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SPECTEMUR AGENDO. 


To the EviToRs of the KenTISH REGISTER, 


8188s, 
T the commencement of a new 


year, I cannot refrain from ex- 


> preſling my wiſhes that your under- 


taking may go forward with freſh 
alacrity, and encouragement. Its 
value muſt of courſe increaſe with 
ir, And in a ſeries of years, it 
> will treaſure up ſuch a variety of lo- 


cal notices, which will be both plea- 
= ant and uſeful to recur to, as no 
other plan can accompliſh. The 
= captious objections of ignorance, 
= envy, and many other contemptible 


beings, who think they raiſe their 


cn conſequence by finding fault, 
are little worth attending to: ſuch 


urſne every human exertion, It is 
impoſſible that a periodical and miſ- 


cellaneous work ſhould be always 


equal: and probably that, which by 
many is thought the worſt, will by 
others be eſteemed the beſt. Me it 
ſtrikes that the principal attention 
ſhould be paid to ſubjects that ** come 
% home to men's buſineſs and bo- 
* ſoms“ and the buſineſs and boſoms 
of Kzn!iiþ men more particularly. 
Abſtract papers ſhould be admitted 
as ſparingly as poſſible, All that 
may in future he deemed curious to. 
the hiſtory, and even the innocent 
anecdote of the county, ſhould be 
caught at, and preſerved while it 
can, —PraQtical papers on agriculture 
Vor. III. No. 18. 


are extremely proper. — But no tran« 
ſcript from any book whatever ſhould 
be admitted, without an expreſs 
acknowledgement of the volume and 
very page from whence the extract is 
taken. Wherever the dearneſs, or 
remaining contents of the volume, 
are ſuch, as make it proper for the 
extract to have a wider circulation, 
than it is poſſible for the work itſelf 
to obtain, this is extremely uſeful, 
Your Retroſpe& of Politics is both 
candidly and ably written, and I 
ſhould conceive highly acceptable to 
your readers, Your County Intel- 
ligence ſhould, according to my ideas, 
be fuller. Your prints are ſuch, as 
will I think, much enhance the value 
of your work, as it goes forward : 
they are ſuch, as to thoſe, who know 
the expence of engraving, and at- 
tend to the price of your work, muſt 
appear extremely liberal. My idea, 
(1 repeat it) is, that your work. 
ſhould be as local, and as much a 
Regiſter as poſſible : for which reaſon 
IT have taken the trouble of tran- 
ſcribing, (which to thoſe who write 
with facility is much more fanguing 
than compoſition, though it has 
right to no praiſe) the following ar- 
ticles for your work, as I wiſh to ſee 
it a repoſitory of the Worthies of the 
county. | | 
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ALEXANDER NEVILL E, 


: 


N the reign of Q. Elizabeth, 

when the appearance of the regular 
tragedy of Gorboduc, by Sackville, 
directed the attention of our more 
learzed poets to the ſtudy of the old 
claſſical drama, there were produced 
in a ſhort time vernacular verſions of 
the T ocufta of Euripides, and of the 
ten tragedics of Sexzca. 

Seneca's tragedies were tranſlated 
at different times and by different 
poets: four by John Studley; one by 
Thomas Nuce ; three by Jaſper Hey- 
wood; one by Tema Newton 5 and 
one by 

ALEXANDER NEVYLE ; 


Who was born in Kent, (probably 
at Canterbury) in 1544, being ſon 
of Richard Nevyle, eſq. of the an- 
cienk family of Neville, a native of 
Nottinghamſhire (fon of Sir Alex- 
ander, and younger brother of Sir 
Anthovy Neville, knts.) by Anne his 
wife, daughter of Sir Walter Man. 
tell, knt, by Margaret his wife, who 
afterwards married Sir William 
Haute, and then Sir James Hales, 
This Richard, reti:ing from court, 
came and (ſpent the latter part of his 
time in an hocourable retirement at 
Canterbury. 

Alexander's brother was Thomas 
Nevil. the fourth Dean of Canter. 
bury ; and the celebrated builder of 
the inner court at Trinity College, 


Cambtidge, which fill retains his 


name. Of this perſon an ample ac- 

count may be ſeen in Mr. J, in- 
enious dives of the Deans, 

«« Alexander Nevyle tranſlated, or 

rather paraphraſed ile Oedipus of Se- 

i, the ſixteenth year of his 

age, and in the year 1560, not 

E 


% 


printed till tha year 1581, 


BROTHZR OF THOMAS NEVILLE, FOURTH DEAN OF, CANTERBURY; 


© THOMAS SACKVILLE, EARL OF DORSET, &c. 


It is de. 
dicated to Dr. Wootton, a privy 
counſellor, and his godfather, Not. 
withſtanding the tranſlator*s youth, 
it is by far the moſt ſpirited and ele. 
gant verſion in the whole collection, 
and it is to be regretted that he did 
not undertake all the reſt, He ſeems 


to have been perſuaded by his friends, 


who were of the graver ſort, that 
poetry was only one of the lighter 
accompliſhments of a young- man, 
and that it ſhould ſoon give way to 
the more weighty purſuits of lite- 
rature. 

„% Nevyl occurs taking a maſter's 
degree at Cambridge with Robert, 
Earl of Eſſex, on the fixth day of 
July, 1581. He was one of the 
learned men, - whom Archbiſhop 
Parker retained in his family; and 
at the time of the Archbiſhop's death, 
in 1575, was his ſecretary*, He 
wrote a latin narrative of the Norfolk 
inſurrection under Kt, which is de- 
dicated to Archbiſhop Parker, and 
was printed in 1575. To this he 
added a latin account of Norwich, 
printed the ſame year, called NOR- 
VICUS, the plates of which were 
executed by Lyne and Hogenberg, 
Archbiſhop Parker's domeſtic en- 
gravers, in 1574. He publiſhed the 
Cambridge verſes on the death of Sir 
Philip Sidney, which he dedicated to 
Lord Leiceſter, in 1587. He was 
the author of another latin work, 
Apologia ad Wallis proceres. London, 
for Bineman, 1576, 40. He pro- 
jected, but probably never comple- 


* Strype's Life of Purker, p. 497. He 
is ſtyled Armiger, See alto the dedication to 


bis Kettus. 
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in 1577. He died Oct. 4, 1614.“ 
died the 14th of May following, and 
they were both buried in an ancient 
chantry in the Cathedral of Canter- 
bury, which had been founded in 
1447»' by Lady Joan Brenchley, and 
W fallen into decay, was re- 
paired and beautified by the Dean, as 
a burial place for his family. In it 
a marble monument was placed by 
him to the memory of his father, 
mother, and uncle; and another to 
himſelf, and his brother, In 1787, 
when the cathedral was new paved, 


it is not my buſfeneſs 1a determine) to 
remove this ſmall chapel, as a ble- 
miſh to the outfide appearance of the 
vengrable ſtructure, to which it was 
attached, At the time it was ſaid, 


ments in it would be moved, with 


But they were, as the lovers of the 


ancient arts foreſaw with great con- 


cern, little regarded, when pulled 
down, but moved amongſt other rub- 
biſh from ſpot to ſpot, till they were 
nearly deſtroyed, when by the earneſt 
exertions of a reſpectable character 
lately deceaſed+, (of whoſe fondneſs 
and Knowledge of theſe ſubjects, and 
great veneration for this cathedral, its 
lovers will ſeverely experience the laſs) 
the-mutiJated relics of the figures of 
the Dean and his brother, were 
placed in the chapel of the Virgin 
Mary. 
Mr. Todd has printed the Latin 
Epitaph on the Dean: I now copy 
from Bal telæy, thoſe of his father and 
mother, and brother, the ſubject of 
this article: of which the originals 
have probably long fince been broken 
ro Pleces. 

— WTD. 


VOTUM ZETERNIETAS, 


Auguiti 39 mpxcix Richardo Nevillo 
Armigero, Annæque uxori ejus, Thomas 


* Copied from T. Wartdn's Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poetry, vol, ili. p. 384, 385, 380, 


His brother the Dean, ſeems to have 


it was thought proper, (how juſtly, 


that the rich and beautiful monu- 


care, and replaced with the utmoſt 
fidelity in ſome more convenient ſpot. 


Nevillus hujus eccleſiæ, Decanus, filius tam 
patri optimo quam matri dulciſſimæ, omnibus 
a mori atque obſervantie nexibus devinctiſ- 
fimus, , necnon Thame Nevillo fratri, qui 
in eodem tumulo congquieſcit, chariſſi mo, 
hoc pietatis atque obfeguil monumentum pers 
petuzz memoriz ergo poſuit _ 

Richardus Yevillus ortus ſui ſedem babuit 
comitatum Nothinghamium, patrem fratrem- 
que natu maximum Alexandrum, et Anto- 
nium Aurat : Milit : Equit : animo fuit ge- 
neroſo, et vere Chriſtiano, Juveois Aulæ 
vixit: ſenior ſactus ultimam provectioris 
ætutis partem Cantuariz perhoneſte et lauda- 
biliter tranſegit: uxorem duxit Annam Do- 
mini Gault xii Mantillii equitis aurati et 
domi næ Margaretæ matronz eximiæ (que 
primum defuncto eodem Gualtero domino 
Gulielmo Hault, Deinde Jacobo Halefiorequatt 
denupft) filiam, mulierem boni æmulam, 
mali neſciam, inanium contemptricem, 
ſinseræ chatitatis officiis minifice intentam: 
Mariæ inſtar ad Jeſu pedes jugiter ſedentem: 
rarum deniqug tam in vita quam in morte 
fidei, pudoris, innocentiæ, pietatis enem- 
plum. 


ALEXANDER N EVIL. 


1 


Deſoſitum Alexandri Newvilli, Armigeri. 
QLuæris, gui fuerim ? Audi. 


Alexander Nevillus, Richardi Nevilli Ar- 
migeri ex nobili et perantiqua Nevillorum 
familias, oriundi, et Annæ Mantillii Gual- 
teris Mantillii equitis aurati filiz, filius natu 
maximus. Contemptor Mundi: Candidatus 
cel: ſervus Jeſu Chriſti indigniflimus: En! 
qui fuerim: Quzris, qui ſim? Uicapi id 
quoque: Dimidium mei (mortale ſcilicet, et, 
interitut obnoxium) labetecit ætas, dejecit 
morbus, abripuit mors, et in hunc quem 
vides carcerem prædæ veluti ſuz metuens 
abſtruſit. Pars autem illa mei melior, atque 
ſuperſtes Chriſto lætabunda adheret furenti - 
que jam morti et mortalitatis meæ exuvias, 
(ut cernis) elanculum devoranti (Chriſto 
vi ndice) mortem intentat + utraque ſummæ 
majeſtatis fecundum aeventum expectet: 
utraque (quum juſtuiz fol ille magnus, mor- 
tuos atque vivos Jjudicaturus,, tuti terrarum 
orbi denuo illuxerit). Reſurrectionis et im. 
mortalitatis gloria, quam mihi miſerrimo pec- 
catori Redemptor humani generts Deus pre- 
tioſiſſimo ſuo ſanguine acquiſtvit, æternum 
perfruetur. In hac ſpe vixi: in hac ſpe, et 
fide, in vit carne, mundo, morte, diabolo 
obii. Anno ZEtatis mea — Incarnati 
Chriſti [myex1v}] menſis { Oobris die iv} 
Sat eſt.—Habes, (O bone) que me dicere, 
te ſcire par eſt. Vale - O Deus! In te ſa- 
lutis ſpem poſui meæ, Fac, me perennis ne 
pudor obruat. 


+ Mr, John Hayward, 
B 2 Let 


7 


— Dr 


Anon 


* - 


Let it be remembered to the ho- 
nour of Kent, that as Alexander 


eville was one of the earlieſt aud 


moſt ſpirited tranſlators of the claſ- 


- ical poets of antiquity, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, of Allington Caftle in this 


county, is pronounced by Warten, 


our f poliſhed Engliſh Safirift : and 


Thomas Sackville, afterwards Lord 
Buckhurſt, and Earl of Horſet, who 
lived, as his deſcendants do, at the 
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Palace of Kzoqcle, laid the ol gn and 
wrote by far the molt valuable parts 
of the Mirrour for Magiſtrates (a work 
of the greateſt importance in our na- 
tional poetry) by which he may be 
ſaid to have formed the allegorical 
fancy of Spenſer himſelf. I cannot 


refrain from tranſcribing a few traits 


of his character from Warton's ex- 


cellent hiſtory. 5 


SACK VILLE. 


« SACKVILLE was born at 


Buckhurſt, a principal ſeat of his an- 


cient and illuſtrious family in the pa- 
riſn of Withiam in Suſſex, His birth 


is placed, but with evident inaccuracy, 
in 1536. At leaſt it ſhould be placed 
| fix years before. Diſcovering a vi- 


orous underſtanding in his child- 


8 from a domeſtic tuition, he 


was removed, as it may-reaſonably 
be conjectured, to Hart- hall, now 
Hertford College, in Oxford. But 
he appears to have been a Maſter of 
Arts at Cambridge. At both Uni- 
verſities he became celebrated as a 


Latin and Engliſh poet; and he car- 
ried his love of poetry, which he 


ſeems to have almoſt ſolely cultivated, 
to the Inner Temple. It was now 
faſhionable, for Every young man of 
ortune, before he began his travels, 
or was admitted into parliament, to 
be initiated into the ſtudy of the law. 
But inſtead of purſuing a ſcience, 
which cauld not be his profeſſion, and 
which was unaccommodated .to the 


bias of his genius, he betrayed his 


predilection to a more pleaſing ſpe- 
cies of literature, by compoſing the 
tragedy of Gorboduc, far the enter- 
tainment and honour of his fellow 
ſtudents, His high birth, however, 
and ample patrimony, ſoon advanced 


him to more important ſituations and 


employments. His eminent accom- 
pliſhments and abilities having ac- 


Juired the confidence and eſleem of 


Eliz. the poet was ſoon loſt in the 


flateſman, and negotiations and em- 


baſhes extinguiſhed the milder ambi- 
tions of the ingenious muſe. Yet it 
ſhould be remembered, that he was 
uncorrupted amidſt the intrigues of 
an ariful court, and in the character 
of a firſt miniſter, he preſerved the 
integrity of a private man, and that 
his family refuſed the offer of an 
apology to his memory, when it was 
inſulted by the malicious infigvations 
of a rival party, &Cc, | 
About the year 1557, he formed 
the plan of a poem, in which all the 
illuſtrious, but unfortunate charac- 
ters of the Engliſh Hiſtory, from the 
conqueſt to the end of the fourteenth 
century, were to paſs in review be- 
fore the poet, who deſcends, like 
Dante, into the infernal region, and 
is conducted by SORROW. Al- 
though a deſcent into bell had been 
ſuggeſted by other poets, the appli- 
cation of ſuch a fiction to the preſent 
deſign, is a conſpicuous proof of ge- 
nius, and even of invention. . 
perſonage was to recite his own miſ- 
fortunes in a ſeparate ſoliloquy. But 
Sackwille had leiſure only to finiſh a 
poetical preface called an Indudtion, 
and one Legend, which is the Life 
of Henry Stafford, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, &c. This was the origin 
of the Mirrour for Magiſtrates. 
Sackuille's Induftion opens with a 
moſt poetical landſcape of inter. 
The altered ſcene of things, the 
flowers and verdure of ſummer de- 
15 5 1 formed 


f 


formed by the froſts and ſtorms of 
winter, and the day ſuddenly over- 
ſpread with darkneſs, remind the 

t of the uncertainties of human 
Fe, the tranſient Rate of honour, 
and the inſtability of proſperity,” - 

% Immediately the figure of Sor- 
riw ſaddenly appears, which ſhews 
the poet in a new, and bolder mode 
of compoſition.” . 

% Serrow then conducts the poet 
to the claſſical hell, to the place of 
torments, and the place of happi- 
neſs, 

Our author appears to have felt 
and to have conceived with true taſte, 
that very romantic part of Virgil's 
Aneid; which he has here happily 
copied and heightened. The ima- 
ginfry beings which ſate within the 

zorch of hell, are all his own,“ | 

„ Theſe ſhadowy inhabitants of 
Bill gate are conceived with the vi- 
gou of a creative imagination, and 

eſcribed with great force of expreſ- 
ſion. They are delineated with that 


WE fullneſs of proportion, that inven- 


tion of pictureſque attributes, diſ- 
tinctneſs, animation, and amplitude, 
of which Sper/er is commonly ſup- 
poſed to have given the firſt ſpeci- 
mens in our language, and which 
are charaCteriſtical of his poetry. We 
may venture to pronounce that 
Spenſer, at leaſt caught his manner 
of deſigning allegorical perſonages 

m this model, which ſo greatly 
enlarged the former narrow buunds of 
our ideal imagery, as that it may 


Juſtly be deemed an original in that 


ſtyle of painting.” 
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„The Complaint of Henry Dake of 


: Buckingham is written with à force 


and even elegance of expreſſion, a 
copiouſneſs of phraſeology, and an 
exactneſs of verſification,” not to be 
found in any other parts of the col. 
e 7-5 | 
Sackville (then Earl of Dorſet) 
died in 1608. | 1 
His deſcendant Charles, the witty; 
Earl of Dorſet in the reign of Charles. 
II. is better known as a poet, and bad 
conſiderable merit, but could not 
ſtand in any degree of compariſon as, 
to Genius, with his anceſtor— But, as 
if poetry was hereditary in this moſt,” 
accompliſhed family, the late Duke 
of Dorſet (better known as Earl 
Middleſex) grandſon of Earl Charles, 
juſt mentioned, poſſeſſed an uncom- 
mon portion of that peculiar vein of 
elegant imagination, which had fa, 
much diſtinguiſhed his progenitors, 
That Kent may not want its ho- 
nours, I muſt remind the readers of 
this article, of Sir Philip Sidney, 
whoſe character has been formerly 
given in this work. 
. Richard Lovelace, a truly elegant 
and amiable poet, in the reign of 
Charles I —who was deſcended of an 
ancient, and very conſiderable family 
in this county, was ſprung imme» 
diately from anceſtors, who reſided 
long in the City of Canterbury, par- 
ticularly at the I bhite Friars, | 
| ANT, A — R. 
Jan. 5, 1795 
* Tranſcribed from various parts of War- 


ton's Hiſt, of Eng. Poetry, vol, iii, between 
age 210 and page 256. 4 


ert! 
ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


N the 27th of June, 1789, very 
general public rejoicings and 
illuminations took place upon this 
union of the orders, and the people 


Loox TIN UND FROM vor. , r. 448.1 


fondly thought that the happineſs of 
the nation was now complete. Iu- 
deed there ſeemed now at leaſt a poſ- 
ſibility that the violence of the con- 

| tending _ 
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tending factions might have been con- 


derate degree of temper and conde- 
Wenſion on both fides; and if con- 
cord and harmony once began to ge- 
nerate, however weak their firſt ap- 


pearance might be, yet the pleaſure 
and udvantages which they afforded, 


being immediately perceived and felt 


by men of every party, their growth 
mip ht have been rapid and extenſive. 
This was the more to be hoped, as 
all the parties and orders were agreed 
as to the one main and great object, 


that of reſtraining and curing the deſ- 


potiſm of the ancient government, 
the only apparent differences between 
them relating to the means which were 
tobe adopted, and the extent to which 


it might be proper to carry the re- 


form: This concord was the more to 
be hoped, as it was reaſonably to be 
expected that the preſence of ſo great 
a body of the principal, moſt experi- 
enced, and moſt learned gentlemen 
and clergy in the kingdom would 
have produced no ſmall effect in re- 
ſtraining the iptemperate ſallies of 
the violent republicans and democrats, 
who it was well to be ſuppoſed might 
feel themſelves fomewhat over-awed 
in ſuch company, or at leaſt more 
guarded in their expreſiions and con- 
duct in the preſence of ſuch judges of 
both. | Pe 

This flattering view of things was; 
however, obſcured by the reflection, 
that a forced reconciliation is as ſel- 
dom laſting as fincere! Clouds were 
fil] gathering in the horizon: con- 
cord would Ka limited the views, 
and conſequently could not have been 
the object of the factious leaders of 
the commons; the mal-contents in 
all the orders were diſpoſed to con- 
fider their preſent union merely as a 
temporary expedient, but as no fixed 
and permanent conſtitutioa of the 
ſtate; while ſome, perhaps, queſti- 
oned the validity of their acts under 
ſuch a form. Many of the nobles, 


who thought themſelves bound by the 


1aſh oath they had taken, aſſiſted at 


the debates without voting ; the more 


ſcrupntous among them holding, that 


| #" | 2 1 A 5 | 
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8 8 no authority could releaſe them from 
fiderably allayed only by a very mo- 


that-oath, leſs than that of their-con- 
ſtituents who impoſed\it. And ſome 
meetings of the leſſer nobility, or 
gentilhommes in the provinces, either 
excited, or were pretended to excite, 
ſome alarm in the commons. | 

_ Theſe cauſes might, it is true, have 
ſon ceaſed to operate, or their effect 
have been ſo far mitigated as to pre- 
vent any violent diſorder, if that fa- 
tality, which ſeemed, blindfolded and 
uncontrouled, to govern all things in 
France, had not deſtined the court to 
the purſuit of thoſe imprudent, dan- 
Nero. raſh, and ill- conducted mea- 
ares, which, if they did not abſo- 
lutely give birth to, at leaſt afforded 
occationdor all the unparalleled ſcenes 
that followed. Troops from all parts 
of the kingdom began to move to- 
wards the capital, as to a. common 
center; all parties were perhaps equal- 
ly alarmed; but the alarm having re- 
vived their former animoſities and diſ- 
truſts, and their, minds being mutu- 
ally ſoured, they beheld each other 
with ſuſpicion and hatred. 

It is difficult, if not impoſſible, in 
many cales to diſcover the exact truth, 
amid the violence of contending, fac- 
tions. Expetience too ſadly. ſhews, 
that even the ſacred bonds of, oaths, 
though ſanctifed by an appeal to the 
Almighty Author of all things, are 
far from affording ſecurity againſt 


error and impoſition in ſuch caſes. 


The preſent extraordinary move- 
ments of the court, and its ſudden 
and unexpected adoption of violent 
meaſures, after ſo long a courſe, che- 
quered with heſitation, weakneſs, and 
timidity, have as yet afforded no 
means of developing the ſecret cauſes 
which led to ſo immediate a change 
of ſyſtem. The popular party aflert, 
that the triumvirate of princes, with 
all the miniſters who were under their 
direction, and the court in general, 
had from the beginning determined, 
at a certain period or crifis of affairs, 
to diſſolve the ſtates by the aſſiſtance 
of the army, (which they ſaid had 
been long preparing for the purpoſe) 
and then to re-eſtabliſh the monarchy, 


| not 


— 


* 


of more abſdlute deſpotiſm than it had 
evet before poſſeſſed. —On the other 
ide, the friends of the court aſſert, 
with a poſitivenefs not to be ſhaken, 
that the democrats had formed and 
digeſted a regular plan for overturn- 
ing the monarchy by force, and the 
eſtabliſhment of a republican govern- 
ment, unleſs the ſtates would take the 
trouble off their hands by doing both 
for them ; that the court being well 
informed of their intentions, and in 
poſſeſſion of their whole plan of ope- 
ration, were of neceſſ..y obliged, in 
conformity with all laws, human and 
divine, to have recourſe to ſuch 
means of ſelf-defence and preſerva- 
tion as Providence had placed in their 
hands. 

However theſe matters were, it 
is certain that the ſtates-general, ſinoe 
their late union, had not been guilty 
of any act, nor had not even afforded 
any indication of deſigns or diſpoſi- 
tions, which could at all juſtify the 
king in diſſolving them, much leſs in 
his proceeding to that laſt extremity 
of forcing their ' diſſolution by an 
armed force ; a meaſure which, 1n the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, and temper of 
the nation, muſt, with all the cer- 
tainty of any mathematical axiom, 
have produced a moſt furious, general, 
and bloody civil war. On the con- 
trary, affaics began to go on more 
ſmoothly in the united aſſembly of 
the ſtates than could have been yet 
well expected. They had already 
appointed a committee to prepare 
materials for the new conſtitution ; 
and Monſrs. Lally Tolendal, and 
Mounier, two of the moſt able and 
temperate leaders of the moderate 
party, were of this committee. It 1s 


had heard with great uneaſineſs ſome 
of its members develope ſo ahſtract 
and metaphylical a ſyſtem of liberty, 
that it appeared more calculated to 
confound and diftrat ſociety than to 
render the ſocial ſtare eaſy or happy; 
they ſaĩd they were particularly ſhock- 


* the king's ſanQtion was not ne- 
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not only zn its former, but ina ſtate 


true, they have ſince owned that they 


ed at hearing one man ſay, “ That 


7 
« ceflary to laws ;?” but notwith- 
ſtanding this perverſity of ſentiments 


which they obſerved in ſome indivi- 


duals, they had - conceived, ſtrong 
hopes that they ſhould bring over the 
majority of the committee to their 
own way of thinking.-In the ſamg 
{mooth courſe of action, upon the 
committee of verification having pro- 
nounced M. Malouet's election for 
Auvergne to be void, and people 
generally conſidering it to be merely, 


an act of party violence, and that the 


mild invitation which he had pro- 
poſed to the clergy and nobles, on 
the 16th of May, was the only flaw 
in his writ, the aſſembly took up the 
buſineſs with ſuch temper, that al- 
though Malouette was equally ob- 
noxious to the republican leaders, and 


to the violent ariſtocrates, they over- 


ruled, by a great majority, the vote 
of the committee, and confirmed his 
election; a deciſion which afforded 
the greateſt joy to good and tempe- 
rate men, who hailed it as a happy 
omen of returning moderation and 

temper. 
It was not, however, to be ex- 
panels conſidering the licence whick 
ad already prevailed among the com- 
mons, but that ſome of the raſh and 
hery ſpirits among them would, in 
the warmth of debate, Kill uſe intem- 
perate, diſreſpectful, or even violent 
language, with reſpe& to the crown, 
its functions, or the exerciſe of them; 
nor will it be any ſurpriſe that perſons 
were never wanting. to convey ſuch 
tales, with aggravation, to the ears 
of the ſovereign, and thereby contri» 
bute to keep him in a conſlant ſtate 
of doubt and alarm, But the tranſ- 
actions in Paris only, where the fer- 
ment of the people was drawing fait 
to a criſis, which every common oh- 
ſerver {aw muſt be attended with dan- 
2 conſequences, were fully ſuf- 
cient to agitate and unſettle a. mind 
of a firmer texture and leſs irreſolute 
nature than that poſſeſſed by the ſo- 
vereign ſeems to be, and could not 
but diſpoſe him to liſten, on principles 
of ſelf preſervation, to the violent 
councils Which were now W 
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he French guards hid been ſo 
long ſtationed wh; preſsroe order in 
Paris, that by degrees their intimacy 
with the inhabitants became ſo Thoſe 
that it led them to imbibe all their 
Among theſe was 


Ly 


F 8 „Am 
-Enew' doctrine, Which was tapght 
We unceafing Dede ener 
8 that ſoldlers being citizens like 
"other men, were to Fonlder their 
Amount to all 
Webers z that having an equal intereſt 
With their brethren in whatever re- 
Iated-to the public, they were to 
queſtions 
of paveriment { and; above Alf things, 
*nothing could be a Fieater 'or 
">More parricidal Crime, than to obey 
any orders for firing üpon their ff. 
= Þv ciuzens, in the excerciſe or ſup- 
22 of-their rights. Theſe guards 
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ular, on acc unt o ſame f execution 
which we had {een they made in ſome 
Caſes pf former Tiots 3 but things were 
Now: h totally changed dn both ſides, 
that the populace ſeemed to adore the 
ſoldiers, and the latter ſeemed ready 
to go even beyond them in any act of 
* 3 2 N 
This converſion was not, however, 
entirely truſted to arguments or doc - 
trines ; more effectual means were em- 
yed. Wige, women, and gold, 
the three moſt powerful agents for de- 
bauching a ſoldiery, were unſparingl/ 
applied for the parpoſe by the factious 
-<mzets. The conduct of the foldiers 
became ſo licentious and daring, that 
their commanders found it neceſſary 
to confine them in their barracks ; but 
all ſenſe'of fabordination and of mi- 
Mtary diſcipline was fo totally eradi- 
Fated, chat on the 25th and 26th of 
June they left their barracks by hun- 
Jtreds at a time, came to the palais 
royale, where they were received with 
the greateſt joy by the multitude ; and 
_ While they were feaſted and enter- 
tained” wich plenty of wine, money, 
duch even bank notes (Billets de caifſe) 
| were profuſely diſtributed amongſt 
them. Ia the meantime the ſtreets 
and garden reſounded with popular 
ballads, made on purpoſe to encou- 
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hi za g dame the foldiery . : Ir wilt 
be thodgbt no wonder that on this oc- 


CIS 
eA 


cahon they ſhould join the crowd, and 


even, enter into a, competition with 
them, ih che logdneſs and eagerneſs 
of their huzzatpg for the third eſtate. 
For theſe and imilar cis of diſobe- 
diegce and contempt of orders, eleven 
of the moſt darig and refractory ſol. 


diers vers committed to che priſons of 
. the Abbaye de St. Germain, prepa- 


ratory to their trial by a court martial. 


On the zotk of June, à letter was 
read aloud in the garden of the palais 
royale, inviting the people to the Lell. 
verance of the(e brave men, who were 
ſuffering in their cauſe, ., This pro- 
diegd its immediate effect. The peo- 
ple fle in crouds td the priſon, forced 


the Zate removed the priſoners to 
the Hotel de Geneve; where, alon 


with being well fodged and entertained, 
they were loaded with preſents. The 
next day a deputation of young Pa- 
fiſians waited on the national aſſembly, 
requiring froth them the free diſcharge 
of the prifoners ; and this demand was 
made in terms which ſhewed that they | 
confidered the claim rather as a matter 
of right than of favoor. © The aſſem- 
bly felt their embarrafſel fitdation, and 
endeavoured to extricate themſelves 
by a kind of maderate temporizing 
vote, exhorting the Parifians to tran- 
quility,- and intreating the king t 

clemency with the delinquents, The 
king could do nothing but comply; 
and thus was an end put to military 
diſcipline, as well as to civil govern- 
ment in Paris, bo 
But there were other matters at this 
time, which reached more immeèdi- 
ately both to his ' ſovereignty and to 
his perſonal ſafety than even the com- 
motions in Paris, ſufficient to embar- 
raſvand diſtract the mind of the ſo- 
vereign, and to drive him headlong, 
without leiſure for conſideration, or 
for choſing his means, into the arms 
of whoever would propoſe any mea- 
fures, however violent, that could 
tend to his deliverance. It is charged 
upon Mirabeau by two members of 
the aflembly, whole characters food 
ſo high as to give wo common weight 
| . | - t0 
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to their teſtimony“, that, though they 


were-of different parties, he talked 
tamiliarly, and withaut reſerve, wich 


them about their having 2 Lonis the 


Mtb, in the place a Louis the 
XY 1th, as king, or at leaſt” as lieu- 
tenant general of the kingdom ; there- 
by alluding directly, and by name, 
to the firſt prince of the blood, with 
whom he likewiſe ſaid, he had con- 
verſed upon the ſubject, and that the 
prince had received the communica- 
tion in the moſt pleaſing manner, 
Mounier (a man, whoſe integrity 
was never queſtioned by any party in 
all the violence of their contentions) 
has likewiſe recorded, that having 
mentioned to Mirabeau his being ex- 
ceſſively alarmed at the manceuvres 
which were continually practiſed in 
Paris to ſeduce the troops from their 
officers, and obſerving farther how 
eaſily an ambitious prince, appearing 
at the head of a diſcontented army, 
diltributing money with one hand and 
libels with the other, might uſurp the 
throne. Mirabeau (treating his ap- 
prehenſions with ridicule) anſwered, 
„Why, you good ſimple man, I am 
te as much attached as you to royalty; 
©* but what ſignifies, whether we have 
* Louis the XVITlth or Louis the 
Mtb, and why need we have a 
© Child to govern us ?*”'—Mopnier 
does not deny the temptation he felt 
to plunge a dagger into the heart of 
the man who could conceive ſo wicked 


a ſcheme. 


It may not be difficult to conceive 
ſome part of the aftoniſhment and 
terror with which the king muſt have 
been ſtruck, when expreſſions, pro- 


poſals, and deſigns of this nature were 
communicated to him; and it will be 


ſtill more eaſily perceived, what ſtrong 


ground they afforded to his brothers, 


to the other princes of the blood, and 


to all thoſe who wiſhed to ſupport the 


monarchy in his perſon, to ſtate the 
danger he was in, and to repreſent in 


M. M. Bergaſle and Duport. 
+ The term Bambin, which Mirabeau 
uſed, may be underſtqed either as a child er 


- n idiot. 
* 


the ſtrongeſt terms that nothing but a 


total change of meaſures and govern- 
ment, ſupported by a courſe of the 
moſt ſpirited exertions, could prevent 
the erown being torn from his head 


by his perfdious relation. 


In the beginning of the month of 
July, ſeveral regiments began to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to Paris and 
Verſailles ; the afſembly, not withont 
reaſon,. grew jealous at theſe move- 
ments, and accordingly preſented a 
very ſpirited remonſtrance (in which 
all parties joined) to the king on the 
ſubject. The king gave for anſwer, 
that he had no other motive for His 


conduct, than the necefliry of eſta- 


bliſhing and maintaining good order 
in Paris; a neceſſity which was ob- 
vious to every body. He then pro- 


poſed to transfer the aſſembly to Noyon 


or Soiſſons; in which caſe he would 
remove the court, and follow them 
himſelf to Compeigne. Several lead- 
ing members of the more moderate 
parties were ſatisſied with this propo- 
ſal, and willing to agree to it; buy 
the determined leaders of the popular 
ſide, whoſe views extended farcher, 


were too well aware of the ſtrength 


and ſupport which they derived from 
the vicinity of the capital, to liſten to 


it. Mirabeau condemned it with his 


uſual intemperance, and the propoſal 
was rejected, = 

Although an entire change of mea- 
ſures was now viſibly determined on 
by the court, yet it has never been 
clearly developed what ſyſtem they 
had adopted, nor to what extent the 
change of meaſures was intended to 
be carried. Here, as in other caſes, 
the violence of party throws every 
thing into obſcurity. The popular 


writers and declaimers deſcribe it as 


one of the moſt pertidious and bloody 

lots that ever was formed; and which, 
if carried into execution, would have 
rivalied and renewed all the horrors 
of the maſlacre on St. Bartholomew's 
day. They repreſent, that 50,000 


men, 100 pieces of cannon, an army 


of banditti, and ſix princes, were to 


bave pulled down the ſanctuary of li- 


berty on its miniſters heads, and to 


have 
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have overturned the French empire; 
that the national aſſembly would have 
been diſperſed, its reſolutions declared 
ſeditious, its members proſcribed, the 
palais royale, and the houſes of all 
patriots, given up to plunder, while 
the electors and their deputies were 
given up to execution. The glaring 
inconſiſtencies in theſe ſeveral puniſh- 
ments are ſo obvious, as ſcarcely to 
require obſervation. Some difficulty 


might appear in diſperſing a body of 


men who were buried under the weight 
of an enormous building; and, on 
the ſuppoſition of a reſurrection, it 
might appear entirely ncedleſs to pro- 
ſcribe men who were given up to 
execution. 

The hiſtorian of the revolution, 
however, finiſhes his picture in the 
following manner: This is the hor- 
« rjble tiflue of crimes and aſſaſſina- 
*« tions, which a troop of villains and 
„ rnfamous Women, medidated with 


— Ati ns * 


*« barbarous joy in the tumult of their 
i execrable orgies.” At is ſurely cu- 


rious to obſerve, that none of the enor- 


mities here deſcribed ever took place, 
even in a ſingle inſtance, on the fids 
of the court; and that all the crimes 
and aſſaſſinations here charged upon 
troops of villains and infamous women, 
were not only fully realized, but 
brought into daily and continual prac- 
tice on the popular ſide, by the two 
numerous orders thus ſpecified, with 
both of whom it is probable that Paris 
at this period abounded far beyond 
any other city in the univerſe. In- 
deed the indifference, and in ſome 
caſes the complacency, with which 
the national aſſembly received and 
heard details of the horrid crueltics 
and murders committed by theſe two 
orders, afford too much room for ſup- 


* 


pofing that they conſidered them as 


very neceilary and eflential arms of 


their power. 
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ON THE PRESENT INDISCRIMINATE RAGE FOR DESTROYING. 


ANCIENT AVENUES OF TREES, 


VEDALE PRICE,“ eſq of Fox- 


ley, in Herefordſhire, a man of 


large fortune, and of faſhion, in his 
«« Eſſay on the PiAure/que as com- 
pared with the Slime and the Beau- 


tiful, and on the uſe of ſtudying pic- 


tures for the purpoſe of impreving rea! 


landſcape, + has expoſed with great 


ſucceſs the faults of the preſent ſyſtem 
of laying out grounds. His obſerva. 
tions on The avenue, are ſuch, as 
cannot be too widely circulated. 

© The avenue,” (ſays he) “has 
a moſt trikiog effect from the very cir- 
cumſtance of its being ftrait ; no other 
figure can give that image of a grand 
gothic aiſle with its naturalt columns, 


® Nephew to the late Viſcount Barrington. 
+ Svo. London, printed for Robſon, 1794. 
T Mr. Burke's Sublime and Beautiful, p. 
270. 


and vaulted roof, whoſe general map 


fills the eye, while the particular parts 
inſenſibly ſteal from it in a long gra- 
dation of perſpective:“ 

4“ Small by degrees, and beautifully leſs * 


The broad folemn ſhade adds a twi- 


light calm to the whole, and makes it 


above all other places, moſt ſuited to 
meditation. To that alſo its ſtraitneſs 
contributes; for when the mind is 
diſpoſed to turn inwardly on itſelf any 
ſerpentine line would diſtract the at- 
tention. All the characteriſtic beauties 
of the Avenue, its ſolemn ſtillneſs, 


®* By long gradation I do not mean a great 
length of avenue; I perfectly agree with Mr, 
Burke, “ that colonades and avenues of trees 
of a moderate length are without compariſon 
far grander than when they are ſuffered to 
run to immenſe diſtances.” Sublime and 

Beautiful, ſect ion p-. 129, " 
tne 


te religious aweit inſpires, are greatly 
| heightened by moonlight, This I 
once very ſtrongly experienced in ap- 
proaching a venerable caſtlelike man- 
ſion boilt in the begining of the 15th 


or- 
ice, 


ſide 
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mes century; a few gleams had pierced 
pon the deep glooms of the Avenue, a 
„en, large maſlive tower at the end of it, 
but WE ſeen through a Jong perſpective and 
Tac - 3 hal? lit by the uncertain beams of the 
two moon, had ia grand myſterious effect. 
with , Suddenly a light appeared in this 
Paris tower; then as ſuddenly its twinkling 
ond vaniſhed, and only the quiet filvery 
In- vays of the moon prevailed ; again, 
ome more lights quickly ſhifted to differ- 
hich ent parts of the building, and the 
and whole ſcene moſt forcibly brought to 
21tics my fancy the times of fairies and chi- 
two valry. I was much hurt to find from 
ſup- ige maſter of the place that I might 
m as take my leave of the avenue, and its 
15 of 8 7 romantic effects, for that a death war- 
| rant was ſigned. 
____ RX The deſtruction of ſo many of theſe 


venerable approaches is a fatal con- 
ſequence of the preſent exceſſive hor- 
fror for ſtrait lines; ſometimes, in- 
deed, avenues do cut through the 
middle of very beautiful and varied 

| bs with which the ſtiffneſs of 
'G = their form but ill accords, and where 
NY It were greatly to be wiſhed they had. 


4 


never been planted.* They are, how- 
| map ever, as often ſituated where a boun- 
paris Wl dary of wood, approaching to a ſtrait 
gra- gf line would be proper,+ and in ſuch 
places they furniſh a walk of more 
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leſs;” perfect and continued ſhade than any 
a twi⸗ other diſpoſition of trees, without in- 
akes it terfering with the reſt of the place: 
ted to When you turn from it either to the 
aitneſs right, or to the left, the whole coun- 
ind is try, with all its intricacies and va- 
elf any * Had they never been planted, other trees, 
the at- in various poſitions and groups, would pro- 
eautiey bably have ſprung up in, and near the place 
illneſs, they occupy ; but being there, it may often 
be doubtful, whether they ought to be de- 
a great ſtroyed; for whenever ſuch a line of trees, 
Mr is taken away, there muſt be a lung vacant 
5 ee ſpace, that will ſeparate the ground, with 
atone their eld original trees, on each fide of it; 
Fred 5 and the young trees planted in the vacancy, 
„ will not in half a century connect the whole 
together. As to ſaving a few trees of the 
the C'2 
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rieties, is open before you ; bot there 
is no eſcaping from /e belt; it hems 
you in, on all ſides, and if you pleaſe 
yourſelf with having diſcovered ſome 
wild ſequeſtered part (if ſuch there 
ever be when a Bell- mater has been 
admitted, or ſome new pathway, and 
are in the pleaſing uncertainty where- 
abouts you are, and whither it will 
lead you, the Belt ſoon appears, and 
the charm of expectation is over, If 
you turn to the right, or to the left, 
it keeps winding round you ; if you 
break through it, it catches you at 
your return; and the idea of this diſ- 
tint unavoidable line of ſeparation 
damps all ſearch after novelty : Far 
different from thoſe magic circles of 
Fairies aud Enchanters, that gave 
birth to ſuch potent and ſplendid il- 
luſions, to ſcenes of luxuriant imagi- 
nation, the palaces and gardens of 
Alcina and. Armida, this, hke the 
ring of Angelica, inftantly diffipates 
every illuſion, every enchantment.” 
P. 193, 197. 

« Again” he ſays, (p. 203) * even 
the old AvgEN UE, where branches had 
intertwined with each other for ages, 
muſt undergo this faſhionable meta- 
morphoſis, and that by way of break- 
ing its regularity ; ſo far from hav- 
ing that effect, it is the only way to 
diſcover that regularity from every 
point: When entire, its ſtraitneis 
can only be ſeen, when you look up, 
or down it; viewed ſideways it has 
the appearance of a thick mals ot 
wood; if other trees are planted be- 
fore it, to them it gives conſequence, 
and they give it lightneſs and variety. 
But when it is clumpt, and you can 
lee through it, and compare each ot 
the ſeparate clumps with the objects 


line itſelf for that purpoſe, I own TI never 
faw it done that it did not produce a contrary 
effect, and that the ſput was not haunted by 
the ghoſt of the departcd avenue, 

+ At a gentleman's place in Cheſhire, there 
is an avenue of oaks, ſituated much in the 
manner I have deſcribed; Mr. Brown abſo- 
lately condemned it; but it now ſtands a no- 
ble monument of the triumph of the natural 
feelings of the owner over the nerrow and 
ſyſtamat ic ideas of a profetled improver, 


before 


12 
before and behind them, the ftrait 
line is apparent from whatever point 
you view, it; in its cloſe array the 
AVENUE is like the Grecian phalanx ; 
each tree, like each ſoldier, is firmly 
wedged in, between its companions ;- 
its branches, like their ſpears, preſent 
a front impenetrable to all attacks; 
but the moment this compact order is 
broken, their ſides become naked and 
expoſed. Mr. Brown, like another 
Paulus Emilius, has broken the firm 
embodied ranks of many a noble pha- 
lanx of trees; and in this, perhaps, 
more than in any other inſtance, he 
has ſhewn how far the perverſion of 
taſte may be carried when at the ſame 
time that he deprived the avexye of 
its ſhade and its ſolemn grandeur, he- 
eacrealed its formality.” — | 
Coy per, in his delightful poem, 
un Pask,“ has the following 


beautiful paſſage on this ſubject : 
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« Ye fallen avzxuzs ! once more I moura 
« Vout fate unmeriteiz once more rejoice 
6 That yet a remnant of your race ſurvives. 
&© How airy and ho'* light the graceful arch, 
«© Vet aweful as the conſecrated roof 

© Re-echoing pious anthems! while beneath 
«© The chequer's earth ſeems reſtleſs as a flood 
4% Bruſh'd hy the wind. So ſportive is the light 
© Shot thro' the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
« Shadow and ſunthine intermingling quick, 
« And darkning and enlightning,' as the leaves 
« Play wanton, every moment, every ſpot,” 


Book J. P- 18, 19. 


„TR LANDSCAPE,” a poem. — 
ubliſhed at the beginning of 1794, 
A Mr. Price's friend, Richard Payne 
Knight, eſq- of Downton, in Here- 
fordihire, near Ludlow, (for which 
borough he is one of the repreſenta. 
tives in parliament) contains ihe lame 
ſentiments as Mr. Price's Eflay, and 
is well worthy the perulal of the 
lovers of adorned. nature. 


Jan. 11, 1795- A. Z. 
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PRINCIPAL  OCCUREENCES 


- FOR' THE YEAR 1794. 


JANUARY, 

1, HOMAS PAJNE arrefted at 
| Paſs, —Fotal number of pri- 
foners in Paris, 4050. 

7, Wm Skirving ſentenced to 15 
Fears tranſportation tor ſedition. 

8. The Furkiſh Ambaſtador jutro- 
duced to his Majeſty. 

11. Victory gained by the Spaniſh 
and Portugueze over the French at 
Roufilion, on Dec. 11: 800 French 
Filled, zo pieces of cannon and 600 
priſoners taken. - Accounts received, 
that the French had forced the Duke 
of Brunſwick to raiſe the ſiege of Lan- 
dau on the 26th of December. 

14. Maurice Margarot ſentenced to 
14. vears tranſportation for ſedition. 

15. Ofhcial accounts received of the 
evacuation of 'Toulon by the Engliſh. 

16. Accounts received of a conſpi- 
racy being diſcovered at Stockholm, 

18. Accounts received of Chander- 
nagore, in the Eaſt Indies, bein 
taken from the French in July laſt. 


21. The Britiſh and Iriſh Parlia- 
ments meet. | 

22. Accounts received of a great 
number of priſoners being ſhot by the 
French at Toulon.— Earl Stanhope: 
moved the Houle of Peers to beſeech 
his Majeſty to recognize the French 
republic ; negatived. 

25. Accounts received of the cap. 
ture of Pondicherry from the French, 
on the 23d of Auguſt, 

26. Skirving and Margarot con- 
vided of ſedition, ſent off from Edin- 
butgh to London.—Gerald and Sin- 
clair ſurrender themſelves at Edin- 
burgh, to ſtand trial for ſedition.— 
A procels of nullity inſtituted to diſ- 
folve the marriage of Prince Auguſtus 
and Lady Auguſta Murray. | 

27. His Majeſty ſeat a meſſage to 
Parliament, that he had given orders 
for the debarkation of the Heſſian 
troops, to prevent ſickneſs.—A de- 
putation of Americans ſolicited the 
French to releaſe Paine from priſon. 

ö 28. Ac- 
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28. Accounts received that the 


8 Spaniards had defeated the French at 
* 5 Perpignan. | 


29. The Houſe of Commons voted 


4 85,000 ſeamen, and 12,000 marines, 
for the year 1794.— Hamilton Rowan 
convicted of ſedition at Dublin, 


FEBRUARY. 
2. The French Convention decreed 


that any officer who ſurrenders his ſhip 


to the enemy, unleſs double his force, 


is guilty of treaſon. 


3. Several perſons loſt their lives in 


a a crowd at the Haymarket theatre. 


Cape Tiberon taken by Lieutenant- 
*X colonel Whitelocke.. . 


4. A hre at Gottenburgh, which 
conſumed upwards of 109 houſes. 
'5. Mr. Pitt laid the Budget before 


the Commons, ſtating the loan at 


L1,000,000l. 


6. Marquis of Lanſdowne made a 


motion in the Houſe of Peers to ad- 


dreſs his Majeſty for peace. Contents 
13; non-contents 103. 

26. The palace at Copenhagen con- 
ſumed by fire. a 

28. A national faſt kept through- 


; out England and Scotland. 


MARCH. 


1. Royal aſſent given to French 
Property Transfer Bill; repeal of du- 
ties on gloves, burials, marriages, 
births, &c. 

2. Paris in want of proviſions. 

8. The Convert frigate and ſeveral 
ſhips from Jamaica, wrecked on the 
Grand Camaynes. | 

11. The King of Pruſſia iſſued or- 
ders for his forces, except 20,000, to 
return to Cologne. ö 

13. New Drury-lane theatre opened. 

14. Joſeph Gerald ſentenced to 14 

years tranſportation for ſedition. 
17. Advicereceived of Lord Hood's 
ſucceſs at Corſica, in taking St. Fio- 
renzo, &C.; alſo of the ſucceſs of the 
Britiſh forces at St. Domingo, in 
taking Leogane, St. Marc, &c. 

23. The Ruſſian troops evacuated 
e and KRoſciuſko took poſſeſ- 
ON, "oy 
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25. Hebert and his accomplices ex- 
ecuted at Paris. 


26. A propoſition in Congreſs for 
laying an embargo on Britiſh ſhips j 


negatived by a majority of two votes. 


27. A convention agreed upon be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden, for the 


mutual defence of their rights, 


31. 
creed, that there was a God! 


APRIL. 


1. The French attacked P. Cobour 
at Cateau, but were defeated with the 
loſs of 200 men and 5 pieces of cannon. 

2. St. Lucia taken from the French. 

5. Advice received, that Marquis 
Cornwallis had reſigned the Gover- 
norſhip of India, and Sir John Shore 
appointed in his place. Danton and 


his friends executed at Paris. 


6. Dr. Prieſtley ſailed for America. 

7. The French forces attacked 
and defeated with great loſs near 
Landrecy.— The Ruſſians driven from 
Warſaw. | 

19. A treaty entered into betwean 
Britain, Holland, and Pruſſia, by which 
the latter power was to furniſh forces, 
and the two former to pay for them. 

20. Guadaloupe ſurrendered to the 
Britiſh forces. 

23. Capt. Sir J. B. Warren's ſqua- 
dron took La Pomone of 44 guns, and 
La Babet of 22 guns, both French 
trigates.— The French defeated near 
Cambray, with the loſs of 1200 killed 
and three pieces of cannon. 

26, Near Catean, the French at- 
tacked the Britiſh, who defeated them 
with great ſlaughter, taking their Ge- 


The French Convention de- 


neral (Chapuy) priſoner, and thirty» 


five pieces of cannon.— The Auſtrians 
alſo defeated them at Priſches, taking 
22 pieces of cannon. 

29. The French defeated General 
Clairfait, and took Courtray.— A loan 
for two millions and a half ſterling 
began to be negociated in London, for 
the Emperor of Germany. 

39. Landrecy ſurrendered to the 
Allies. | 

In April, a great number of per- 
ſons guillotined && Paris. | 


MAY; 


/ 
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MAT. 


1 


priſon. 

The French repulſed at Rouſe- 
laar, with the loſs of 300 men and 3 
pieces of cannon. 

6. Mel. Muir, Palmer, &c. failed 
for Botany Bay. 

Received the royal aſſent, an 
at to enable his Majeſty to employ 
and pay French offigers.— Madame 
Elizabeth of France put on her trial. 

10. Mr. Stone examined before the 
Privy Council and committed to New- 
gate on a charge of High Treaſon.— 
The D. of Vork defeated the French 
at Tournay, with the loſs of 400 men 
and 13 pieces of canon. — Madame 
Elizabeth of France guillotined. 
12. T. Hardy taken up on a charge 
of High Treaſon.— His Majeſty ſent a 
meſſage to Parliament concerning ſe- 


ditious ſocieties, that their books, 


&c. were ſeized. 


13. Mr. Thelwall apprebended for 

Treaſon. 
#14: TheRev. ]. Joyce apprehended 
for Treaſon.— Gen. Kaunitz defeated- 
the French, and drove them beyond 
the 8Sambre.— Watt, Downie; &c. ap- 
prehended at Edinburgh. 

18. General Pcaulicu defeated the 
French at Buillon; killed 1200, took 
300 priſoners, and 6 pieces of cannon, 

20. Horne Tooke and others com- 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of 
High Treaſon. 

22. Baſlia ſurrendered to Ld. Hood. 

23. Received the royal aſſent,” an 
act to empower bis Majeſty to detain 
ſuch perſons as he ſhall ſuſpect are 
conſpiring, againſt his perſon or go- 
vernment.—General Mollendorff de- 
feated the French at Keyſerſlautern; 
killed 1000, took 2000 piifoners, 18 
pieces of cannon, and all the camp 
equipage.—Cecille Regnault, a fe- 
male, aged 20, attempied to aſſaſſi- 
nate Robeſpierre and Collotd'Herbois. 

24. General Nauniiz defeated rhe 
French, obliged t. nem to pais the 
Sambre, took 3002 priſoners, and 50 
pieces of cannon.— A plot diſcovered 
* Tort to mere. the 105 al fa; ny, 


I. Hamilton Rowan eſcaped from 
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28. The Convention paſſed a de- 
cree, that no quarter be given to the 
Britiſh and Hanoverians, 


JUNE. 


1. Lord Howe defeated the French 
grand fleet; took fix fail of the line, 
and ſunk three, Grand illuminations 
throughout the whole kingdoms. 

3- The combined army oblige the 
French to raiſe the fiege of Charleroi. 

. The Duke of York's houſe at 
Oatlands deſtroyed by fire.—Point-a- 
Petre, in Gaudalope, taken by the 
French. 

8. A feſtival celebrated at Paris, 
dedicated to the Supreme Being. 
The Poles defeated by the Pruſſians 
near Chelm.—Port-au-Prince, St. Do- 
mingo, taken, and 45 rich loaded ſhips 
tound in the harbour. 

10. The French fleet from Toulon 
blocked up in Guijon bay, near An- 
tibes, by part of Lord Hood's fleet. 

13. A violent earthquake and erup- 
tion of Mount Veſuvius, near Naples, 
which did conſiderable damage. 

16. Henry Vorke apprehended for 
High Treaſon. 

17. La Sybelle, of 46 guns, taken 
near Smyrna by the Romney, of 50 
guns, Hon. Capt. Paget. 

20. City of Ypres ſurrendered to 
the French. 

21. The Corſicans accepted of a 
new conſtitution, and acknowledged 
the King of Great Britain as King ot 
Corſica. 

24. Liege taken by the French. 

T he French entered Bruges. 


23: 
20. Charlerai taken by the French. 
27. A mob at Warſaw put eight of 


the principal Nobles to death, as trai- 
tors to their country, 


Oſtend evacuated by the Bri- 
ti! * = 


JULY. 


. The French defeated the Britiſh: 
at Point. a- Pere, with the loſs of 300 
men. 
3. Several places in Natolia, Tur— 
key, deſtroy 2d by a great earthquake. 
6. The Britiſh out poſts at Aloſt 
driven in with confdergble loſs. 


9. The 


9. The French entered Bruſſels. 

11. Parliament prorogued.—Par- 
tial change of the Miniſtry, by the ad- 
miſſion of the Duke of Portland and 
his friends, _ 

13. The French defeated by the 
Pruſſians, with the loſs of 3000 men 
and their artillery. 

14. Admiral Murray's ſquadron, on 
the American ſtation, captured 14 fail 
of the enemy's ſhips, laven with pro- 


viſions ; the Hound ſloop of war taken 


by two French frigates. 

18. Namur ſurrendered to the 
French. 

20. A revolution at Geneva, in 
conſequence of which ſeveral perſons 
were put to death. 

24. A dreadful fire near Ratcliffe- 
croſs, London, by which about 600 
houſes were conſumed; the loſs ſup- 
poſed to amount to a million ſterling. 

27. The French entered Antwerp. 

28. Robeſpierre's party overthrown 


at Paris, and Robeſpierre ſenior and 


junior, St. Juſt, Couthon, &c. put to 


death, to the number of 21. 


AUGUST. 

10. Calvi, and with it the whole 
iſland of Corſica ſurrendered to the 
Britiſh, 

15. A riot in London, which con- 


tinued ſeveral days, by which many 


houſes were gutted, occaſioned by the 
Practice of crimping. 


25. A 4o-gun frigate and two cor- 


XX vettes drove on ſhore on the French 


# coaſt, and totally deſtroyed, by Sir 
J. B. Warren's ſquadron. 


26. Sluys ſurrendered to the French. 
29. L'Impetueſe, of 74 guns, one 


of Lord Howe's prizes, burnt at Portſ- 
mouth by accident. 


SEPTEMBER, 


Watt tried at Edinburgh, and 
found guilty of High Treaſon, after 
2 trial of 22 hours. 

5. Downie convicted of the ſame 
crime, after a trial of 20 hours. 

6. Watt and Downie condemned 
to be hanged, &c. at Edinburgh, on 
October 15,— The Pruſſians retreated 


from be fore Warſaw. 
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9. Tallien wounded by an aſſaſſin. 
14. The Allies retreat acroſs the 

Meuſe. „li 

22. Aix-la- Chapelle taken by the 

French; after ſeveral ſevere actions, 

Gen. Clairfayt retreated from Leige 

to Maeſtricht. | 
27. La Maitre and Higgins appre 

hended, on fuſpicion of ;a plot to aſ- 
ſaſſinate his Majeſty, - 
28. Crevecœur taken by the French, 


OCTOBER. 


3. Gen. Clairfayt defeated, 

9. 'The Eaſt India Company offered 
to raiſe three regiments for the de- 
fence of Great Britain, &c,—Bois-le- 
Duc taken by the French. | 

10. The Poles defeated, and Gen. 
Koſciuſko taken, | 

24. The Sardinians defeated by 
the French. | 

15. Robert Watt executed at Edin- 
burgh for high treaſon. _- | 

19. The greater part of 
foot taken by the French. 

20. La Revolutionaire, of 44 gunsy 
taken by the Artois frigate, of 38. 

25. Coblentz taken by the French. 

28. The trial of Thomas Hardy, 
for high treaſon, commenced. Venlo 
furrendered to the French. 


the 37th 


NOVEMBER. 


4. A ſucceſsful ſortie made by the 
Britiſh from Nimeguen.—Maeſtricht 
ſurrendered to the French. 

5. Thomas Hardy acquitted, afte 
a trial of eight days, | 

6. The Alexander, of 74 guns, ta- 
ken by five French ſhips of the line, 

7. Nimeguen abandoned by the 
Britiſh. 

11. M. De la Fayette eſcaped from 
priſon. 7 

14. Warſaw taken by the Ruſſians 
from the Poles, | 

16. The Poles defeated at Sendo- 
mir. 

17. The trial of Horne Tooke con- 
menced ; advice received of the cap- 
ture of Pampeluna by the French 
The French defeated the Spaniards, 
but loſt their General (Dugommier), 

19. Parliament prorogued to the 
zoth of December; a Treaty of 


Amity, 


45 
.Amity, Commerce, and Navigation 
Signed. between Great Britain and 
America. Nu 
20. The 2 of Paris over- 
come by the Convention.— The Span- 
Jards deſeated, and the Count de la 
Union, their General, killed, | 

DECEMBER, 


* * 


ft 1. Meſſr. Kydd, Bonney, ſoyce, 
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- Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


of Leogane, in St. Domingo, and the 


10. Earl Fitzwilliam appointed 


12. Mr. Pitt concluded a loan for 
18 or 24, ooo, oool. ſterling.— The 
Earl of Ely created a Knight of St. 
D ö 

13. Advice received of the capture 


moſt part of the iſland of Gaudaloupe, 
by the French. _ 

14. The Cabinet ordered 40,000 
men to be raiſed in Great Britain and 


quitted ; the trial of Mr. Thelwall for Ireland. | 2 

High trealon commenced, — The 17. The Earl of Mansfield ap. 

*rench defeated at Mentz, when they pointed Lord Prefident of the Privy 1 

Jol 4000 nieh. Council, — The Earl of Chatham ap- 

© © 5. "The Tuffrages of all ihe Colleges pointed Keeper of the Privy Seal, and 

of the Germanic Empite were in fa- Earl Spencer Firſt Lord of the Ad. 

vod of a peace, © J miralty. „ 

8. Accounts received of the cap- 19. The Dutch diſpatched two 

ture of St."Marc in St. Domingo, by Commiſlioners to treat for peace at 

the French, _ | Paris. | 4 

nel ee. ' 1 
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The deſpotic power of a people is a blind and fooliſh power, always acting againſt itſelf, and 

never grows abſolute, and above the laws, but it deſtroys itſelf.“ =_— 

£4 t | Dlalegues of the Dead. bi 

AWS are the foundations of all Of all power, the power of a peo. 


| governments; by cheſe it is that 
individuals ate held together, by a ſuf- 
frage of their own in one body; with a 
view to contribute collectively ſome- 
what towards the good of the whole. 
All laws are ſupported by power; 
and as long as power is ſubject to the 
laws it cannot endanger the common 
good; although it may in ſome caſes 


be exerciſed in a manner that may 


alarm the minds of thoſe who are but 
imperfectly acquainted with the art 

of governing. But whenever power 
gains an aſcendency over the laws, it 
can only be compared to a wild beaſt 
which tears and deſtroys every thing 

that may gratify its appetite, or its 
reſentment, 


ple is moſt to be dreaded ; because 
without law there can be no coinci- 
dende of opinion, no unanimiiy og 
ſentiment, no ſimilarity of intention, 
no determinate plans of action, ro 
certain rules to act by, nor any pro” 
bable proſpe&t of an ultimate and 
uniform determination of conduct 1 
any exertions of a public nature. 
The efficacy of power is excellen 
when it is, as it ever ſhould be, ſubſ 
ject to the reſtraint of wiſe and gocg 
laws; but in all other caſes it '$ 
dreadful beyond deſcription. It maj 
beſt be compared to the irreſiſtibſ 
rage of fire, which neither ait, 3! 
duſtry nor numbers can ſuppreſs ; ang 
whole fury will continue without d 
| mind 


- 
C 


ioution till the fuel that ſupplies 
t begins to be perceptibly exhauſted. 
1 Al power that is not ſubject to the 
Pontrol of laws, may properly be 
Permed de/potic or arbitrary power. 
ro ſuch power, no reaſonable and 
- Folightened people would ever tamely 
Sub mic, 
9 All power that is ſubject td laws 4s 
Þ&mited power; it is power that cannot 
y jure us, unleſs we tranſgreſs thoſe 


Jon and ſupport. It is a ſpecies of 
Power that leaves us perfectly at li- 
Perty to do what we pleaſe, as long 
p- it is our will and pieaſure to do 
ad Phat we ought. But when paſſions 
d- We oppoſed to reaſon, theory to 

Practice, intereſt to ſafety, and the 
wo Shadows of hope to the deciſions of 


at Spdgment, the reign of diſcretion 
3.4 give way to the innovations of 
lly, and the ſceptre of reaſon mutt 
eld to the ever changeable influence 


fancy. | 
Give to a nation of ſlaves the pri- 
Wege to be free, and they will in- 
Fently make ſlaves of each other. 
"With the majority of the lower orders 
of people, in every nation and 
EOuntry, the true notion of liberty is 
nd ever was) for every one to do that 
which is right in his own opinion. 
f, and Wen whoſe minds. are uncultivated, 
re incapable of judging wiſely or 


end. 4 aſcreetly concerning the beſt pro- 

able means of inſuring their own 
© eg 4 Iroperty, ſaſety and welfare. Every 
ecaule piag around us is governed by laws 
00 aitable to its exiſtence 3; but men, 
an) o geing rational creatures, are left to 
ation ame laws for themſelves, as times, 
3 "i ircumſtances, ſituations, and im- 
| 


44 rovements may require. And many 
„f the laws which have been inſti- 
ted, have originated from crimes 
hich had been previouſly commit- 
d; for it is highly reaſonable to 
ppoſe, that a reaſonable being will 
t rationally until experience con- 
inces us of the contrary. But no 


Kabi aeoretical exertion of reaſon is com- 
eulen Wetent to experience; which is moral 
ait, emonſtration. Vices that are yet 
eſs 7 au 
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aws which it was conſtituted to ſanc- 


27 
unknown, are yet to be provided 


againſt ; for eyery new ſpecies of of- 


fence chat is dangerous, gives riſe to 
a new ſpecies of legal reftraint and 
puniſhment. And the full exerciſe 
of liberty is the moſt plain demon- 
ſtration we can have, that liberty is 
dangerous when it 4s not ſubje& to 
the power of the laws. We eſteem 
our laws ſuperior to ourſelves, only 
becauſe we would not ourſelves poſ- 
ſeſs the liberty to injure. each other 
with impurity, It is only a baſe and 
corrupt, a ſeliſh and callous diſpo- 
ſition that can induce us to wiſh for 
power to do hurt. The uniform aim 
and intention of all good men, is to 
do all the good they can, without di- 
rectly or indirectly injuring. a fingle 
individual, What therefore is the 
uniform aim and intention of all good 
men, 1s the uniform aim and intens 
tion of all good laws. And when by 
knavery or art men in power endea- 
vour to 1njure or oppreſs the poor and 
the indigent, their crime is of a 
public nature, and deſerves the ſe- 
vereſt reprehenſion. Firmneſs of 
mind 1s the greateſt characteriſtic of 
rationality. And an injured indi- 
vidual will ſcarcely ever be forſaken 
by good men, if he has not firſt of 
all been weak enough to forſake him- 
ſelf. There is a mejeſty in rational 
beings which nothing but vice or 
weakneſs can purge away, Fear is 
indeed the greateſt enemy they have; 
but fear has no ſting where conſcience 
recogniſes no crime, Laws are not 
made to circumſcribe the liberty of 
the good ; but only to regulate the 
conduct of the bad. And fo great, 
ſo very great, is the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving the ſovereignty of the laws, 
that there are times in which the 
beſt meant attempt ro amend, even 
the moſt unpopular of them would be 
extremely dangerous, Who would 
attempt to improve the ſtrongeſt edi- 
fice during the concuſſions of an earth- 
quake? And we may reſt aſſured, 
that there is nothing in ſociety that 
may more fitly be likened to the de- 
ſryRive-and fatal effects of an earth- 

D | quake, 
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quake, than popular tumults and 
commotions, whether they rage at 
home or in neighbouring countries. 
An enthuſiaſm for liberty is, among 

articular deſcriptions of people, as 
Infectious as the plague ; and it is as 
fatal as it is infectious. It is a ſpe- 
cies of madneſs that rejoices at the 
deſtruction it occaſions. And it 
uſually reigns till it totally deſtroys 
Itſelf, In every age and country, 
liberty is always moſt likely to be 
abuſed by thoſe who have experienced 
the ſmalleſt ſhare of it. Every ge- 
neration thinks itſelf wiſer than the 
preceding one; but in every mode of 
government the trueſt wiſdom con- 
liſts in preferring experience to ſpe- 
culation. In looking backward we 
have the wiſdom of ages to depend 
upon. In looking forward we relt 
only on ourſelves. That however is 
the beſt cement that becomes ſtronger 
as it grows older; and thoſe are the 
beſt laws which are more admired in 
Proportion as- they are better under- 
ſtood. The great misfortune 1s. that 
in all countries the number who are 
capable of underſtanding the diſtin- 
guiſhing requiſites of good laws, is 
1mall. [tis a difficult taſk to enable 
the bulk of mankind to reaſon ſoundly 


on ſubjects to which they have never 
| ſcientifically turned their attention. 


To draw juſt concluſions from ab- 
ſtract ſpeculations, requires a degree 
of knowledge that the majority of a 
people can never arrive at, unleſs 
there were public ſeminaries eſta- 
bliſhed for the expreſs purpoſe of in- 
ſtructiog them in the ſcience of juris- 
e wm The. natural order, po- 
itical ſecurity, and regular harmony 
of ſociety depend on the goodneſs 
and permanency of its laws. And 
whatever has a tendency to render 


the laws inſecure or unſtable, has a 
ſimilar tendency to render every bleſ- 


fing inſecure chat is enjoyed under 
the due adminiſtration of them. And 
It is much to be wiſhed that the laws 


of this country were better known 
and underſtood by the lower orders of 
people than they are, As a compact 


checks a ſpirit of revolution, as ſhew-i 


never mix with the mob till their call 


the cry of the ſober, the frugal and 
the induſtrious ſo importunate or { 


thoſe perſons who are foremoſt to ex. 


invsriably indolent, extravagant 


body, the laws, which form the con. 
ſtitution of this country, will tans i 
the teſt of the moſt ſcrupulous inve(. © 
tigation ; although, ſeparately taken, 1 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that they are ai 7 
equally unexceptionable; or that 
there ate not ſome which the beſt in. 1 
formed of wiſe men and true patriou 
would not wiſh to fee either repealed 
or amended. That there is room for 5 
improvement, no man will deny, 
who is capable of reaſoning andi 1 
Judging. That this is not the mot 
favourable time for the moſt deſirable 
improvements, all diſcreet and oy 
informed people perfectly agree. 
preſent then, the grand object <F- 8 
tention ſhould be directed to chef 
ſituation and circumſtances of a il 
poor. This deſcription of people 
ſhould never be ſuffered to feel the | 
hand of oppreſſion, or the cravings of 
want, The moment of imminen:® 
danger is, when the ſuperior order: 
of people turn a deaf ear to the juſ 
and reaſonable complaints of the in · 
ferior ones, 

The preſent high price of provi. 
ſions, claims the ſlricteſt attention 
from all ranks of people poſſeſſed of: 
property. At a criſis like the pre- 
ſent, the neceſſities of the poor are beg 
firſt things that governors ſhould tum 
their attention to. Nothing ſo I 


e Ms 
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a 
ing kindnels to the ſober, honeſt and ö A 
induſtrious poor. Theſe ought never 1 
to be heard in vain. Make theſe 8 
contented, and, generally peaking 42 . 
the laws are ſecure. For theſe will 


becomes deſperate, But neceſſity has nc 5 5 
laws. Policy and humanity are equally 
intereſted in alleviating the diſtreſſe 
of the poor. At no time however i 


dangerous, as the murmurs that ariſe 
from the lazy, the profligate and the 
drunken, Could the characters ol 


cite popular tumults, be accurately 
knowe, we ſhould find them to b 


wo ES bitious or abandoned; and the 
may aracters of ſome would moſt pro- 
vel. } zbly be found to conſiſt of a mix- 
* re ſof all. A miſrepreſentation of 
ales, an exapgeration of diſtreſſes, 
bat Ind an overcharged ſtatement of grie- 
ances, are what the motley efforts 
ee mob principally excel in. Little 
= they love, honour and reſpect the 
ws, they are zealous to convince 
Ys that they love, honour and reſpect 
auth and juſtice till leſs. Rulers 
Muſt not be too complaiſant ; for had 
ee no laws but what were in all re- 
FÞecs perfect, yet even laws of this 
Fe ſcription would not inſure univer- 
"XK obedience,- Thoſe who are weak 
ZMmnough to place no dependence on 
i emſelves, will be vain enough, and 
. {Wicked enough, to expect every thing 
om the laws. But as on the one 


* 
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revent ſubjects from being rich, ſo 
n the other hand they muſt not re- 
4 Wain them from being poor, I can- 
in ot however but expreſs a wiſh, that 
e wages of the labourers might al- 


or Ways bear a certain proper proportion 
* the price of thoſe particular kinds 
1 , k provifions, which may with pro- 
1 riety be ſtyled the abſolute neceſ- 


un aries of life; becauſe without ſuch a 
_ gulation, there are times when the 
an *HFabouring poor cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt, 


"a 14 inleſs they receive aſſiſtance from the 
eneroſity of the public, or through 


he medium of parochial aſſeſſments, 
Poth of which it would be ſound po- 


iey to avoid, if there was a poſſibility 
Wn df ſo doing; for after a firit applica- 


Aa 


- 


Fo ion has been made, and relief 
we Pranted, every ſubſequent one is 
ee ade with leſs and leſs ſerupuloſity. 


Ehe delicacy of the feelings gra- 
Aoally wears off, and the original in- 
dependence of the mind degenerates 


od g into a hardened inſenſibility, from 
* hich it ſeldom recovers. No men 
bp poſſe ſſed of ſentiments of humanity, 


to work for them for leſs wages than 


oy may be abſolutely neceſſary to ſup- 
e port them, agreeable to the ſtation 
and, 2 S 

* they move in. Even for our caitle 


Hand, laws muſt not be calculated to 


il wiſh or expect the labouring poor 
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we provide neceſſaries; and ſhall we 
do leſs for thoſe of our fellow crea- 
tures, from whoſe labours we receive 
a reaſonable ſhare of profit, advan- 
tage, convenience, or improvement ? 
Men are the proper guardians of 
men. Each ſhould look on his 
neighbour with a view to promote 
his neighbour's advantage. And if 
we can reap ſome advantages our- 
ſelves by ſtriving to benefit thoſe a- 
round us, we are doing good in the 
belt poſſible manner: We are aging 
in our proper ſphere, and the nation 
at large is reaping the fruits of our 
well meant endeavours. The grand 
deſideratum in reformation is, not a 
new ſyſtem of laws, but a rational 
mode of thinking and acting con- 
ſiſtent with that univerſal and moſt 
ſalutary of all maxims, doing by others, 


as we ourſelues would bs done by, that 


is wanting to make ſociety more per- 
fect, and individuals leſs dependent. 


For the freedom of a nation never 


ſtands upon a firmer or a better foun- 
dation, than when the general good 
is made the grand obje of legiſlation, 

When labourers are ſuffered to be- 
come dependent on any thing but 
their labour, they in ſome degree 
become ſlaves, Induſtry, honeſty, 
ſobriety, and perſeverance, are the 
beſt things on which the labourer can 
depend. When he flies from theſe 
to graſp at charity, he foregoes his 
birth-right for a meſs of pottage, 
He exchanges a permanent ſecurity 
for a temporary relief, 'The price of 
labour ſhould always be ſufficient to 
preſerve men, who can, and do la- 
bour, from aſking any additional re- 
lief ; it ſhould be fully ſufkcient to 
ſupply them with neceſſaries, or the 
only grand inducement to it will ſoon 
be totally loſt, It ſhould not how- 
ever be much more than ſufficient for 


theſe purpoſes, for if it is, the la- 


bourer may grow rich, and then he 


will ceaſe to labour; or he may earn 


as much in three days, as will be ſuf- 
ficient to maintain him ſeven, and 
conſequently may be inclined to work 


only when he has occaſion for money. 
D 2 Uader 
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Under ſuch circomſtances ſociety 
would greatly ſuffer. Moſt of all 
would the pernicious effects of giving 
too high a price for labour be tound* 
in agriculture, Even the farmer who 
does not im rove his lands in order 


to make them prod uee the molt they 


are capable of producing, is deficieut 
is his duty as a member of ſociety. 
Yet if he gives too high a price for 
labour, he will have leſs ener to 
ſpare for 1 Improvements. 

Whatever be men's callings or oc- 


In Nux ABER XIII. page 289, we laid before our Readers a brief Account 
of LoxD MacarTNEY's EmBassy to CHINA zwe ſhall now lay before 


them ſeveral 


cupations, . whether they be mer. 
chants, tradeſmen, farmers or arti. 
ſans; whether they be maſters, ſer. 5 7 
vants or labourers, if they are inge. 1 
nious, attentive, active and. induſ. 
trious, their labours ſhould be crowned 
with a reward proportionate to their FA 
ſituations, callings and exertions, 8 
This reward would ftimulate then 
to induſtry, preſerve them from want, N 2 
and protect them from ſlavery. = 
SEMPER IDM. ; 
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CURIOUS AND INTERESTING PARTICULARS 


RESPECTING THE 


CITY OF PEKIN. 


Nen capital of China is fituated in 
a fertile plain about 60 or 70 
miles from the famous wall, and is the 
ordinary reſidence of the Emperor.— 
Its name, Pekin, ſignifies te the 
Court of the North,” in diſtinction 
from Naukin, Which means „ the 
Court of the South.” The latter was 
for many ages the reſidence of the 
emperors, until they found it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to remove northward, 
to repel the more numerous in Zurſions 
of the Tartars, their reſtleſs neigh- 
bours. 

Pekin is built in a ſquare form, and 
divided into two cities; namely, Sin- 
Ching, or the new city, where the 
Emperor commonly refides, and Lau- 
Ching, or the old city. The new 


city, which was built in 1405, is 


chiefly inhabited by Tartars, who 
made good their ſettlement in the 
empire — The old, by Chineſe. The 
walls of the new city are ſtately, and 
worthy of the capital of the greateſt 
empire of the world :. thoſe of the old 
are leſs ſo, and ſimilar to thoſe of 


other Chineſe cities. Horſemen may 
aicend the walls of the new city by 
means of a path intended for the 
purpoſe. In ſeveral places there are 
houſes built fer a corps-de-garde ; the 
towers are within bow-ſhot of each 
other; ſome larger than the reſt con- 
tin detachments of troops. wy 
The gates of the city, which are 
nine in number, are lofty and well 4 
arched, and ſupport very large pavi- 81 
lions nine ſtories high, each ſtorey 
— furniſhed with windows ard i 
loop-holes. The loweſt ſtorey is for 
the retreat of the officers and ſoldiers 5 
of the guard. Before each gate there 7, 
is an open area or parade, about 360 
feet, encompaſſed by a ſemi- circular 
wall of equal height and breadth with 
that of the city: it ſerves as a depoſit 
for arms. This parade has no accels 
from the great road, and is com- 
manded by the cannon of the pavilion. 
There is alſo another pavilion like the 
former to command the road; ſo that 
each gate is provided with two pav1- 
lions, and the cannon of the one can 


play 
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and 120 feet wide. The houſes are 
generally only one ftory high, and 
make a mean appearance. The ſhops, 
however, on both ſides are neat, and 
in riches perhaps excel moſt in Eu- 
rope. The entrance into them is 
adorned with gildings, ſculptures, 
paintings, and japannings, in a man- 
ner which charms the eye. The 
ſtreets are exowded with infinite mul- 
titudes of people, among whom not 
one woman is to be ſeen; and it is 
aſtoniſhing to ſee the confuſion cauſed 
by the ſurpriſing. number of horſes, 
mules, aſſes, camels, waggons, and 
chairs, without reckoning the various 
crowds of men, 100 and 200 in a 
cluſter, which are every now and then 
met with, either collected about ſome 
fortune-teller, or juggler with cups 
and balls, or liſtening to ballad- 
fingers and others, who repeat ludi- 
crous ſtories for their diverſion, or 
elſe gaping at quacks, who diſtribute 
their medicines, * and are very elo- 
quent in the diſplay of their admirab/: 
effects. Were it not for a horſeman 
Who goes before to clear the way, 
people of diſtinftion would be topped 
every moment. 3 
Pekin is the great mart of all the 
riches and commodities of the empire. 
People are carried through the ſtreets 
in chairs by men, others on horſes, 
which here ſtand in the ftreets for 


hire, like coaches in London, and 


may be had for fix-pence or ſeven- 
pence”per day—the ner, when de- 
fired, leads the horſe by the bridle to 
any part of the city, and is acquainted 
with the refidencies of all the princi- 


pal people. 


The police is wonderfully well con- 
ducted, inſomuch, that the molt per- 
fect harmony prevails among the 210 
lions of Tartars and Chineſe. Many 
years "paſs without an inſtance of 
houſe-breaking or murder; and fo 


ſtrict are the regulations that the per- 


* 
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play upon the city, while thoſe of the 


other can ſcour the neigboarmig ter- 


ritofry © | 
"The ſtreets of Pekin are perfectly 
ſtraight, about a league in length, 
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petrator of any crime cannot poſſibly 
efcape. In the great ſtreets there are 
guard-houſes of ſoldiers, who day and 
tight parade the city with ſwords 
and whips, chaſtiſing, without diſ- 
tinction, all whom they find makin 
any diſturbance. Even the im 
ftreets are overlooked by the foldiers 
from the large ones, from which they 
are ſeparated by croſs-barred gates, 
which are ſhut up every night, ſo 
that none of the inhabitants can pof- 
fibly leave their own diſtrict. They 
are never opened in the night unlets 
the perſon has a lanthorn in his hand, 
and aſſigns a ſuſſicient cauſe, inch as 
the want of a phyſician ; ſo that here 
there are no midnight revels and aſ- 
ſemblies as in the large cities of Eu- 
rope. Were even thoſe belonging to 
the Emperor's palace to be found in 
the ſtreets at improper hours, they 
would be taken into caltody. 

The ſtreets are kept very clean, for 
the ſoldiers, beſides watching in the 
night, ſee that every perſon cleans 
before his door, and ſweeps and wa- 
ters every morning and evening in 
dry weather, removing the dirt after 
rain. The ſoldiers are alſo employed 
in cleanſing the middle of the ſtreets, 
after they have taken up the dirt, for 
the city is not paved: they either 
beat it, or dry it by turning, or elſe 
mix it up with other dry earth, inſo- 
much that within two hours after the 
heavieſt rains, a perſon may walk over 
the city without ſoiling his ſhoes. 
'This however is chiefly ſpoken of the 
ſtreets of the new city, for thoſe of 
the old are narrower, and have not 
the advantage of the ſoldiers to clean 
them. 

'The center of the new city is en- 
eloied by another wall, low and nar- 
row, but adorned with large gates, 
called © Wang-chin,” that is“ the 
Imperial Wall.” Its ſouthern gate 
forms that of the palace, and is about 
100 fathoms from the principal gate 
of rhe city, the ſcite of which is due 
ſouth. | 

The Imperial palace covers a large 
tract of ground, and conſiſts of a pro- 

digious 


flo e of marble, not flairs, 
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digious aſſemblage of large buildings, 
{ſpacious courts and gardens, incloſed 
within a brick wall, which has bat- 
tlements along the. curtains, and is 
adorned with ſmall pavilions at the 
angles. Over each gate there is a 
pavilion, ſtronger and more lofiy 
than the former, ſurrounded by a gal- 
lery fopported by pillars. This is 
what 15 properly called the palace, as 
it contatos the apartments of the Em- 
peror and his family. Without the 
palace, and between its incloſure and 
the firſt wall, are the reſidences of the 
Officers of the Houſehold and the 
Eunuchs— the tribunals of juſtice are 
alfo tbere.— The architecture of the 
palace is very different from the Eu- 
ropean ſtile. Nevertheleſs it is vaſt, 
and firikes the eye by the regular diſ- 
pofition of the apartments, and the 
firucture of the roots, which have four 
ſides rtfing very high, adorned on the 
ſupports with a border of flower-work 
turned up at the ends: the whole co- 
vered with varniſhed tyles of fo beau. 
tiful a yellow, that they appear at a 
diſtance to be gilt. A ſecond roof, 
equally glittering, riſes from the walls, 
and goes quite round, ſupported by 
an immenſe number of beams, joints 
and fpars, all japanned, of a green 
colour, and ornamented with gold fi- 
gures. This ſecond roof, with the 
projection of the firſt, makes a kind 
of crown to the buildings, and has a 
very fine effect. The fplendid effect 


of the whole, producing one entire 


firufore, is extremely magnificent, 
perfectly augult, and worthy of the 
greateſt empire upon earth. The ter- 
races upon which the apartments are 
conftrutted, effentially contribute to 
the general air of grandeur: theſe are 


15 feet from the ground, are caſed 


with white marble, adorned with 


batuftrades, and are open only at the 


entrance of the flaircaſes, which are 
placed on the ſides, and in the middle 
and corners of the front, 

The entrance in the middle is a 
| T his 1s 
the emperor's excluſively—no one elfe 


is allowed to enter by it; and on pub. 


lic days he is conveyed this way into 


his palace, in a covered chair. 


The terraces extend from eaſt to 
weſt, and form, before the doors and 
windows of the apartments, a very MX 
broad platform paved with marble, 
and projecting in every direction eight 
feet beyond the building. In the 
outer court, fronting the Imperial 
Hall, the Mandarines range them- 
ſelves on appointed days, to renew 
their homage and perform the pre- 
ſcribed ceremonies ; and this they do 
whether the Emperor be preſent or b 


not.— It is cuſtomary for them even 
in his abſence to lay their foreheads 
on the ground before the gates of the 
palace, with the ſame formality as if 
they were before the Emperor on his 
Throne. | 
The Royal halls are about 130 feet 
ſquare, their cielings being of carved 
work, varniſhed with green, and 
adorned with gilt dragons. The pil- 
lars which ſupport the roof within are 
ſix or ſeven feet in circumference at 
the baſe, and cruſted over with a 
kind of paſte, japanned with red. 
The pavement is partly covered with 
carpets, ſimilar to thoſe of Turkey: 7 
the walls are white, but without hang= 
ings, paintings, or looking-glaſſes. 
The throne is in the middle of the 7 
hall, and conſiſts of a lofty alcove, 
very neat, but neither rich nor mag- 7 
nificent, It has inſcribed upon it tbe 
word, Shing, which, in its moſt 
uſual acceptation, fignifies holy, but, 
as applied to the Emperor, denotes 
excellent, perfect, moſt wiſe. On the 
platform in front are very capacious 
brazen veſſels, in which perfumes are 
burnt during cere monies ; and candle- 
ſticks ſhaped like birds, large enough 
to hold flambeaux. Beſides the large 
hall there are two ſmaller in which 
the Emperor frequently repoſes, or 
robes himſelf—one of theſe is of a cir- 
cular form with windows looking 
every way, and a door facing the 
north, through which the Emperor 
paſſes when going to the throne to re- 
ceive the homage of the Empire. On 
this occaſion he is carried in a * | 
the 
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the bearers of which are dreſſed in red 
veſts embroidered with filk, and caps 
ornamented with feathers. | 

The court before the great Imperial 
Hall, is about 3oo feet long, and 250 
wide. It is ſurrounded by a gallery, 
over which are the imperial Muſeums, 
which are opened on certain occaſions 
—ſuch as coronations, &c. In one 
of theſe are kept vaſes, ard other 
works in metals. In another, large 
quantities of beautiful furs, A third, 
contains magnificent garments, deco- 
rated with coſtly firs, with which the 
Emperor ſometimes rewards his ſer- 
vants. In a fourth are kept precious 
ſtones, marbles, and pearls, found in 
In the largeſt of all, which 
conſiſts of two ſtories, are preſſes, in 
which are kept the ſilks fabricated for 
the uſe of the Emperor, and his fa- 
mily, under the inſpection of a Man- 
darine, who would be puniſhed if they 
were not as highly finiſhed as poſſible. 
There are other ſtore-houſes, in which 


ate depoſited bows, arrows, and horſe 


furniture, either made at Pekin, or 
brought from foreign countries, as 
preſents to the Emperor. There is 
one alſo in which the choiceſt teas, 


IN 


ANNAY is an iſland of 10 or 12 
miles in circumference, with an 
excellent harbour in its boſom. Near 
this harbour on a hill of ſome height, 
called the Compaſs Hill, there 1s a 
little hole dug, about a foot or two 


in depth. A compaſs placed in this 
hole is inſtantly diſturbed, and in a 


ſhort time veers about to the eaſtward, 
till at laſt the north point ſettles itſelf 
in a due ſoutherly direction, and re- 
mains there. At a very little diſtance 


from this hole, perhaps on the very 


edge of it, the needle recovers its 
uſual poſition, 
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drugs, and other productions of China 
are kept. 


Next to the Imperial palace are 


thoſe of the Emperor*s children, and 


other Princes of the Blood, 'They are 
very neat within, extremely capacious, 
and have been built at a-vaſt expence. 
With reſpe& to the buildings and em- 
belliſhments, the ſame ſtile pervades 
the whole. The former conſiſts of a 
ſeries of courts, adorned on the fides 
with buildings, and in the front with 
a varniſhed hall raiſed on a platform, 
three or four feet high, bordered by 
large ſquare blocks of hewn ſtone, and 
paved with ſquare tiles. "The gates 
open into little ſtreets, not much fre- 
quented, and have noother ornaments, 
beſides two lions of white Rone, of in- 
different workmanſhip, without any 
order of architecture, or ſculpture in 
ſtone, ſuch as 1s found iathe triumphal 
arches in China. 

The tribunals of the Supreme Ju- 
riſdictions are alſo very large, but ill 
built, and in no way ſuitable to the 
ſplendour of the Empire, 'They are 
ſix in number, and to each is com- 
mitted a particular ſuperintendente. 


O F 


THE MAGNETIC MOUNTAIN OF CANNAY, 


SCOTLAND. 


This fingular circumſtance was 
known when Martia wrote his ac- 
count of theſe iſlands, and is taken 
notice of by him. He indeed ſays, 
the compaſs then ſettled at due eaſt, 
which is alſo very curious. What 
increaſes the ſingularity of this alte- 
ration in the needle, is a diſcovery 
lately made by Hector M' Neil, eſq; 
tackſman of the iſland. He mentioned 
the circumſtance to us, and Lord Bre- 
dalbane, Sir Adam Ferguſſon, Mr. If. 
Hawkins Brown, and the reſt of the 
company, went to examine the fact. 
The harbour, on the north fide, is 

formed 


24 
formed by a bold rock of baſalt, 


which may be about half a mile below, 
and to the ſouthward of the Compaſs- 
hill, of which this rock is a continu- 
ation. We rowed under this rock, 
and when the boat reached its center, 
immediately under the rock, and al- 
moſt touching it, the north point of 
our caompals veered about, and ſettled 
due ſouth and remained there. This 
experiment was frequently repeated 
with the ſame ſucceſs ; but this effect 
was conſined alſo to a very ſmall part 
of the rock, which ſcemed to us di- 
realy ſouth from the hole on Com- 
paſs-hill. At a little diſtance, on 
either fide, the needle recovered its 
uſual poſition. His Jord{hip then di- 
rected the boat to row with great 
quickneſs paſt the rock, when, upon 
our croſſing the place which had be- 
fore affected the needle, it was again 
affected during the paſſage, though 
very quick, and recovered ſoon after 
paſſing this point. We could hardly 
venture to aſſign any cauſe for thele 
appearances, but by ſuppoſing ſome- 
thing magnetical in the rock extend- 
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ing the whole diſtance from the Com- 
pais-bill to the head land at the mouth 
of the harbour. If this ſhould prove 
to be the caſe, we had no ſcruple in 

ronouncing this to be the largeit 
E as yet diſcovered in the 
world. 82 

A part of the rock was broken off, 
at the very ſpot where this affection 
of the needle was obſerved, and was 
applied to the compaſs when removed 
from the rock ; but it ſeemed to pro- 
duce no effect upon the needle what- 
ſoever. Alſo, the compaſs was car- 
ried about the length of the boat from 
the rock, but in a line with Compaſs- 
hill; and it was placed in the {ame 
line on the oppokte fide of the har- 
bour, at about a quarter of a mile's 
diſtance ; neither of theſe experiments 
produced any effect on the needle. 

In this 1fland there are many co- 
lumnar appearances, not unlike to 
Staffa ; and ſeveral, both ſtraight and 
bent, and every way as regular, 
which ſeem alſo to have, like Staffa, 
eſcaped obſervation till very lately, 
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ENGLISH MEN AND ENGLISH WOMEN. 


BY JOHN CASPER LAVATER. 


NGLISHMEN have the ſhorteſt 

and beft arched foreheads ; that 
is to ſay, they are arched only up- 
wards; and, towards the eye-brows, 
either gently decline, or are rectili- 
near. They very ſeldom have point- 
ed, but often round, full, medullary 
noſes. 'The Quakers and Moravians 
excepted, who, wherever they are 
found, are generally thin- li 
Engliſhmen have large, well-defined, 
beautifully curved lips. They have 
alſo a round full chin; but they are 


uliarly diſtinguiſhed by the eye- 


brows and eyes, which are ſtrong, 
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open, liberal, and ſtedfaſt. The out- 
line of their countenance 1s, in gene- 
ral, great; and they never have thoſe 
numerous, infinitely minute traits, 
angles, and wrinkles, by which the 
Germans are fo eſpecially diſtinguiſh- 
ed. Their complexion is fairer than 
that of the Germans. 

All Engliſh Women, whom I have 
known perſonally, or by portrait, ap- 
pear to be compoſed of marrow and 
nerve. They are inclined to be tall, 
ſlender, ſoft, and as diſtant from all 


as heaven 1s from earth! : 
POETRY. 


that is harſh, rigorous, or ſtubborn, 
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JUVENILE sTANZ As. 
APPY the Man when WINTER blows, 


=D” Its harp benum bing chill, 
no the bleſt ſweers of plenty knows, 
Aud has his wonted fill. . 


ho from Diſeaſe and Pain is clear, 
And cloth'd in warm attire, 
ho fits at caſe, and free from care, 


; : Before his blazing fire. 
er ab! was Sr ITM Dos once to view, 


= Poor Pxnvay's low Cort, 
"nd here the bare back d bantlingr rue, 
= The long, long empty pot, 


Where fee the FA TATA pining groan, 
= Whilſt pangs his boſom beat; 

44 here the hapleſs MoTauzz moan 

= O'er an untindled grate. 


- Or where the Priſoner bound by law, 


Amid the din of jars, | 
Ye ſhivering on a bed of ſtraw, 


, 0 craving at che bat. 
ſd they but feel the racking pain, 
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XX You did your alms deny. 


© The weary TxaveaLlitis bath, 


Who toils acroſe the ſnow-rob'd plain, 
Too find the trackleſs path. 


Hunzer and cold, bard lots | he feels, 
9 Yet tries their powers to brave, 


or let the needy beggar ſay, 


t not the Wa EZY by pain oppreſt, 
Your pity <er condemn, 
hen you the ſweets of nature taſte 


12 I FRAY YOU THINK en THEM» 


Bob, Jas. 1795. W. M. 
2 ; — —u—— 
TO A LADY, 
0 drew the Pins from ber Bonnet in a Tbun- 
der Norm. 


(CEASE, Eliza, thy locks to deſpoil, 
| Nor remove the bright ſteel from thy 


hair, 
| ar fryitleſs and fond is the toil 
Since nature as made thee ſo fair. 


While the roſe dn thy cheek ſhall remaia 
And thine eye fo bewitchingly ſhine, 
of endeavour muſt fill be in vain 
or attrattion will always be thine,” 
ol. ul, No. 13, : 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


| MORAL REFLECTION. 


SOON, beneath the brighteſt ſkies, 


Clouds appear, and ſtorms ariſe, 
While the heavens, tempeſt torn, 


Seem with earthly grief to mourn, 


Where would human folly run, 
From the gloom that dims the ſon ? 
Can a ſordid thing of clay 

Soar above the orb of day ? 

Silly mortal, not to know, 

Ev'ry bliſs muſt have its woe; 
Ev'ry beam of light its ſhade, 
Ev'ty tint of beauty fade | - 
Silly mortal to repine, 

That the lot of Nature's thine, 


— —ü— —— + — 
THE STROLLING PLAYER'S 
PROLOGUE, 
BY MR, FITZGERALD, 


JN real life, though few act well their part, 
Rejecting nature and adopting art, 
The Stroller muſt the paſſions all diſplay, 

And ſuit his feelings to each change of play | 
Sometimes Charles Surface, roaring out his 
toaſt— 5 
Then Hamlet - ſtarting at his father's ghoſt 

Or Falfiaff—leering at the merry wife - 
Then Richard fighting for his crown and life ! 
Or, ftung with guilt at Duncan's purpos d death, 
Stare at the viſionary dagger—as Macbeth, 
And when the bowl, the dagger, or the firing, 
Has cleared the Stage of Hero, Mute, and King, 
In humble farce we cvurt the comic vein, : 
In our eyes pleaſure, in our boſoms pain; 
And ſure for Tragedy we're much more fit, 
For rags and poverty are foes to wit, | 
But not to Stollers is confin'd the rage 
Of acting plays in this capricious age; 
Peers, Knights, and Commonets, with Ladies 

fair, . 
Sigh out their ſouls, or rant in wild deſpair; 
And occupy thoſe barns in many a town, 
Where we have laugh'd and wept for half a 

crowns 
But now, alas } we have na chance to eat, 
Since Theatres abound at evesy feat, 
Where gratis you may laugh, or gratis weep, 
Nor bave we, wand'rer, the preſciiptive art, 
To act throughout this life a double part © 
The Patriot out of place, can rail at Kings, 
And deerns Court honours mean and trifting 

things? | [ſtands 
But when the feene is chang's, behold him 
The wand of office zlitt' ring ia bis hand; 

| Courteon 
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Courteous he bows; now Acill'd in Stateſmen's Man ar. ity, flop here and pauſe: 
wiles, On VaniTy's defeat, 
And leaves the People, for the Monarch's Trx1s Lear ſupports thy drooping cauſe, 
ſmiles, 5 4d "| And pupiſhes deceit : 
The c1ivging Courtier, bred from al youth, Here ſcope to thy reflections give, 
No friend to Freedom, and a foe to Truth, Ang teach the jarring World to live, 
Plac'd—is a Tory, and the Piemict's ave; In 'W3s bor; Vr, and in Tay T#4 
Turn'd out- Harden riſen from the 80 ſhall no thorns their boſoms tear, 
grave ; Ori didtuſt, or dice deſpair, 


Recanted errors gain the croud's applauſe, 

He ſhines a Whig, the prop of Freedom's cau ſs! 

The doctor cries abftain from pois nous 
wine, 4 | ; 


: 
" 4 


| 0 11 3 
Yet trinks two bottles, or be could not dine, 


The parſon ſays——** mend your wicked lives,“ 


And yet allows you—balf a dozen wives | 
Thus, on the ſtage of life, mankind diſplay 
A checker'd character esch ſev'ral day; . 
Though: ſome not ſuitet to the Icenes they fill, 
May act, like me, their fictious parts but ill. 
ODE 
T6 THE FALLEN LEAP, 


AH ſtriking emblem of the paſt, 
Thou bid't RxrLECTION (igh; 
Swift by ſtern Winter's dreary blatt, 
Alike we live and dle: 
The brigh:neſs of -thy-vernal green, 
When Spring array'd the blooming ſcene, 
Now faded, weert another form ; 
Bo in our youth, we pay appears 
And frolig through LIE s little year, 
Till plaſted by che form! 
Exulting HAIR, à moment ſtay, 
Bebeld ibis wit berd leaf; 
Like it thou muſt, alas! decay, 
Tue Act'of MAN is brief: 
Tis not thy wean can buy n hour, 
Er bribe Dz aTk' taliſmenic pow'r, 
le ſmiles upon be vain dein: 
Hence lenen to love the poor, if just, 
Fur ſoon, perhaps, their humble duſt 
May mix along Nh tbire. n. 
Fair NAT ba, as the Seafons roll, 
Reviews the paſſing chavge, 
From Indus to the frozen Pole, 
Explores the ample rapge;. 
And as her various race expire, 
af Earth, or Water, Air or Fire, 
She yields the tributary figh; - 
For thoygh, the tender ſcions. ſhoot, 
In quick fucceſlion f:omh the tbot, 
_ They 100 muſt droop and die] 
Puitosoru x her flame may light, 
At Gzxyus' ſatred-ſung, +» 
May pierce: the ſplendid vaults of night, 
Where other ſyſtems run. | 
Creation's glorious works may trace, 
From ſtar ts ftar through endleſs Space, 
But what avails the mighty deed 7 
E'en cheſe muſt from their order ruſh, 
nd in the elemental cruſh, 


, like ibis wither'd werd 


When age conſumes their youth. 
IE! — 5 þ . 

SPONTANEOUS THOUGHTS, 
4 1 2 t 0 


Written in the Ruins of Winche!ſea Caſtle, 


DYN-veſted twilight brings in low'rin 
ee | 

Damp exhaJations creep along the dale; 

The pat, deferted, wheels his loneforhe flizlt 
And melanchely fighs-in ev'ry gale. 

Within this ſpat, where obſcene birds of night 
Neftle, and nod, and ' fcreech, alternat, 

, reund, K+: | 79 

Soft muſic floated once, Whilſt with delight 

The diſtant ſailors caught the dying ſound 


No more the warlike drum founds o'er the! 


-plains, ©. © + 
Nor the ſhrill trumpets pierce the ambien: 
alry” * 4 WR 3 £54 i 


Where ſtood the centinel, now filence reign; 
A:d Deſolation murmurs, Who come 
there? 


Declinipg Commerce now, methinks, I ſee 
In tears, reclin'd agaiaſt the time-ſhook 


wall; 4 
Com'ſt thou, O youth. ſhe cries, to pity me 
Com'ſt * mourn, or to withitand m 

& . x 


Perhaps, in ancient times, when Rother' 

Roll'd 1 and dreadful by theſe ruits 
wild, x 4 

Upon this very ſpot ſome parent ſtood, ; 

And wept with joy to ſee her long-ls! 
n 

Or when the ſhip by ſwelling canvas preſt, 
Which parted lovers, faded on the vie, 

Here ö the tender tear, here heav'd the 

ag 
Here wav'd the hand, that gave the lat 
beg adieu. 8 

In days of yore, when firſt theſe walls aroſe 
Full many a tender palt, from yonder town 

Have joyful tripp'd this way at ev*ning's cloſe 
And on the rivex's yerdant fide ſat down. 

Converfing, tender, on their future weal, 
Whilſt the lov'd offspring kiſs'd the heav- 

ing breaſt, Ie er 25 
The eee down the cheek would 
eal, 19 85 | 


Like thne, Eliza, when misfortune * 
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* Ib e of Obattcon;i in the” 
paris of: Bimopſbourne; lies in 
x e Aller between the ſtreet of that”. 
Pariſn, and! the village of K;ngrron, 
I n the reign of James I. it was the 
Fat of a ede of the family of 
P.. — John Gibbon gent. 3d fon 
f Thomas Gibbon, of 
herſden, (a younger branch of thoſe 
f RolvenderJ purchaſed it, in the 3d 
f James I of William Herring. He 
narried” Jane, the daughter of Wm. 
Hamon, Eſq. of Acriſe , and died Aug. 
5, 1617 . 50, and left iſſue by 
zer, who died 1622, Wm: Gibbon, 
df Charlton, his eldeſt ſon, who died 


632, æt 82, leaving iſſue ſeveral 
ons, and a widow, who re married 


ine 
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4 lure has lately dees reflected on this 
ame and family, by the wide ſpread fame 
f Mr, Gibbon, the Hiſtorian, Thomas 
11bbon, of Wencliff, bonght in 1648, the 
nanor and feat of the adjoining pariſh of 
ingſtom; and gave it to his ſecond. fon, 
ſho accabonaltys reſided at it - Ed xard, ance 
er on of this Themas, Was father to Jane, 
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the allg ſur v ved, and having probably 
reßdes till ber death at this ſeat, was 
buried in Biſhopſbourne church, Jan. 
13. 1679. Ir was afterwards fold to 
Sit Anthony Aucber, of Pourne-place, 


Bart; whofe ſon Sir Hewit Aucher,. 


gave it by will to his ſiſter Elizabeth 
wife of John Corbett, L. L. D. and 
by this family it was fold in 1765 to 


the Rev. Francis Hender Foote, to 


whoſe eldeſt ſon, John Foote Efq. (by 
Catherine, his. wife, daughter 7 Ros 
bert Man, of Linton, Bla.) it now be- 
longs. It is'prettily ſituated among 
trees, and rich meadows in front, and 
batked by riſing hills, crowned with 
wood. 


£ 


het heireſs, wife of John 1 Biidges E. of 


Wootton, Burifter at Law; and Matthew 
Gibbon, another ſon, born at Weftcliff in 
1042, was great grandtather of Edward Gib- 
bon, born 1737, the immortal author of 
* The Decline and Fall of he Roman Em- 
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RETROSPEST 
AX 7HILST. the preſent unparal- 
leled rigorous ſeaſon, by re- 
ſtraining the hand of induſtry, and 
obliging the labouring poor of our 
nation io become temporary depen- 
dents upon the bounty of the affluent, 
may be contemplated as a. phyſical 
evil of no ſmall magnitude; its ef- 
ſects in a political view have been ſtill 
more formidable to this country, and, 
unfortunately, are likely to be more 
laſting. | 

Previous to the ſetting in of the 
late intenſe froſt, our affairs on the 
Continent, if they wore, no pro- 
miſing aſpect, at leaſt. gave promiſe 
that the career of the French was ſtop- 
ped, for the winter, by the inſur- 
mountable barrier. which the Waal 
reſented to their conqueſt of Holland, 
and Engliſhmen congratulated them- 
ſelves, that their gallant countrymen, 
who had been engaged in the moſt 
harraſſing and dangerousſeſrvice du- 
ring the courſe of a long campaign, 
would at length recruit their exhauſted 
battalions in comfortable winter can- 
tonments —Nay, the French Ge- 
nerals had communicated to the Con- 
vention, the abſolute impoſſibility of 
continuing the active operations of 
war, for want of the means of croſ- 


to. It was not more than two days 
from this communication being made, 
that a froſt more intenſe that bad been 
witneſſed in Holland for a century 
back, fat in, and with infinite rapi- 
dity froze over the Waal, and all the 
innundations in Holland ;—thus the 
united efforts of nature and art, which 
too powerfully appeared to put Holland 
out of the reach of her enemies, were, 
by the inſcrutable finger of Provi- 
dence, rendered in a few hours not 
only nugatory, but operated as a 
means the moſt ſpeedy and deſirable 
of conveying a hungry enemy to his 
long wiſhed- for prize.—As a laſt ef- 
fort, to have that ill fated country, 
and to reſcue an urgrateful people 
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ſing the formidable river above alluded 
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from defiruQion, we again find 2 f 


handful of Britiſh and allied troops 


braving the rigours of the ſeaſon for 


ten days and nights, and encountering 
hardſhips which human nature is but 
ill formed to endure :—but, alas! 
it was vain fighting againſt a hoſt, 
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that daily multiplied from defeats, 7 
and in a country where hoſtility 7 
gloomed from every feature—and = 
every door that ought to bave wel- 


comed the wounded and harraſſed ſol. 


dier, was abrubtly ſhut againſt him, 
All our brave troops could do, was to 


retreat, aud leave the rich province of 
Holland a preyto their invaders. The 


French, by the laſt account, were in 


poſſeſſion of Amſterdam, its- bank,. 
and the whole of its maritime power 
A blow to this country ſuch as ſhe 
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has, with all her manifold diſaſters, 
not experienced during the war. 


The ſubjugation of Holland by the 
French, naturally arouſes, (if it 
wanted any additional incitement) the 
attention of our countrymen to their 
own ſafety.— Men in the habit of re- 


flection, who deduce future conſe- 3 | 
quences: from paſt experience, look 


upon the rapid, progreſs of the French A | 
as ſo many ſteps towards their. own m 


þ threſhold—as adevouring flame, which 


though at preſent ſpreading its deval- I 


tation at a diſtance, will in time faften 


upon their own roof—and they natu- 


rally, on finding reſiſtance ineffectual, 
turn their attention to ſuch means, as 
give the moſt effectual promiſe of re. 
cuing themſelves from its {ury—1n 
this fituation the country, humiliating 


as the meaſure may be, begins to ſee 


the neceſſity of Peace—and we are 
happy to ſee a ſpirit manifeſting itſe!! 
in the Houſe ot Commons not unfriend;; 
to the attainment. of this defirable 
object — Miniſtry and Oppoſition are 
agreed upon a point, which till the 
debate. of Monday the 26th was 
always a ſcource of infinite contention 


—the former contending the impol- 
fbility of attaining peace, but tbrugh 


the BY 


n 


= the re-eſtabliſhment of Royalty, —Mr. 
pitt's declaraiion is however now 
much ſoftened; he'declares a 'repub- 

= lican form of Government will be no 
impediment to a peace; but he does 
not think the men who are at preſent 
in power in France are yet capable of 
maintaining the „ telations of 
prace aa amity with other conntries.— 
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enfin 
OMETIME, ago I read in a 
monthly publication for April laſt, 


XX thavthis is no time to plant oaks by 


== dibbling acorns among thorns and 
= briars, when in the preſent ſtate of 
this Hand it does not produce corn 
and animal food enough for its inha- 
renn ee. 

A more unfounded aſſertion, or, in 
plain Engliſh, a more groſs miſtake 1 


— - 


the 3 never read in my lite, : 

| 3s England, it is reckoſied, about eight 
the millions of inhabitants, and 32 mil- 
heit ons of acres, leaving Scotland out of 


the queſtion, where are eight millions 


re- — 2 
aſe⸗ of acres, and two millions of inhabi- 
ook tants, in all ten millions of inhabi- 
nch dants, and forty millions of acres; but 
on 1 ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to 
hich conſider the ſtate of England only. 
„val. Now ancacre of wheat, in proper 
alen order for tillage, will produce fix 
atv. coombs of four buſhels each, at the 
tual, MR moderate crop (leſs would be a bad 
3, as one); but'in a good year, and rich 
f re(. round, it has been known to pro- 
la duce twelve, and even up to fourteen 
ating coombs. | 
o ſee RY Now fix coombs, or 24 buſhels, 
e are which ought to weigh ſixty pounds at 
itſelf x leaſt per buſhel; very good wheat 
iend!; from rich land will weigh 64 to 68, 
irable | or 70 pounds (though Government 
are contracts are made at 36 pounds, why 
Il the know not), will make 1440 pourids, 
; was and maintain four perſons for a year, 
enticn at a pound of bread a day for each: 
.mpoſ- | thoſe who eat meat do not eat much, 
brug Wy fhoſe who cat nope mſe more; but as 
the | | | 2 
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There are in 
long made theſe matters my e in, 
ettle 


| 29» 
This important queſtion will no doubt 
be taken up generally by che country, 
atYarge ; and as the people are fo - 
much intereſted. in the event, it will 
undergo a diſcuſſion the molt delibe- 
rate and ſolemo, and we have no tea- 
ſon to doubt but their deciſion will be 
wiſe add jiſt,— wo 
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they are the poor they mix it with p 
rye, in many countries. 
Thus one million of acres in wheat. 
will maintain four millions of people; 
and, conſequently, two millions of 
acres will maintain eight millions, the 
number of people in England; and 
about that number of acres of wheat . 
is uſually ploughed in England, ac- 
cording to the belt accounts Lhave . 
ever been able to obtain, who have 
order, as a juſtice bf peace, to 
the aſhze of bread in our court, 

There are about two millions more 
of acres in culture in England for” 
barley, oats, and rye, and but little 
of the latter, and leſs and leſs every 
year, I think; and about four mil. . 
lions of acres in praſs; clover. and 
turneps I do not 2 as they come 
upon Wheat fallows; but potatoes and 
carrots ſhould be reckoned for ſome- 
thing; and madder, woad, and ſome 
dying drugs, though they are not 
much, . ; 

Likewiſe. of late years, hemp, en- 
couraged by the bounty, has employ- 
ed a pretty many acres in tillage. 

The reſt are foreſts, parks, chaces, 
warrens, and commons, highways, 
and barrens, ſome of which might be 
cultivated, ſome not, 

If a farmer could find eight millions 
of people more come dropping dowg 
from the moon, or elſewhere, he 
would ſoon put double the number of 
acres of wheat into cultivation he now 
does, but will never cultivate more 


than 
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thin the*probabte'dembnd; atk" em one-! fourthorone third of. the ebickens, 1 
plidy double ths natttber of Ploughs, ducks, eeſe, and tpricies 'raiſed upon 75 
N only to 'redyce my $743 to be brought{home-for*'my 
rice of corn o half, as ba” uſe, ioſtead of, or beſides, raiſing * 
doe thilfings 1 buſheł to or N „ bis tent for I ſhauld think he 17 Bp 
bur will ſay, be my as well play for growin rich above his ptoportion, if 
nothing as worde for nothing, and” ſo e foals. miſpend his — which in 
will a country ſquire, Who is a mere lie estate, in ſo fooliſh, wander. 
ſportſman. I let as good arable land as any in 7 
For ſuch a one I have no — England, for 46 per aeres-and- abe 
7 ee u tradelman, a ty the i is 58. the produce of the worſt 
lackſmith, carpenter or farmer, year's crop I ever knew : 24 bu- 


ſpend his time, jn: geingu after game ſhele, WHC ät $5/-a"baſhel is 61. and 
I never employ or truſt chem; and if has been doub e—you. may calculate 


a farmer, always goes for my rent the farmer's charges anT'p! fe” , 
the week. it is due, inſtead of. giving * : 


haff A year's'tredit ds vſval, knowing ,. BlRkbrath, . Your Highs ſe, van Ns 
by experience they generally 1 turn out Juin. 29. 1793 J. 


eee reſetvTog bol "Io p. OY 1 never raiſe 8 5 
the game bret upon my land,” [ thoutd © "land it in 24. years,: oply.plavted trees 
bear the fatmer complain, 5 erner” and believe, a8 the old iproverb lays, 

1 et a newleaſe, I would alſo reſerve. '« Willow will buy an _ CN | 


a andy the tame foals d as zan gak, will. hey ſaddle, 
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. COMPARISON: ir uren AN eiter AND MODERN 
| FRANCE," gas 2 vp 


TT is enclons 6 to obſerve, in the iy-"" kb 1 "O of the lader 5. part of f 
ſtances of France, bos little his aſſertion, - 6 05 1 
change in the manners of a people The ancient Gault; rec Lied 1 from il 
he lapſe of * thouſand years has their anceflors, that they were lineally, 
occationed, eruſing the Com- deſcended from gloomy. Da, and i 
mentaries of Q ar, the reſeniblance” however the levity of their minds 
between the ancient and modern may appear to impeach'this tradition, 
French in certain circumſtances i 15 160 the ſh ſhocking; effects 30 ,that levity al-. = 
ſtriking to be paſſed over,” moſt” confirm. their drizin. The 
Celar begins his deſcription of the cruelty of te dunner in ſacri- | 
Gauls by obſerving, that the country © ficing human beings was heightened 
was divided into parties, and that the by 1 injuſtice which they praQtiſed 
ſpirit of ſaction was not only preva- towards the innocent. who derived no 
lent between the Members bf cities ſecufity from the protection of laws, 
and towns, but raged between the but could only hope to eſcape, when 
individoals of the ſame family*. Of the Druids were provided with a ſuf- 
the truth of this obſervation, when ficient number of malefactors for the 
applied to the prefent ſtate of France, ſacrifice. If this indiſcriminate con- 
the frequent exercife of the guillotine demnation is not to be paralleled in 
is demonſtration ſufficient ; the pri- n . f 
ſons, filled with the few remaining 2 In Gallia non ſolum i in oanipus civita- 
partiſans of each political ſect, ſerve tibus atque in omnibus pagis partibuſque ſed | 
to ſhow the multitude and the variety bone een in ſingulis gomibus factiones ſunt, 0 
of thoſe tations, and the wietched " Caſar, de bells Goilico, lib. vi. c. xi · 


the 


odern ilory of Paris, the Re- 
5 mafy "Dfibpnal has peen much 
ene. ee e 

ue decsprions practiſed on the 
people byithe magtſtrates of old, ap- 
pear to have given the hint of fimilar 


=X the m 


France. The Magiſtrates,” ſays 
judge proper from the people, and 
only inform them of what, they 
«© conceive,, may be ſerviceable to 
% their cauſe . . 

There is another point in which 
though the French from their decrees 
aboliſhing a// religion may appear to 
differ from their forefathers, they, in 
fact, reſemble them, Cæſar informs 
that the God who was moſt univer- 
ſally. worſhipped by the Gauls was 
Mercury, '** becauſe,” he adds, 


f Magiſtratus quz viſa ſunt, ocoultant ; 
guzque eſſe ex uſu judicaverint, multitudini 
produnt. | | ibid. 

Deum maximè Mercurium colunt, hung 


bo] 2 circumſtance lately oc- 
„ 1 curred in the Caſtle- yard, Dub- 
f 3 lin:—A farmer ſome time fince pur- 
i... X chaſed of an old trooper a horſe which 
m woas worn out in the caſtle duty; the 
ly 7 beaſt being quiet, the farmer mounted 
jd his daughter on it, and ſent her to 
ds town with milk — ſhe unlyckily arrived 
n, XX at the Exchange at the time of re- 
l-.. 7 lieving guard, the horſe hearing the 
he FX muſic to which he had long been ac- 
i- cuſtomed, became ungovernable by 
ed ber, and trottivg, ſnuffing asd ſnort- 
ſed ing, as he went into the caſtle- yard, 
no carried his rider and her pails into the 
wss RY ranks, to the po ſmall amuſement of 
nen all preſent, » as e 
uf- Gold has oſten been known to /op 
the the organs of ſaeech ;—the following 
on- inſtance will ſhew that it can alſo re- 
in 


fore them: — An Iriſhman, in the 
army. was lately diſcharged for ſup- 
poſed incurable. dumbneſs: a few 
days ago he inliſted under the banners 
of a new corps, in-a Northern city, 
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conduct to the tenders of modern 


Czſar, * conceal Whateyer they 
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they believe him poſſeſſad o the 


«« greateſt, power. to aſſiſt them anche 
% 'acquilition of money, apd in the 
«« purſuit of their mercantile .af- 
„ fairs.“ The reputation of Mer- 
cury for the 2a/e with which he _ac- 
quired property is well Known. The 
conduct of the National Convention 


of F tance in putting into a ſtate of 


requiſition the horſes, the money, in 
ſhort, the effects of every Aud, which 
their fellow- citizens at home poſſeſs, 


and which their armies abroad ſt: 


in need of, has certainly ſometh 

very mercurial in its appearance, ang 
by whatever name the new philoſophy 
of the Rights of Man may call, it, 

as practical a worſhip of the God af 
thieves, as the moſt induſtrious. of his 
2 among the Gauls ever paid 
nim, | 8 


_ 
— 


ad queſtus pecunlæ mercaturaſque haber 
vim maximam arbitrantur, ibid, 

+ Callidus, quidquid placuit, jocoſo con- 
dere furto. Hor. 


when, on being recognized by an old 
comrade, the latter queſtioned bim, 
how he learnt to ſpeak ? © By Jonas," 
replied he, „ ten guineas would make 
any man ſpeak !”? NOT 
ot long ſince, an Iriſhman wag 
arraigned at the bar of juſtice for fe. 
lony, and on being aſked the uſual 
queſtion, ©* how. will you be tried; 
through ignorance (for it was his firft 
appearance in that character) he, re- 
mained filent, till told by one of the 
counfel to ſay, ©* by God and my 
country; - Paddy replied to his ad- 
vocate, by — s honey, I 
would'n't wiſn to be tried by G d at 
all, becaſe as how he knows al/ about 
the matter.“ Aut Fo | 
Anecdote of Admiral Gardner. — The 
King was drinking to him, and pay- 
ing him many compliments —the Ad- 
mital could not ſpeak. Mr. Dundas 
ſaid, „ Your Majeſty ſees Gardner 
may be overcome by his friends, 
but ngt by his enemies.“ 1 1 
e 5 A watch- 


i $2 
A watchman in beating his round 
ſome few days ago, was iadly per- 
" plexed for'a proper character for the 
"weather; for he was ſaluted by hail, 


| Tueſday, December 23. 
1 right hon. the ear] of Stanhope 


gave an elegant entertainment, at his 
at at Chevening, to his neighbours and 
tenants, in celebration of the triumph of 
Hhberty and juſtice, in the acquittal of the 
rev. Mr. Joyce, the tutor of his ſons, and 
the other perſons indicted with him for 
kigh treaſon. 

A boat's crew, of five men, endeavonr- 
ing to land ſome goods near Herne - bay, 
the boat by being overloaded, upſet and 
funk ; when Thomas Smeed, of Dover, 
Tho. Eaſtman, of Whitſtaple, and Elias 
Edenden, one of the company of oyſter- 
dredgers, of the latter, were unfortunately 
drowned. 

+" Thurſday, 25. A fire broke at the houſe 
of Mr. Becket, in Wood-ſtreet, Brompton, 


wich deſtroyed the whole internal part, 


and damaged the houſe adjoining. 
' © Sunday, 28. The ſhip, Charles Town, 
capt. John Clark, of and from Baltimore, 
Jor Hamburgh, laden with ſugar and to- 
bat co, dy damaged and, beating ſome 
uays in the late ſevere weather in the North 
fea, was diſcovered by ſome Dover boat- 
m n, and carried into that harbour; eleven 
out of thirteen of the crew, were froft-bit- 
En, and unfit for duty. | 

Monday, 29. A young man of the name 
of Sims, one of the crew of the Tartar- 
cutter, lying in Dover harbour, putting a 
muſket on deck while deſcending the lad- 
der, the piece went off, and ſhot him 
through the head. 

Thurſday, Jan. 9. A very excellent din- 
ner was given by Samuel Egerton Brydges, 
eſq; at Denton-court, to upwards of fifty 
perſons, conſiſting of his tenants, tradef- 
men, and neighbours. The day was ſpent 
with the utmoſt conviviality, and enlivened 
by a number of loyal roaſts and conſtitu- 
t onal ſongs. In the courſe of the after- 
noon, Mr. Brydges addreſſed his company 
in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, in whic 
he ſtrongly enjoined his company to be 
guarded againſt the trexcherous deſigns of 
thoſe who made it their buſingls to excite 


centiei frets fed, 


rain, and ſnow,,. almoſt at the ſame 


County Intelligente. | 


inſtant : he therefore made the fal- 4 | 
lawing ſenſible proclamation =! Paſt 
four o'clock, and a ucer morning.“ 


+ 1 


diſcontent againſt the government of their 
country; 2 government, under which it 
ought to be their boaſt, as it was thei: hap- 
pineſs to live. Ne explained in a very per- 
ſpicuous manner to his au.zence, the coln- 
parative inſignificance of the grievances 
which the people of this country labour 
under, in comparil:n of what they expe- 
rience in almoſt eveiy other. Here he ox 
occaſion to allude to France- a country, 
he obſerved, in which the people, under 
the ſemblance of liberty, had for five years 
paſt been treated with a degree ot cruelty, © 
and had experienced hardſhips and milſeries 


that could find no parallel in the hiſtory of | 


the world. His addreſs was received with 
the greateſt enthuſiaſm by the company, 
and complimented with three huzzas ; ang 
the entertainment concluded with the fong 
of ** God ſave the King.” 

A few minutes before twelve o'clock, 
two ſtorehouſes, at the powder mills at 
Dartfoid, belonging to Meſſrs. Pigoy and 
Andrews, in which were about 2, 6eolb. 
of gunpowder, blew up; by which eleven © 
workmen-employed- in them, were unhap- © 
pily killed, ſeveral of them Laving wives 
and families to deplore their unt:mely loſs. 
The exploſion was ſo great, that it ſhook vey 
moſt of the buildings in the town, and the 
concuſſion was ſenſibly felt at the diſtance 
of more than x 5 miles round; and the hor. 
rible ſcene on the ſpot was ſhocking be. 
yond deſcription, as the adjoinrag fields 
were covered with fragments of the build. 
ing, conſiſting of large beams of timber 
ſhivered/into 4 of ſplinters, ſprink- 
led with blood, and interſperſed with the 
mangled limbs of the unfortunate ſufferer-, 
many of which have been gathered up for 
interment, but not ane of their heads have 
been yet found. How the accident hap. 
pened, is at preſent, and probably ever 
will remain, unknown. The exploſion 
took place a few minutes before 12 clock, 
when fortuuately the overſeer and two boys 
had juſt left the works, and one of them 
was ringing the bell for dinner, or they 
could not have eſcaped the untimely fate of 
their companions, Mrs, Wilkes, the wite 
0 
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bwin, but happil 7 5 77 ally hurt. 

ug, 9 Nie brok 5e the cy- 

TP} odechouſe, belonging to tht toyal pow- 
m ; 


uns, capt. 
1avite been 
entiſh 
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with the 
bY... docked, | 
XX Joſt het rudder and keel, which was fhi- 
Lered in pieces; Rabel the bolts, and hatl 
ex feet Water in her hold. : 
+ A ſubſcräiption entered into for placing 
An organ in Chatham church; 3801. fub- 
| © keribed and cofletted at the firſt meet ing. 
Too boys, Bilohging to the Strood 
© Khery, having loſt their way in Hoo flats, 
were found frozen to death. n 
Sunday, 4. Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
4 the open ait at Canterbury, ſtood at ro 
* 8. : * 11 5 * Ii . 
4 , «7M 12. At the general ſeſſions for 
rde city of „James Owenſon, 
tried for aſſaulting and picking the pocket 
of Suſanna Voung, of Fayerſham, was 
found guilty, and ſentenced to be tranſ- 
ported for ſeven years. 
Tueſday, 13. A white hare killed by Mr. 
Henry Denhe, of Littlebourne court. 
Wedneſday, 14. Fifty-feven pennons fly- 
Ing at Sheernefs ; the greateſt number ever 
known. 0 e 
The long- boat of the Latona frigate, in 
Bo .coming-aſbore at Sheerneſs, overſet with a 


XZ ſudden ſquall of wind; Mr. Thomas Bat- 


hhurſt, ſon of the rev. R. Bathurſt, of Ro- 
=? cheſter cathedral, and another midſhipman, 
=> with fix ſeamen, became a prey to the tur- 
bulent ocean. 

Monday, 19. Her majeſty's birth. day ce- 
lebrated - at Canterbury the military were 
drawn out, with their regimental colours 
and bands of muſic, in the Dunjeon- field. 
In a line upon the terrace were ranged, the 


caſter and South Hams militia, with the 
- 224 dragoons and Major Dering's cavalry 


on the ſerpentine walks round the hill, the 


== * muſic and bugle-horns on the top. Three 
grand yollies were fired, and the bands fi- 
niſhed with “ God ſave the King! 
At Dover the ſame was honoured, by firing 
the cannon of the caſtle, forts, and batte- 
Zies, The ladies” gift of a pair of colt urs 
Vol. III. No. 18, 5 N 
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1th regiment of dragoons, the Royal Lan- 


33 
do the Dover volunteers, wis pref. nted by 
Mrs: Lane and Mrs. John Fector, and con- 
ſerated by the rev. fir Henry Pix Hy man, 
dart. At Chatham, the royal ſtandard 
was hoitted, and the ſoldiery fired royal 
ſalutes, upon the occaſion; and at Graveſ- 
end by the volunteer artillery company, 
who fired ſeveral rounds. rh 
Thurſday, 22. A Swediſh veſſel, wreck- 
ed upon the Longſand, off Recuiver; the 
aptain and fix of the crew. teft the ſhip in 
4 t, leaving three behind, and after 
many hours ſtruggle reached the ſhore at 
low water, or it would have been impoſſible 
for them to havt landed, on account of the 
vaſt quantity of ice long the coaſt. One 
of the men died in the boat, from the en- 
treme cold, and the hands and feet of the 
others were frozen. | | | 
Friday, 23. A labouring man, named 


Terry, pretty far advanced in age, was 


found in the ſnow, near Grove · ferry, 


frozen to de gh. a 


Sunday, 25. At eight o'clock this moru· 
ing, the cold was fo intenſe at Canterbury, 
that the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermo 
meter, expoſed in the open air, ſunk two 
degrees below o, or 34 below the ſrerriuig 


point. -At Margate the ſea was frozen to 


a greater extent than ever known ; the ice 


continued along ſhore to Birchington, Re- 
- culver, "Herne, and Whitſtaple, and ti om 


thence acroſs the channel to the Ile of 


Sheppy, ſo thick and compact, as in many 


places to obſtiuR the flowing of the {ea to 
its uſual bounds, . 
Wedneſday, 28. By the ſudden thawing 


of the ſhow, which had covered the Whole 


face of the ground in Eaſt Kent, from 28 
inches to near 3 feet deep, the lands were 
over flowed, and the roads, rivulets, and 
rivers, conveyed the waters in .prodigious 
torrents from the hills. The Stour forſook 
its banks, and deluged the meadows from 
its ſources to the fea, At Canterbury, 
many houſes in the lower parts of the city 
were immerſed in water, to that the 4uha « 
biiants betook themſelves to their cham- 
bers, and others quitted their dwellings ; 
but the froſt again ſetting in with ſeverity, 
leffened the ſupplies and rapidity of the in- 
undation, and on its ng 1 its 
progreſs by large and broken ſheets of ice, 
which in 2 rendered the rc ads 
totally impaſſable. Many bridges in va- 
rious parts of the county were greatly da- 
maged; at Maidſtone the centre arch was 
cut. to give paſſave to the water, and pre- 
vent the deſtruction of the Whole fabric; 
and at Fordwich the ancient tone bridge 
was thrown down, „ 


34 


The ſeverity of the weather during this 
month, joined to the preſent dearneſs of 
bread, and almoſt every other neceſſary ar- 
ticle of life, have excited the godlike dic- 
tates of charity, not only among the opu- 
lent and wealthy, but in the lower ranks, 
univerſally throughout the county; whoſe 
donations and (ubſcriptions for the relief of 
the poor, have been greater than at any 
Former period in this country. In the city 
of Canterbury, more than ʒool. ſubfctibed 
dy the corporation, dean and chapter, mem- 
bers of parliament, clergy, neighbouring 
gentry, and inhabitants in each pariſh, have 
— applied to the relief of near 3000 per- 
ſons, in bread and flour. At Nonington 
the poor hate been ſupplied with bread. 
- At Chatham 180l. was delivered in bread 
and coals. At Maiditone 3000 perſons 
were ſerved with flour at a reduced price, 
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Richard Milles, eſq, of Nackington. 


inhabitants. of Ramſgate, for lowering the 
price of proviſions and fuel. Mrs. Lill, 
of Frindſbury, gave 1ol. to the poor of 


that parim. At, Margate a ſubſcription 


from houſe to houſe, for reducing the price 
of, proviſions to the poor ; to which Mr, 
Cobb added the donation of many chaldrons 
of coals, 400 perſons relieved at Mere. 
worth-caſtle weekly, with, two exen, flour 
and fuel, by lord Le Deſpencer; and the in- 
habitants of Tudeley, Capel, &c. with a 
bullock, and a proportion of flour and fuel, 
by the-ſame noble benevolence. The rey, 
Mr. Gambier and other gentlemen, libe. 
rally ſupplied the poor of Langley with 
coals. The poor of Littlebourne ſupplied 


with meal, 3d. per gallon under the cur. 


rent price. 10l. to the poor of Herne, 


by 
Sixty 
poor families at Elham, ſupplied with bread, 


by the tubſcriptions of lord and lady Rom- 
ney and the inhabitants ; his lordſhip alſo 
advanced money to purchaſe 40 chaldrons 
of coals; to be portioned out by a commit- 
tec. The poor of Teſton, Nettleſted, Weſt 
Farleigh, Langley, aud Chart Sutton, «ere 
ſupplied with flour at 18. per gallon, by the 


meat, and cheeſe; and the donation of © 
10), from Mr. William Baldock, of Can- 
terbury. At New Romney a ſupply of © 
meat, bread, and coals. | And the poor, of | 

 Godmerſham by Mis. Knight; of Wing. © 
ham by Mrs. Coſman ; at Bridge-place by 

lady Yates ; at Hardtes by the rev. Mr. 


— 


- benevglence of Mrs. Bouverie; as were Beckingham, and at Acrile by the rey. C. 

- thoſe of Eaſt Malling, by the inhabitants. E. Plater, NE ; 9 

a1. ſubſcribed by the pariſh 5 pay | —— 
Canterbury, for the relief of their poor. 1 a 

„o. from. fir Henry and lady Oxenden, PREFERMENTS. | 


un | with contributions from the reftor and he rev. William Filmer, to the vicaraye | 


15 principal inhabitants, have been applied to 


rhe relief of the — in the pariſh of 
Barham. The parimes of Egerton aud 
Boughton Malherbe experienced the kind 
and liberal benevolence of fir Horace Mann. 
A general ſubſcription in the patiſh of 

Whitſtaple, for ſupplying the poor with 
bread, meat, and fuel. Eliab Bieton, eſq; 
gave 10l. in bread to the poor of St. Ni- 


cholas in Thanet. A legacy of zol. left 


by Mr. John Hayward, and a liberal ſub- 
. ſcription of the inhabitants, given in bread, 
meat, and coals, to near 200 families, at 
Aſh next Sandwich. An augmentation. to 
the donation in the neighbourhood of Maid- 
- Kone, ſir Charles Style gave 100 ſtoge of 
beef, and the rev. Mr. Style a large quan- 
tity of bread, In Faverſham 100). and up · 
. wards was collected. At Selling, Sheld- 
wich, Badleſmere, Leveland, and Throw- 
ley, a ſobſcription was entered into for re- 

ucing the price of flour to 18. a gallon. 
5 he mayor and inhabitants of Hythe ſup- 
Hort by ſubſcription 73 families, with 
Lead, beef, potatoes, and coals; and Wm 
Deedes, eſq; odeted the poor out of em- 
ploy a ſupply of all kinds of proviſions at 
half price, A general (ſubſcription of the 


. rank, 

The rev. Henry Friend, to the vicarage of 
- Eaſt Farleigh, on the preſentation of tbe Lord © 
the deceaſe of the rev, | 


Suſannah Rofe. 8 
Lately, at Maidſtone, Mr, —— Lane, aa 
aminent brewer, at Emſworth, Hants, to Mi: 


of Borden, on the preſentation of Joſeph Muſ- 


rave, eſq. void by the deceaſe of the rev, Tho. 


Chancellor, void by 
P. E. De la Doueſpe, 


MazRIAGES. 


December 26. At Stanmer in Suſſex, by © 
ſpecial licence, the right hon: lord Shethele, 7 
to the hon. Miſs Lucy Pelham, daughter f 
tze right hon. lord Pelham. = 

33. At St. Andrew's, Holborn, Londor, 
Mr. Richard Sawyer, of Tenterden, to Miſs © 


Lucia Elmeſtone, of Biddenden, 
| Januaryi, At New Romney, Mr, 


6. At Wye, Mr. 


Charlton. 


10. At Poſtling, Mr. — Lott, of Hony- ; 


wood, to Miſs Petley, of Hytbe, 


11. At Pluckley, Mr, John Pearch, to Mis 1 


C. Spicer. 


12. At New Romney, Mr, Thomas Hal), 3 


to Mrs. Elizabeth Apps, 


15. At Lenham, Mr, J. Payne, watch and . 


clock maker, to Mrs. E. Sttaod. 


' 


. 


ohn p 
Rainer, cord wainer, to Miſs Elis. Hammond. 
John Goldup, to Miſs 


Lately 2 


r. Thomas Carr, of Seafalter, to 


* 
. 


tice ward Daniel, jun. attorney · at· law, to Mis 
Mc, Clarke, Sth, 


* 22. At Sittingbourn, Mr. Thomas Bunyar, 
eun-maker, of Milton, to Miſs Frances Seager, 
of Rodmerſham. | 
27. At Lynſted, Mr. Joſeph Burley, jun. 
to Miſs Johnſon, late of Sturry. 

3 — 


DrAaTHS. 


December 20. In London, after a long ill- 
7 neſs, fincerely regreited, Miſs Ann Marſball, 


ibe. 
with daughter of the late Mr, Joſeph Marſhall, of 
lick Chatham. 


cur. 24. At the vicarage-houſe in Eaft Farleigh, 
the rev. Ezekiel Paul De la Doueſpe, M. A. 
F He was preſented to that living in 1754, by 
ay "XX lord Hardwick, His grateful pariſhioners 
Lo i © will acknowledge the attention, zeal, and piety 


1 of ot their conſcientious paſtor during his mini- 
an- 2] ftry of 40 years, — 
y of 25. In St. Alphage's, Canterbury, Mrs, 
or. of Potter, telict of Mr. R. Potter, carpenter. 
ing. And in Orange ſtreet, Mrs. Duryer, wife of 
e by Me. James Duryer, turner. 
Mr. 3 At Maidftone, Mr. — Wickham, butcher, 
/ C. 2856. At Canterbury, in his 5gth year, Mr, 
* ohn Hayward, who efter many years ſuc» 
; 3 ceſsful pirctice as a ſurgeon and apothecary, at 
Fi Aſh near Sandwich, retiredto the place of his 
* nativity, gave up the emoluments of his pro- 
2 feſſion, and devoted his time and talents to 
_ 7 the duties of religion, and the good of man- 
Mul- Z kind. His inoffenſive conduct gained their 
Tho, = univerſal eſteem. He was an unaſſuming, 
uſefol, and inſtructive neighbour, a friend to 
ge of *X the ſick, and a father to the poor, By his 
Lord | will he bequeathed 100l. to the rev. Mr. 
re.. ER Herne's Sunday ſchool at Canterbury, 109l, 

tothe Kent and Canterbury hoſpital. and 109], 

XZ to the Emanuel hoſpital, for the reception of 
x, by the blind, in London, 20l. to the pariſh of Aſh 
theld, 1485 next Sandwich, with many other donations, 
er of He was a curious, but modeſt, inveſtigator of 

tie records of antiquity z and his knowledge 
ndon, ol the local biſtory of the city and ſurround- 
Mie ine country where he teſided, will be felt as a 

public loſs, 7 | 
Jobn 46; At Charſton, Mrs. Edwards, wife of Mr, 
mond. Richard Edwards, brandy merchant, of Tooley- 
Miſs fſticet, Southwark, 

8 28. At Folkſtone, Mr. Thomas Rolfe, one 
ze, an of the jurats of that corporation. Hie death 
o Miſs was ſuppoſed tp be occaſioned by the fright he 

received, by his looſe coat taking fire while 
Hony- drying his handkerchief. On be ing put to 

. bed, he lay in great agony till his diiſolution. 

o Mi! 30. At Ellenden, in the pariſh of See ſalter, 
aged 34, Mr. John Daniels, farmer. 

Hall, At Maidſtone, Mis. Tanner, wife of Mr, 
John Tanner, butcher, 18 

ch and Lately, at Folkſtone, aged 67, Mr, William 
Pope, town-ſerjeant, 

Lately Fanuary 2, Ar Herne, gd 15, the only 

on of Mr. Themas Holgourn 3 @ promiſing 
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youth, mach ' lamented by his parents, and 
efteemed by all the neighbourhood. 

At Faverſham, Mrs. Mein, wife of Mr, 
Robert Mein, comptroller of the cuſtoms at 
that port, 

- Lately, at Kelvington near Eltham, aged 
89, Herman Berings, eſq. 

3 » At Goudhurſt, aged 74 Mr. J. Hodgkin, 

At Herne, aged 62, after a lingering illneſs, 
Mr, Cottew, : 

4. Ia St, George's, Canterbury, Mrs. Gray- 
don, reli of the late Gregory Gray don, eſq, 

Lately, Mrs. Waterhoaſe, relict of the late 
rev. Mr, Waterhouſe, of Maidſtone. | 

At Linton, in child-bed, Mrs, Eversfield, 
widow of the late Mr, Eversfield, farmer. 

6. At Headington, near Oxford, aged 61, 
the rev. Dr. George Berkeley, picbendary of 
Canterbury cathedral, chancellor of Brecong 
rector of St, Clement Danes, London, and 
vicar of Tycehurſt in Suſſex, His qualifica- 
tions and attainments were ſuch as muſt occa- 
fon his death to be lamented not by a few, 
but by many indeed, He was the charitable 
divine, the affectionate and active friend, the 
elegant ſcholar, the accompliſhed gentleman, 
He poſſeſſed an exquiſite ſenſibility, To al- 
leviate the ſufferings of the ſick and needy, 
and to prironize the friendleſs, were employs 
ments in which his heart and his hands ever 
co-operated . ** He was a father to the poor, 
and the cauſe which he knew not he ſearched 
out,” His beneficence indeed was ſo un- 
bounded, that it may be truly ſaid of him, his 
left hand knew not what his right hand 
gave.” In the pulpit his manner was ani- 
mated, and his matter forcible. His conver - 
ſation always enlivened the ſocial meetings 
where he was preſent ; for he was equailed by 
ſew in affability of temper and addreſs, in the 
happy recital of agreeable anecdote, in the in- 
genious diſcuſſion of literary ſubjects, or in the 
brilliant diſplay of a lively imagination, He 
is gone, but has left ſufficient teſtimony, which 
can never be eraſed from the memary of thoſe 
who knew his merits and taſted his bounty, 
that he was the amiable Son of that worthy 
and teſpected Prelate, of whom Pope has ſaid, 

«© To Berkeley ev'ry virtue under Heav'n. 

7. At Whitſtaple, Mrs. Tilby, widow of 
the late Mr. Thomas Tilby, 

11, In Burgate-fircet, Canterbury, aged 92, 
Mrs, Millicent, widow. 

On St, Margaret's bank, Rocheſter, Mr. 
John White, diſtiller, one of the aidermen of 
that city. 

12. At Deal, after a long and ſevere illneſs, 
borne with truly chriſtian forticude and reſig- 
nation, Mrs, Jane Hay man, reli of lieut. 
Hayman, who circumnavigated the globe with 
lord Anſon, As a friend ſhe was aſſectionate 
and fincere 5 as a companion cheerful and 
agreeable, + 0 

Lately, at Staple, Mr. William Woodward, 
ſhoemaker, and a few days after, Mr, Mat- 
thew Woodward, farmer, his brother ; both 
reſpectable charaGers, 


15. At 


3s 


35. In Atlisgtontſtreet, Weſtmioder, lady 
Frances Marham, lady of lord Romney. The 
very unexpected death of her hdyfiip bath 
left in che deepeſt aft tion ber whole family ; 
and her poliſhed manners and unbounged mu- 
nificcnce will ever be remembered with for- 
row by her friends, .and gratitude from the 
public and private objects of ber bounty. She 
was interred in the family vaylt at Maidfone, 
attended by a great concourſe of concerned 
ſpectat os s. | 

16. At St. Peter's in Thanet, Mr. Rohert 
Gore; a geotleman - whoſe public and private 
virtues were endearing to all who knew him, 
aud whoſe loſs. is yniverfally regretted, 

At Chatham, Mr. G. Vernon, chief cleth 
to the maſter ſhipwright at Sheerpeſs-yard, 

19. At Sturry-court, aged 46, Mr. Thomas 
Riggen 3 much regretted, being à friend to 
the poor, ond a fincere Chriftizn, 

At Whitſtsple, in an advanced age, after 
going to reſt in apparent bealth, Mr. Solomon 
Masuel, of St. Dunſtan's near Canterbury, 

Lately, at Eaſtry, aged 69, Mr. John 'Jauns 
ton, baker, 

20. At Lydden near Dover, Mr. E. Belſey, 
late ſuperviſor of exciſe at Witham in Eſſex z 
which place he keld with credit to bimſelf, 
and juſtice to the board under which he ſerved. 
21. In St. George's Canterbury, in his 6oth 
year, Mr. Edward Agar, tormerly a wine mer» 
chant in that city, 
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Lane st Deal, Mrs. Aldridge, : wife &« 


Thomas Fitzgerald, ſurgeon and apot 


r, Alldridge, pawatzoker.  , _ ..., © 
22, At Deal, after a bart me Mr 28 


and one of the jurats of that town, By hi © 
death the corporation has loſt an. excellent 


. magitrate,, the poor a conſtant and ficady 


friend, and his family a kind aud affe 
parent—ever alive to the 
his greateſt pleaſure was to the belplch 
and unfortunate, Polite, apd gentle in hi: 
manners, and indefatigable in the duties of 


Qionate | 


his profeſſion, he fell a martyr to his un. 


wearied attention, A diforder caught during 
his attendance at the'military Hoſpital was the 
means of ſhortcning that life—the remem. ' 
brance of which will long be regretted by every 
perſon who had the happineſs of his acquaint. 
ance. In this tribute, due to the memory of 
ſo excellent a character, adulation has £© 
ſhare, it is the tribute of friendHip, and th: 
voice of truth. 

23. At Maidſtone, aged 72, Mrs, EI), 
wite of Mr, — Elvy. 

26, In Canterbury, in am advanced age, 
Mrs. Callaway, mother of Mr, Johg Callaway, 
ſen, filk manufaQturer, of that city. 

At baverſham, much teſpected and beloved 
by her acquaintance, Mrs, Wreight, relict of 
Wiiliam Wreight, eſq. | 

27. At Eaſtry, Julia, ſecond daughter d 
William Boteler, eig. 


ay, 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 
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Stuff 36 0 47 36 0 4701360 48 § 36 0 48 0 . 
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Average Prices of WW heat front Dec. 27 to Jan. t 1. 
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Return of Wheat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London. 


Jan. 5. Jan. 12. Jan. 19. f. Jag. 26. 
00 Price Nef Price No 1 NV Price 
5-4 4. d. JV. 4 d. 255 . 3. d. 
100 [63 © o 63 o o |6 40 [62 © - 
100 [62 6 [14062 6 103 EY 
30 [62 off 43862 © $95 
136 [6x of} 200 
35060 © | 
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2 
| | 
— —— — — | c_—__—_ : 
Total Aver. | Total Aveg || Total | Aver. || Total | Axer. 
230 62 42 1456 60 9 463 f 40 62 © ; 
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T may not now be unneceſſary 
do ſhew what effect this ſudden 
change of ſyſtem in the court had upon 
noderate men of different parties, and 
hat conſequences they expected or 
= pprehended from it, ſo far as theſe 
can be drawn from their ſubſequent 
ritings or declarations ; which per- 
Paps, may be the more worthy of re- 
lance, as ſome of them had previ- 
ouſly entirely quitted the ſcene of 
action, and retired from all partici- 
pation in public affairs :—They ge- 
Herally regretted that the king's con- 
dence ſhould have been ſurprized, 
by haſty and raſh councils, into a 
departure from thoſe ſentiments of 
moderation and equanimity, which 
were the leading traits of his cha- 
Facter; and they condemned this de- 
parture the more, as they did not 
Irhink the preſent ſtate of things re- 
quired any ' aſſumption of violence. 
They were not, however, without 
apprehenſions, that the baniſhment of 
M. Neckar, the miniſter who was the 
yavowed friend of liberty, argued ſome 
deſigns hoſtile to liberty itſelf. On 
Vol. III. No. 18. 
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that idea they conceived that the troops 
had been aſſembled, partly to pre- 
vent the exploſion which the depar- 
ture of that popular miniſter was likely 
to occaſion, and partly to enable the 
king to carry into execution the new 
conſtitution held out in his declara- 
tion of the 23d of June. 

Under this perſuaſition, they ex- 
pected that the king in perſon would 
require the ſtates to ratify that de- 
claration; that if they conſented 
(which was not probable) the king 
would be fatisfied, nothing farther 
attempted on his fide, and every thing 

o on in its uſual way; but if the 
{tates did not conſent, they doubted 
not but the king would be perſuaded, 
under the influence of his preſent 
councils, to proceed to the extre- 
mity of attempting to diſſolve the 
aſſembly. As men of all parties were 
equally determined not to ſubmit to 
a diſſolution, on the ſtrong ground 
of the conſtitution, which was the 
object of their aſſembling, not being 
yet eſtabliſhed, and that the right to 
diſſolve them could only exiſt in that 

& conſtitutions 
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conſtitution, they imagined they fore- 
ſaw, in the diſcuſſion of that, ſubject, 
all the evils or dangers which they 
apprehended from the preſent de- 
ſigus of the court, or movement of 
the troops; for they did not hold it 
improbable, or at leaſt they dreaded, 
that the king might then be 1nduced 
to attempt diſſolving them by his own 
authority; and that the military 
might then be called in to ſuppreſs 
thoſe tumults, which, in the preſent 
temper of the people, their forced 
ſeparation muſt inevitably occaſion. 

Theſe were the greateſt evils or 
dangers which moderate men appre- 
hended from the preſent change of 
iyſtzm in the court. But even in this 
worſt ſtate of things, and ſuppoſing 
the forced diſſolution to take place, 
although they trembled at the 1dea of 
an act of power and violence ſo diſ- 
graceful both to the government and 
country, yet they conſoled themſelves 
under the certainty they fully poſſeſſed, 
that the king could then have no 
other refuge but that of immediately 
ſummoning another meeting of the 
{lates, as it would be otherwiſe im- 
poſſible for him to manage or ſcuttle 
the diſorders of the nation, or to con- 
duct the government in any manner. 
As to the pretended plots which were 
{aid to be diſcovered, and the de- 
tails of them propagated with ſo much 
induſtry, ſuch as the blockade of the 
city of Paris, the ſtarving or maſlacre 
of the inhabitants, the overturning 
that capital from its foundations, with 
the long liſts of deputies to the ſtates 
who were to be ſeized or executed; 
all theſe, with others of the ſame 
character, would have been treated 
by ſuch men only with ridicule, if 
the wickedneſs of the deſigns which 
they iaw they covered had not exct- 
ted their utmoſt indignation. They 
declared their firm opinion, that no 
perſons in the aſſembly were more 
thoroughly convinced of their falſe- 
hood, than the very men who took 
the greateſt pains to propagate them 
abroad as undoubted facts. 

It is, however, but juſtice to ſay, 
that the heterogencous maſs of cour- 


tiers, of diſcontented nobles, of tl, 
followers and retainers of the diff. 
ent princes, and of the outcaſts vl 
different parties, who now poſleſſe( 
the king's councils, were ſo diſco. Wl 


1 
fi 


dant in every thing, ſo ſplit into petty 
cabals and factions, ſo ſhamefully and 
ſelfithly led away by their reſpectiveſſ 
private views and intereſts, and, with. Pp 
al, held ſo little regard for the pro. 

ſperity or honour of the ſovereign, 
any farther than they might be ne. 
cellary to their own deſigns, that uf 1 
ſeems difficult to ſuppoſe that the, 
had any common or any regular ob. 
ject of policy in view, but that being þ 
equally deſtitute of any comprehenſive 
plan of action, as of any bond «if 
union founded on honeſty or princi- 
ple among themſelves, it ſeems as i 
there could be no ſcheme, however 


a" ag 


wild, extravagant, abſurd, or dan. 
gerous, which ſome among then? 
might not have been capable of fram.M 


ing or adopting. "4 
On Saturday the 11th of July, M. 
Neckar received the king's orders 10 
give up his place, and to quit the 
kingdom as ſoon as poſſible. Luzerne, 
St. Prieſt, Montmorin, and the other 
miniſters, were either turned out, o 
reſigned, the next day; M. de Bre. 
teuil was placed at the head of the 
miniftry, and marſhal Broglio, hol 


had been very popular under all th: 


misfortunes of the German war oF 
1757, now accepted the very im- 
portant, but dangerous and moſt un- N 
popular place of commander in chief 

When this news reached Paris ou 


the morning of Sunday the 12th, the 


mixed conflict of fury and deſpair, 
which agitated every mind and coun-W 
tenance, exceeded all the powers 0 1 
deſcription. The people, conſidering 
Neckar as their only pledge of liberty. 
reſounded his name on every ide, 
and the numerous faction of the palai 
royale thought this a favourable op 
portunity for bringing forward theft 
name of the duke of Orleans, and by 
joining it in the ſame acclamation +4 
with Neckar's, thereby to attribute 
to the duke ſome part of that popu· 
larity which belonged only to ti 
miniſter 
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on , 3 ; 
fe. iniſter. With this view, both their 
as were taken from the ſculptor's, 


ex nd carried about in triumph. But 
-or. e ſcheme by no means ſucceeded. 
etty 2 he valt largeſles which the duke he- 
and owed to acquire popularity only at- 


ith. Irders of the people, of whom he was 
pro. deed the unlimited ſovereign ; but 
ion e ſober and independent part of the 
Te. Fitizens had long conceived too un- 


it i vourable an opinion of that prince's 
ther Fonduct and character, ever to with 
Ob. o ſee him, not only upon the throne, 
eine Pot in any public fituation, which 
alive Would at all place him near the head 
Sf affairs. A few voices were heard 
ir the crowd to cry out,“ Shall this 
* B25 . i 
prince be your king, and ſhall 


15 11 y 3 
eve. Neckar be his miniſter?“ but they 
dan. {vere ſo faintly ſupported, that it came 


o nothing. 

On the ſame day the prince of 
ambeſc, who commanded the regi- 
nent of Royal Allemand (horſe) which 
ere ſtationed juſt without Paris, in 


rs to ris, ir 
vain gaſconade, made a fruitleſs 
ef 00 | 
rn nd molt ill-judged attempt to dil- 
1 \ a — 
other Perſe the populace who were very 


Fiotous and numerous in the gardens 
„f the Thuillerics, as they were in 
ll other open parts of the city. TWẽo 
er three perſons, ſaid to be merely 
1 me ſpectators, and guiltlefs of any riot, 
ir al verc in the beginning wounded, one 
of them by the prince's own hand: 
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weapons as they could ſuddenly find, 
with clubs and ſpits, ſupplied the 
rs of ant of arms ; the troops, led into a 
erin ſervice for which they were totally 
\erty unqualißed, and their horſes as well 
de as themſelves thrown into the greateſt 
palai:Þ diſorder and confution by this new 
e oo mode of combat, were almoſt inſtani]y 
1 the ſoured, and driven ſhamefully, with 
1d by loud ſhouts, hootings, and execra- 
ation tions, out of town. A very few of 

ie troopers, probably not above 


ribute 7; . 
three, being knocked off their horſes, 
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0 * 4 2 . - 
4 2 W vere killed, and their hortes, arms, 
ziſter ad accoutrements, carried about as 
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43 
trophies by the victors. The ill con- 
ſequences which muſt proceed from 
the flight of regular troops before a 
mob, at the opening of ſuch commo- 
tions as were now to take place, are 
too obvious to require any obſervation, 

It appears that the tranfient mi- 
niſters of the time, however faulty 
they might have been in other re- 
ſpecs, were totally innocent of any 
ſhare in, and free from any previous 
knowledge of, this untucky tranſ- 
action, which ſeems to have proceeded 
entirely from the wanton impetuoſity 
and raſhneſs of the commander; for 
there were ſeveral regiments of foot 
at the time ſtationed cloſe to Paris, 
not one of which made the ſmalleſt 
movement to aſſiſt or ſupport the 
horle; and this want of concert 
among the commanders mutt be con- 
ſidered as a clear proof that no orders 
had been iſſued by goverament on the 
ſubject. The total ination of the 
troops, both on that night and the 
ſucceeding day and night, during all 
which time, critical as the ſeaſon was, 
and notwithſtanding the alterations 
and preparations which they ſaw and 
knew were taking place in Paris, they 
never once made the ſmalleſt attempt 
to enter that city, ſeems likewiſe to 
excalpate the court and miniſters from 
the bloody deſigns and cruel intended 
maſſacres which were attributed to 
them; for this would have been the 
ſeaſon and the Sunday night particu- 
larly, when nothing but terror and 
confuſion reigned in that city, and 
no regular icheme of reſiſlance or de- 
fence was yet thought of, to have 
carried them with full effect into exe- 
cution, if any ſuch had been formed; 
and the ſtate of things was ſuch, that 
it would have been very diflicult, if 
not impoſſible, to prevent their com- 
pletion, if ſuch wicked plans cou'd 
be wiſely laid and promptly executed, 
which, through the goodness of Pro- 
vidence, is not often permitted. It 
ſeems then, upon the whole, that 
weakneſs and inanity, rather than 
wickedneſs, was the charecteriſtic at 
that time of the French government; 
at the miniſters ridiculouſly ima- 
gined, 
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gined, that the approach and fight of 
a few regiments would have terrified 
ſuch a vaſt, turbulent, and rebellious 
capital as Paris into immediate ſub- 
miſſion; and that they were at the 
ſame time ſo ſhort-ſighted, ſo impro- 
vident, and ſo narrow in their con- 
ceptions, as not to provide a remedy 
for any diſappointment, which a fai- 
lure in their principal NOOR, or 
any unforeſeen change of circumſtan- 
ces otherwiſe might occaſion. 
All regal, all judicial, all munici- 
al government being now at an end 
in the city of Paris, an univerſal pa- 
nic was, on the Sunday night, ſpread 
throughout all its quarters ; while the 
dread of ſlaughter from the army, and 
of general plunder from thieves and 
banditti, affected every claſs of the 
people in all that was dear and pre- 
cious to them. But the day which 
ſucceeded to this night of terror and 
confuſion produced a very different 
and a very extraordinary ſcene. A- 
bove one hundred thouſand individuals 
ſeemed at the ſame inſtant to be ani- 
mated by one common ſoul, and to 
prepare, with courage and conſtancy, 
the means of internal order and go- 
vernment, as well as of preſervation 
and defence againſt external enemies. 
The temporary bodies of the electors, 
who had returned repreſentatives to 
the ſtates, aſſembled and took the 
command in their reſpective diſtricts, 
and were more implicitly obeyed than 
Louis the XIVth had been in the ze- 
nith of his power and victories.— 
Thirty thouſand citizens, totally un- 
accuſtomed to arms, were ſoon ſeen 
armed at all points, and in a few 
hours training aſſumed ſome appear- 
- ance of order and diſcipline. The 
French guards now ſhewed the bene- 
fits of their late education and im- 
provements; they came in a body to 
tender their ſervices to the people, 
which we ſcarcely need ſay were joy- 
fully accepted. A new peculiar cock- 
ade was formed for the new army ; 
and every appearance, not only of 
defence but of active war, every 
where prevailed. 
Such were ſome of the changes 
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which one day produced in the ci 

of Paris. Some plunder and miſchi- 
took place in different parts of M 
town, particularly at the houſe of U 
congregation of St. Lazarus, uu 
being ſuſpected of having corn con 
cealed in their granaries, that charge 5 
or ſuſpicion expoſed them to a pie 
tence for being plundered ; this wall 5. 
the more pitiable, as it is ſaid to hay 18 
been a truly pious and charitable iu 
ſtitution ; but ſuch matters were ſo 
to be loſt in the glare of greater eno 
mities. Many ſlighter 4 wen 

committed on the ſame day; but 
theſe were directed againſt individu. 
als, and executed by ſmall gangs d 
thieves on their own account, with. 
out any popular pretence, when they 
were ſeized in the fact they were in. 
ſtantly dragged to the Greve, th 
common place of execution, and 
ages by the ropes which were uſe 
to faſten the lanterns. From hence 
originated that moſt horrid practice 
of the mob's conſtituting themſelves 
judges and executioners in the ſane 


inſtant, without the ſmalleſt regard u 
able in any degree to wear out tha 
villainous cuſtom which the French 
* - : 5 , 
ginated that horrid and barbarou 
cry, a la lanterne, the laſt ſounds thai 
$ 

perl the d. 22 
The next day, which was the fa. 

- . 0 

mankind. On that morning the newly 

formed army completed their mean 
invalids of their arms, and likewiſ 
by ſeizing a very conſiderable depoſit 
latter; all which they performed with - 
out meeting the ſmalleſt reſiſtance. 
De Launay, the governor, ſummone!i 
* 
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rank, to laws, or to juſtice ; nor ha 
all the time that ſince elapſed bee 
populace were only a few hours i 
acquiring. From hence of courſe ori. 
vibrated in the ears of ſo many un- 
happy victims as have thus cruelly 
mous Tueſday the 14th of July, will 
be long remembered in the hiſtory of 

IJ 

4 
for offenſive and defenſive operations, 
by ſtripping the garde meuble and the 
or magazine of arms and ammunition, 
which were lodged in the hotel of the 
Thus provided, the idea of attacking 2 
the Baſtile was inſtantly adopted, and 2 


WT lay down his arms, and ſurrender the 
WT fortreſs. The difficulty of diſcovering 
dee troth in ſuch extraordinary caſes, 
= where every man's teſtimony on either 
RE fide is liable to be warped by his pre- 
0n. 6 judices and paſſions, was never more 
clearly ſhewn tEan upon this occaſion, 
FRE The general report was, that De Lau- 
XX nay held out deceitful hopes of com- 
& pliance ; that a number of Pariſians 
came to the gates to demand arms 
and ammunition ; that they were re- 
FX ceived within an outer court, then 
EX treacherouſly fired upon, and a cruel 
fſlaughter made. It is not eaſy to re- 
:d,,& concile the parts of this ſtory, nor to 
XX vive an air of probability to the whole, 
K f. is notwithſtanding aſſerted and be. 
lieved by the bulk of the Pariſians, 
wich the ſame firmneſs as if it was an 
article of religious faith, and was pub- 
XX liſhed as a fact through every part of 
Europe. But, on the other hand, the 
inconſiſtency and improbability of the 
. XX Rory have not only been ſhewn, but 
=X the fact denied by poſitive evidence. 
It ſeems very probable that the ſtory 
might have been invented at the time 
to increaſe the animoſity of the crowds 
who were preſſing from all quarters 
upon the Baſtile, and who could have 
no opportunity, either then or after, 
of aſcertaining its truth or falſehood, 
ſuppoſing the poſſibility that ia the 
beat and tumult of ſo new and dread- 
ful a ſcene they could have attended 
to ſuch an enquiry. In this caſe, the 
endeavour to ſupport and give authen- 
ticity to the ſtory afterwards will be 
eaſily accounted for; in the firſt place, 
to keep up and inflame the paſſions of 
the people, and in the next, with a 
view of palliating, in ſome degree, 
the ſcenes of blood and cruelty that 
followed, 
However that was, the enthuſiaſm 
and fury of the people was ſo great, 
that, to the aſtoniſhment of all mili- 
tary men (who did not yet know the 
weakneſs of its garriſon) the Baſtile, 
the citadel of Paris, with its ſeemingly 
impaſſable ditches, and its inacceſſible 
towers and ramparts, covered wiih a 
powerful artillery, was, after an at- 
tack of two hours, carried by ſtorm. 
De Launay was immediately dragged 
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to the Place de Greve, and miſerably 
murdered. M. de Loſme, the major 
of the Baſtile, met with an equal fate 
and equal cruelty ; although it has 
ſince been generally acknowledged, 
even by the democratic writers, that 
he was a man of great humavity, whoſe 
tenderneſs to the priſoners deferved 
far different treatment. This was in- 
deed ſtrongly confirmed by a remark- 
able circumſtance which occurred at 
his death; for the marquis of Pelle. 
port, a young man whole faſhion and 
figure, independent of his rank and 
generoſity, entitled him to reſpect, 
was ſo deeply impreſſed with the 
kindneſs which he had experienced 
from the major, when he was himſelf 
a priſoner, that eagerly claſping him 
in his arms, in the midſt of all this 
terror and danger, he moſt patheti- 
cally intreated the people to ſpare the 
life of his friend, to whom he owed 
ſo much. His iatreaties were in vain ; 
the major's head was cut off, and his 
grateful and generous friend with dif- 
ficulty eſcaped ſharing the ſame fate. 

Oa this day it was that the ſavage 
cuſtom of inſulting and mutilating the 
remains of the dead, and of exhibi- 
ting their heads to public view upon 
Pikes, which had ſo long been the 
opprobrium of the governments and 
people in Conſtantinople, Fez, and 
Morocco, was firſt introduced into the 
poliſhed city of Paris; and, like other 
evil habits, has fince taken ſo deep a 
root, that it may ſeem a queſtion whe- 
ther it can ever be eradicated, ex- 
cept by ſome convulſion ſimilar in 
violence to that from which it derived 
its origin. 

The garrriſon of the Baſtile, ex- 
cepting only a few gunners and at- 
tillery-men, who held a fort of fine. 
cure places, conſiſted only of a hand- 
ful of old invalids, amounting: to 
ſomething about fifty in number. On 
taking the place, the new-formed 
ſoldiers Joudly exclaimed, ** Let us 
* hang the whole garriſon ]“ but the 
French guards, who {till retained 
ſome ſhare of their old monarchical 
and military notions, could not en- 
dure that old ſoldiers, who had once 
ſerved under the ſame hanners with 
themſelves, 
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themſelves, ſhould be thus facrificed 
in cold blood; they accordingly 
pleaded ſo effectually for them, that 
they preſerved the trembling wretches 
from that fate which they inttantly ex- 
pected. | 

In the midſt of theſe diſorders, M. 
de Fleſſelles, the prevor des marchands, 
or mayor of Paris, had been detected 
in a correſpondence with the court; 
he was accordingly turned out of his 
office by the commutee of eleQors, 
and ordered to be conveyed to priſon 
until his trial; but he had ſcarcely 
reached the bottom of the ſteps at the 
hotel de ville, or town-houſe, when 
the new executors of ſummary juſtice 
forced him from the guard, ſhot him 
Inſtantly without trial or enouiry, 
difmembered his body, and carried his 
bleeding head about the ſtreets on a 
pike in triumph, like the others they 
had cut off. 

After more than two hours had paſ- 
ſed ſpeedily away, under the double 
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It ſhould not be forgotten, that the 
preſent ſovereign, through his natural 
clemency and humanity, and in con- 
formity with the moderate ſyſtem of 
government which he intended to pur- 
ſue, had early cleared the ſlate priſons 
of moit of their wretched inhabitants, 
none being retained but thoſe who had 
been guilty of notorious crimes againſt 
ſociety, or concerned in dangerous 
offences againſt the ſtate. It is like- 
wiſe worthy of obſervation, that with 
all the odium and deteſtation under 
which the queen and the count 
d*Artois laboured, and with all the 
libels which were hourly written and 
ſpoken againſt them, yet that a fin. 
gle victim to their reſentment or ju. 
ſtice was not found in all the priſons 
of the kingdom, Nor 1s it incurious 
to contraſt with this fact the ſtate of 
things under the influence, or it may 
be called government, of Madame 
Pompadour, who filled all the priſons 
of France with the unfortunate vic- 


* zntoxication of joy and revenge, ſome tims to her private malice and perſo- 
. humane perſons reminded the popu- nal reſentments; yet Pompadour was 
Wl" Jace, that the priſoners in the Baſtile idolized by Voltaire, and by all the 


ought to be delivered ; their cells poets, wits, and philoſophers of the 


were accordingly broke open, and 
they were led in triumph round the 
gardens of the palais royale. Bat how 
great was the ſurpriſe, if not diſap- 
pointment, when it was found, that 
theſe dreary dungeons, which were 
ſuppoſed to be crouded with the vic- 
tims of deſpotiſm, contained only ſe- 
ven prifoners ; that of theſe the great- 
eſt number were confined on accuſa- 
tions of forgery ; and that either two 
or three, who had continued there 


fince the reign of Louis the XVth, 


were the only objects of compaſſion 
among them. For theſe unhappy per- 
ſons, having loſt the uſe of their reaſon 
before the commencement of the pre- 
fent reivn, or at leaſt before there was 
Jeifure to enquire into the ſtate of the 
priſons, they tad fince been detained, 
_ becauie the ofticers did not know in 

What manner otherwiſe to diſpoſe cf 
them. A ſtronger proof of which need 
pot be given, than that rhe municipa- 
Ity of Paris found it neceilary a few 
days afier io ſend them to the public 
mad houte at Charenteu. 


kingdom in her day, and was even at 

times a favourite-with the people. 
During the Sunday and the Mon- 
day, thole two critical days, on which 
their own fate and that of their ſove- 
reign ſeemed depending, and on the 
firſt of which the ſcale ſeemed to vi- 
brate ſo much, that it was evident a 
vigorous exertion might have fixed its 
bias, the Miniſters at Verfailles, and 
the commanders of the army, ſeemed 
either aſleep or in a trance; the for- 
mer indeed, when unwillivgly rouzed 
to hear the accounts from Paris, treat- 
ed them with the ut moſt contempt and 
redicule, as matters not worthy of con- 
ſideration; but on the fatal Tueſday, 
the 14th of July, evil tidings crowded BY 
ſo falt from every quarter, that they 
were overwhelmed with conſternation 
and terror, and rendered totally inca- | 
pable, if it had not even been too 
late, to adopt any meaſures which re- | 
quired deciſion or vigour, either with 
reſpect to orders or execution. It 
now appeared that the defection of the 
French 


RX French guards had, with other pre- 
RE diſpoſing cauſes and motives, pro- 
duced a moſt unfortunate effect upon 
the national troops in the army; that 
© they were go longer to be depended 
on; ard that they openly aſſerted the 
EZ unlawfulneſs of fighting their fellow 
W citizens. Before they had yet time 
to reflect on the conſequences of this 
= deplorable news, or to conſider what 
"ZZ meaſures were proper to be purſued, 
they were farther confounded by the 
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being entirely dependent on the 
crown, and having no intereſt in the 
country, they would be found, upon 
any occaſion that offered, the ready 
and cruel inſtruments of deſpotiſm: 
but now, to the aſtoniſhment of every 
body, they ſhewed themſelves very 
Iittle inclined to engage in national 
diſputes, and ſeemed very cold and 
indifferent with reſpect to the cauſe 
they were called to ſupport. In this 
diſmal ſtate of things, the only policy 
which the genius of the Miniſters was 
capable of reaching, was the ſhort- 
lived, miſerable, and-cowardly expe- 
dient of concealment, in keeping the 
king ignorant of the misfortunes and 
dangers with which he was ſurrounded. 


ſcarcely calculable. Little indeed need 
be ſaid on this ſubject, as it is obvious, 
totheeyesotevery one, but being ſo ob- 
vious, it is ſtrange that ſome cheap and 
ealy methed of remedying it has never 
yet apparently been employed. Filter- 
ing- ſtones have been uſed by ſome, it 
is true; but they are too expenſive 
for general uſe, and the water perco- 
lates through them too lowly to ſup- 


intelligence, that the foreign regi- 
r ments were little more to be depended 
ton than the national troops. The 
e former had ever been unpopular in 
d FRE France, chiefly upon the idea (exclu- 
1 MX five of national pique and vanity) that 
- 
Ng % — 
* XZ CHEAP AND EASY METHOD FOR RENDERING 
ay WATER FIT FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 
ne ; 
ns 5 HERE is unqueſtionably no arti- 
c. « cle ſo extenſively uſeful as water; 
ſo- wo one that in ſuch ways enters into 
„as cut food; ſcarcely a morſel of biead 
he woe ſwallow is made without it. Of 
the all our ſoups it conſtitutes the bulk; 
at it entets into moſt of our ſauces; and 
it is employed in cooking a large pro- 
on- portion of the viands that garniſh the 
ich table of luxury, or are ſpread for the 
ve- XX ſupport of life on the frugal board. 


the 5 If we except cyder, the uſe of which 


vi- 15 is very confined, and wine, which till 
nt a fewer uſe unmixed for their ſole be- 
| its verage, there is no article of drink, of 
and which water forms not the baſis. Not 
med MX to mention thoſe who drink it alone, 
for- in all malt liquors it is the only fluid; 
zed in tea and coffee it is nearly fo; and 
eca!- 


of mixed ſpitituous potations, it is, 


and wich a very few exceprions, much the 
con- 3 greater part, Surely then, not deli- 
day, cacy oaly, but regard to health alſo, 
vded WR b'ds us attend to che purity and clean- 
they neſs of our water. Yet how few (ſeem 
ation 


to thiok thoſe objects of concern! and 
of thoſe who do, how many are con- 
tented with their flighteR ſemblances! 

In a great city like London, the 
quantity of ditt and filth ſwallowed 
through the medium of the water of 
the Thames, or of the New River, is 


inca- 
2 too if 
h re- 
with 
E 

of the 
rench 


ply a large demand, without having 
recourſe to ſuch a number as would 
require conſiderable room, as well as 
enhance the coſt. A patent too has 
lately been obtained, I underſtand, 
for an invention, of the merits of 
which I can ſay nothing, not having 
ſeen it: though from the principles 
on which the machine is ſaid to be 
conſttucted, I ſhould ſuppoſe it could 
rot fail of aniwering every purpoſe of 
the fltering- ſtone, and it is probable 
liable to the ſame objetions, The 
machine | would recommend, is ſimple, 
cheap, and ealily made. It coſt me à 
little trouble before l brought it to per- 
tection ; but haviag now had a twelve. 
month's experience of its utilip, £ 
haſten to offer it to the public; ſuffi- 
ciently recompenſed if it contribute to 
the health aud cleanlineſꝭ of my coua- 

try men. 


48 
trymen. Without further preamble, 
I thall now proceed minute:y to de- 
ſcribe my own apparatus, that every 
one who confiders clean water as an 
object of importance, may provide 
bimſelf with one on a ſimilar princi- 
ple, it he thinks proper, making ſuch 
varia:ions as Circumſtances may re- 
quire. | 
In the cover of my water-caſk I 
have a circular hole, about eight 
inches in diameter, into which 1s 1n- 
ſerted the neck of a three gallon ſtone 
bottle. Of this bottle the handle is 
broken off, and the bottom beaten out, 
ſo as to form a ſort of funnel. To 
beat out the bottom without breaking 
the bottle, 1s the moſt difficult parc 
of the performance. 1 accompliſhed 
it by means of a ſmall iron tool 
(fuch a chifel as ſtone cutters uſe, is 
erhaps the moſt convenient) and a 
wooden mallet. With theſe I firſt 
made a little hole in the center of the 
bottom, and then gradually enlarged 
it with the ſame implements; taking 
care to put a large cloth, many times 
doubled, under the mouth of the bot. 
tle, which I believe to be a neceſſary 
precaution; for if the bottle reſt on a 
hard unyielding body, it will be ex- 


tremely liable to ſplit in the opera- 


tion. With ſome of the ſhards which 
came out of the bottom I choaked up 
the neck of the bottle, letting them fall 
in looſely, yet ſufficiently light to re- 
tain a layer of bricks coarſely pow- 
dered, or rather broken into ſmall 
fragments, the duſt and ſmaller par- 
ticles of which I waſhed away, frit 
through acullender, and then through 
the ſhards, by pouring water repeat- 
edly over it. On this layer of broken 
bricks J put a layer of coarie ſand, 
called ſea-ſand, or ſcouring-land, 
about three or four inches deep, ha- 
ving firit we'l waſhed it, to tender it 
clean, and free from every thing ſo- 
loble by water. Over this layer of 
coarſe tand, I put another of common 
ſang, a little thicker. To waſh the 
common ſard clean, I took conſider- 
able pains, as there is generally. a 
great deal of dirt, clay, and other 
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. own, being deſirous of filling my 


filth mixed with it; and I repeated 
my ablutions, till the water, after the 
ſand had ſubſided, which was in two 
or three minutes, came off as clear ay 
it was put on. I did not preſs the 
layers of ſand down, but took care to 
lay each ſmooth and even, putting in 
tne ſand as lightly as I well could, 
not to leave any vacuities while yet wet, 

Having thus prepared my appara- 
tus, and placed it in the hole in the 
cover of my tub, as before mentioned, 
I brought my water-pipe over it, and 
boring a hole in it, placed therein a 
{mall box-wood cock. As the water 
1s conſtantly on, I had nothing more 
to do but to turn the cock a little, ſo 
as to let the water run gently into my 
filter ; taking the precaution to place 
a {mall potſherd upon the part of the 
ſand on which the water would other- 
wiſe have dropped, that the ſurface 
of the ſand might not be worn into 
a hole by its conſtant dropping. As 
I could eaſily manage the cock, ſo 
as to let the water into my filter faſt 
or flow as I pleaſed, no other care or 
trouble was requiſite, than to ſee the 
ſupply was not more than my filter 
would diſcharge. At firſt, I muſt 


caſk with clean water as quickly as 
poſſible, I let, my filter run over every 
now and then before I could accu- 
rately adjuſt the ſupply : but a very 
little experience and attention enabled 
me to ſurmount this difficulty, and I 
now get forty or fifty gallons of 61- 
tered water in the courſe of four and 
tweaty hours, whenever I think 
proper; though commonly I- ſuffer 
my filter to run much ſlower, regu- 
lating my ſupply by the quantity the 
conſumption of my family demands. 
And I may here obſerve, that all the 
water uſed in my houſe, not merely 
in preparing food, but even for waſh- 
ivg clothes, is filtered: and to thoſe 
who are nice in their apparel, this 
muit be a deſirable obje&, for it is 
abſoluiely impoſſible to waſh any 
thing clean in dirty water. | 
Once in two or three weeks, when 
I find my filter runs ſlow, I ſtir up 
| the 
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ſarface of the ſand with my hand, 
oſen it a little; and when the 


8 Wer begins to percolate with diffi- 
Wy, I ſtop the proceſs, and take 

” the upper layer of ſand, and 
0 2 Ich it well over again, to remove 
in — — 
2 To the EDiTORs of the 
of sis, g 

| HE following extract from the 
i, „ Hittory of Greeces by Wil- 
'* Fm Mitford eſq.” of Exbury,t in 
. Mc New Foreſt, Lieut, Col. of the 
er F@Suth Hants Militia, vol. ii, f pub- 
re ned in 1790, is fo ingenious and 
lo tereſting a piece of politics relative 
1) KS England, and its preſent ſavage 
CO emy, that I think you cannot do 
he euer than inſert it for the benefit of 
"- Hole who would little think of look- 
CC bg for ſuch obſervations in a Hiſtory 
o Greece. 
2 wp Jau. 15, 1795 
alt | 7 ——C 
or eskRvarioxs ON THE BRITISH CON- 
he srirurrox, AND THE REVOLUTION 
ter or FRANCE. 
ut BY WILLIAM MITFORD, ESQ. 
my # « PLUTARCH relates of Alci- 


as hiades, that when on his recall from 


ery Poily, he avoided returning to 
cu- chens,“ being aſked ** If he could 
ery hot truſt his country?“ he replied, 
led ves; for every thing elſe ; but in 
d I BS trial for life, not my mother; leſt 
bl. y miſtake ſhe ſhould put a black ball 
and r a white one.“ Whatever autho- 
ink iy there may have been for this anec- 
frer Wore, it contains a very juſt reproof 
no. 
* ® The firſt vol. was firſt publiſhed in 
nds. 784, the ad edition of it in 1789. Of this 
* ork, Dr. Kippis, in the New Annual Re- 


iſter 1784, ſays (inter alia) „ His Hiſtory 
8 drawn from original ſources which he hath 
xamined with the greateſt attention; and 


hoſe e has made an admirable uſe of Homer in 
this elineating the early ſtate of Greece, His 
1 emarks, in which there is no affected pa- 


ade of ſentiment, appear to be the reſult of 
loſe thinking, and of a ſound Judgment. 

Dr. Gillies publiſhed his „ Hiſtory of an- 
tent Greece,“ in 1786, but this work is faid 
0 be much leſs profound than Col, Mitford's, 


Vol. III. No. 18. 
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the dirt, which, having been ſtrained 
from the water paſſed through, na- 
turally choaks up the filter, This 
layer being waſhed, and replaced as 
before, my apparatus is as fit for uſe 
as at firſt, | | 
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of the Athenian mode of giving judg- 
ment on life and death, by a ſecret 
ballot; which, without preventing 
corruption, excludes reſponſibility, 
and covers ſhame. 

But, while under the ſecurity of 
our own admirable conſtitution, we 
wonder at the defective policy of a 
people whom we find ſo many cauſes 
to admire, it is not a little advan- 
tageous for the writer of the Grecian 
Hiſtory, that circumſtances have been 
occurring, in a nation calling itſelf 
the moſt poliſhed of the moſt poliſhed 
age of the world, which render all 
the attrocious|| and before ſcarcely 
credible violences of faction amongſt 
the Greeks, not only probable, but 
almoſt make them appear moderate. 
At the ſame time it may not be di- 


greſſing improperly to remark, that, 


as what has been paſling in France 
may tend to illuſtrate Grecian Hiſtory, 
and to exculpate the Grecian cha- 
rater from any innate atrocity, be- 
yond what 1s common amongſt other 
nations, there occurs alſo in Grecian 
Hiſtory what may enable to form a 
juſter eſtimate of the French cha- 
raQer, than a view of the late enor- 
mities, compared only with what has 
at any time paſſed in out own country, 


the author betraying an unwarrantable fond- 
neſs for deviating into the wilds of hy potheſis; 
and an unphiloſophical credulity, While his 
political reflections are trite and common; and 
his ſtyle unequal, often meretricious, and 
bombaſtic. 

+ Elder Brother to Sir John Mitford, kt. 
the preſent Solicitor General. 

Þ See an account of this place in Gilpin's 


| Obſervations on the News- Foreſt. 


) Quarto, Lond, printed for T. Cadell. 
This was publiſhed in 1790; how many 
yet a thouſand times more attrocious circume 
ſtances have occurred ſince Edit. 


might 
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might lead us to conceive: and if 


the inability of wiſe and worthy men, 


ſuch as undoubtedly muſt exiſt in 
France, to hold their juſt influence 
among the people, and prevent theſe 
diſgraceful proceedings, appears it- 
ſelf a diſgrace both to themſelves, and 
to the nation, Grecian Hiſtory, atd 
the extant writings of the ableſt Gre- 
cian politicians, will perhaps furniſh 
their faireſt apology. | 
For, ſo many men of the brighteſt 
talents and bigheſt acquirements,, as 
in Greece turned their thoughts, with 
the cloſeſt attention, to a ſubject fo 
univerſally and deeply intereſting, 


not one ſeems to have been able even 


to imagine a form of government 
which might in a great nation, re- 
concile the jarring pretenſons ariſing 
from that variety of rank, among 
men, without which even ſmall ſo- 


- Cieties cannot ſubſiſt. Our own wri- 
ters, through mere familiarity with 


the object, as foreigners from unac- 
quaintance with it, have very much 


overlooked what, in importance, is 


perhaps not inferior to any one cir- 
cumſtance in the ſingular conſtitution 
of our government. It is not till 
ſince the troubles in France began, 
that a Refugee, who bas been in 


. ſituations enabling him to ſee, and 


compelling him to obſerve, has dil. 
covered, what, but for thoſe troubles, 


would perhaps never have occurred 


to his notice; that no where elſe 
„in the world, ſuch harmony ſub- 
«« {fiſts between the ſeveral ranks of 
, citizens as in England.“ * 

This harmony is indeed the foun- 


dation, the rm foundation, on which 


the proud ſuperſtructure of the Bri- 
tiſn Conſtitution reſts. Ranks vary, 
as much, or perhaps more than elſe- 
where. But no one rank has that 


- gigantic pre-eminence which can 


enable it to trample upon its next in- 
ferior. In the ſcale of ſubordination, 
Lettre au Roi, par M. de Calonne. 


+ It ſeems to deſerve a notice, which I 
think it has not yet met with, that the 


. monarchs to whom our conſſitution is moſt 
* indebted, Alfred, Hen. II. and Edw. I. 
werte conquerors, It is certainly a moſt un- 


worthy flander upon theſe uncommon grenze 


under foot all rights. The function, 
of that order of citizens were in® 


Kings, law might be overborne b 


the diſtance from top to bot: om, 


great; but the gradation is ſcarcely if 


perceptible and the connection ini. 


mate, Each rank is intereſtled in the P 
ſupport of its next ſuperior ; for note G 
are excluded from the hope of riſing: 
and of all the various ranks the higlci® , 
is the moſt intereſted in the ſupper 8 
of all. We cannot conſider without 


wonder, that an order of things ap.“ 
parently the moſt natural, never ſub. 
ſiſted in any country, but our own, EF 

It has not always perhaps been duly 
recollected by ſpeculative politician; 
that among the ancient Republic; 
no ſuch order of citizens exiſted 2; 
that which in Paris lately aſſumed de. 
ſpotic power, and while the repre. 
ſentatives of the nation were deliber. 
ating on the rights of man, trampled % 


Athens performed by ſlaves ; and 
without keeping this circumſtance Þ 
conſtantly in mind, we cannot but by 
liable to the groſſeſt error in applying 
the rules of ancient policy to modern 
times, "Thoſe writers, who woul! #88 


+ 


2 


K. 
9 
infer that formerly the lower ran 
of people in England were not free. 
becauſe the Toweſt rank were actualh | 
flaves, attempt a fallacy upon i A 


readers. In treating of Athens, La. 


cedæmon, or Rome, they would hav: 3 4 
diſtinguiſhed as they ought to do, 
ſlaves from citizens. It is unquel-* 
tionable, that from the Anglo-Saxon 
conqueſt downward, the conſtitution 
of this country, has been always free 1 
and though, in unſettled times, and . 
eſpecially under the firſt Norma . 
the violence of accidental power, ye 
both the law, and the eftabliſhel 


mode of adminiſtering the law, nere 


were otherwiſe than highly and eve: jw 
ſingularly favourable - to the freedon 
and property of even the loweſt ci; 
tizens. 1 


men, as well as upon the parliaments fron Wn 


Edw. I. till the time when Forteſcue wro':W 
under Hen. VI. to aſſert, as often has bet". 
done, that England had no valuable con 
ſtitution and no true freedom, till the or- 
poſition to the Stuarts, or till thc expulſiu TW 
to the Stuarts procured them. 5 

Noi 
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Wor is it, 1, apprehend, as ſome 


portance to trace the freedom of 
Je conſtitution of this country be- 
Pad the civil wars of the laſt century. 
For the purpoſe indeed of eſtabliſhing 
he right of the Britiſh people to free- 
Wm, it is utterly unneceſſary, But 


ard a clear comprehenſion of the 


Snlitution itſelf ; toward a certain 
Mowledge of the broad and deep 
Pundation on which it reſts; toward 
ready and: juſt perceptive of the 
Manner in which it may be affected 
Prough the various changes to which 
human things are liable, and ſome 
hich we have already ſeen; exten - 


oa cf dominion, influx of riches, 


Mcreaſe of population, increaſe of 
rende, immoderate debt, and the 


3cible reduction of that debt; to- 


Ward this, an acquaintance with the 


Fittory of our conſtitution, from the 


WFarlief times, is of great importance. 


lf then it is to ourſelves important 


| = know the hiſtory of our conſtitu- 
on from earlieſt times, it will alſo 
he not a little important to other 


ZDations, if any ſuch there are, who 


* As M, de Calonne's letter above referred 
p, though printed, was neuer publiſhed, it 
Hay nat be ſuperfluous to give here, in its 


8: (ginal language, the paſſage where the ob- 
Xrvation noticed occurs. 


| P'ignorois, lorſqua Jai commence cette let- 
Te, à quel point la diviſion eclatoit déjà entre 


3tion 2 Nobleſſe et le tlers Etat, dans les differen - 
f | Nes provinces de votre royaume ; depuis que 
ree : Pai appris, Jen fremis. Vu la ſitua ion 

„ and u les choſes ont été amence, il ny a pas lieu 
rmati eſperer que la concorde puiſſe ſe retablcr 
e bi Pelle-méme, et ſans qu'on ait extirpe les 
eres de diſſention qu'on na que trop fomen- 
, yo s. II faut donc y pourvoir par quelque 
Tſhec Po yen nauveau, puiſſant, et efficace. CelJui 
never ve jc propoſe et eprouve. C'eſt per lui 
ever hui cxifte en Angleterre, entre les Grands 

dom =: le Peuple, plus d'accord qu'il ny eu ay je 
. esoſe, dans aucune autre nation ; nulle part 

ſt ci. =: ours l'eſprit publ:c n'eſt auſſi marque ; 


. zulle part 1 1ateret na plus d'empire pour 
Sc un:r tous les Etats. 


s fron Wl 
„rote! OF il et conflant que rien n'y contribue 
- bern vantoge que Pins i ution d'une Chambre 
1 aut et d'une Chambre Baſle dans le Per- 
- [Kiement, ainſi que I- ur compaſition reſpective, 
de "cs 6iiintions qui les ſep; ies r. 

es dib inctions qui les ſeparent, et les rap- 
pul , 


Noi 


Ports que les uniſſe t. Plus on ctudie cet 
aſemble, plus on trouve a Fadmirer: Les 


* 


Plitical writers have aſſerted, of no 


des plus grandes maitons du royaume. 
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would form à conſtitution on the 
model of ours, or who would improve 
the conſtitution. They poſſeſs aſter 
our example. Nor will it be leſs 
important to thoſe, who, without 
any good foundation jo build on, 
and without any valuable experience 
within their own country, propoſe to 
raiſe with the airy materials of theory, 
a conſtitution more perfect than the 
moſt perfect that has yet exiſted upon 
earth, For want of aitention to the 
breadth and antique firmneſs of the 
baſis on which our envied and truly 
enviable government reſts, the ſingu- 
lar manner in which the materials of 
the ſuperſtructure are adapted to each 
other, and how they are held toge- 
ther by their natural fitneſs to coa- 
leſce, the complexion of Europe 
ſeems to threaten many new and me- 
morable leſſons in politics; leſſons 
for every order that can exiſt in a 
ſtate ſeparately, and leſſons for na- 
tions united, Happy then thoſe, 
who gathering wiſdom from the ſuf. 
ferings and dangers of others, can 
avoid the miſeries which many will 
probably feel.“ 


Lords qui forment la Chambre Haute, et qu? 
tous ſont titres (ce ſont les ſeuls qui le foient 
en Angleterre) partagent dans une meme al- 
ſociation, ſans prejudice nceanmoins a leurs 
qualifications diſtinives, Vhonneur de la 
Pairiez et c*eft, ſans contredit, le premier 
corps de PEtat, Lecer'prerogative n'eſt jan- 
cais conteſtte ni enviée par les Communes, 
qui ont parmi leurs Membres les fils cadets, 
les freres, les parens, de ce> memes Lords et 
Ceſt 
ce mélange, cette transfuſion, ſi je le puis 
dire, de la plus haute Nobleſſe dans le corps 
repreſentatit du peuple, qui entrerient l'har- 
monie entre l'un et l'autre, et qui refferre 
le nœud de leur union 3 c'eſt ce qui fait que 
les deux Chambres fraterniſent ſans ſe con- 
foncre; quelles ſe contrabalancent ſans fe 
rivaliter, que I'vne empeche Vaytre demp.c- 
ter, ct que toutes deux concourent également 
au em 1nticu de la prer. gative royale et 2 la 
conſervation des droits r.ationgux. Lettre 
addreſſée au Roi, par M. de Calonne, le 9 
Terrier 1789. p. 67, 68. | 
The very great advantage to a free conſti- 
tu:ion, of having a hereditary firſt magi- 
ſtrate, the dep: litary of the ſupreme execu- 
tive power, ſo diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior rank, 
4 to exclude all idea of competition, has 
been very well explained by Mr. De Lolme ; 
H 2 out 
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In digreſſing thus far, I truſt I have 
not overſtepped the limits within 
which the writer of the Grecian 
Hiftory, not an excluſive, but a com- 
mon right. A Grecian Hiſtory, and 
indeed any Hiſtory perfectly written 
(theſe volumes pretend to no ſuch 


but the benefit of that fingular amalgamation 
of various rank among the people, which 
prevails in England, has, I think, no where 
been duly noticed. Inno court of Europe, I 
believe, is rank ſo exactly regulated among 
the higher orders, as in England, and yet 
there is no rank perfectly inſulated ; all are 
in ſome way implicated with thoſe about 
them. To begin even with the heir appa- 
rent; as a ſubject, he communicates in rank 
with all other ſubjects. The King's younger 
ſons rank next to the elder, but their rank 
is liable to reduction: their elder brother's 
younger ſons will rank before them. Ihe 
Archbiſhops and the Chancellor, and great 
officers of ſtate rank above Dukes not of royal 
blood, but their rank is that of office only: 
the Dukes, in family rank, are commonl 

much above the Archbiſhops, and Chancellor, 
Thus far our rule, I believe, differs little 
from that of other European courts : what 
follows is peculiar to ourſelves. The Peers, 
all equal in legal, differ in ceremonial rank. 
The ſons of Peers of the higher orders, rank 
above the Peers themſelves of the lower or- 
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merit) but eſpecially a Grecian Hi. 
tory perfectly written, ſhou!d be 2 
political inſtitute for all nations. 
From Mitford's Hiſtory of Greece, 
7. 
1 
ſons of all Peers, even of the Blood roy: 
being Commoners, while in ceremonial rank 
they may be above many of the Peers, in le. 
gal rank they are only Peers with the Com.“ 
moners. This implica:ion of the Peeraz i 
with the body of the people is the advant:. 
geous circumſtance which has particularly | 
ſtruck M. de Calonne. But there is another 
thing, which perhaps not leſs ftrengly mark: 
the wiſe moderation of our anceſtors, to when $ 7 
we owe the preſent order of things. No if. 
tinction between ſubjects can be really mor 
eflential than the being or not being memben 
of the legiſlative body; yet the rank of i 
member of Parliament is known neither to the 
Law, nor to the ceremonial of the county“ 
Among untitled Commoners indeed there n“ 
no diſtinction of rank that can be very et; 
aQly defined; and yet a diſtinction alway} 
ſubſiſts in public opinion, decided partly a0 
perhaps ſometimes too much, by wealth, 
partly by cor.ſideration given to birth, con 
nections, or character, which, uponthe whole, 
perh+ps more than any other governmen\3 
preſerves the ſubordination neceſſary to tl: 


670—075., 


deis; but ſuperior thus in ceremonial rank, well-being cf large ſocieties. 1 
they are in legal rank, inferior. For the 1 
3 
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USEFUL INFORMATION. 


COMPOSITIeN FOR PRESERVING- 
EGGS, 


For which a patent was obtained, by Mr, 
William Jayne, of Sheffield, 


AKE and put into a tub or veſſel 

one buſhel, Wincheſter meaſure, 

of quick lime, thirty-two ounces of 
ſalt, eight ounces of cream of tartar, 
and mix the ſame topether, with as 
much water as will reduce the compo. 
ſition, or mixture, to that conſiſtence 
that it will cauſe an egg, put into it, 
to ſwim with its top jult above the 
liquid, then put, and keep, the eggs 
therein, which will preſerve them per- 


fealy ſound tor the ſpace of two years 
at leaſt, 


"ey 
1 5 | 
CS 
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RECEIPT TO MAKE PER 
YEAST OR BARM. 


By G:orge Dempſter, eſg. 


Take one pound of flour, (ne 
make it the thickneſs of gruel wi 
boiling water, add to it half a pou 
of raw ſugar, mix them well togeibe 
put three ſpoonfuls of well-purifeſſ 
yealt into a large veſſel, upon whic 1 
put the above ingredients; they will 
ſoon ferment violently. Collect i 
yealt off the top, and put it into WM 
brown ſmall neck pot, cover it uf 


7 
. 
-== 
v3 

„ 7 


from the air, keep it in a dry a 
warmiſh place; when uſed in par 
replace with flour made into a thi 
palte, and ſugar in the former pu 


portion 


Hil. 5 4 Lrtions, I ſaw this uſed after it had 
be Peen five months made. No yeaſt is 
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eeceſſary except the firit time. 
1 


TO PRESERVE TURNIPS FROM 
FROST 


By a Gentleman Farmer, of Suffolk. 


To preſerve this root for feeding 


roy cattle late in the ſpring, the beſt 
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' IF themſelves, and to be dreſſed with a 
{ water as recommended by Paul Treby, 
= eſq. in the Annals of Agriculture, 
vol. xvii, page 12. In the middle of 
= the Feb, following, there fell a very 
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Wmethod appears to have been thus: 
IX After drawing your turnips in Fe— 
1 broary, cut off the tops and tap-roots 
1 (which may be given to ſheep) and let 

3 them lie a few days in the ſield, as no 
nother e weather will then hurt them, Then, 
85 Jon a layer of ſtraw next the ground, 
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place a layer of turnips two feet thick; 
and then a layer of ſtraw, and ſo on 


alternately, till you have brought the 


heap to a point. Care muſt be taken 
to turn up the edges of the layers of 
ſtraw, to prevent the turnips from 
rolling out; cover the top well with 
long ſtraw, and it will ſerve as a 
thaich for the Whole. In this method, 
as the ſtraw 1mbibes the moiſture ex- 
haled from the roots, all vegetation 
will be prevented, and the turnips 
will be nearly as good in May, as 
when firſt drawn from the field. If 
ſtraw be ſcarce, old haulm or ſtubble 
will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 


—_—__*sUor—_ 
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TO THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AT CANTERBURY, 


SIR, 


? A S nothing tends ſo much to the 


advancement of agriculture as 
experiments faithfully recorded, and 
as the following may have its uſe, 1 
am induced to Jay before the ſociety 


the undermentioned fact, reſpecting 


the cure of the Scat in ſheep. In Jas 
nuary 1792, the Scab broke out in 
my flock in the Marſh ; immediately 
that I perceived it, I ordered thoſe 
few that were infected to be put by 


heavy ſnow, which filled the dykes, 
and in conſequence all my endeavours 
to keep the ſheep apart failed, and 
moſt of them caught the diforder ; 
finding that the above water was not 
ſo efficacious as I wiſhed, I tried to- 
bacco water, with a portion of mer- 
cury, oil of tarpentine, hellebore and 
brimſtone, and continued the above 
from June 22d to Dec. 22d, drefling 
thoſe that were infected generally 
every week; perceiving that neither 
of the above remedies effectually ca- 
red or prevented the diſorder from 
ſpreading, but were only palliatives; 


I had recourſe to the mercurial oĩat- 
ment, which is uſed by the Lincoln. 
ſnire Graziers and the fame recipe 
which was communicated by Sir Jo- 
ſeph Banks to the London Society for 
the encouragement of Arts, (printed 
in the Kentiſh Hegiſter, vol. ii, p. 294) 
the mode of dreſing chem was like. 
wiſe the fame as Sir Joleph recom- 
mends, with this addition, that where 
the /pors were very bad, I had thoſe 
anointed alſo, and in a few days looked 
to again ; before ſhearing time 1793, 
my flock was entirely clear of the dif. 
temper, and no ſymptoms have ever 
ſince appeared. From the obſervations 
made at the time it ſhould ſeem, that 
the waſhing them with the Scab water 
did not prevent others from taking 
the infection, as many of them were 
watered, that were not to appearance 
infected, which afterwards had it; 
whereas the ointment prevente , as 
well as cured, the diſorder. One ad- 
vantage in favour of the ointment 
ought particularly to be taken notice 
of, which is, that it never gave pain 
to the animal, but ſeemed to give 
eaſe; while the extreme irritation 
which aroſe from the uſe of the water 
was almoſt inſupportable, nay one of 
the ſheep from the great irritation, 

which 
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which cauſed it to lick itſelf in the 
courle of the day, died. I vſed about 
one hundred pallons of tobacco vx atcr, 
be ſides the ficlt water (which, I be- 
heve, was the belt of the two) that 
was made at home—the expences of 
which, together with the materials 
mixed with the water, amounted 
nearly to ten guineas, beſides the Car- 
riage and expence of dreſing——the 
Giatment to about four pounds, the 
carriage of which was trifling, and 
the expence of anointing them not 
much; firſt and laſt /#ppo/z about three 
hundred were infected, but as to this 
] cannot exa#ly ſtate. The advantage 
on the fide of the oĩotment mult then 
be clearly ſeen, both as to the remedy, 
and the expence. 

Before I leave this ſubject. I beg 
leave to add, that in anointing ihe 
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ſheep, one man could doit as, well az 
two, by having a ſtamp forked Y fixed 
in the ground ; by which means the 
head of the ſheep is confined, and the 
man is at no difficulty in dreſſing the 
ſheep aloe, I can only ſay, Sir, 
that had I been made acquainted with 
the recipe for the above ointment be- 
fore J had tried the waters, 1 ſhould 
have been ſome pounds more in pocket. 
] truſt, therefore, that the above con- 
firmation of the cure of the ſaid diſ- 
order with the ointment, will inducs 
thoſe, who have not already made uſe 
it to try it. Wiſhiag every ſucceſs to 
to the ſociety, I beg leave to ſubſcribe 
myſelf, their moſt obedient 

Sextries, humble ſervant, 
Sept. 12, 1794. JOHN JACOB» 

N. B. The above was read be- 
fore the Society Sept. 12th 1794. 


— — 


OF THE MYSTERIES OF THE CASTLE; 


A new Dramatic Tale, in three As, performed the firſt time at Covent-garatn 
7 heatre, on Saturday, Fan. 31, 1795. 


WRITTEN BY MILES PETER ANDREWS, ESQ. 


1 ſcene includes the city of 
Meſſina, in various points of 
view and part of the coaſt of Calabria, 


The characters are: 


Fractioſo Mr. Quicx; 
Carles Mr Por; 
Cuunt Montoni Mr. HARLEY; 
Filario Mr. LZWIsS; 
Beruurèo Mr. MacRx gab; 
Mont uban Mr. IN ET DON; 
Valoury Mr. MudbEN; 
Clocdy Mr. FawcEeTtT; 
Fif:erman Mr, PoweLs.; 
1 Miſs Warris; 
onſtantia Mrs. MounTaing 
Annette Mrs. MAr rocks. 


Carlos, from his infancy, is at- 
tached to Julia, the daughter of Frag. 
ticſo, a Mazilitrate of Meſſina, uno, 
contrary to her inclination, is wedded 
to Count Montoni, whoſe wealth and 
power induced ber father to make this 
jacrifice, Her love x0 Carlos is ſuch 


(though impoſed on by a falſe account 
of his marriage) as to. cauſe her to 
ſhun the embraces of her huſband ; in 
revenge for which he confines hee in 
an old caſtle, and impoſes on her re- 
latives by a falſe account of her death, 
and a ſham funeral. 

Carles, on her marriage, had quit- 
ted Meſſina, but returns to revenge 
her ſuppoſed death on his rival—an 
interview between them occurs, but 
he is prevented from executing his 
purpoſe by the intervention of Ber- 
2ardo, the ſworn creature of the Count. 

Carlos and his friend Hilario, the 
lover of Tulia's filter, Conflantia, 
procure admittance into the caſtle, by 
means of a {ubterraneous paſs, where, 
from the engraven charaQters of a 
broken ſhield, they diſcover Julia had 
been there confined, and imagining 
her murdered, are determined toc 
ſearch for her remains, 
| On 


% 1 
. 
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On Carles*;arrival,:jealouſy induces 
ie Count to revenge his inſolted love, 


as | | 
4 y attempting the death of Julia, to 
ehe conſummation of which he is urged 
be by Bernardo's information of ſtrangers 


Paving found their way into the 
Wcaftle; but Carlos arrives in time to 
Wave Julia from the dagger of Mon- 


oni, who flies. Hilario having (e- 


14 cured Bernardo, to avoid an accuſation 
cr, trom the Count of Julia's infidelity, 
n. which her father's partiality for him 
iſ- . might credit, ſhe is intruſted to the 
cs care of Hilario, to convey her to 
le Fracbioſo's houte, Carios determining 
to co purſue Montoni. 


The Count, meanwhile, flies to 
= Fradtio/o's and impoſes on him with a 
tale of Carlos's having invented the 
acry of Falia's funeral, and his par- 
ME ciality for her inducing him to accede 
to a voluntary confinement in the 
& caſtle, and prevails on him to provide 
Ja guard fo apprehend them. — Julia 
and Hilario are ſeized, and the latter 
is condemned by Fra#i9/o to be a 

3 galley ſlave, Bernardo prevaricating 
and accuſing them of murdering 
7.» Aleutoni. | ; 

" RX _ Hilario, by Montaubon's intereſt, 
being relealed, on condition of be- 
coming a ſoldier, learns from Cloday, 
that there is a quarrel between Frac- 
= ::0/0-and the Count, and the former's 
to deletmination of quitting Meſſina with 

his daughter Julia, clandeſtinely.— 

X Hilario conttives to lock Fractioſo in a 
centry cox, and, with Julia and the 

old magiſtrate's moveables, ſets ſail in 
the veſſel prepared by Fractiſo. 
4 The Count, fearful of Bernards's 
== 3mpeaching bim, attempts his death, 
bat fails, and flies the country. Ber- 
zardo, irritated, proclaims his infamy, 
= and FraZzc/o, releaſed from his con- 
ünement, hires a veſſel to follow the 
SF fugitives. 
> Carlor, in conſequence of a letter 
from Julia, which her father compels 
her to write, intimating her reſolutiou 
never to {ce him, quits Meſſina, aud 
meets the Count—they fight, and 
Carles is left for dead. 


A fiſhetman gives him an aſy lum in 


1 
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his cottage, and, diſtracted with the 


idea of Julia's ſuppoſed falſehood, he 
engraves, as he ſlowly recovers, hs 
epitaph, on a decayed monument on 
the ſex fide, intimating his affection 
for Julia 10 the laſt —She with Hila- 
rio airive at the (pot, and, while 
Carlos and his fervant Faloury are 
within car-ſhot among the ruins, pa- 
thetically bemoan his lois, and the 
avows her continued affection -an ex- 
planation between the lovers takes 
place, Fractioſo tollows, and con- 
vinced by Bernardo of the Count's vil- 
lany, informs them of his being mar- 
ried to a wife then living, previous to 
his being wedded to Ju/ia—gives his 
conſent to the union of Carlos and 
Julia. and beſtows the hand of Con- 
flantia to Hilario. 

Reſpecting this piece we have 
ſimply to ſtate, that the circulating 
library alone has given it ** a local 
habitation and a name.” The ſtocy 
might originally have had ſome in- 
tereſt in the nurſery, but of the more 
ſober admirers of the Drama, ii has 
little to attach the attention. 

Exhauſted indeed mult be the 


ro- 
ſources of hiſtorical fact, or poor the 
invention of the Dramatiſt, when 


ſuch flimſy materials are ſought after, 
We have here, as in all the modern 
productions of the fame ſchool, a 
ſuperabundance of the pomp and eie- 
cumſtance of the ancient Romance, 
without any of its mayic effects; a 
cumberous load of Gothic ornament 
is aukwardly made to cover an ex- 
treme poverty of deſign, and the 
common cataſtrophe of moſt novels is 
anticipated through the very means 
made ule of to conceal ic. 

Thus much for the Qlcufture of the 
above piece, which was however, as 
is the cuſtom of the day, mightily ape 
plauded, and will continue to be fo, 
no doubt, till fore equaily /ublimeg 
trie makes its appearance, and 
ca'ches the fickle talte of the great an 
{mail vulgar. 

Of the performance of this Tragi- 
comic Operatical Pantomine, we 


might ſpeak much in praiſe ; a fimple 
reference 
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reference however to the Dramatis 
Perſonz, may ſave us the labour of 
writing every actor ſtrove to their 
utmoſt—IncLEepon, in one or two 


5 —_— —m_— 


—_— 


—— — EO ES _ — 
td; 


admirable compoſitions, was particu. 
larly ſucceſsful as a finger, ſo indeed 
were Munz and FawcertrT in 
ſome lighter vocal efforts, 


— — —— — —— 
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ON THE AFFECTATION OF SERVANTS 


YMITATING THE DRESS AND DISSAPATED MANNERS OF THEIR SUPERIORS, 


URING the courſe of the laſt 
ſammer, I paſſed a few weeks at 

the houſe of a friend in Northampton- 
ſhire. One day, after dinner, the be- 
haviour and finery of female ſervants 
happened to be the ſubject of conver- 
ſation. After many ſerious reflec- 
tions on the confuſion of rank and 
order arifing from ſuch fantaſtic emu- 
lation — “ Come,” ſays my friend, 
„ my daughters ſhall entertain you 
© jn the evening with a picture of 


„the folly we have been ſpeaking 


„of: my dears,” —turning to his 
daughters, „let the Indian ſcreen 


he drawn out in the hall after tea, 


„ and do you prepare yourſelves, 
4% dreſſed in character, to entertain 
« us with your new ſcene in High 
*« Life below Stairs.“ 

The young ladies ſmiled, and in 
the evening, at the appointed time, 
they advanced from behind the ſcreen, 
one, dreſſed in a plain and neat man- 
ner; the other, in ſhewy finery, and 
farveying herſelf with an air of con- 
ſc ious ſuperiority, 


They immediately began the fol- 
low ing DiALo uk. 


Maria. Hah, Jenny! I am vaſtly 
glad to fee you: how are you, my 
girl? 

Jenny, Very well, Molly, thank 
you, and I am quite glad to ſee you 
too: but 

Maria. But but what, Jenny 
why, what ails the girl? what do 
you ſtare at fo ?— 

Fenay, Why, Molly, to ſpeak 
plainly, at 5. You are ſo five, and 
ſo flounced and furbelowed, that 1 


3 


hardly know you. Nay, as I am 
alive, you are powdered, and by the 
colour in your cheeks, I could al- 
moſt ſuppoſe you are painted. 

Maria. Why if you did ſuppoſe ſo, 
my girl, you would not be miſtaken. 
I am painted—and what of that ?—1 
live in high life now. Finery and 
flounces and furbelows and painting 
too, are quite the thing with us, I 
aſſure you. But have you heard what 
a charming evening we had a few 
nights ago ? 

Jenny. No; do, pray let's hear it, 
Molly. 

Maria. You ſhall: but though 1 
am wild with 1mpatience to tell it 
you, yet I can't help firſt begging of 
you not to call me Molly. 

Jenny. Why, I thought that had 
been your name; that—or Mary— 

Maria. No, neither that, nor 
Mary ;—My name is Maria, Why 
don't you know, child, that thoſe 
old faſhioned names, of Mary, and 
Anne and Elizabeth are all out of 
doors now-a-days.—It is now Maria, 
and Anna, and Eliza—Names ſo 
pretty and ſo delicate. 

Jenny. Well, dear Maria, then 
give us your ſtory, for I long to hear it. 

Maria. Ay, now you are a good 
girl, and you ſhall have it.— Vou 
muſt know then that I and my part- 
ner longed for an evening's frolic. 
Our family was abroad for a fort- 
night—we invited our company—and 
Tueſday laſt was fixed for pur enter- 
tainment. Sg 

Jenny. Who were of the party ? 

Maria, Oh, a mixed company, a 

tweet 


eet ſet but which ſhall I deſcribe 
you firſt—the company or the en- 
rtainment ? 

Jenny. Oh the company, by all 
eans. 

Maria. Very well —one more queſ- 
Jon, Jenny, and then — which ſhall I 
Peak of firſt, tae ladies or the gen- 
emen? 

== Jenny. You mean, I ſuppoſe the 
omen or the men. 

Maria. No, you filly chit, I don't 
men and women indeed !—-why we 
Ire all gentlemen and ladie:—but 
his is your ignorance of high lite, 
hid. 

Jenny. Well, then we will have the 
ladies firſt to be ſure. 


's Maria. You ſhall—Furſt, and fore- 
p moſt, we had two maids from the 
q Moated Houle. One io prim and ſo 
emure —ſhe looks as if butter would 
5 Pot melt in her mouth ;—the other, 
It 
* 


ould be lively enough I ſuppoſe, 
put ſhe is rather crooked, you know 
- ſhe' ll run away with nobody's ſweet- 
Eg cart, I'll warrant her. — Thea we had 


© Mi: butcher's houſexceper up town— 
[ and we had | 

„Jenny. Why, you ſeem to have 
bs got a ſet of plain girls, Maria. 

0 WE Maria. Oh, child that was art — 
1 hat was to keep the gentlemen to 
i” orſelves. 

i = Jenny. Well, methinks I long for 


he gentlemen as you call them—bur 

? iefore I aſk for them I muſt put 
E&nother queſtion ?=-How were the 
3 ad ies dreſt? 


of BY Maria. Dreſt !—O I'll anſwer that 
- in halt a word How were they dreſt? 
ook at me, Jenny—there's your 
Aantwer not one of them were dreſt 
zen e me—not one fo tine not one 
* $ ounced, furbęelowed, powdered, nor 
2 dainted: —are you anſwered now, 
Jenny ? : 
Ut- 8 Jenny. Yes, perfectly: now then 
F {Dor the gentlemen. 
* „Maria. Oh the ſweet creatures! — 
ter. hy there was Mr, Heeltap the ſhoe- 


Maker, and Mr. Frizzle the barber — 
R - beg his pardon, the hais-drefler, I 
, mean— there are no barbers now, 
Jenny. Then we had Mr. Upper 
Vol. III. No. 18. 
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Leather, another ſhoemaker—and Mr. 
Giles, Sir Thomas Poſtillion - and 
Mr. Sheers the Taylor—and Mr.— 

Jenny. Why you run yourſelf out 
of breath, Maria—but had theſe gen- 
tlemen no chriſtian names :I ſhould 
have thought they would have been 
call:d John Giles and Thomas Sheers, 
and ſo on. 

Maria. Now, Jenny that's another 
inſtance of your ignorance of life; — 
John Giles and Tom Sheers !—ſo 
vulgar !—Why we are all Mr. and 
Mrs—they call me Mrs. Maria, I af- 
ſure you ;—and I ſhould take it mon- 
ſtrous ill if they did not.— If I hve 
with a gentlewoman I always expect 
to be called Mrs. — and indeed if I 
was to live in a baronet's family, I 
ſhould certainly expect to be called 
Lady Maria, as I ſhould as certainly 
call the butler, Sir William. 

Jenny. Good gracious !—well, dear 
Maria, go on, pray— 

Maria. So I will, if you don't in- 
terrupt me with your ignorant queſ- 
tions—ſt2y—where did J leave off? 
Oh Mr. Sheers the Taylor—and- Mr. 
Gooſe his *prentice, and— 

Jenny. Once more I muſt interrupt 
you, for I am in haſte—enough of the 
gentlemen, come now to your enter- 
tainment, | 

Maria. Well then - ſuppoſe our 
company all met—firſt we handed 
round cake and wine, and upon a 
lver falver, girl, mind that 

Jeuny. Yes, yes I mind 1t— 

Maria. Then at ſeven o'clock we 
went to tea 

Jenny. At ſeven? Sure that was 
very late? 

Maria. Late? — now, Jerny, don't 
be a fool all the days of your lite 
it is faſhionabie, a'nt it? 

Jenny. I beg pardon, go on— 

Maria. Ihen we went to cards 
and we were ſo merry and did fo 
laugh—and then at halt an hour after 
nine we went to ſupper 

Jenny. Sure that was 

Maria. Late again, I ſuppoſe, Mrs. 
Formal —, Well, our ſupper was a 
cold collation, and all fo ſweetly ſer 
out, and fo garniſhed—with a pair 

1 of 
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of filver candlellicks in the midſ.— 
that you would have bleſſed your eyes 
to have ſeen, girl—there's for you 
now, Jeany—there's lite, huſſy— 

Jenny Life indeed, I think 

Marija. But only think of the two 
grave things from the MoatediHouſe, 
they ſat down to ſupper before us 
ſnapp'd up a bit in halte—and would 
go home directly—though it was ſo 
vefy very early — 

Fenny. Not io very early— 

Maria. Why yes it was very early 
but gueſs what a fooliſh reaſon they 
gave for their hae - do now, gueſs if 
vou can 

Jenny. Nay, I can't gueſs— 

Mari n. Why they ſaid tneir miſtreſs 
had ordered them—ſilly creatures 
there was a reaion to give—Phoh, I 
hate ſuch regular toads.—Well, in 
ſpite of all we could ſay, home they 
went in a fine rainy blowing night 
J dare ſay boch the Mrs. Regularities 
got charmingly draggled.— They de. 
lerved it richly — 

Jenny. Weil, ſpare them, Maria, 
and go on, for i begin to be impa- 
tient 

Maria. Impatient, for what? are 
vou too in haſte to be gone —has 
your aiftre/s oraered you to a minule, 
girl? Oh Jenny, Jenny, I doubt thou 
art one of the regular ones but if 
you are in ever ſuch haſte, you ſhall 
ay and hear what a compliment was 
paid me - after the grave ones were 
gone, we were all fun and ſpirit and 
life we ſung, welaug ii d, we romp'd, 
we dayced—baut I will teil you the 
comp:1ne:.t.—After ſupper, while we 
Were drink ing heualths and toaits and 
10 oa—\Nir. Frizzie role UP with his 

laſs in his hand, and making me a 
py bo - Mrs Maria, ſays lie — 

Jeu. Ha, ha, ha— 

Maria. Jenny, if you Jangh I'll 
box your ears, chiid, that's all- Mrs. 
Maria, iays he, your good health; 
you have as many admirers, madam, 


as there are gentiemen in this room 
Jenny. Fine — 
Marie Yes, girl, it was fne—but 


you thall hear more Mr. Heeltap 
id, tucning io Mr, Frizzle, you 


ad mirers—in this 
ſhou'd fay in this 70 


ſhould not ſet bounds to Mrs. Maria“; 
room, ſir! you 


Jeuny. Finer!— 

Maria. Yes but Mr. Sheers com. 
pleted it by faying—in. this town! 
nr !—that's too narrow you {hou'd 
lay, in this kingdom, —bowing to 
me — 

Jenny. Your admirers, Maria 
what whether they ever ſaw you or 
not that certainly was fine/t— 

Maria. Yes, yes—but don't you 
think all this made me as proud a; 
Lucifer? I was indeed highly de. 
lighted - ſo what does J, but getting 


up, and making a low curchey, and 


looking at all three, I ſaid— gentle. 
men, I declare upon my honour that 
I think you all the fineſt gentiemen 
not only in this room, this town, or 
this kingdom, but in all the wworild— 
there was clever, Jenny; I think [ 
was up with them, and beyond them, 
was I not ?— 

Jenny. Yes, certainly—but wha! 
time did you part ? 

Maria. Oh horridly early: oor 
after eleven : now was not all thi 
delighiſul--I hope the viſit will be 
returned and we ſhall be invited at 


other houſes—but I am afraid 1t 1: 


too good a cuſtom to be uſed in this 
ſtupid town—the girls are here fo 

dull—ſo ſolemn—ſo mighty regular, 
and fo unlike me—that 1 doubt they 
won't come into it—LI with at my 
heart— 

Jeuny. (Looking at the clock) 
Oh dear, I muſt be gone —I am hve 
minutes beyond my time 

Maria Five minutes! — ha, ha, 
ha—well ſaid, Regular but you tall 
t: :y—(catches hold of her hand) 

Jenny. Indeed 1can't—] muſt go 
my miſtreſs wilt be difpleas'd=-pray— 
pray—let me go (ſtruggling) 

Maia. Well, but lenny, the next 
frolic we have, you hall make one, 
gül- but leave your regular airs be- 
hind ou 

Jerry. Well, well do let go my 
hand pray do 

Miu. You ſtruggle ſo—if it were 
a man you wou'd not be in— 


Je anys 
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| Penny. (Breaks from her) good 
e. good bye, Maria Mad Cap— 
3 (Ex1T.) : 

= Maria. (Looking after her and 
Wlowly curteſying) good bye, Mrs. 
lane Regularity Graveairs =ExirT. 
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I was ſo well pleaſed with my 
evening's entertainment, that I pro- 
cured a copy of the Dialogue, and 
offer 1t this month for the amuſement 
of my readers. 


A. Fe 


AND OF THE RIVER THAMES, 


DESCRIPTION OF LONDON BRIDGE, 


FROM THENCE TO THE NORE. 


+ [ From Ireland's Pifureſque Views on that River, vol. ii.] 


a ſpectacle of the gothic labors 
of our anceſtors, and no leſs a ſubject 
l Nef reproach to thoſe who have che ſu- 
Wperiutendance of it in the preſeat day. 


i 8 . 
i WV now approach London bridge, 
r 


” r his perilous abſurdity, for ſuch in 
* its pre ent renovated, if not hutilated 
date, it preſents itfe!f to a modern 
o eye, has in its day been ſtiled “the 
n wonder of the world,” and properly 
enough may now bear that epithet, 
_ pr being a matter of aſtoniſhment to 
7, {Every one, that it is yet in exiſtence. 
nis Th enormous ſize of the ſtarlings, 
0 vhich are and mult be increaſing, as 
ar. dhe piers fail into decay, will, in all 
ns p obability, in the courſe of time, 
" hut up the current through che few 
my arches that fill remain in ule. Theſe 
Marlings are by no means cozval with 
5 | he bridge, nor are they, as 1s vul- 
Wariy ſuppoſed, at all neceſſary in aid 
6 of the depth of water, or to reſtrain 
= opp 4 | mage 
all ile current at ebb, when the river is 
ound navigable fo many miles above 
| Whe reach of the tide: the water is 
Ly Dow ſo dammed up by thefe incum- 


Prances, that at the return of the ride, 
Wt is near five feet higher above than 


ext 4 . P * 5 
= elow the bridge, and in its fall has 
4 8 7 
pe. PD many tremendous cataracts, and 
) 5 =? 0 © 0 A 
p:deous roarings, as to fl the mind 


pf the ſpectator with horror. 

| When the nuiſance of the houſes 
dn the upper part of this bridge was 
emoved in 1756, it is matter of aſto- 
ment that the whole of this diſ- 
Frecetul lumber was not taken away. 


L Ry 
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The expence which has been ixcurred, 
on a moderate computation, within 
the laſt century, would have defrayed 
twice the charge of building an ele— 
gant ſtructure, and would probably 
have ſaved the lives of perhups thous 
ſands of his majelty's bet ſubjects, 
the induitrivus and laborious poor. 

Among the many dreadful calami— 
ties that have happened near this 
bridge, the premeditated death of 
Mr. Temple, oniy ſon of Sir William, 
of whom I have had occaſion to men- 
tion in this work, is det erving notice. 
On the 14th of April, 1689, he hired 
a boat on the Thames, aud directing 
his waterman to London- bridge (ha- 
ving previoully filled his pockets with 
ſtones) there plunged himſelf into the 
ſtream, and inſtantly ſunk 10 riſe no 
more. Tue apology for this raſh ac- 
tion was thus worded ina note, found 
at the hoiton of the boat. | 
* My tolly in undertaking what I 
could not perform, whereby ſome 
misfortunes have bcfallen the leing's 
ſervice, 1s the cauſe of my putting 
myſclf to this ſudden end. 1 with 
him tucceis jn all his andertakings, 
and a better ſervant ** The ſingu- 
lar refection of his father upon this 
occaſion, „ That a wiſe man might 
«« diipoſe of himſelf, and make his 
„lite as ſhort as he pleaſed“ 
breathed more the principles of ſtoi- 
ciſin, and of the philoſophy of Zeno, 
than of parental aſtection, or the lei- 
ſons of Chriſtianity. | 


14 * 


The 


The width of the river here is 
915 feet, and the bridge conſiſts 
of nineteen irregular arches, each 
ſo unlike its neighbour in ſize and 
ſhape, as to baffle any attempt at cri- 
ticiſm. This bridge was conſtructed 
in 1176, by onePeter, curate of Cole- 
church in London, a perſon high in 
reputation for his architectural kill; 
ne died four years before it was fi— 
niſhed, which was in 1209, a period 
of thirty-three years; it was com- 
pleted by three merchants of London. 
The architect was interred in a chapel, 
erected at his on expence, on the caſt 
ſide of this bridge. In the year 1758, 
two years after the demolition of this 
and other buildings, it was deicribed 
as a beadtiful arched gothic ſtructure; 
ſixty-five feet long, twenty broad, and 
fourteen high, paved with black and 
whiie marble, ard in the middle a ſe- 
pulchral monument, wherein was de- 
poſited the remains of Maſter Peter 
the curate. This chapel had an en- 
trance from the river by a winding 
ſtaircaſe, and likewiic one from ihe 
ſtreet, and was therefore calculated 
to receive the prayers of thoſe who 
travelled by water as well as by land. 

An anecdote of the anceitor of the 
duke of Leeds, as an act of ſingular 
galiantry, is not unworthy of record 
here, Edmund Otiborre, in the vear 
1536, was an apprentice to fir William 

ewitt, a cloth-worker, who reſided 
on this bridge, at which time a /e. Vant. 
maid, playing with the only child of 
her maſter at the window, acciden- 

tally let it fall into the river: young 
Edmund, who was witneſs to the ca— 
lamity, inſtantly plunged after it, and 
fortunately reſtored the infant to tts 
afflicted parent. The reward of this 
ſpirited action was, at a proper pe- 
Tiod, the hand of the fair daughter, 
and 'with it the *knight's lands and 
beeves: Many wealthy and noble 
ſuitors (amongſt whom was the ear! 
of Shrewſbury) had paid their ad- 
dreſſes to this damſel, yet the gallan- 
try of Edmund obtained the prete- 
rence, and he became lord mayor of 
London in 1582; his portrait is now 
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at Kiveton, the ſeat of the duke of 
Leeds, in his magiſterial habit, with 
gold chain and bonnet. 8 
At the ſouth end of London- bridge, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, mill; 
were conſtructed for grinding corn, 
in order to ſupply the poor with four BY 
at a reaſonable rate in times of icar. i 
city. In the ſamereign, in 1582, ancn. Wi 
gine was erected here to ſupply the city Mi 
with water, by Peter Morice, a Dutch. 
man, who obtained a leaſe of one arch 
for 500 years, at the annual rent vi 8 
ten ſhillings, and in two years after, bY 
from the great utility experienced in 
this undertaking, he procured a ſe. © 
cond, ſince which two other arche; a A 
have been included in this work, and 7 — 9 
in the year 1701, the whole was ſold 
by the repreſentatives of Morice t 
Richard Soames, citizen and gold. 
{mith, for the ſum of 36,000]. after 5 
which this property was divided ino 
three hundred ſharcs, at cool. each, 
and the proprictors obtained a charter 
of incorporation. 
Adjoining to the bridge is Fiſh- 
monger's-hall, the only ſpecimen f, 
the range of city-halls along the river 
towards the Lemple, agreeable to the 
idea of fir Chriltopher Wren. "ike 
ſouth front of this building is of brick, 
with {tone coins; it is decorated with ME 
a portal, of the Ionic order, and a 
{unable pediment, forming altogether * 
a happy combination of tirength and 1 
elegance, In the great hall is a large 
wouden ſigure of fir William Wal- 
worth, whom Stow calls © the glory 
of the company,” but of whom lie 
ſays, “they ak nothing more than 
„that he flew Jack Straw, which | 
© a mere fable; he likewiſe ſavs of 
the fiſhmongers, that they are men 
ignorant of their own antiquities.“ “ 
They have however ſince diicoverzd 
by the inſcription that appears under 
the ſigure, that it was not Jack Straw, 
out Wat Tyler, whom the worthy 
knight ſlew, “in his alarmes;” and 
could Maſter Stow now witneſs the 
decorations of their tables on court 
and, other days of feſtivity, he would 
be led to acknowledge, that what 
| they 
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they. wanted in antiquarian ſkill, is 
now. amply compenſated by their in- 
formation in the culinary arts. 

The noble pi:lar, emphatically 


Called the Monument, which though 


Pope ſays it“ lifts its head and lies,” 


may yet be declared in all its parts, 
to ſpeak one laſting truth to poſterity, 


that it is the paragon of modern ex- 
cellence in building ; and may even 


vie in ſome reſpects, with the moſt ce- 


lebrated columns of antiquity, conſe- 
crated to the names of Trajan and 
Antoninus, both of which it exceeds 
in height. | 

The Biographical Dictionary ſays, 
that *©* ſir Chriſtopher Wren built the 
„% Monument hollow, that it might 
«, ſerve as a tube to di cover the pa- 
« rallax of tne earth, by the diite- 
« rent diſtances gf the ſtars in the 
« head of the dragon, from the ze- 
« nith, at different ſeaſons cf the 
„ year; but Fading it was liable to 
„ be ſhaken by the motion ef the 
« coaches and carts, almoſt conttantly 
« paſling by, laid that thought a de.?? 
This noble columm is of the Doric 
order, and fivted; the height is 202 
feet, and on its pedeſtal is a bas-re- 
lief, iculptured by Gabriel Cibber : 
the truth of the allegorv I ſhall not 
here di cus; it was begun in 1571, 
and finihed in 1677, at an expence 
of 14. 5 bol. the damage ſuſtained by 
the dreadful conflagration at chat 
riod was chimated at 
and we can only regret the wreiched 
choice of fituation for this elegant 
column; had tit been placed at the 
top of Cheap ſide, it would as well 

ve informed us of the dreadful ca- 
lamity it meant to perpetuate, and 
have been a ſplendid addicion to the 
public buildings of our capital. 

A fanatical preacher, at the time, 
after deicanting on the various cauſes 
why ſuch a calamicy ſhould have been 
permitted, defines it to have evidently 
ariſen from the city's glutrony ; for 
that it commenced at Pudding lane, 
and ended ar Pye corner.“ 

Nearly oppoſi:e to the Monument 
formerly ſtood the reſidence of our 
valiant Edward the Black Prince ; 
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Stowe ſays, in his time it was made 
a common hoſterie or inn, having a 
black bell for its ſign. | 

The beautiful ſpire of St. Dunſtan's 
in the Eait, cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the curious obſerver from 
every point of view. The geometri- 
cal {kill of fir Chriftopher Wren has 
no u ere appeared mare conſpicuous 
than in this bold attempt of placing 
the ſpite on the top of four gothic 
arches, a baſe that ſeems ſo injecure 
as to til! the mind with apprehenſions 
for its fafety, while we have yet had 
experience of its braving the tempeſts 
for more than 120 years, and have 
reaion to believe it will yet continge 
tor ages to come. 

Ot the . cuitom-houſe little can be 
ſaid in its commendation, as a public 
building; the want of ſpace within, 
and on the quay, to tranſact the im- 
nienſe business of this great city, 1s 
ſo notorious to the mercantile world, 
as to aſtord matter of attoni/hment 
that ſome means have not yet been 
found to remove the whole; and by 
erecting a-more extenſive ſtructure, 
and giving a greater ſpace of quay 
towards the river, to render this ſpot 
as weil an ornament to tue city, as a 
converience to merchants of this great 
emporium of commerce. | 

Of tz: Tower of London, that part 
of it called the White Tower, makes 
a grund addition to the ſcenery of 
Our ter; its formidable appearance 
naturally ;eads the mind back to that 
period when the defence of our capi- 
tal was more an object of attention 
than its commerce. This bmiding 
has long borne the appeilation of 
Cwefar's tower, but on what authority 
we are yet to learn: it was erected in 
the year 1078, in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, and under the direc- 
tion of Gundulph, bYhop of Rocheſ- 
ter, who, while he was employed 
here, Stove tells us, “was lodged in 
«© the houſe of one Elſmere, a citizen 
of London.” This building origi- 
nally ſtood by itſelf, but in the year 
1092, received the caſtellated addi- 
tion on the ſouth fide, towards the 
Thames, which was called St. Tho- 

mas's 
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mas's tower, beneath which is what is 
denominated Traitor's-bridge. 

In the reign of Richard I. this 
tower was incloſed by Longchamp, 
biſhop of Ely, with embattled walls 
and a ſpacious ditch, which communi- 
cated with the river. For the many 
additions aad improvements it has 
fince received, as well for its internal 
decorations, I refer the reader to the 
particular hiftory of the place, which, 
at preſent harmleſs and inoffenſive as 
it may ſeem, once diſplayed ſcenes of 
horror, perhaps greater than were even 
Imagined inthe Baſtile, and theſe per- 
petrated in the name of religion, a 
convenient maſk, under which, in 
ſome degree, were diiguiſed the Juſt 
and caprices of a tyrant. 

Our attention is now pointed to the 
glorious ſcene which preſents itſelf 
from Tower wharf down the river, 
through what is called the Pool; 
where groves of ſhipping of all na- 
tions appear emulous to unlade their 
borthens, from each quarter of the 
globe, into the lap of britanniaz and 
Where the crouded ports 

With riting maſts, an endleſs proſpect yield, 
With labeurs burn, and echo to the ſhouts 
Of burried ſailor, as be hearty waves 

His Laſt adieu, and looſ-nirg every ſheet, 
Refigns the ſpreading vetlel to the wind.“ 


Through this immenſe maritime 
forett, we have a comparative view 
at once of the wealth of every port in 
Europe; each veſfel here diſplaving 
its variegated colours, to denote from 
whence it bears that produce which 
adds to the wants, and even Juxurics 
of our capital. 

'Fhe various docks and vaſt piles of 
building that range along the ſhores 
of the river, which are principally 
occupied by ſea-faring and commer-— 
cial people dependant on its paviga- 
tion, affords a ſcene of laborious in- 
duſtry ſtrongly characterizing the ſpi- 
rit and commerce of the country. 
The execting of houſes along the ore 
from Wappint, ſecms to have been in 
the time of Elizabeth, a matter of 
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good policy to preſerve that neigh. 
bourhood from the frequent inundati. 
ons of the river, by obligiog the inha. 
bitants to defend their e 

The narrowneſs of the ſtreets on this 
and the oppoſite ſhore, may be ac. 
counted for by the regulations made 
in 1656, when we find to prevent the 
increaſe of buildings, all new works 
then carrying on within ten miles of 
London, were obliged to have four 
acres of freehold land laid to them, ex- 
cept ſuch buildings as ſhould be raiſed 
below London bridge, within (wo fur. 
longs of the "Thames, and belonging 
to mariners and ſhip- builders. 

At Rotherhithe they ſeriouſly claim 
the credit of having produced Dezn 
Swift's Capt. Lemuel Gelliver, whom 
he deſcribes to have lived in Love— 
lane, in that pariſh, and where ſome 
credulous old people are now happy 
to ſhew the ideotical houſe in which 
be reſided. 

Below Rotherhithe is what is called 
Cuckold's- point: Horns, as is gene- 
rally che caſe, diſtinctly mark the ſpot; 
the hiſtory of theſe horns runs thus: 
That king John having kiſſed a mit- 
jler's wife at Eltham, and being de- 
tected by the huſband (to quiet his 
feelings by gilding his horns) gave 
him all the land he could ſee from that 
ſpot towards the river. The enormovs 
value then ſet on the virtue of a ite, 
appears fo far to exceed any eſtimste 
of modern times, that we are apt to 
doubt the truth of the relation. 

An annual fair is now heid at 
Charlton, on St. Luke's day, whica 
is called Horn- fair; a ſcene exhibiting 
as moch licentiouſneſs in low he, as 
ever has on any occaſion proceegced 
from the example of ſuperior ſi: uation. 

On the oppotite ſhore, a cut or Ca- 
nal, formed from the Lea river at 
Bow, empties itſelf into the ': hames, 
Tais cut is of efieri1al ſervice to the 
neighbouring manutsctorics, particu- 
la ly the diſtilieries in its vicini y. At 
high tide there is a depth of water of 
near twenty feet. 
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N fome parts of Weftmoreland, 
conſiderable portions of land are 
covered with coppices, confitting prin - 
cipally of oak, aſh, elder, birch, and 
hazel. Theſe underwoods are uſually 


cut down every fixteenth year: the 
=X uſes to Which they are applied are 
EX chiefly rwo—hovps and charcoal. The 
= hoops are ſold in the wood at 5!. a 


thouſand; they are generally manufac- 
tured in the country, and ſent by fea 
to Liverpool; the charcoal is ſent to 
the iron-furnaces in the neighbour- 
hood. The value of a ſtatute acre of 


71 coppice wood, of 16 years growth, is 


variable from 10ol. to 151. ;\ and if it 


conſiſts al:ogether of oak, its price 


being 


may amount to 20 guineas: 61. for 


the charcoal, and 151. for the bark; it 


I bolls, and all the branches of the oak, 
X which are equal to the thickneſs of a 


man's thumb. 


It is an extraordinary thing to ſee 


any trees left to ſtand for timber in 
theſe underwoods ; the high price of 


bark is a temptation to cut the whole 


Be down. 
inches in circumference, at hve feet 
from the ground, and with bark as 


Fine ſaplings, from 9g to 12 


ſplendid as poliſhed ſilver, are felled 
by the unfeeling proprietor with as 


PZ lite regret as if they were thorns or 
briars. 
2 owners of underwoods have left ſtand- 
ards, and if they conſolt their intereſt, 
2 the practice will become general. As 
this is a point denied by many propri- 
= ©tors of coppices, it may he of uſe to 
explain the principles on which the ob- 


Of late, indeed, ſome few 


lervation is founded. 
Suppoſe a ſtatute acre of underwood 


to be, in the ſpring of 1794, 16 years 
old, and that the whole is then cut 
down and fold for 14]. 
ill. in 64. years, (reckoning com- 
pound 1mtereſ; at 41, per cent) amount. 
% 1721. 


This ſum 


Ia 1810, another fall of 


anderwood, of the ſame value, will 


5 


1 
* 


be made ; the 14]. then ariſing, im- 
proved for 48 zears, i the ſame way, 
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will produce 911. In 1826, another 
141. will ariſe tron another fall of the 
underwood ; this tum, improved for 
32 years, will amoant to 491. In 
1842, another fall will produce 141. 
which, in 16 years, will become 26l. 
And, laſtly, in 1858, or in 64 years 
from 1794, another fall will produce 
141. The amount of the value of the 
five falls, thus eſtimated and improved, 
will be 3521. | 
Let us now calculate the profit 
which would reſult, in the ſame time, 
from the ſame acre of underwood, if 
it was managed in a different way. 
Inſtead of cutting the whole down in 
1794, let us ſuppoſe that 150 of the 
belt young oaks are left to ſtand for 
timber; the then value of theſe, at 
24. atree, is 258. this being ſubducted 
from 141. the value of the whole cop- 
pice, leaves 12l. 15s. This ſum, 
improved as before, will amount, in 
64 years, to 1561 (ſhillings and 
pence in theſe calculations being nege 
lected) The next fall, in 1810, 
ought not to be valued at more than 
zol. as 150 trees, than of 32 years 
growth, will do ſome injury to the 
underwood ; 1ol. in 48 years, will 
amount to 6;l. The next fall, in 


1826, may be valued at Sl. and at 


that time 75 trees ſhould be taken 


don; theie trees will then be 45 


years old, and worth 158. a tree, or 
561. in the whole; this, added to $1. 
the value of the then underwoud 
makes 64l. which, in 32 years, will 
produce 224l. Without eftimaning, 
the underwood in 1842 and io 3358, 
at any thing, or the value of the 
paſturage for 32 years, at any thing, 
let us ſuppoſe the 75 remaining trees 
to be cut down in 1358, being then 
80 years old, and that they would, 
one with another, be worth 41 a piece, 
or zool. in the whole. The fum of 
the profits, thus arifing, is 7.451. or 
more than double the other amount. 
It is a genera! opinion in this, and, 
I believe, in other countries, that it, 
is 
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is more profitable to fell oak wood at 
50 or 60 years growth, than to Jet it 
ſtand for navy-timber to 80 or 100. 
According to the price which is now 
paid. for that commodity, either by 
the Navy Board or hy tne Eaſt- India 
Company, I believe the opinion to be 
founded in truth. The following-ob- 
ſervations contain th? reaſon ſor this 
belief. 

If profit is con ſidered, every tree of 
every kind ought to be cut. dewn and 
ſold, when the annual increaſe in 
value of the tree by its growth, is leſs 
than the annual intereſt of the money 
it would fell for : — this being admit- 
ted, we have only to enquire into the 
annyal increaſe in the value of oaks of 
different ayes. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
for 1759, there are ſome uſetol tables 
reſpeRing the growth of trees, by Mr. 
Mariham ;. from theſe tables the two 
follow ing inferences may be drawn: 
t. Thai it is highly profitable to 
let yoong thriving oaks, which are 
not worth above zos. a tree, continue 
Aaading. 

2. That it is not profitable to let 
oaks of 80 or 100 years growth con- 
tinue ſtanding. 

Three oaks marked in the tables, 
No. 8, 11, 12, in April 1743, be- 
fore they began to ſhoot, contained 
eleven and one half feet of wood, and 
were al:ogether worth, at 1s 6d. a 
foot, bark included, 178. 3d. The 
fame trees, 16 years afterwards, con- 
tained thirty-four and one-half feet, 
and were worth 21. 11s. gd. Now, 
if 17s. za had been improved at the 
rate of 7 per cent. at compound in- 
tereſt for 16 years, it would not have 
amounted to 21. 11s. gd, and of con- 
ſequence the proprietor, by letting 
ſuch oaks ſtand, improves his pro- 
perty in as high a degree, as if he 
put out his money to intereſt at near 
ſe ven and a ha'f per cent. | 

Three oaks, No. 2, 3, 5, in 1743. 
contained 1c04 feet of itzmber, and 
were worth 71. 108. gd, The ſame 
t / ces, 16 Years aticrwards, contained 
1.324 feet, and weie worth gl, 185 6d, 


Now, 41. 10s. 9d. the value of the 
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trees in 1743, improved at the low 
rate of intereſt of two per cent. would, 
in 16 years, amount to a ſum exceed. 
ing 91. 185. 6d. - The proprietor then, 
by letting ſuch trees ſtand,. does not 
improve his property at the rate of 21, 
per cent. 

The oak, No. 1, in the third table 
was worth 11, 28. 6d. in 1757; it 
gained in one year one foot, or 18. 6d, 
in value; if it had been worth 308. 
and had gained one foot, thete would 
have been no profit in letting it ſtand, 
as the intereſt -of 308. at 5 per cent, 
would have produced 1s. 6d.-in the 
year; and it is for this reaſon that | 
have fixed upon 30s. as the value of 
the trees which ſhould be cut down ; 
if they are cut ſooner or later, the 
proprietor will be a loſer. It mult 
not be ſuppoſed, however, that great 
preciſion can attend this obſervation ; 
fince particular ſoils, or the greater or 
lefs thriving condition of the wood, 
may render it uſeful to cat down trees 
before they are worth 30s. or to let 
them fland a while longer. 

It ought to be remarked alſo, that 


large trees ſell for more per foot than 


fmall ones do, yet the uſual increaſe 
of price is not a compenſation to the 


proprietor for letting his timber ſtand ® 


to a great age. This may be made 


out from the following experiment :— | 


On the 27th of OQober, 1792, 1 
meaſured, at fix feet from the ground, 
the circumference of a very fine oak 
of 82 years growth from the time of 
its being planted, and found it to be 
107 inches: on the ſame day of the 
month, in 1793, it meaſured 108 
inches. 'There is not one oak in 
fifty (at the age of this) which gains 
an inch circumference in one year, 
'The length of the boll of this tree 
was about 18 feet; it contained about 
84 feet of timber, and was worth, at 

*.2 foot, 121. 125, It gained in one 
year very little more than one foot and 
a half of timber, or 48. 6d. in value; 
but the intereſt of 121. 128. at 4 per 
cent. amounts 1n one year, to above 
twice the value 5f the increaſe, even 

of 
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10 chis tree, which is a ſingularly 
"i Wriving one. , | 
+ TE have been the more particular on 


d. Ji ſubject from a public conſidera- 
n, a. Many men ate alarmed left our 
nerity ſhould experience a ſcarcity 
oak timber for the uſe of the Navy; 

d various means of increaſing its 


le Y uantity have been recommended with 
eat judgment. In addition to theſe 
bd. Means, the making a much greater 
05. ian the ordinary increaſe of price on 
id aber of a large ſcantling, might 
1d, e not improperly ſubmitted to the 
Nt. oaſideration of thoſe who are con- 
he erned in the bufineſs. If the Navy 
tl A dard would give 81. or gl. a load for 
of imber-trees containing 100 cubic 
n; ᷑Ieet or upwards, inſtead of 41. or 51. 
the very man in the kingdom would have 
uſt 3 & reaſonable motive for letting his 
eat Fimber ſtand till it became of a ſize 
n; f t for the uſe of the Navy; whereas, 

'I Kaccording to the preſent price, it is 


every man's intereſt to cut it down 
| Hooner. 

In the neighbourhood of Ambleſide 
there is found a ſtratum of grey lime- 
tone, which, though it contains a 
little clay, might be as ſerviceable as 


L142 CY my arrival in Town for the 
3 ſeaſon, my eyes every where in 
the ſtreets encountered a phenomenon 
vu hich I could not account for; name- 
ly, men walking in great coats, the 
tail. of which were cut off cloſe to the 
22 body !—The firſt perſon I met in this 
2 garb being rather of a mean appear- 
ance otherwiſe, I ſet it down to the. ac- 
count of convenience, and recollected 
the proverb of Haif-a- loaf being better 
than no bread, But when I ſaw num- 
bers of Gentlemen decorated with 
this abridgement of a coat, many of 
whom, to my perſonal knowledge, 
could afford a whole coat, once a 
week if they choſe, I was totally at 
a loſs to account for the groteſque ap- 
Vol. III. No, 19. 
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the pureſt ſort for agricultural pur 
ſes ; but, unfortunately for the im- 
provement of this part of the country, 
coal is ſo dear, that very little of this 
lime-ſtone is burned. The lime 
which is uſed in the culture of the 
lands being either fetched from 
Kendal, or brought up Windermere 
Lake at a great expence. As there is 
great plenty of coppice wood in the 
diſtrict here ſpoken of, it may be 
uſeful for the farmers and land- 


owners to conſider, wnether the burn- 


ing of lime with faggots in a flame- 
kiln, as is practiſed in Suſſex, may 
not be a more beneficial app ication df 
the underwoods than the converting 


them into charcoal, Even the ſpray- 


wood, here called chats, which 1s too 
ſmall to be made into charcoal, and 
which is now ſold for 6d. a cart, or 
more generally left on the ground, 
might be made into Poe and 
mixed with wood of a larger ſize, ſo 
that no part ot the coppices would be 
loſt. In Suſſex they uſe 600 faggots, 
cut in the winter, and weighing, 
when dry in the ſpring, 36l1b. each, 
for the burning of 480 Wincheſter 
buſhels of lime, 


ORIGIN OF THE SPENCERS: 


BEING A SEQUEL TQ THE- STORY OF THE BOTTLE CONJURORse 


pearance they made. Surely, thought 
I, this cannot be voluntary. 

On conſulting, however, a friend, 
who always reſides in the metropolis, 
and is a cloſe obſerver of modes and 
manners, he reſolved all my doubts. 

That abiurd dreſs, which does 
not ſurpriſe you more than any other 
ſtranger, is a wonderful proof of the 
oblequious ſervility of thoſe who 
would be thought i» the faſhion.— 
Lord C. Spencer, from whom the 
dreſs takes its name, betted with 
ſome friends that he ſhould ſport a 
faihion, the moit uſele(s and ridicu- 
lous that could be conceived ; and 
that it ſhould, within a given time, 


be univerſally adopted. The bet be- 
K ing 
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ing laid he produced a pattern of this 
faſhion, which excited ſo much laugh- 
ter, that his opponents were pretty 
confident he would loſe his bet. Lord 


C. 's opinion of mankind, was, how- 


ever, better founded. The faſhion 


ſoon become general, and to- com- 
plete the bumbug, the wearers of this 


haif-coat. have found out a thouſand 
conveniencies. and advantages in it, 


not one of which the author ever 
thought of. Such is the origin of the 


Spencers I need not remind you that 


— ; - 


— — 
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ENNE-HILL is a feat on the 
eaſtern edge of Barham Downs, 

and in the extremity of the pariſh of 
Kingſton, next Wimen/awould, It took 
its name from the family of Denne, its 
oſſeſſors who are ſuppoſed to have 
een of Saxon origin, and who con- 
tinued reſident here in much eſteem, 
till the death of Vincent Denne,“ Ser- 
jeant:at-law in 1693; when it came 
to his daughters and coheireſſes, who 
fold it in 1725 to Heſther Lady Gray, 
widow of Sir James Gray, a baronet 
of Nova Scotia, who with her fon the 
late Sir James Gray, bart. and K. B. 
improved the manſon, and planted 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF DENNE-HILL, 


THE SEAT OF HARDINGE STRACEY, ESQ, 


3 


the bottle-conjuror affair was lily, 
wile a wager to ſee what lengths cM 
dulity would lead the public, and ti 
Preſent faſhion is no bad /erond par 
to that memorable take - in. 
Are theſe things ſo ? Are we rea 


ſuch fools ?: as td adopt a dreſs cM 


chief merit of which is its being rid 
culous, and injurious to trade? A 
ſhall ſay is, Cui wult decipi decipiatur!il 
ET OE .  o TAY: = 
3 OLD SKIR'T,0 
London, Jan. 29. = | 
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+ 
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and laid out the. gardens. Sir Jame; 4 
died 1775; and his brother Lieu. 
General Sir George Gray, ſoon after. al 


wards—and about this time Lach 


Gray, then very old, conveyed the 
manſion and eſtate to John Morſe, eſa. Wl 
a Weſt-India Merchant, who added 
much to the houſe, and improved the 
place at a conſiderable expence ; bu 


fold it again in 1777 to Hardinge 1 


Stracey, eſq. the preſent owner, w 
reſides here. | : 


Several younger branches of this ancient 
family of Deune, ars ſtill ſc ttered about the 
county. | 
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« Uſe well thy Reaſon” | | 
| Econ:my of Human Life. 


value of man in the ſcale of rational 
beings; but ihe abuſe of it degrades 
him beneath the animal creation. It 
is man alone that can intentivnally 
pervert or intertupt the order and hat. 
moo of the wocid, From the aba 
| (0) 


A reaſon ccecaſions the principal 
Uiitinction d- »veen man aud 
brute, fo the ve» freafon occaſions 
the principal diitinction between man 
and men. | 


The proper uſe of regſon raiſes the 
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WM: cribute the origin and. the progreſs 
| every evil to which an exiſtence has 


1 
3 


If properly uſing and improving our 


Feaſon was originally communicated. 
y man by the {ame ineffable ſource of. 


ll knowledge and perfection. Except 
In abe firſt inſtance the uſe of reaſon is 
3 communicable bleſfing; and it is a 
Slefling which is as capable of being 
Improved as it is of being com- 
N ricgtes. | 1 
All deducible wiſdom and know- 
Hedge proceeds from the proper uſe of 
Fealon ; but the primary ſource of 
Rach is God himſelf, Ignorance can 
do more generate knowledge than 
pothing can produce ſomething, ln 
many parts of the world the very ut - 


* 
SW 
» 


but one contivued race of ſavages, 


Hives to reflect on the great and won- 
gerſul effects that may be produced by 
4 ail cauſes, will readily confeſs that 
3 ſmall, a very ſmail, portion of ele. 
mental knowledge is ſufficient to en- 
bie men to acquire very extenſive 
gegrees of in formation. 

Lo uſe well our reaſon is to anſwer 
delt the principal deſign of Provi- 
Wence in ſending us into the world, 
It is to culuvate and propagate know- 
Edge, religion, happinels and in- 
Jultry at home; peace abroad; and 
ood-will every where. It is to make 
men better by cultivating goodneſs on 
Principles of love and propriety; and 
pot on principles of fear and ſuper— 
lition. 

Much leis pains are talzen to make 
nen rational beings than to make 
dem cholars. Yet the ſcholar pol- 
elſes no internal worth in any degree 
uperior to the man. By acquiring 

knowledge of the languages neither 
he undzritanding nor the objects on 
nich it may exerciſe itſelf can be 
tered. Things are tne fame in all 
angvayges ; and it is by an accurate 
ad extenfive knowledge of theſe that 


K 2 
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reaſon and liherty, we may fairly 
any language. 


Reaſon is che gift of God. It is an 
| 4 communicable bleiling. The mode 


Wolt that the obſervation and inge- 
duity of man can produce, is nothing 


But thoſe who have accuſtomed them- 


— > 5 — 


men become wiſer. . The rationale of 
an art or ſcience may be learned with 
equal perfection by the aſſiſtance of 
And yet if we look 
abroad into the world we ſhall find 
more reſpoct aud attention paid to the 
exteriors of knowledge than are ever 
beſtowed on knowledge itſelf. | 
Teo countenance and encourage an 
accurate and extenſive knowledge of 


tlie learned languages 15 exceedingly 


proper. In a religious view it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. Jo have recourſe 
to the fountain head is an advantage 
which will alwaYs be repaid with ſa- 
tisfaction it not with profit. p 
Thoſe who uſe reaſon well will 
never loſe ſight of the man. They 
will not reſpect wealth and learning 
where little elfe but wealth and learn- 
ing appear to be deſerving of reſpect; 
nor will they contemn poverty and 
ignorance where nothing but poverty 
and ignorance are diſcernible. They 
will not fear a prince becauſe he is 
inveſted with power; nor will they 
oppreſs a beggar becauſe he is poor 
and defenceleſs ; but will properly 
ditinguiſn between the character of 
men and its appendages or accompa- 
niments. | | 
The art of uſing reaſon properly 
cannot be taught at tao early an age. 
The great object of education ſhould 
be to teach young people how to 
think and how to reaſon. How to 
acquire, maintain, and deſerve the 
character of rational beings. How to 
furniſh the imagination, ſtrenthen the 
avility, and form the judgment. How, 
by ſtudy, to acquire learning; by 
obſeryation to accumulate knowledge; 
and by experience to obtain wiſdom. 
o proceed from truth to truth; to 
begin with what is ſimple and eaſy, 
and, by flow degree to proceed to 
what is complex and ditlical,, is the 
moſt likely method of arriving at ex- 
cciler..%, By attention, carefulneſs 
and perſeverance, {mall difficalties 
will be ſoon removed, and great ons 
frequently ſurmounted. The ſtudent, 
whether he be young or aged, al- 
though he will frequently. reſtect that 
he is a novitiate, vet he mult never 


forget 


68 
forget that he is by nature as well 
qualified for attaining knowledge as 
any one elſe. Compariſons are fre- 


quently odious ; and no individual 


breathing has a right to make them 
to his own diſadvantage. Do we be- 
.chold a * N 8 rapid ad- 
vances in knowledge; let us not for 
a moment ſuppoſe our capacity to be 
inferior to his; let us but be inde- 
fatigable in the improvement of our 
own talents, and we ſhall have no 
reaſon to complain. 

He that uſes reaſon well is a bleſſing 
to the world. He is univerſally ſer- 
viceable. He endeavours to leſſen 

the number, and to abate the poign- 
ancy of the miſeries of life, and to 
multipiy and heighten the enjoyments 
of it. It is by the proper ule of rea- 
ſon that we are enabled to preſerve 
the ſovereignty of the miid by regu- 
lating the paſſions, directing the af- 
fectione, and purifying the heart. 
Fure religion is a tranquil and uni- 
form flame, which corrects the fancy, 
and co- operates with reaſon; but en- 
thuſiaſm is a miſapplication both of 
reaſon and religion. It affects the 
paſſions and intereſts the feelings with- 
out ſtrengthening the underſtanding 
or informing the judgment. It 1s 
deſire without taſte, opinion without 
diſcretion, declamation without ar. 
gument, zeal without knowledge, and 
warmth without ſolidity. By the 
proper uſe of reaſon we may eſcape 
enthuſiaſm; but it is not probable 
that enthuſiaſm can be ſubdued by it. 
It is the province of reaſon to govern 
the imagination. Theſe who neglect 
to make this ule of it imperceptibly ex- 
pe themſelves to innumerable evils. 
For much the largeſt catalogue of 
complaints arifes from evils that are 
wholly imaginary :—from fears of 
events that may never take place; 
and from ſorrows for injuries and 
misfortunes which can never be re- 
medied or recalled. Inſtances of this 
kind betray the imbecility of man; 
hereas an equality of mind in all ſi- 
tuations is the beſt evidence of a ſound 
and ftrong intellect. Repetitions of 
ſorrows are but invitations of afflic- 
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- diſpoſed, and duly prepared, it will 


tions, and prolongations of trouble: 
He that lamenteth the paſt embittere: 
the future at the ſame time that h. 
ceaſeth to enjoy the preſent. Un. 
ceaſing complaint is unceafing mourn. 
ing and uncealing ſorrow ; the effeg 
of a diſappointed vanity, or a per 
verſe diſpoſition ; and not of a n. 
tional head or a pious heart.— Aw 
ye that are vain or ambitious ! Away 
to ſome one who can inſtru and con. 
vince you how much your happinc: | 
and your miſery depend upon your. 
ſelves! Away, and learn by wha 
means ye may beſt conquer all diff. 
culties, and poſſeſs your ſouls in pa. 
tience |! 1 


=. } 


To uſe well our reaſon is to mn 


ſider what will moſt effectually contri. 

bute to make us ſubſtantially happy: 
and having conſidered this, to at 4 
accordingly. To diffuſe happineſs o 
others, brings to the diflaſer the mot? 
ample and the moſt valuable returns. 
He who in the midſt of poverty ul E. 
afiited others, 


ſay he has cheerfully 
feels more real enjoyment than b. 
who poſſeſſes thouſands and is deſtitute 
of ſo exquiſite a ſenſation. He who, 
confined to a bed of ſickneſs, can 
comfort himſelf with the reflection of 
having viſited and comforted others in 
ſimilar fituations, ſcarcely feels the 
weight of his ſufferings, He who la. 
bours under the excruciating torture: 
of pain, and knows himſelf to hav? | 
been ever ready to mitigate or divert, 
as much as he was able, the pains 0! 
others, will find, in the contolatiors 
of his own mind, the beſt emollien: 
for his diſeaſe, The body is but th 

covering of the mind; and if the 

mind is but properly informed, wel 
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Teſs acutely feel the weight of thote 
unavoidable calamittes to which ever) 
human being is expoſed. To accu 
mulate wealth for the purpoles 0! 
grandeur, and to neglect the un: 
provement of the mind for the pu!- 
poſes of enduring fickneſs withou! 
peeviſhneſs, pain without impatienc”, 
poverty without murmuring, 4 
neglect without complaining, 1s do 
prepare for enjoyments that oo 

7 Alone 


5 e can reliſh, and to contemn con- 
— that will deprive fickneſs of 
its ſting, and render troubles of every 
deſcription ſupportable. It is by the 
. 8 roper uſe o reaſon that we are en- 
WE :bied, when the hand of affliction lies 
Ws heavy upon us, to draw the moſt va. 
luable comforts from religion. Com- 
forts that will befriend us at all times 
and on all occaſions. Comforts that 
will ſoften the ſhades of darkneſs, and 
make the laſt moments of life peaceful 
and ſerene. | 
From the numerous toys and bau- 
bles of life let us turn our attention 
to the acquiſition of the moſt valuable 


rafter, An acquificion that will be- 
come youth, manhood, and old aye, 


country and every 


500 1 make mankind reſpectable every 


rofl Where. Chatacter over-comes all pte - 
ns. judices, ſurvives all dangers, ſoars 
can above all injuries, and contemns all 
er indignities. It knows and under- 
he ſtands its own value, It ſtoops to no 
un meanneſs, it practiſes no deceit, it 
10, % ſcorns duplicity, it courts no praiſe, 
an and fears no cenſure. It holds forth 
of | no falſe hopes, it deals not in flat. 


tery, it breathes no reſentment," and 
it feels no mortification. It is a pro- 
perty of the mind which all the art, 
policy, ' fraud and tyranny of the 
world cannot deprive us of without 
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\ guarded with diligence, 


treaſure—to the acquiſition 'of C- 


An acquiſition that will ſuit every 
condition, and 


89 
our own free Will and conſent. In 
its perfect ſtate it is ſubject to no con 
tingencies. It is formed by cht oni- 
ted influence of reaſon and religion. 
It gives to hope the efficacy of virtue, 
to conduct ao force of wiſdom, to 
faith the power of religion; and from, 
fortune it plocks the ſting of diſap- 
potntment, No threatenings can 
drive away the ſmile of ſerenity from” 
the brow of innocence, nor dun an 
promiſes corrupt the heart that is 


From infancy to manhood, and. 
from mankocd to old age, it is an, 
invariable duty to uſe reaſon well 
to acquire all the knowledge. we can 
coniiftent with our ſituations ; and. 
having acquired it, to make it as ge+ 
nerally uteful as we are able. When 
this duty is properly executed by 
every one, univerſal peace and har-' 
mony will be the immediate conle-' 
quence. The badge of ſlavery will 
drop from the thoulders of men, and 
the ſceptte of tyranny from the thrones 
of princes, 

Truth and reaſop are ever on the 
ſame fide; and when reaſon is once 
made perfect by religion, the ialabi- 
tants of the world will be irflgenced 
by that love which enwieth not, and 
which et no evil. pres 
SEMPER IDEMy 
Feb. 16th, 1795. f 
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THE SEA-NY MPH. 
By Mrs. Radcliffe, 


Dow, down a thouſand fathom deep, 
Among the ſounding ſeas 1 yo 

Play round the foct of every ſtcep 

V hoſe cliffs above the ocean grow. 


There, wichin their ſecret caves, 
1 hear the mighty rivers roar z 
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And guide their fireams through Neptune's 
waves | 
To bleſs the green earth's inmoſ ſhore: , 


And bid the freſhen'd waters glide, 

For tern-crown'd nymvhs of lake. or brook 
Through winding wouds and paſtures wide, 
And many a vild, romantic noc. 


? 


For this the nymphs, at fall of eve, 
Oft dance upon the flow'ry banks, 


70 


And ſing my name, and parlands weave 
To bear beneath the wave their thanks, 


In coral bow'rs I love to lie, 

And hear the furges roll above, | 
And through the waters view on high _ 
The proud ſhip fa l, and gay clouds move. 


And oft at midnight's ſtilleſt hour, 
When ſummer ſeas the veſſe lave, 
I love to prove my charmful pow'r 
While fleating on the moon-light ware 


And when deep ſleep the crew has bound, 
And the ſad lover muſfing leans 

O'er the ſhip's fide, I breathe around 
Such ſtrains as ſpeak'no mortal means! 


O'*er the dim waves his ſearching eye 
Sees but the veſſel's lengthen'd ade 3 
Above A the moon and azure ſky; 
Entranc'd he hears, and balf afraid! 


Sometimes, a fingle note I ſwell, 
That, 4oftly ſweet, at diſtance dies; 
Then wake the magic of my ſhell, 
And choral voices round me riſc ! 


The trembling youth, charm'd by my ſtrain, 
Calls up the crew, who, filent, bend 
O'er the high deck, but liſt in vain; 
My ſong is. huſh'd, my wonders end | 


Within the mountain's woody bay, 
Where the tall bark at-anchor rides, 
At twilight hour, with tritons gay, 
I dance upon the lapſing tides : 


And with my ſiſter- nymphs I ſport, 
Jill the broad ſun looks o'er the floods 
Then, ſwift we ſeek our cryſtal court, 
Deep in the wave, mid Neptune's woods, 


In cool arcades and glaſſy halls, 
We paſs the ſultry hou:s of non, 
Beyond wherever fun beam falls, 
Weaving ſca- flowers in gay feſtoon. 


The while we ehant our dittics ſweet 
To ſome ſoft ſhell that warble near; 
Join'd by the murmuring current, fleet, 
That glide along our hails ſo clear. 


There the pale pearl and ſapphire blue, 
And ruby red, and em'rald green, 
Dart from the domes a changing hue. 
And ſparry columns deck the ſcene. 


When tbe dark ftorm ſcow)s o'er the deep, 
And long, long peals of thunder ſound, 
On ſome high cliff my wateh'I keep 

O'er all the reſtleſs ſeas around: 


Till on the ridgy wave afar 
Comes the lone veſſel, labouring ſlow, 
Spreading the white foam in the air, 
With fail and top-maſt bending low. 


Then, plunge I' mid the ocean's roar, 
My way by quiv'ring lightnings ſhewa, 
To guide the bark. to peaceful ſhore, 
Aud buſh the ſailor's fearful groan, 
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| And if toy late L reach its ſide- 


TRE wrinkled Miſer loves to dwell 


i walk along the ſilent mead, 


o ſave it from the *'whelming ſurge, © 
I call my dolphins o'er the tide. & 
To bear the crew whers iſles emerge. 


Their mournful ſpirits ſoon I cheer, 
While round the deſert coaſt I go, 

With warbled ſongs they faintly hear, 
Oft as the ſtormy guſt ſinks low. | 


My muſic leads to lofty. groves,. g 
That wild upon the ſea - hank wave; 3 2 
Where ſweet fruits. boom, and freſh ſpring 


roves, 


And cloſing houghs the tempeſt brave, 


Then, from the air ſpirits obey 

My potent voice they love ſo well, 

And, on the clouds, peint viſions gay, 
While trains more ſweet at diſtance ſwell, 


And thus the lonely hours I cheat, 
Soothing the ſhip-wreck'd ſailor's heart, 
Till from the waves the ſtorms retreat, 
And o'er the eaſt the day-beams dart, 


Neptune for this oft binds me faſt 
To rocks below, with choral chain, 
Till all che tempeſt's over-paſt, 

And drowning ſeamen cry in vain, 


Whoe'er ye are that love my lay, 

Come, when red ſun-ſet tints the wave, 
J the ſtill ſands, where fairies play 
There, in cool ſeas, I love to lave.“ 


— c_—_—_—_ 
TRUE HAPPINESS, 
From Poems, by Edward Williams. 


With Av'rice in her murky cell, 
To Care configns his narrow ſoui ! 
L'ght-hearted youths, in merry vein, 
Aff mble ſportive on the plein, 
W hilſt others quaff the mantling bowl: 
We mortals all in varied ſchemes employ 
The viſiona y tho ght in blind purſuits of joy» 


I ſeek nor-wealth, nor youthful play, 
Nor ſo'tiſh Mirth's unmeaning lay, 
But, on my native plains alone, 


And tune in peace my rural reed, 
To all the buſy world unknown; 
I quit the crowd, fly far from hateful n iſe 
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And feel my thoughtful muſe the ſource of 
endieſs Joys. . I 
Secluded thus in calm content, 
On cloſe purtvits of Nature bent, : 
1 


I tunctul numbers lead along; 
Whilit warm enamour'd thoughts riſe, 
Come, Virtue, from tny naive ſkies, 
Be thou my theme of rapt.r'd longs. 
We feel no joy from ſordid earth refin'd” 
But where thy laws illumey and rule the will- 
ing mind.“ | THE 


. * 2 
— 


, 


TRE HEIR. 


By Dr. Jobnſon. 


| Lond. expected one · and twenty, 
Ling'ring year, at length is flown 3 
Pride and plzaſure, pomp and plenty, 


Free to mortage or to ſell, 
Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the ſons of thrift farewell. 


Call the Betſeys, Kates and Jennies, 
All the names that baniſh care; 
Lavisx of your grandbre's guineas, 

Shew the ſpirit of an heir. 


All that prey on vice or folly 


Joy to ſee their quarry fly; 


XZ There the gameſter light and jolly, 


There the lender grave and ly. 


1 Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 


Let it wander as it will; 
Call the jockey, call the pander, 


2 Bid them come and take their fill. 


When the bonny blade carouſes, 
Pockets full, . and ſpirits high— 


What are acres? what are houſes? 


Only dirt, or wet or dry. 
Should the guardian, friend, or mother 


Scorn their counſel, ſcorn their pothet 
You can hang or drown at laſt.“ 


I 
* Tell the woes of wilful waſte 


— 
THE 


© POOR SOLDIER of TILBURY FORT. 


By Peter Pindar. 


OR ſoldier, after many a dire campaign, 
4 Ly l from the gory hills of 
1 ain, 
9 yt gs  M ſoul of Beliſarius thinez 
Why with a taiter'd coat along the ſhore, 
Where ocean ſeems to heave a pitying roar, 
Why do I ſee thee thus negleR-d pine? 


Poor wretch ! :longthe ſands condemn'd to go, 
* And join a hungry dog, or famiſh'd cat, 

& A pig. a gull, a cormorant, a crow, 

In queſt of crabs, a mulcle, or a iprat ! 


Now, at night's awful, pale, and ſilent noon, 
- Along the be- ch I ſee thee lonely cicepy 
he cath the paſſing ſolita-y moon, 

A ſpectre flevling *mid the world of ſleep, 


14 Criey* (he thy channell'd check, and hoary 
| hir, 

And quiv'ting lip, I mark thy famiſh'd 
I torm, ; 

And hiligw zeit ed orbs that dimly ſtare, 
Taou piteous penſioner upon th. form; 
The Mulc's handkerchief ſhail wipe thine 
D eyCy | 

And bring ſw 8 Hope to ſvoth, the mourn» 
fal ſig | f 
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"__ Looſen'd from the minor's tether, 


71 
Deſerted hero! What] condemn'd to pick, | 
With wither'd, palſy'd, ſhaking, wounded 
hand, 
Of wrecks, alas! the melancholy ftick,. 
I hrown by the howligg tempeſt onthe ſtrand ? 


Glean'd with the very hand Dat grafp'd the 
ſword, 2 

To guard the thrane of Britain- > Cacced Lord! 

While cowardice at home, from danger 
ſhrinks, | | 

And on an empire's vit 1; eats and drinks. 


Heay'ns ! let a ſpent and rambling ſhot 
Touch but a p ince's hat or caat, 


Expanded are the hundred mouths of Fame; | 
| Whilſt brav-r thouſands (but witit/ed wret- 


ches), 
Swept by the ſword, ſhall drop. like, peluy 
vetches, | 
Their fate unpitied, and unheard” their 
name ! | 


Poor ſoldier ! is that flick to make a fte, þ 
To warm thyfclt, and wife, and children 


dear ? | 
Where is the goodly duke —of coals the 
"ſquire, . 
Whole heart hath melied oft at Mis' 8 

' tear? | 


Sad vet'ran ! is that coat thy nia 911? 
Sport of the ſaucy winds and ſoaking rain! 


For this has Courage fac'd the flying ball? © -- 
For this has bleeding brav'ry preſs'd "0 | 


plain? 


Where is the man who mocks the grin of 
death, 

Turns Bagſhot pale, and frightens Hounflow 
Heath?“ 


—̃ — 
FRENCH MISERY. 


By Mrs, Robinſqn. 


ſhuns his brother, and eth fare 
his friend! 


EACH 


The fon, with blood - ſtaln'd faulchion, arikes : 


his fire ! 
The parent ſmiles, to ſee the ſon expire ! 1 
Againit the lord, the vaiſal wields his ſpear! 
The vaunting atheiſt mocks the veital's tear! 
The lawleſs idiot lifts his rutbieſs arm, 
10 tear from Science every grateful charm | 
While Genius from the magd'ning tumult 


flies, 
Weeps o'er her with'ring bays, and ſecks the 
Kies! | ry * 
— —— . 
A SIGH. 


By the ' ſame, ; 


_ * 
ad 


GO Sigh! go, view leſs herald of my breaſt, 
And breathe upen the roſes of his check? 


Play round his brow, with waviag N 
dre ſi, 

And whit; er; more than timis hore dares 
freak. 


Ahl 
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Ah! ſſteal not near his lip, preſumptuous With melancholy Gate, and form of woe, 
Sigh; L.et the gay heart repreſs its joys awhile, 

| Sure faſcination will enthrall thee there, Awhile its grddy thoughtleſsneſs forego : 

Nor tempt. the dea, delicious, dang'roys The Rich and Happy Sale th'inſulting ſmile, 


ſnare, | Muſe on the ſcene, and learn themſelves 
That lurks about the witchcraft of his eye! x 


' to know. 
But to his penſive ear impart my love; —— TIT 
In murmurs ſoft my tender woes relate; THE SNOW "DRO) 

* Tell him eternal anguiſh is thy fate, JUTE ON THE 8 DROP 

If cold indiff'rence ſhould thy tale reprove. > | | By Arn Tear ſley. * 
1 if he ſcorgs thee, come, poor tremb- e 

+ xk —_ eſt, R Fug why fo ſoon? yet hoary 

1 the lions e of - uy wn Hangs on the boſom of the infant year; 
— Bright Sol in aged Winter's lap is loſt, 
His ſteeds unbrac'd, bis fields not worth his 
ears z 
Ard tho' in eaſtern ſpheres he revels free, 
Miſts cold and dreary ſhut bis rays from thee, 
What could invite thee from thy central bed ? 
Why mid the adverſe proſpect lift thy bead? 
Sure thou art confcious of ſome latent force! 
Eager to hail mankind } op prone to charm ; 
And tho' thou tremble when the winds grow 
hoarſe, | 

Thy filtent patienee d6th the ſtorm diſarm. 
E'en fo will 11 born in a ſunleſs hour, 
But hail the Wiſe, and die, like thee, ſweet 
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, CHILL 'Winter M1 preſerres her torpid 


reign, | 
Stil checks the rifag beauties of the year; 
Diſeaſe and Death attendant in ber train, 
Call from Affection's eye the frequent icar; 
Let Grandeur now the fupphant Mourner 
chear; 

And raiſe the drooping Orphan, who forlorn 
++ © Dropt her fad tribute oer a Parent's bier, 
A helplefs prey to Pover y and Scor 
While thro" the ftreets the fun'ral pomp is 

bor'n 


Flow'r ! 


a< 


RETROSPECT 


"PHE froſt having returned, and 


continuing with a, ſeverity be- 
yond any former example in the pre- 
tent century, it juſtly excited a great 
and feeling anxiety for the fate of our 
brave countrymen in Holland; a 
country in which, excluſive of the un- 
avoidable hardſhips occaſioned by the 
rigour of the fealba, they were. ſur- 
rounded by ** Iukewarm friends, and 
7% moſt inveterate enemies.” Though 
by recent advice it appears the remains 
of the Engliſh army have effected a 
retreat towards Germany, with fewer 
loſfes than at firſt reported, yet at firſt 
reported, yet the fatigues aad ſuffer- 
ings of a winter campaign have been 
greatly augmented by a march thro” 
a country barren and deſolate, bad 


roads, and an almoſt total want of 


covering for the men, from the incle- 
mency of the elements—and with this 
. gnpleaſant reflection, that the blood 
und treaſure of our nation has been 


med and ſquandered in the defence of 


2 people, Whoſe iclatiable avarice'and 


* 


voidably left 
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treachery, till -the preſent inſtance, 
never appeared in ſuch glowing co- 
lours, though truly proverbial for 
more than a century paſt. Their new 
friends, the French, however, ſeem 
perfectly to underſtand a different 
mode of negociating— for we find 
Monficur, by one fraternal embrace, 
has ſqueezed from Myzheer, to the 


amount of nearly three millions ſter- 


ling, as a preliminary requiſition. A 
ſum, it is more than probable, if it 
had been applied in aid of defending 
the Seven Provinces, that would have 
maintained their independence among i 
nations, which, is now in all likeli- 
hood loſt to them for ever. One 
pleaſing reflection, however, ariſes in 
hearing, that the Britiſh troops, una- 
behind in Holland, 
through ſickneſs, have experienced 3 


kind and hamane treatment from the 


French general; which, to their ever- 
laſting diſgrace, was denied to them 


by the Duich patriots, who ſuffered the 


wounded to periſh without ſuceepr. 
os I he 


The olive branch of Peace ſeems as 


vets. The Emperot, the Kings 
er Prua, Spain, and Sardinia, with 
Nu che lubordinate ſtates; _ alſo the 
897 mpreſs of Ruſſia, all talk loudly of 
vigorous cooperation againſt the 
WWcommon enemy, and promise, early in 
ne ſpring, to bring their reſpective 
Sc uotas into the field. As Poland, that 
eroted nation, is now ſubdued, par- 
itioned, and its King become a fugi - 
ive, the northern potentates may 
have greater ability than they had the 
laſt campaign, and more effectually 
EJefend their own territories ; but the 


\ MEkruntioa of the King of Spain ſeems 
„ troly critical, as from the progreſs of 
the French arms in that quarter there 
is an alarming appearance of the whole 
XZ Spaniſh and Portugueſe territories in 
t 3 Europe falling into the hands of the 


& yitorious French republicans z which 
vill put them in poſſeſhon of an un- 
ioterropted line of weſtern: ſea coaſt, 
extending from the Streight of Gi- 
braltar nearly to the Bakic. In the 
= Convention, notwithſtanding their un- 
= peralteled ſucceſſes, the French talk 


= a treaty for that purpoſe with the 
© Grand Duke of Toſcany ; but the Term, 
== they at preſent priacipally inſiſt upon 


mare An unequivocal acknowledge- 
it BR ment of the French Republic—A re- 
d MS tention of their conqueſts— A reſtitu- 
e, tion of their colonies—and finally an 
1e BS annihilation of the naval power of 


England! then they will crve peace 
Ado their enemies—and be, what their 
it reſtleſs ambition for ages has uniformly 
= graſped at—the ſole Sovereigns of Eu. 
e rope, This idea, however unfounded 
git may appear, che hiſtory of. all their 
i. former wars, carried on under their 
ne 5 monarchs, will fully verify; and no 
18 Wt travſaQtion during their preſent con- 
a. teſt, under the ſpecious pretence of a 
struggle for liberty and equality, bas 
i a WF occurred to convince the unbiaſſed, 
he that their object now is not the ſame it 
et- ever has been—a war. for univerſal do- 
em minion. The total change in their 
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et only in the bud, War! War! is 
Doe general cry amongſt the Allied 


= of race, and have actually ratified 


73 
form of government, has made no 
change in the reſtleſs and ſanguinary 
diſpoſition of the people. Let their 
recent pitifol attack and deſtruction of 
the infant colony of Sierra Leone, 
ſpeak the fincerity of their declara - 
tions for univerſal liberty; a ſettle- 
ment formed for the philanthropic 
rpoſe of leſſening and finally anni- 
lating ſlavery amongſt a race of peo- 
ple who have lodg felt the iron rod of 
tyranny iaflicted by almoſt all the Eu- 
ropean nations, 

The Engliſh nation, ever true and 
punctual in its engagements, ſtill per- 
ſiſts in proſecuting the war with the 
utmoſt vigour, as the only probable 
means of ſupporting its own indepen- 
dence, and procuring peace upon 
terms that may in ſome way, if poſ- 
ſible, ſecure the exiſtence of its Allies 
as independent kingdoms ; but how 
far this will be praQticable, in the 
preſent ſyſtem of things, human wiſ⸗ 
dom is incompetent to determine. 

Though our loſſes have undoubtedly 
been great, our reſources, accordin 
to che ſtatement by the Miniſter, are 
great beyond the moſt ſanguine expec- 
tation. The loan for the preſent year, 
though of a magnitude beyond any 
former demand, was furniſhed with an 
unuſual avidity ; and the public taxes, 
amounting to the prodigious addition 
of 1,600,000l. per annum, ſeem cal» 
culated to be felt but little by the in» 
ferior order of the people. 

By repeated reports in this country, 
it appears the ſtate of the marine in 
France is far from being ſo formida- 
ble as repreſented—the Breſt fleet dus 
ring its late cruize, though it has 
made many captures from the Allied 
Powers, has ſuſtained great loſſes from 
N badly manned. It muſt be 
highly conſolatory to an Engliſhman, 
to view the unanimity of all parties in 
this country in their efforts towards 
augmenting our navy, and that we 
have a formidable fleet, completely 
equipped, manned, and commanded 
by that natural ftrength and courage, 
by which alone we muſt ſtand or fall 
as an independent nation. = 


* 
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County Intelligence. 


Thur ſday, January 20s 

OR'SES and . baſſed — the ice at 
King's-ferry, into the Iſle of Sheppy ; but 
three bullocks, belonging to Mr. Catk, at 
Sheerneſs, in their way over, ſaddenly broke 
through in 15 feet water, making an opening 
of about 7 fect in diameter, and the ſurround- 
ing ice remaining firm, they were all faved, 

with timely aſſiſtance from the ferry-houſe. 

Saturday 31. Mr. Swift, butcher, of Sheer- 
neſs, going from Rocheſter to London, was 
ſtopped by three footpads between Welling 
and Shooter's hill, and robbed of 251, and his 
watch, 

Two children, one belonging to Charles 
Juftice, the other to William Gaſkin, of Can- 
terbury, being left alone by their parents, were 
burat to death, by their clothes taking fire, 

The family of the rev, Mr, Jackſon, of 
Oſpringe, being detained from home by the 
ſeverity of the weather, three ſervants left in 
the houſe being gone to bed, the man, it is ſup- 
poſed, having dreamed that thieves had broken 
into the houſe, aroſe in the night under this 
Deer and dreſſed himſelf, put his watch 

n his pocket, and precipitated bimſelf from 
the window, near 30 feet; the quantity of 
now then upon the ground probably ſaved his 
life, though be received ſo much hurt as to be 
able with great difficulty to crawl to a cottage 
near, where he related that his maſter's houſe 
had been robbed, and the two matd-ſervants 
murdered, and that himſelf had only time to 
eſcape from the window to avoid a like fate. 
In the morning, however, the tale proved to 
be only the effects of a diſordered imagination, 

Monday, Feb. 2, The wife of Daniel San- 
dom, of Canterbury, going to fill a tea-kettle 
from the river Stour, in St. Mildred's in that 
City, fell intothe current unperceived, and was 
inſtantly carried down with its rapidity and 
drowned. 

Tueſday 3. A large party of the poor inhav 
bitants of Wadhurſt and Ticeburft, aſſembled" 


at Lamberhurſt, in conſequence of the high 
price of flour; they having received infc:ma- 


tion, that the corn ground into flour at Lam= 
berhurſt mill was ſent away, and occaſioned a 
partial ſcarcity and ſudden riſe in that part of 
the country, and that in conſequence they were 
great ſufferers at ſo ſevere a ſeaſon. They 
having previouſly threatened deſtruction to the 
mill, the proprietor, by an application to the 
War-office, had a party of the Warwickſhire 
militia ſent for his protection. On the arrival 
of the poor people at the mill, they ſtated their 
grievances to levers] principal perſons of the 
neighbourhood, who kinely interpoſed and 


- promiſed they ſhould be ſupplied with flour at 


20d, and 14, the gallon, they all diſperſed 
quietly, without committing the leaſt diſorder, 

Eleven men attempting to land on the ice 
ia the Ile of Sheppy, acar the King's ferry, 
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Frenchmen, on coming on ſhore were fecurec 


they all broke in, when one was drowned; 
the reſt regaining the boat, were driven among 
the ice two nights and a day, till taken up by WH 
a ſhip near Queenborough, nearly periſhing 
witn the inclemency of the weather. > 

Mr, Chittenden, baker, of Maidſtone, wa 
conſiderably injured by fire, and water; bu 
bake-houſe being firſt viſited by the flood, and 
a tew days after burnt down, 


Wedneſday 4. A meeting of upwards of 100 WR” 
perſons, at the Haunch of Veniſon, Maidſtone, RP" 
for the purpoſe of celebrating the acquittal of Rue® 
thoſe men lately tried for high treaſon. The 
names of the jurymen, printed on white ſatin, 
and elegantly framed, were hung up in the 
dining-room, over which was the followin; 
inſcription: „ Behold! thus ſhall the ma e 
be teſpected, whom the people delight to ho. Wi . 
nour.” „ 

Monday 9. The ice broke at King's- ferry, ® 
and in a few hours the boats could paſs and je: MR” 
paſs as uſual, after being ſtopped nearly thre: jan a 
weeks, during which time the only paſſage Pl 
into the Iſle of Sheppy, for horſes, carriages, ph 
and proviſions, for the ſhips and garriſon u 
Sheerneſs, was over a bridge of ice, acroſs the 0 
ferry. N 3 

* 60 feet in length of the old wall 
which incloſes the land appertaining to 8, . 
Avguſtine's monaftry, at Canterbury, fel h 
down; being looſened by the froſt, '» | 

Sunday 15. William Frederick Swagler, 1 * 
German, and private in the 22d (light) en- p 
goons, ſhot himſelf through the head, at the . 
regimental barracks in Canterbury. Thü! 
unhappy young man put a period to his exif. * 
ence, by placing the muzzel of his loaded cu. 
bine cloſe to his right eye, and diſcharging in? 
by putting his toe on the trigger; which bles 
uff the whole front and upper part of his (cull 0 
and ſcattered the brain round the room; lein, *? 
his remains an object in the extreme ſhockin; of 
to humanity. He had been a ſerjeant in be, K. 
regiment, but lately reduced and puniſhed fr : 
mi ſconduct, which was ſuppoſed to have dt * 
ranged his intellects ſo much, as to induce e, * 


fatal reſolution of committing an act ſo drea- 
ful. Verdit—Lunacy. 

Tueſday 17. The ſhip Hero, from Norwiy 
to Dunkirk, with naval ſtores, by the violenc: 
of the wind, was driven upon the Girdler, of 
Wellgate-bay; the crew, conſiſling of 1! 


and conducted to the county gaol, Canterbury, 
The ſhip, which had been taken from ide 
Engliſh about two years fince, was afterwari 
ſecured with her cargo, and cairicd into WI. 
ſtaple bay. N 
Saturday 21. A ſervant maid, belonging! 


r 1 0 y gt p a e 
een 
S &® 


YE 
WO 
— 
Fans 


the hon, mrs. Fox, in the upper barracks, "8 Bl 
Chatham, nearly ſevered her head from ha * 
body with a large knife. Verdict of the c, re 
roner's inqueſt=« Luracy,. | Ws 


Suns 


3 Sunday 22. A dog entered a cloſe belonging 
= mr. Samual Balderſton, of Canterbury, 
which 18 Southdown ſheep had been driven, 


a WE: led fix of them, and tore and mangled the 


in them alſo. | X 

WS. During the late unexampled froſt, one of 
4 Six's thermometers, placed on the ſnow 
t Maidſtone, was at 14 degrees below o; 
another, five feet from the ground, was at 10 
ecrees below ©; and a third, 14 feet from the 
ound, neat a window, was at 3 degrees be- 
oo. Theft degrees are the loweſt on record 
. this country. Poſſibly the cold in 1683 
nd in 1709 was more ſeverez as we read of 
.de timber trees having been ſplit by the ſe- 
Scrity of thc froſt, But as thermometers were 
ot then in uſe, we cannot determine what 
oe real degree of cold was in theſe years, 
ven in 1749-40, thermometers were ſo little 
Na uſ:, and thoſe kept within doors, that we 
ive no well authenticated tate of the cold on 
She ſurface of the ground, or without doors 


ire placed near the ſurface, The thermometer 
ll that ſhewed 3 degrees bt low © in the night be- 
sen tveen the 24th and 25th ult. was the ſame in- 
aa aroment that was at 1 degree above o at mid- 
le ; ight of the 31ſt of ſan, 1776. So that there 
all, 0 doubt dut that the late froſt was the muſt 
ievere. 
2 = The inclemency of the weather continuing 
" brough great part of the preſent month, the 
EZſuccouring hand of charity has not been with- 
2 =D heid from the poor and needy ; whoſe fincere 
| ye Ethankfulneſs bas in many, very many in- 
This WEfances, been manifeſted by that involuntary 
= tear of gratityde, which never fails to excite 


ia the boſom a felicity felt only by the hu- 
mane and generous. | 


ek The inhabitants of Smarden, beſides ſup- 
a ET plying all their poor one week with meal gratis, 
r by a ſubſcription were enabled to reduce flour 
. io 18. a gallon till May. Newington and Che- 
ue non next Hythe, aided hy a gift of 151, from 
d n R. D. Brockman, eig. adminiſtered the ne- 
e de. ceſſary relief to their poor. In addition to the 
e (he ſobicriptions at Canterbury, a liberal donation 
rea. f 459 butheis of coals and a quantity of bread, 

= by Mr. William Baldock. A ſubſcription fer 
run reducing the price of wheat, and a donation of 
len! ol. by the en of Thanet, in the parith of 
— 2 WRanhem. Bread and fluur reduced in price at 
f jy Boxley. The ipirit of benevolence continued 
cure: at Rocheſter, Strand, Hoo, Higham, ana the 
bury W neigi-bouring pariſhes, The inhabitants of 
1 tte Great Chart, aiqed by the contributions of N, 
a Coke, eſq. and lady, ſupplied bread and 
Win flour at 1cd. the gallon, and fuel; and beef 

and wheat to a conſiderable amoum by Mr. 
ing u Stone. In addition to the ſubſcriptions at 
ks, 8 Biddenden, five gaineas and 28 ſcore of beef 
n be were given by Richard Bile, eſg. A liberal 
he ce; olle & on by the inhabitants of Berſtzd, and 


dhe charitab'e donations of Lewis Cage, eſq. 
have been #pplicd so the ſame laudable ule ; 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1795. 


ainft the inclemency of the weather, and 


WE mainder ſo much as to make it neceſſary to 


15 
and the poor at Mereworth have throughout 
the inclement ſeaſon experienced the noble 
liberality of Lord Le Deſpenſer, in the further 
donations of 150 ſtone of beef diſtcibuted ta 
300 perſons, : | 
PazyFERMENTS, &c. 7 

The rev, George Moore, ſon of the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, appointed by his father 
to be one of the prebendaries in that cathedral, 
in the room of the late dr George Berkeley. 

Demetrius Grevis, to be cornet in the New 
Romney fengible cavalry, 

Second lieut. Richard Collard to be firſt 
lieut. vice Frome, reſigned i and Paul Huggett 
to be ſecond lieut. vice Collard, in the Ille of 
Thanet Volunteers. 

Feb 2. Mr. Edward Witts, attorney at law, 
elected town-clack cf Tenterden, in the room 
of Mr, William Finch, deceaſed. 


BinTH, 

Jan. 29 The wife of John Monins, eſq. 
of Canterbury, of a ſon. 
| MARRIAGES, 

Jan. 28 At Tenterden, John Sawyer, eſq. 
to Miſs M. Curteis. | 

At Brompton, Mr, William Wiſe, jun, of 
Borden, to Miſs Elizabeth, daughter of Mr, 
John Tracey. | 

Feb, 3. At Gillingham, Mr, W. Sugden, 
clerk in the ſtorekeeper's office, at Chatham, 
to Miſs Sugden, daughter of Mr. A. Sugden, 
carpenter of the Eagle, Bo 

4. At Benenden, Mr, W. Blackwell, paper 
maker, aged 60, to Miſs A, Huggins, aged 16, 

6. At Maidſtone, Mr, James Bayly, haic- 
dreſſer, to Viiſs Colman. 

At Boughton Malherbe, Mr. Joſeph Fuller, 
to Miſs Martha Boorman, 

7. At Tilmanſtone, Rawſon Aiflabie, af 
Stoke Newington, Middleſex, to Miſs Lilly, 
of Dane-court, 

12. At Willeſborough, Mr. T. Back, far- 
mer, of Weſiwell, to Miſs Ratcliffe, of Aſhford. 

15. At Maidſtone, Mr. Stephen Prentice, 
wine merchant, to Mrs, Elgar, widow of Mr, 
Thomas Elgar. 

17. At Cranbrook, Mr, — Kennett, ſhop- 
keeper, at Rye in Suſſex, to Miſs M. Bonnick, 
of Hartley near Cranbri«/k, er 


DreAaTHs, 

Fan, 27. At Folkſtone, M. Minter, eſq. 
one of the jurats of that port; greatly lamented 
as a good huſband and an indulgent father; de- 
ſervedly beloved by his frieads, and eſteemed 
by all who knew him, Naturally generous and 
compaſſionate, he lived and died. an example 
to the rich, a friend to the poor, and truly re- 
gretted, as a good companion, 

28. At Deptford, aged 94, univerſally la- 
mented, Mis. Mary Slade; a friend to the diſ- 
treſſed, her head and heart were ever diſpoſed 
to relieve, and purſe to aſſiſt them upon all oc- 
caſions. 


At Tenterden, Mrs. Clark, wife of Mr. R. 


Clark, formeriy of che Woolpack inn, 


Late] 15 
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Lately, at the ſame place, in her 86th year, 
Mrs. Haffenden, relict of J. Haffenden, eq. 

Lately, at Stodmarſh, aged 58, Mrs, Beake. 

29. At Leeds, Mr. — Hartiidge, a wealthy 
farmer, 

31. At Smeeth, Sarah, wife of W, Elliott, 
aged 86; their united ages make 172 years. 

Feb 2. At Bewley, neer Boughton Matherb, 
in his 77th year, Mr. J. Cruttenden, miller, 
3. At Fordwich, in his 76th year, R. Ed- 
wards, eſq, admiral cf the blue, 

4. At Petham, univerſally lamented, Mrs, 
Randolph, wife of the rev, T. Randolph, vicar 
of that pariſh. 

Lately, at Wingham, by a fall received about 
13 menthe before, Mr, William Wanſtall. 

Lately, at Aſhford, Mr. — Tritton, wine- 
merchant, 

10 At Hythe, Mr, T, Neve, bookſeller ; 
alſo Mrs, Curtis, milliner. 

13. At Milton next Sitting bourn, in the 33d 

ear of his age, Mr. J. Hinde, 2d fon of Mr. 

inde, attorney at law. His fancerity, integ- 
rity, and diſintereſted friend/hip made him, 
whilft living, greatly reſpected, and his death 
fincerely regretted by al! who knew him. Had 
his power been equal to the googneſs of his 
heart, he would have left behind him few ſu- 
periors. 

16, In Stour-fireet, Canterbury, in an ad- 
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2 reſpeQable brewer in that,city, but had u. | 


tired from huſineſs. 


At Fayeriham, J. S. Berling, efq. many en 2 5 
n attorney at law, of very extenſive piadia Wn 


in that town and neighbourhood, 
Lately, at Dover, at the advanced 
Mrs. Elizabeth Broadley, 


delity and attention, he merited and ch. 


tained the trueſt regard and eſteem of his m.] 
ter and family, as well as the affection of 1, 


own relations, and the eſteem of his nuny, 
10us friends. 

Lately, ot Smarden, aged 66, Mrs. Otterwy 
wife of Mr, — Otterway, ſen. | 


* 2 


don, departed this life in certain con fidenee“ 


a better, John Sawbridge, eſg. of Ollantigi, 


alderman and repreſentative of the City c 0 
London. To do the character of that real au 5 


eſteemed patriot Jufiice is beyond human abi. 
lities, and would beggar all deſcription. | 


4 
8 
E 


24- In St. George's, Canterbury, Mu, 


Johnſon, relift of — Johnſon, eſq. lieu eng. 
colonel in the Eaſt-India Company's ſervice, 


At Rye in Suſſex, in her 26 h year, after; 


molt ſevere and painful illneſs, Miſs Map 


vanced age, Mr, Reit Fenner, ſen, many years Watſon, 

Prices of Meat in Smithfeld Market. 

| Feh. 2. | Feb. 9. | Feb. 16. | Feb. 23 

. Go . 4 . d. . 4. 3. d. 3. 4 . d. 2. 4. | 
Beef, - per ſcore 7 o 8 0 [7 o 8 67 o 8 67 6 $86 ; 
Mutton, per pound - [o 5 O 51 440 5 O 40 50 5 0 52 3 
Beef, - per ſtone -|2 6 34 [2 4 3 412 6 3: 013-5. 23-6 | 
Mutton, per ſtone -[3 4 40 13 0. 3 83 6 4 3 6 4 4 
— „% ¶ dl. ß , , 

Pork, - per ſtone -\3 4 4 4 4 6:4 86123 $: 4 6]3 4 4 8 
Veal, - per fone 3 4 50 13 4:5 3 4 5 013 6 35% 2 
Head of Caitle, fold each Day. 

Beaſts, - about - 2,000 2,000 2,000 1, 800 
| TT LT, 13, 00 9,500 7,000 -,500 
Lambs . — — — — — -_ — 
Prices of Talloto in London. 
Feb. 2. | Feb. 9. | Feb. 16. Feb. 23. | 
Per Cut. rd Tal d nds d a dvd on d | 
Town 'Tallow -« 590 ooſgco o 0536 o o 536 o 0 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 56 © 58 0 56 58 05% 0 58 of 55 0 58 © 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow ..|57 © o 56 0 56 oof 560 oo 
Stuff 46 0 4035 o 48 035 0 45 of 35 0 46 0 
R e e0j 5 © 233 9 8 
Good Dregs 8 © o 0 8 0 01 80 o O 70 O © | 
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Average Price at Clare, St. Fames's, and Whitechapel Markets, 
| i t 


W 


Per Stone of 8lb. [3 4 
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d. 
3 


d. 
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8 Welt: 
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21. At his houſe in Gloceſtez-place, Lu. 


e 9 1 
1 % , * 
R b 


re ©". 


2 oo 25 24 7 5 . _—- 39 
r LEO Sts 


* * 
erer 


age of 9 
19. At the rev. dr. Fowell's, at Biſhoyr, - 2 
bourn, Iſrael Parker, after having lived u 
years in his ſervice; during wbich time, 1 
conſtant courſe of uninterrupted ſobriety, 6. 


\®.; 


* 


by e * 
"4 $6" s r 15 4 — 26472, Oo * Sat 557 2 5 e * * 3 
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3 ; Average Prices of Il heat. 
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i 4 ; By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 
* | From Jan. 21 to Feb. 14. 
„ > 8 INLAND COUNTIES, 2 21. 2. Feb. 7. F 8 14 
f 8 — — < . "a Sx a. d. r 
9 Middleſex - - > lier e 7 61 5 | 61 10 
'- "2 Surry - ” - "Hot 6761 - F{-93---.v 69 0 i 
49 Hertford - - . 38 659 91% 3 
EW Bedford = - — ieee 
5" | - Huntingdon 5 - = | 56 5155 8 56 2 565 4 
ol 4 Northampton - - 893 37 4 | r ö 
= Rutland - - n 
ci ; Leiceſter - - - 59 8 | 59 10 09 8 60 8 | 
bf, Nottingham - - fees 9 60 10 Go 8482 6 
8 Derby — — — — 5 60 10 5 69 8 | bo 6 | 60 6 1 
2 Stafford = ” - - | 60 11 60 10 | 61 3 | 63 v1 
*. 1 Salop * FE * % 4% 60 x 1.60 3 
OY Hereford - - - 7 0 1 | 1 I 
a. Worceſter - ju - fox g9j6z © 61 © | 62 61 
af ; Warwick - - - 166 5 66 9 66 0 66 o | 
land} Wilts = - - 4+ -ofgs S995 4755" 3; 
al Berks - - - - Yo via 010% 5$ bo of 
M F Oxford — — = - 58 8 60 4 90 4 60 4 
— ,, , Gp. of 
ban 3 # i 8 o 106% 90% 9 0 gf} 
ce. Montgomery 6 - K 4156 0154 $15} 54 
wh : Radnor = - - - 8 e. 71 7749 3 | 59 0 
1 1 ö 
5 MARITIME COUNTIFS. | | | 
| Diſt. C Ellex = - - - ieee 6160 31 61 99 
— 112 Kent = - - - 0 4 | e 565 9 
© Suilex = - - - $3 32.554 S168 4.4 $$: $1 
; 3 2 Suftoik - — - | + Be 58 4159 1 | 60 cy 
5 Cambridge — - * ' 52 4152 4 | 53 Q 51 8 1 
By 3 - Nertolk - - 153 354 $5|54 35 3 
B+ + "I - - 152 11 3 3 1 | Cha 
} 4 York "\ - - * f 51 1 £2 5 | 5 10 | 52 6 
T1 Durham - K . | 3 10 8 8 2 6|5r 15 
= - Northumberland - - as 6147. © | F 
ö 6 Cumberland — — 2 54 6 84 6 0 54 5 5 * 2 
I 3 - - 154 3856 2 E 
i Lancaſter - - + 4/37: 3+ $#--$9-1 99 8 
a Cheſter - - + 24 3744.3 | 55 10 | <3 [| 
1 Flint = a G % $jz5 of 55 of 64 I 
4 Denbigh - - - | 38 0 ba © | 1 
? Angleſea - - 5 "eo 0 ow} 5 f 
bl Carnarvon - - 2 54 4 55 91 $5 6 $8 60 
1 Merioneth - - „ 54 16 $5102 9 
< Cardigan - - » at $7 +39 1| 54 10 
= Pembroke - - - ad 014% 3545S -...7.4 4 6 } 
\ 0 Carmarthen — — W- 54 2 54 0 |! 52 O | 51 4 
Kt Glamorgan - - - | 61 4 i: | 51 $.| Of I 
. 0 Ghuceſter — — - 59 3 60 1 60 2 60 8 
7 fi 2 - 159 10 | 60 ᷣ 5 59 106% 14 
15 Monmouth — — err 64-44-6821 
5 Devon — VC 63 1 
* Cornwall - - » £7 3 56 8 6 256 2 
* Dorſet = - - I 6] $74 . 
5 Hants » - - - 1 8 1 | 56 8156 101 57 8} . 
ba —c—c__— 
7 AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES. 
©. : 
Per Quart - © — 57 1 157 7 57 9 53 - ] 
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Average Prices of Wheat from Jan. 24 to Feb. 14. | 


| 24. J 1. 7. 14. | 24. | 37- 7. 14. a 
Diſtr. 's d, 1 4. 4 45 6. . Di-. 3 8. d. . d. 8. 4. 7 
11451 9156 1 |57 59 715 56 © bo 
2 56 6156 10 57 958 $ 8 57 - 4138 11 58 4.82 4 4 
3 |$3 4 $154 5 8 9 | 54 053 443 -3| 53 2 5 
4 92 352 10 52 7 53 2, 10 | 59 1/60 961 161 5 bi 
5 49 3149 7159 380 4 11 | bo AE 3] 59 7| 60 2 3 
6 154 7155 2154 858 4 12 | 55 5156 x1] 57 657 8 Ne 


Return of IV heat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London, 
From Feb. 2 to 23. a A 


* - | * * of - 
7 * * — 9 C44. Qt = 2 „ » . 4 6 * — — 
1 n 7 * * E 7 * 3 * * e 2 
N i 1 : > 7 LH 
e 2 n 8 p 8 7 \ bo * LS ä 


Feb. 2. Feb. 9. Feb. 16. . Feb. 23. E 
Noep | Price Price || Noof | Price || Noof Price 3 
— rs 4. d. d. FS, $, G. Qrs 5. . 1 
4862 o | 6 230163 of 12c|63 o os 
40 60 o| o 14062 6 435162 © , 
11659 © 6 ||] 1095 | 62 © 6061 6 
| oO || 498 61 6 55161 © 

0 721161 © 230160 o 1 

6 300160 6 22059 6 8 

35156 9 15659 © 45 

o 39459 6 14758 © + 

61] 16559 © 25|52 © 62 

© 11057 © 6050 © | $4 

o 16056 of 3 

0 60 | 54 © 15 

1852 6 | | i 

8 5 

| 5551 © £ 

5 

Total] Aver. Aver fl; Total | Aver. Aha Aver. 5 

204 (59 104] 2234 88 9 4491 '6o 6 1508 [6 5 p53 

Average Prices of Sugar, Jan. 28 to Feb. 18. 7 

Jan. 28. Feb. 9- Feb. 11. |. Feb. 18. | 2 

Per Ct. TTT // = | A 

Excluſive of the Duties l 2 8 10 12 10 3 12 13 1ot]2 17 1c 2 


— 


Prices of Hops in Southwark, Canterbury, and Cranbrook, 
Southwark, Feb 2. 1. Feb 9. Feb 16. Feb. 23. | 
BAGS. 1 „ „ folk 4s to -; „ „ „ 8 | & #6 0+: $o 
Root <= .-: <:2143: 0. 6 013: 464 $1:3:44-v13-36 : 4.46 
„ 4 ©'4$ 0714 4. £074: 6: 6. 014:30 4: $9 
, , 90 4 
PockETS. 
o nn "73 163 18 e[$-18-.5-'6 
Suſſe - 43 10 4 103 12 4 4| 312 4 4| 3 30 4 10 
. io 40:9 013 0:7 013.0 .7 0]6 6: 9.8 
Worceſter © - 3 © 4 42 16 4 4|2 16 4 413 10 4 4 
Canterbury. 
3 33 4 16 1-3 10: 1261 310 
ockets - = + C3 0 18 10 0 12 10 
| . . 9 3 4 4 4 3 4 4 
Bg „14 7 3123 10 3 143 10 3 14] 3 10 3 12 5 
Pockets - - — 318 4 44 4 64 O 41013 15 4 of ” 


— 
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Beans 


Tick Beans 


Peas 


Hog Peas 


Tares 


Malt, Brown 
—— - - Amber 
23 Pale = 
Der Sack. 
Flour, Fine, 


—— ́ — 


Aen. 


Owing to the ſeverity of the 
froſt no prices of thoſe articles, 7 


this market day, 


| 


50 00450 Oo o 
. Second 46 47 040 47 c 
=---- Third 4 44 040 43 © 
Rough Meal 

Seeds, 
fa, Clover = 
Trefoil 
Cinqueſoil 
Ryegraſs 
S aintfoin 
Turnip 
Canary 


acts 


36 112 


Rape Per Laſt | 


| 


5.3% ©. 4.32.0 
25 35 026 38 © 
i5 25 048 23 © 


WerxLy Prices of Corn, &c, Jav. 29, to Fes, 23. 


LoxN Dbox, February 
16 | 


50 00 


46 47 046 o © 
42 44 © 


40 115 
4 32 © 
26 38 © 
18 28 © 


CANTERBURY, Jan. Feb, 


g 15 0/14 17 e 


14 17 C 
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1 —— 
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r TRIS ab 2, 
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Matps rox E, Jan. Feb. 


12. 


— ů— — 
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53 59153 


28 35 


48 $0148 7303 
15 48045 & 
12 L400 


8 þ n — * 1 — 
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ffs 
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6 


41 


IS 22 


I2 14 


24 40 
10 1410 14 
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Crnannroor, Jan. Feb. 


14. 
— — — 
9 \ 


3% 56052 56 


30 3630 36 
22 2622 cf 
35 4635 4t 
36 42130 42 
4. 50 


24 4 
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18 22 


12 14 
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ar oe IT ———_ JANUARY 30, 0 FRURGARLY- 27 BOTH: INCLUSIVE. | 
— — EC —ꝓ — —  — — —— — : 
BANK INDIA Eee „ O& RE HR We Fe bf Lott. Tickets. 
——————— — —_ — — u UE n. . oo? 
— ct. 3 pet cent pr ct. 5 pret LongjShor! | * K Old Neu Navy hot be ee — me | Engliſh Iriſh. 
2 Stock. educ. conſol. conſ. * ann. e Scrip Bonds vet ann. ann Bills. Bills.] Scrip N as un. Ei. Tai 
—— — b. —— — —- — . AO WS —ͤ—ͤ—ͤ— , b n 26 — — 36 1 3 0 
0 — — — —— 1— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
- — 64 628 1 79 9018 88 1823 — | 7 ſchut ſhut — {| 254 Ser — | — — } — 120 2 e 
2 153 | — 6 f| — — 4 8 1 7 1— —4— 2 8 1— 1— — 12 9 
31 153 | 632 [623263 79% | 964 | 183} 85 1882 | 7 1 —— — 19 1=[- „ i918 of | —= = 
4\ 1524| 64 63.2624 79% \ 90z 187 85 188 — 6 —— 12 9 — | — 1 17 0f = <= © 
5 — 64 634 a62 8 79+ | 964 | 184] 85 1844 — 6 — — — 23 | 10 — — —  — 12 rg 6 — — — 
61 257 64 [63 2627| 794 | 968 | 133) 3 | 203 3 6 —— —1 Fo — | — —1— fig 18 o| —— 
7 — 64 62 ab af 794963189 | 1532] — 8 me — | „„ „ . ns 
9 — 637 |623a 4 795 907 | 18:1 9 1864 — dS —— 15 852 fo | — 14 119 190 % =» 
10153 | 644 62 795 968 | 183] 9 | 184 7 8 — — | — 5110 - 1 —— $914 4 — * 
11 1522 635 16258 5 794 965 181 82 1833 — 10 — — — . 4 10 1— 142 9 6 a! —— - 
124 152 631 627262 79% 9 188 85 1833 — | TI — — Wy: 21 Jin = 1— —— 8 30 - — - 
134 1821 63% 6262 79% 90% | 134] 83 [1335 = [wo fm —=j—=[ exo [= |= —— {9 25 -—- 
14 — 637 162 26240 '7c4 | 965 | 164 83 183 — 9 — — | 29 10 — 4— — | — 15 4 
161 152 | 625 162 26150 794 | 963 | 28770 82 | 1874 — 2 a Ke 2+ [11 |= | = — |» $19. 2:4. - = - 
19] 152 63 6134 4 797 | 1187 83 181 — „ 1 ——[— 2541 1 212 ne - —* 
eee 
19 1514 625 6154 2 79; | ge} | 183 Iz 186 — — 10 | — | — — 23 11 1 — — —— — 119 2 Gl — — - 
20 150g! 624 611 + 7% 1 954 | 183] 87 1863] — 9 — 66 | z5jJio — 4 — J:—=]- 18 8 of = —— 
21 — 63 |b1ja + 594 1 943 183 83 | 1545) — 7 | — — | - 2:4 7 — ü — I 12 el 
23 — 624 (614462 794 | 95 186 Ss | 182 | — 4 — — — 24 6 — 1 — ens Trang 13 1247 — 
24 152 | 63 n bs 12 . {nn = 2Ta 3 3 3 . ee Ke 3 
ee = 
27 1584) 633 (622463 7% 94% 1 8884 — 4 | — od to 1 1.4212 p bo = — - 
| | | | == "ONE 4 | | | 
1 la this Table, the higheſt and loweſt prices of the 3 per cent. conſols. are given each day}; in all the other funds the 
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LEIIERN Al 
ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


[coNTINUED FROM v. 47+] 


On —_ 4 — 


4 HE national aſſembly, who upon 
the diſgrace of Neckar thought 


Heir own ruin determined, met on 


onday the 13th, and with all the 


Errors of diſſolution and impriſon- 


Ment before their eyes, reſolved, with 


ie firmneſs of a Roman ſenate, not 
J give up a fingle point which they 
Jad been pre-determined to maintain. 
The moderate party took the lead on 
his day, and ſhewed themſelves as 
ttle diſpoſed to ſubmit in any degree 


Jo the deſpotiſm of the crown as the 
moſt furious of thoſe who were called 
Patriots. Mounier opened the debate 


pith an eloquent ſpeech, in which, 
fer ſtating the great and immutable 


Wine which muſt be drawn between 
he legiſlative and executive power, 
Aa line which was acknowledged and 


confirmed by the aſſembly) he then 


2 proceeded to ſtate, that though the 
rot had no legal right to direct 
the king's choice of minilters, yet as 
Toe choice he had now made led to the 
moſt dangerous conſequences, it was 
neceſſary to vote their ſolemn and 
erateful thar ks to M. Aer, and 
Vol. III. No. 20, 


to declare, that the preſent miniſters 
had not the confidence of the nation. 
Lally Tolendal ſeconded his motion, 
and this and other fimilar votes were 
carried with the greateſt unanimity. 

The aſſembly then paſſed a famous 
reſolution, by which they declared, 
That the actual counſellors of the 
& king were perſonally reſponſible 
« for the preſent misfortunes, and 
4 for all that might enſue.” This 
reſolution which bore the character of 
an ex poſt facto law, was juſtified on 
the ground of neceſſity, and the deſ- 
perate ſituation of the aſſembly. 
They likewiſe ſolicited -the king to 
recall his troops, and to entruſt Paris 
to the guard of its own citizens. — 
The king returned a genetal anſwer, 
„That he was deeply afflicted with 
** the melancholy fituation of Paris; 
„that it was impoſſible the, troops 
© he had ſent for could be the real 
« cauſe of it; that they were indiſ. 
* penſably necellary for the preſer- 
„vation of peace and order; and 
„that he invited the *ſlembly to go 
© on with its labours.” 

M But 
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But when; va the Tueſday evening 
or night, the news arrived at Ver- 
ſailles of the taking of the Baſtile, of 
a powerful army being in an inſtant 
formed in Paris, and of the deplo- 
rable fate of Launay, Fleſſelles, and 
Lofme, the miniſters,. all aghaſt, 
ſeemed as I ſtricken with a thunder- 
bolt, while each thinking he read his 
own fate in that of Launay, all their 
preſumptuous hopes, their ſchemes 
and intrigues, were at- once levelled 
in the duit. Whether any of thoſe 
ſanguinary defigns which have been 
ſo peremptorily and repeatedly charged 
by the other ſide to the courtiers and 
miniſters were at this time or * other 
in their meditation, remains ſtill an 
entire ſectet, and muſt continue ſo, 
until time or occaſion thro futufe 
light upon the ſubject. No proof 
whatever has yet been brought to fup- 
port the looſe and wild charges of 
their enemies; nor does the evident 
want of energy in their couneile, or 
the fatal ſlowneſs of their proceedings, 
by any means juſtify the preſumption, 
In the courſe of that day, the na- 
tional afſembly, dreading Every hour 
the greateſt evils, which appeared the 
mote terrible from the impoſſibility of 
foreſeeing thejr nature or Kind, paſſed 
the ſpirited reſolutſdn not to break up 
dr. ion, but to paſs the night in 
their hall. The miniſters flill adheted 
io their only refuge or concealment, 
by keeping the king in the dark as to 
his ſituation, It is ſaid that about 
midnight the duke de Liancouft 
forced his way into his apartment, 
when in bed, and told him the whole 
ruth ; and farther informed the count 
P Artois, that ihe Parifians had pub- 
licly'ſet a large price upon his Head: 
this laſt in formation was irreſiſtible in 
its effect; the Count ſunk under it, 
and no longer endeavoured to keep 
up his brother's courage. The mot 
unconditional ſubmiſſion was accord. 
ingly reſolved ppor ; arid the king 
went early on Wedneſday morning, 
the 15th, without guards, to reſign 
himſelf entirely into the hands and 
power of the aſſembly. . 
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The king took particular notice in 
his ſpeech of the falſehoud which ſome 
had dared to publiſh, that the perſon 
of the deputies were not ſecure ; he 
aſked, if it was neteſſary for him to 
contradict in terms ſuch criminal re. 
rote which were belied equally by 

is well-ktiowh character, and by WY 
every part of his conduct through life? MY 
He told them, that he entruſted him. 
ſelf in their hands; and called car. 
neſtly vpon them to ſave the ſtate ; il 
and concluded by gjving them the 
pleaſing information, that be had or. 
dered all the troops to quit the neigh. 
bourhood of Paris and Verſailles Mm 

This ſpeech was W with loud 
acclamations, and all the member, e 
riſing, as by a general impulſe, ac. | 
companted the king back to the i 
palace.—-From that inſtant he had, in Ji. 
effect, reſigned the fovereignty into 
their hands, with little proſpect of 
his ever again recovering it. From 
that time alſo the middle, or mode- 
rate party, led by Mounier, Lally, 
Mallouette, &c, were reconciled 10 
him, and ſeem to have relied cordially 
upon his faith ; but the friends and 
patronizers 'of extfeme democracy 
either were or affected to be afraid 
that his known irfeſolation would af. 
ford the means for throwing him back 
into the hands of their enemies, and 
therefore determined to exert their 
power to its utmoſt extent, in order {ad 
to fetter him as cloſtly as poſſible. it 

The terror of ſieges and blockades t 
had For ſuch paſſeſſidn of the minds of Nei 
the Parifiatis, that they could think | 
of nothing elſe, and they were inceſ. 
ſant in their preparations for defence. 
M. La Fayette, with whom we were il 
acquainted during the America wir, 1 
When he ſetved under Waſhing tos, Wa? 


was now elected to the command of Wo 
the new army with the title of ge. 
tiefal, The old dffice or title f 
pre vos Hes inerchandt was either ſup. WR” 

0 


felled or changed, and M. Bailly, 
ormerly known by his aftronomical 
writings, was appoinred chief magi- 
ſirate, under the name of mayor of 
A | 

| - That 


in s 
me I That capital was now to be con- 
ons dered as a great republic, and it 
he os was ſo ſenfible of its power, as 
to WS give the law, not only to the un- 
re. ESSrcuoate ſovereign, but to the pati- 
by nal aſſembly, and to the kingdom at 
by ige. The national aſlembly, even 
e? ow, ſeemed to acknowledge its 
m. eaſters, by fending a deputation of 
ir» ighty-four of its members to the city 
e; Paris, rather to implore, than to 
he propoſe, much leſs to order or com- 
br. mand peace. Fhis may be conſi- 
ch. ered as one of the many evil conſe- 
DH uences which reſulted from the ill- 
ud dviſed and ruinous meaſure of af- 
ers embling the ſtates at Verſailles ; for 
„c- is not probable that the aſſembly 
he rould have ſubmitted to this humi- 
in iat ion if they had been out of the 
to esch of that turbulent capital; 
of Reither would the factious part of 
m them, in ſuch a fituation, have bad 
e. an opportunity of becoming, as they 
y, id, parties in their cabals and fac- 
to tions; until at length, alternately 
ing and being atted upon, they 
ad became by turns the inſtruments of 
cy each other's purpoſes, though the 
id faction in the aſſembly was not 
f. ſeldom obliged to give way, con- 
k trary to its own liking, to the dread- 
d ed power of thoſe in the city. The 
ir Fariſians were, however, too fen- 
er ble in the preſent inſtance of the 
importance which they derived from 
es this fingular deputation, not to re- 
of eeive the deputies with every mark of 
k applauſe and reſpect. | 
f. | But their fuſpicions, and the ter- 
e. bors of ſoldiers and maſſacres, which 
e bbey had already fo ſtrongly imbibed, 
r, eperated Rill fo powerfully upon them, 
,, 1 all pgwer and all the means 
t of ſupporting it were now in heir 
own hands, that the king was adviſed 
tand perſuaded, in the hope of re- 
- noving their jealouſſes, and thereby 
„ Not reducing them to a ſtate of good 
order and jemper, to viſit himſelf the 
of Paris. This hymiliating and 
if deſperate meaſure he carried into exe- 


eadon on Friday the 17th of July, 


Zunder a full conviction, in his own 


we 
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93 
mind, that he thereby enconn e 
the peril of inſtant aflaſination. He 
was received at Seve by a body of 
25,000 natignal guards, (the tet m now 
aſligned to the new army) and was 
thus led in melancholy proceſſion 4p 
Paris, his ears being flunned the 
whole way by the loud and continua! 
acclamations of Vive la nation! 
while the ancient cry of a Vive 1 
rey was not onge heard. Ihe 
Nan was conducted ta the Hotel gf 
Ville, where, after ſubmitting to the 
diſgrace of accepting and wearing the 
new Pariſian cockade, and after be 
had made a ſpeech, in which he de- 
clared in the ſtrongeſt terms his un- 
varied and io variable afteRion for the 
people, he was condemned to. hear a 
ſpeech from a M. de St.. Merry 

which ſtrangly inſigusted, if it di 

not directly charge, | ole fagitious 
and cruel deſigns agaipſt the city of 
Paris, which had bega ſo indufriopſly 
imputed ta the court, 2s a peans of 
exciting the prefens troubles, It is 
faid, that a denjal { oe en, 0 
unembarraſſed, and fo poſitive, burſt 
from the king's lips upon this impu- 
tation, that It was impoſſibls far the 
by-ſtanders to avoid feeling à con- 
vickion that it was the language of 
canfcious innocence in an indignagt 
reſiſtance to falſe accuſation. The 
king's behaviour at the town houſe 
recalled the old cry of Jide lt roy {*” 
in the mouths of the populace, though 


1 
- 


it was generally coupled with the new 


and faſhionable one, He returned 
ſafely in the evening to Verſailles, 
and was received with tranſpart by 
the courtiers, mapy of whom never 
expected to ſee him again. 

In the mean time the moſt barba- 
rous and inbuman popular ſongs, but 
ſet to no uopleafant tunes, were fa- 
bricated for the people of Poris, in 


order. if poſſible, to increaſe their na- 


tive ferocity and cruelty, One of | 
theſe, the verſes of which ended with. 
the pious wiſh that all the ariftocrats 
might be hanged at the lantepo, was 
to be heard from mozning till pight, 
in every ſtreet ang almokt svery Mule. 

ung 
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84 
ſupg by all claſſes and orders, the 
fairer part of the ſofter ſex degrading 
themſelves in this reſpe& to the ſame 
level with the moſt profligate and 
abandoned, Theſe barbarous words, 
like the war whoop of the ſavages in 
North America, became afterwards 
the death ſignal in every part of 
France. IV; N 
The ſeeds of revenge and murder, 
thus indultriouſly ſown, ſoon ſhewed 
their fruits in the horrible deaths of 
Foulon and Berthier. The firſt of 
theſe was an old rich financier, a man 
of bad character, and was ſuſpected of 
having accepted a place, though he 
had not time to occupy it, under the 
late adminiſtration. Berthier was in- 
tendant of Paris, a man of a totally 
different character, and who ſeems to 
have been neither accuſed nor ſuſ- 
pected of any crime, unleſs his being 
married to Foulon's daughter could 
Have conftitured one. Theſe un- 
happy men having ſome intelligence 
of their danger, had attempted to 
eſcape, but were purſued, ſeized, 
and dragged back to Paris, where 
they were murdered with every cir- 
cumſtance of refined inſult and cru- 
elty which could have been exhibited 
by a tribe of cannibals. We ſhall 
not' enter into the ſhocking detail, 
which has been publiſhed in every 
part of Europe, and every where re- 
ceived with the utmoſt horror, La 
Fayette, and Bailly the mayor, ex- 
ered themſelves greatly to preſerve 
theſe miſerable victims, at leaſt till 
due examination and trial could take 
place; but they ſooh diſcovered, to 
their amazement, haw weak the 
power, and how precarious the ſecu- 
rity, afforded by popularity, was 
amongſt an ungoverned and furious 
populace, and that if they did not 
xeſign the vidtims to their fate, they 
mutt inevitably become partakers of 
it. Fayette expreſſed his indignation 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, and threatened 
- to refign the command of the Parifian 
army; but he was perſuaded to retain 
- it by the better and more ſober part 
of the citizens, hoping that he might 
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burghs, with all who were ſuſpect 


be the means of preventing till ni 
dreadful miſchiefs. | 9 
The ſafe return of the king {i 
Paris did rot inſpire the van quiet 
party with the ſmalleſt hope of mes 
from their all triumphant enemies 
In the courſe of a few days ma; 
Broglio, the Polignacs, the Luxen, 


of having accepted, or even intende 
to accept, places under the late (hor, 
lived adminiftration, diſappeared oy 
after another. Theſe were ſpeediſ 
followed by the princes of Conde ai 
Conti, with the count d*Artois a8 
his two ſons, though the family ne 
in ſucceſſion to the crown. Number 
of others, whoſe names are of leſs in, 
portance, were included in the gen, 
ral rout ; moſt fortunately for the fu 
gitives, they were a good deal proj 
tected in their flight by the ſmall d 
viſions and ſcattered parts of the n 
treating army which had been con? 
manded by Broglio; and after a ſeri 
of romantic adventures, dangers, al. 
% hair breth” ſcapes, they reaches 
England, Germany, or Italy, as for 
tune, or Chance directed, while u 
princes of the blood-royal of Franc 
were obliged to procure from {ft 
reigners a precarious and ingloriouf* 
refuge. And it might be ſaid d 
king and queen, with reſpect ut 
friends, favourites, known ſervantſ* 
and relations, were almoſt 1:terallþ* 
left alone, 2 
All the refractory nob'es now bag 
tened to renounce their former pa 
teſt, and held themſelves abſolved u 
neceſſity from the oath which they l 
taken to their conſtituents, It a 
agreed to bury the name of fates i 
neral in oblivion, and the nan 
of national aſſembly was hencefon f 
adopted by all parties. Some reve 
ence ſeemed {till to be paid to tl 
word royalty, although the ſubſtan 
to which it related had entirely 1 
its eſſence. It was thought that il 


„ 


term royaliſts, applied to thoſe wil 
were devoted to proſcription aud pt 
pular fury, would yet be too wound 
ing to the ears of Frenchmen to be a 
dure 


* 10 . 

its place. 
0 * 
_ oo 

* a 


oed, ſome ſcenes of . horrid murder 
nad already taken place at St. Jer- 
main, Pontoiſe, and. Poiily, on the 
charge or ſuſpicion of monopoly, 
nile other attempts of the ſame 
= nature were with great difficulty pre- 
= veated. 


Doubly alarmed at the ſa - 
vage ſpirit which was exhibited by 
the Parifians, and at this ſanguinary 
diſpoſition, which was ſpreading with 


; ſuch terrific ſymptoms in the country, 


the moderate party in the aſſembly 
uſed their utmolt endeavours to pro- 
cure the timely interference of that 
body, in reſtraining thoſe enormities. 
Lally Tolendal took the lead, and 
was well ſeconded by Moumer and 
others in ſhewing the general dangers 
and the horrible miſchiefs that would 
enſue from the progreſs of this ſan- 
guinary diſpoſition ; they accordingly 
propoſed a proclamation, to warn the 
people from thus conſtituting them- 
ſelves judges and executioners of the 
law. 

But the powerful democratic party 
held ſentiments widely different on 
this ſubject, and did not wiſh by any 
means to reſtrain the hands, or to 
confine the authority of their over- 
ruling allies. One ſet anſwered, 
that the buſineſs of the aflembly 
was to make laws, and not to attend 


CO 
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cd ; the term ariſtocrat was there- to a few particular diſorders.” »Ano- 
ie upon all occafions ſubſtituted in ther told the operative motive for re- 


jecting the propuſal openly, by ſaying, 
As the ſcarcity of corn ſtill conti- that their interference might induce 


the town of Paris to declare againft 
the aſſembly While a third cried 
out, ** If it was not for theſe Pari- 
ſians, whom you blame, we ſhould 
not now be fitting here.” And when 
Lally enforced his arguments, by 
deſcribing the horrid deaths of Ber- 
thier and Foulon, the celebrated pa- 
triot Barnave jironically aſked, ** / 
the blood he lamented was ſo very pure? 
whilſt Mirabeau told him, © It was 
a time to think rather than to feel.“ 

A ſenſe of ſhame on one fide, and 
unceaſing perſeverance on the other, 
produced at length in ſome degree 
their effect, and on the 23d of July a 
proclamation was iſſued, inviting all 
Frenchmen to peace, order, and tran- 
quillity ; but being ſtripped of all the 
cogent expreſſions propoſed by Lally, 
ſuch as the following ſentences, that, 
* whoever excited troubles was a bad 
citizen, and that the puniſhment of 
* a crime was itſelf a crime when not 
„ commanded by the law ;”” theſe re- 
trenchments, with others of the ſame 
ſort, rendered it fo tame, ſo ſpiritleſs 
a performance, as io make it an object 
much more liable to contempt than 
to the production of reſpect to the 
laws, or obedience to the dictates 
which its title and publication ſeemed 
to imply. 
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DESCRIPTION OF LONDON BRIDGE, 


4 
AND OF THE RIVER THAMES, FROM THENCE TO THE NORE. 


[ From Ireland*s Pictureſque Views on that River, vol. ii.] 


[coxTINUED FROM v. 62,] 


A Pproaching Deptford we ſhould 
not paſs unnoticed the dock-yard 
of Mr. Randall, where we find that 32 
king's packet-boats, with which go- 
vernment were formerly ſupplied from 
Falmouth, have within the laſt five 
years been launghed. Deptford was 
anciently called Weſt Greenwich; it 
derived its preſent name from the 


deepneſs of the ford over the river 
Ravenſborn, upon which the town ig 
ſeated. Here the king's dock-yard, 
victualling-office, ſtore-houſes, and 
other. extenſive buildings, meet the 
eye, as objects that cannot but yield 
pleaſure to the mind of every Eng- 
liſnman, as in this approach to. our 
capital, they manifeſt our ability and 
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ate of ptepatation, to ward off any 
haſtile attempt, however unwilling 
we may be 10 throw the gauntlet, or 
to give the firſt offence. : 

indful as we have been in pro- 
viding the means of defence for our 
country, we have certainly not been 
leis ſo in affording a comfortable ex- 
tence and quiet retreat for the brave 
veterans of our navy, by the erection 
of that ſtately pile of building, Green · 
wich Hofpital. This noble ecifice 
has mare the appearance of a regal 
palace, which was its firſt deſtination, 
than an hoſpital. The vicinity of 
this Iaulding had long been the reſi- 
dence of our monarcns; and its an- 
cient retreat bore the appellation of 
Placentia ; but being much decayed 
in the reign of Charles II. was taken 
dawn by his order, and one of the 
preſent wings erected on the ſite, as 
part of an intended palace. About 
ten years after this monarch's death, 
his grand-daughter, queen Mary, de- 
ſirous of proſecuting his plan, called 
in the aid of fir Chriſtopher Wren ; 
under whoſe ſkill and direction the 
oppokite wing, called queen Anne's 
building, the painted hall, grand co- 
lonade, &e. were completed. 

The weſt front of this building, 
which 1s of brick, was finiſhed by fr 
John Vanbrugh, then ſurveyor of 
ihe hoſpital; and 1s, I am informed, 
intended to be caſed with ſtone. 

The queen's houſe, at the extre- 
mity of this building, was from a 
defign of Inigo Jones: It was at the 
particular order of queen Mary left 


ſanding ; and the grand deſign of 


the hoſpital was of courſe made ſub- 
ſervient to this direction. 

The north or river front of this 
princely ſtructure conſiſts of two ran- 
ges of ſtone buildings ; in Which the 
coupled Corinthian columns, ſupport- 
the pediments, afford a beautifyl 
relief, and produce a happy mais of 
light and ſhade. 

The two noble domes, which are 
ſupported by columns correſponding 
Vith the order below, and the grand 
range of colonade terminated by the 
diſtant riſing hills of Greenwich, com- 
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bine a ſplendor of ſcenery ſcarcely to 
be equalled in this country. 10 
The great defect in this ſtructurt 
appears to be in want of height in the 
batement ſtory. | 
The chapel, which has been re. 
cently erected from a defign of the 
late Mr. James Stuart, publiſher of 
the antiquities of Athens, is the mo4 
complete ſpecimen of the Grecian 
ſtyle that IJ remember ta have ſeen: 
It is ſimple, yet elegant; and its va. # 
rious ornaments are. ſo judiciouſly 
adapted, as in no part to appear rc. 
dundant, or ill applied. | 2 
'The decorations of this chapel are 
principally from the defigns of Mr. 
Weſt, and many of them executed 
in artificial tone of Coade's manu. 
facture. The pulpit, which is cir. 
cular, is ſupparted by fix fluted co. 
lumns, made of lime-tree wood: and 
above 1s a richly-caryed entablature, 
with ſuitable decoratians. 9 
When we conſider Greenwich hoſ- 
pital as a ſpecimen of architectural“ 
elegance, the taſte of every obferver 
cannot fail to be highly gratified ; * 
but when we view it on a more ex- 
tended ſeale, as an object of national 
beneficence, exerted in relieving the 
brave and worn-out veterans of the 
Britiſh navy, how muſt the exulting 
heart of every Engliſhman glow with 
the idea |! I am proud to confeſs, that 
the ſcene before us ſurpaſſes all this 
noble river has yet produced. Here 
the multitudes of old penſioners, al- 
ſembled together, or difperſed in 
ſmaller groypes, recounting their 
former als of bravery, and the ha- 
zards of the boiſterous ocean, ſeem, i 
like the gentle river that waſhes the 
walls of their edifice, to be ſmoothly e 
gliding from this perilous exiſtence, lk: 
—.“ To chat Glens fhorey . 
« Where bjllows never break nor hil- . 
lows roar.” 3 
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Poplar Marſh, on the 10 fade Wi 
the river, # a large peninſula, know" 
by the appellation of the Iſle of Dogs: iſ 
and thoygh flat, and unintereſting in 
the landſcape, is 4 in its foul rich 
and fertile, progucing remarkable 
large cattle, and a ſpecies of Brat 

| which 


nis eftetmed a great reſtorative 
| —ͤ— to dich theſe ani- 
I ace ſubjected. The ile of Dogs 
ves its name from having been 
* x le place where the ng's ds 
ere formerly kept, during the royal 
adence at Greenwich. : 
9 By a wind of the river round this 
arch we paſs Black wall, diſtinguiſhed 
is docks conſtructed for the build- 
e of our Eaſt-India flups, which 
ene rally come to their moorings off 
is place, as they ſeldom go much 
Wis ter up the river. The vaſt influx 
+ RI wealth from the commerce of the 
aa, or rather our deſpotiſm in that 
Wevoted country, renders it, in the 
. Kinds of ſome, whoſe philofophy and 
eier feelings have never been acted 
pon by the more than religious in- 
ir. uence of their pagodas, a matter of 
0- oabt, whether this accumulation of 
ealth has not been more than ba- 
nced by ſuch an mroad of their 
ruries and vices, as ſooner or later 
Fay tend to enervate the political as 
ellas phyſical ftate of our conſti- 
ution. 
Charlton church, and the gothic 
Manſion of fir Thomas Wilſon, are by 
Weir elevated fituation placed in a 
enſpicuous and pleaſing point of 
iew. Upon the river, a little below 
Fharlton, the attention is caught by 
In object of the firſt conſequence to 
ar country, Woolwich—famed as 
ie Mother dock of our rayal 
Navy,“ and which is ſaid to have 
{- rrniſhed as many men of war as any 
o docks in England. Here the 
Pacious magazines of maſts, ;planks, 
pitch, tar, &c. and the warten ſtored 
ich guns, mortars, and every other 
trument of deſtruction, ſeem to bid 
fance to auy hoſtile attacks in 
mes leſs tranquil than the preſent, 
d to give a degree of ſecurity to the 
l- eliags of the moſt timid politician. 
e royal military academy at 
oolwich was built in 1719: here 
rty-eighit gentlemen cadets are ad- 
itted, but none under the age of 
ebe years; they are taught Latin, 
rench, Mathematics, and every 
ranch of military ſcience neceſſary 
f grab V 2 
Which 
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to qualify them for the ſervice of the 
artillery, and the buſineſs of engi- 
neers ; the whole expence is defrayed- 
by government. wt 2500) 
The hulks lying of Woolwich, in 
which near zoo wretched convitts are? 
confined, prefent a ſcene on our river, 
that it were to be wiſhed could be re- 
moved. Might not the lead, or other: 
mines, and repairs of our roads, give 
more uſeful employment to theſe pe 
ple, whom the law has witely doe 
to an exemplary puntthment!, 
It is a ſingular circuraftance that 
the pariſh of Woolwich is ſaid to con- 
tain as much land on the Effex 2s un 
the Kent fide of the river. In the 
laſt century, many acres in this neigh« 
bourhood were laid under water 
frequent inundations, at which. ume 
the div iſion of the counties was deemed 
to be in the middle of the current. it 
is therefore poſſible that at the tine 
when the embunkments took place 
on the Eſſec coaſt, this land was 
grven by the county as a compenſa- 
tion for damages ſuſtained by the 
town of Woolwich, by the encroath- 
ments then made by the river. [Theſe 
embankments ſurround the murſhes of 
what is called the Devil's-houſe, of 
which a very ſmall ſhattered zemain 
ſtill exiſts. The Devil's-houſe was Wr- 
merly a large manſion of the family 
of Devall, with whoſe name the vul- 
gar have taken this liberty. Some 
veſtiges of an extenſive building are 
yet diſcernible. 
Below what is called the Gallions, 
the ſcenery on the Eſſex ſhore con- 
ſiderably improves, and towards Burle- 
ing, a large creek is formed from 
the river, for the convenience of the 
neighbouring country. 
In the beginning of the preſent 
century, the damage ſuſtained from 
inundations, at what is called Dagen- 
ham Breach, was of ſuch direful con- 
ſequence, as to become an vbjea of 
national importance. It was occa- 
ſioned by the blowing up of a fmall 
ſluĩce or trunk made For the drain of 
the land-waters on the banles of the 
Thames, and was at its beginning 
not more than 16 feet broad, but ifor 
want 
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want of p 
ſtant force and fall of the water, in 


a few years increaſed to ſo great a 
depth, as to extend in ſeveral-bran- 
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the country. 1 

It is computed that more than 120 
acres of marſh-ground were waſhed 
into the Thames by this inundation. 
After many unſucceſs ful projects, car- 
ried on at an enormous expence by 
the land- owners, to ſtop up this 
breach, it was at length relinquiſhed 
by them as impracticable; Parlia- 
ment, however, conſidering it as a 
circumſtance worthy their attention, 
and highly neceſſary for preſerving: 
the navigation of the Thames, ap- 
pointed truſtees for conducting this 
work. ; 

On the 26th of January, 1715, 
they entered into a contract with a 
captain John Perry, for making up 
and topping the breach in the levels 
of Dagenham and Havering, and for 
ſo effectually excluding the water, as 
to leave no leakage of the fourth part 
of an inch, even at the higheſt tides. 
This arduous work was accompliſhed 
in leſs than two years, for 25, oool. 
the ſum agreed upon between the 
captain and the truſtees. 

On the ſummit of a hill near Erith, 
on the oppoſite ſhore, ſtands the noble 
manſion of lord Eardiey, called Belve- 
dere; its elevated fituation, richly 
emboſomed within an extenſive thicket 
of trees, preſents a beautiful object, 
not only from hence, but for ſeveral 
miles, as we purſue the courſe of the 
river. From the houſe, the beauti- 
ful ſerpentine form of the Thames, 
enriched with veſſels from every quar- 
ter of the globe, proudly ſwelling 
their ſails at each returning tide; and 
the diſtant view of our extenſive ca- 
pital, compoſe as grand an aſſem- 
blage of objects as can be pointed out 
in any part of the land. 

The collection of pictures within 
the Belvedere may be allowed, from 


9 
1 
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1 | 


in excellence with any other of equal 
magnitude. | 
Below the manſion, the humble and 
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er attention, the con- 


ches, above a mile and a half into 


the judiciouſneſs of its choice, to vie. 


low fituation of Erith church, with 
its avy and moſs-grown” tower, pre. 
tents'a ſcene truly pictureſque: within 
the view is compriſed at this autumnal 
ſeaſon of the year, no leſs than fifteen 


fail of Eaſt-Indiamen, all at their 


moorings; a ſcene that in no other 
river in the world, I may venture to 
aſſert, can be equalled. 

About two miles below Erith the 
river Darent, which riſes at Ton- 
bridge, unites with the Thames; the 
chalk-quarries of Purfleet on the op- 
polite ſhore, convey a faint idea of 
the noble cliffs of Albion, and are ſo 
pleaſingly combined as to preſent a 


juſt and leading idea of the character. 


iſtical features of Englith landſcape, 

Quitting what 15 called Long Reach, 
the Thames now becomes much agi- 
tated, and partakes in a great degree 
of the briny quality of its parent 
ocean. | 

At Northfleet a wet dock is con- 
ſtructing within the excavations made 
in the chalk cliffs by a Mr. Cleverly, 
a ſhip. builder, which promiſes from 
its advantageous fituation to become 
in time an object of much national 
as well as private emolument. 
As we approach Graveſend, the 
immenſe number of Dutch and other 
fiſhing- boats, occaſionally lying off 
that town, gives, at a certain dil- 
tance, ſuch an idea of a numerous 
fleet, as might in former times have 
created ſome apprehenſion for our 
ſafety, notwithſtanding the military 
flrength of Tilbury-fort, and the 
gallantry and vigour of the troops 
{tationed there. | 

Graveſend, the firſt port on our 
river, is well ſituated for commerce, 
and is famed for fiſh, filth, and aſpa- 
ragus. The abbot of St. Mary le 
Grace, of TT ower-hill, being defirous, 
as is related, of promoting the in. 
tereſt of the town, obtained of Richard 
II. a grant to the men of Graveſend 
and Milton. of the excluſive privi- 
lege of conveying paſſengers from 
thence to London, on the conditions 
that they ſhould provide boats on 
purpoſe, and carry all perſons either 
at twa-pence per head, with his _ 
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e, or the whole boat's fare ſhould 
e four ſhillings.” This charter has 
een confirmed by ſucceeding princes; 
d the boats, which have been ren- 
ered, of late, very commodious, are 
bliged to depart for London at every 
ood, on the ringing of a bell for a 
harter of an hour; the ſame cere- 


E ony is obſerved art their return from 
DBillingſgate, at every ebb tide. 


In the year 1380 this town was 


I burned by the French and Spaniards, 
cho came up the Thames in row gal- 
ies, and committed this outrage in 
eturn for the ravage and plunder of 
e Engliſh army in France, com- 
oanded by Lord Nevil. Henry VIII. 


co prevent a repetition of the outrage, 


Failed a platform of guns to. the eaſt 
of the town, and erected Tilbury-fort, 


Joa the oppoſite ſhore, which has been 


ſince improved as a regular fortifica- 
tion, from a plan of fir Martin Beck- 


man,, chief engineer to Charles II. 
The baſtions are ſaid to be the largeſt 
in England: it is doubly moated, 

E with a counterſcarp, ravelins, &c. 
and on the platform are placed 106 
cannons, from 24 to 46 pounders, 
beſides ſmaller ones planted on the 
baſtions and curtains, ke 
= If with all this force the river 
Thames and the capital are not ſafe 
from the attack of the enemy, we 
muſt even rely on that of the Tower 
of London, and the vigilant endea- 
vours of the maſter of our ordnance, 
; I: a more extended application of his 
new ſyſtem of general fortifications. 
All outward-bound ſhips are com- 
Y pelled to anchor in Graveſend-road, 
till they have been examined by the 
& officers of the cuſtoms, and a centinel 
is placed at the block-houſe below the 
town, to give notice when they are 
coming up the river by firing a gun; 
and here the outward-bound ſhips 
generally take in proviſion, an eſſen- 
tial advantage to the mercantile claſs 
of inhabitants in this town. 

A little below Milton is a ſmall go- 
thic building, not undeſerving the 
attention of the antiquary; it is the 


remains of a church or religious houſe, 
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now uſed as a barn: near which a 


89 
new coal wharf has been lately eſta- 
bliſhed, where coals are landed to 
avoid the port duty; a practice not 
uncommon on the Eſſex ſide of the 
river, though novel here; and the 
neighbouring country is ſupplied with 
the article, ſix-pence per buſhel 
cheaper than at Graveſend. 

Near the town of Cliff begins a 
part of the river which is called the 
Hope ; the view from whence of the 


chalky cliffs, on the Kentiſh ſhore, 


and the more extended ſcenery of the 


Eſſex hills affords no unpleaſing prof. 


pect ; here the river widens conſider- 
ably, being half a league acroſs, and 
at ſome certain boiſterous periods, 
when the wind and tide oppoſe each 
other, the damage done to the ſhip- 
ping is very conſiderable. 

At the Iſle of Canvey, on the Eſſex 
ſhore, we cannot help noticing the 
ſingular appearance of empty cockle- 
ſhells that cover the ſtrand for a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, and have been 
there obſerved as long can be traced 
by the memory of man. 

At the extremity of this iſle a 
branch of the Thames forms what is 
called Lea Road, on the bank of 
which is afi:xed a ſtone denoting the 
boundary of the city juriſdiction on 
the Eſſex ſhore; it is dated anno 1285. 

Below this place the beacon, called 


the Nore Light, appears in full view; 


it 1s fixed in the hulk of a Dutch 
veſſel, ſtationed nearly in the centre 
of the Nore, between what is called 
Shoebury-neſs and the Iſle of Sheppey. 

The breadth of water between Shoe- 
bury- neſs on the Eſſex coaſt, and the 
weſtern extremity of the Iſle of Grain 
in Kent, may properly be termed the 
mouth of the 'Thames ; it is about fix 
miles acroſs. Here our majeſtic river 
loſes itſelf in the embraces of the 
ocean, whoſe ſpacious boſom expands 
itſelf far beyond the reach of ſuch ſub- 
jects of pictureſque beauty as have 
been delineated in this work, and 
ſeems to call for powers of deſcription 
exceeding the ordinary ſtandard of 
prole compoſition. 

Under this impreſſion IT cannot more 
happily cloſe my ſubject, than in the 

N __ elegant 


90 
elegant and nervous language of a 
modern bard, whoſe animated verſi- 
fication is ſo immediately adapted to 
the preſent enquiry, and io beautifully 
illuſtrative of the glorious ſcenery 


before us : 


« Now the ocean bay 

« Beneath the radiance gliſters clear and pale; 

« Arid white from farre appears the trequent 
& fail, 

« By traffick ſpread, Moor'd where the land 
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The Britiſh red-croſs waving in the pale 
„ Hulky and black, a gallant warre-ſhip ride, 
And over the greene wave with lordly pon 
„ preſides. 
„ Oh, glorious, happy care ! 
© To bid Britannia's navies greatly dare, 
% And through the. vaſſal ſcas triumphant 
„ reigny | 
© To either India waft victorious warre 
„To join the poles in Trade's unbounde! WM 
| « chain = 33 
© And bid the Britiſh thrdne the mighty Wi 
« whole ſuſtain,” 


— 
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WII OUT aſſigning a probable 
phyſical cauſe, I ſhall advance 
a moral one, ** that many eſtimate 
their preſent frelings in reſpect to heat 
and coldneſs, as the moſt ſenfible 
which they ever experienced, in the 
ſame manner as they do reſpecting 
pain or pleaſure.” There is no teſt 
by which we can meaſure or prove the 
two latter ſenſations, as they depend 
more or leſs on the energy of the mind; 
but the former, as acting upon us cor- 
oreally, may be tried and their 
ſtandard adjuſted by that approved in- 
ſtrument, a truly couſtructed Ther- 
mometer. It has been ſaid that Sun- 
day and Monday laſt were the coldeſt 
days ever remembered, 
To refute this aſſertion the follow- 
ing memoranda are introduced. 


ampton, in his letter, (read June 27, 
1776, to the Royal Society) ſays that 
Fahrenheit's Thermometer ſtood at g 
degrees, that is, 23 degrees below 
Freezing point, on the zoth of Ja- 
nuary 1776; a degree of cold which 
he appiehended had never been expe- 
rienced in this climate, being 3 de- 
grees and an below that of the re- 
markable frolt in 17 39. 

Mr. Adams, of the Academy, 
Waltham Abbey, Eſſex, ſays, (in the 
- Gentleman's Magazine for March 
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REMARES ON THE WEATHER, 


JANUARY 4TH, 5TH, AND OTH, 1795, AT CANTERBURY. 


Dr. Anthony Fothergill, of North- 


1776) that on the 31ſt of January 
1776, Fahrenheit's Thermometer * 
ſtood at 4 degrees at 8 o'clock in the 
morning. | 

Mr. Simmons, Surgeon, at Chat. 
ham, ſays (in the ſame Magazine) s 
that two of Fahrenheit's 1 hermo. 
meters, made by Nairne, ſtood at; 
degrees and an +4 below o) viz. Zero ae 
or Extreme Cold) at 6, 7 and 8 o'clock WP! 
in the morning of the 3 iſt of January 
1776. 

On the 31ſt of January 1776, ats 
o'clock in the morning, the writer Ne. 
of theſe remarks had two of Fahren- | 
heit's Thermometers expoſed without Me. 
doors to a Northern aſpect, which . 
ſtood at one degree and an half above o. h. 

The late Mr. Six, an ingenious 
and acctirate meteorologiſt, had ſeve- i 
ral Thermometers, which correſ. W= 
ponded within a quarter of a degree, 
on the ſame day and at the ſame hour, 

On Sunday laſt, January 4th, a1 
8 in the morning, the writer hereof 
obſerved his Fahrenhei:'s Thermo- 
meter to ſtand at 10 degrees WIr AH. 
our dcors, Northern aſpect, and 
another wir HIN doors at 18 degrees, 
1: a room where no fire had been 
tor ſeveral days. On Monday, Ja. _ 
nuary the 5th, at the ſame hour, the 
Thermometer wir Hour ſtood at 2! 


degrees, the Thermometer wir EIn L 
at 


2 degrees and an 2. On Tueſday 
orniog, January the Gch, at the 
ES ne hour, the Thermometer wiTH- 
Nor ſtcod at 28 degrees, and the 
WT hormometer WITHIN at 34 and 
To £.—A thaw commenced this day 
out noon, and a thick fog enſued 
che evening. During theſe three 
Ways, the greateſt height of the Baro- 
„ Meter was 30.5 2, and the lowelt 30. 24. 
be wind alſo was chiefly SE, 88 W, 
Ind W. 
= One of theſe Thermometers exactly 
= Migorreſponded with that which was 
fed in 1776, and the other was made 
bpon improved principles by the late 
Mr. Six, whoſe index diſcovered 
Phat the degree of cold had been in 
Ihe night, when no obſerver was pre- 
fent, and which did not indicate the 
mercury to have fallen all Saturday 


n 


ight below 10 degrees, where it 

the =I as before obſerved, at 8, on 
Punday morning. 

at. Notwithſtanding, therefore, what 

ie Pas been ſaid on the extreme cold 

10 n Suaday, and Monday laſt, it is 

z (Evident, that we have before experi- 


4 


5 


enced many greater degrees of cold, 
* a compariſon of this latter ſtate- 
ment with that of the former. 

N. B. The writer of this would 
pe glad of being informed, by what 
means Dr. A. Fothergill ſo preciſely 
&new the degree of cold in 1739, as 
Ge ſays, NINE DEGREES is 3 and an 
ich below the greatelt cold in 1739. 
Y here was at that time no exact Re- 
Filer or Journal kept, or at leaſt 
hich came to the public eye; nor 


eve- ich 
-ef az there, as now, one general Ther- 
vet ometer uſed in England or France, 


och as Fahrenheit's, or Reaumur's ; 
ve degree of the latter exactly cor- 
eſponding with two degrees and a 
. Hoarter of the former. 

Dr. Ruxham, of Plvmouth, in his 
x:ellent work, *DE AER ſays, on 
ne 31ſt of December 1739, it was 


been Ne greateſt cold in the memory of 

Ja. in; Hawkelbee's Thermometer, 

the 1 he uſed, ſtood at 90. Wind 
NE 

t 22 . 

«in Dr. George Martine, in his Eſſay 
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91 
towards comparing different Thermo- 
meters with one another, publiſhed 
firſt in 1740, gives an excellent plate, 
containipg the ſcales of 14 different 
Thermometers, ſo as to ſhew their 
correſponding qualities with that of 
Fahrenheit's ; yet he has omitted the 
ſcale or deſcription of Hawke ſbee's, 
which leaves us in the dark, as to 
what ratio or proportion it bore to the 
others: and by this omiſſion we can 
form no certain judgment of the re- 
lative degree of cold from the accu- 
rate Dr. Huxham's aſſertion, of his 
Thermometer ſtanding at go, in 1739. 
Canterbury, 


Jan. 7tb, 1795. E. 8. 


REMARKS ON THE COLD, 


THE 25TH, 


JAN. 


As a ſequel to my remarks on the 
weather ot the 4th, 5th and Gth of 
January laft, I ſend you the following 
obſervations that they might remain 
on record for poſterity. I by no 
means can retract my preliminary 
remark on the 4th of January, having 
been the coldeſt day ever remembered, 
yet I can now add that the 25th of 
January was the coldeſt, which I, as 
one, hope ever to remember. An 
untoward incident prevented my af 
certaining by my own ocular obſerva- 
tion the preciſe ſlate of the Thermo- 
meter, at 8 o'clock in the moraing of 
Sunday the 25th, but I am aſſured by 
two perſons of undoubted veracity, 
that from eleven at night of January 
the 24th to 8 in the morning of Ja- 
nuary the 25th, their Thermometers, 
conſtructed by the late Mr, Six, and 


which always correſponded with mine, 


ſtood at 3 degrees below o. In the 
London Papers I find that Mr. Fry, 
of London, ſays that his Thermo- 
meter flood early on Sunday morning 
at the ſame point ; and from the re- 
ports of the National Convention at 
Paris, 1t appears that on January the 
24ih, Mi La Ladde, the celebrated 
French Aſtronomer, ſent to the Con- 
vention a ſeries of meteorological ob- 
ſervations on the Thermometer: he 
N 2 ſay, 


92 
ſays, that at Paris the fluid had been 
in the night of the 23d to 16 degrees 
below o. In my laſt remarks, I ſaid 
that one degree of Reaumur's ſcale, 
which is uſed in Paris, correſponded 
with 2 and Z of Fahrenheit's, and 
as Reaumur began his ſcale at the 
freezing point of Fahrenheit, (viz. 
32,) it 1s evident by the rules of 
multiplication and ſubtraction that 
16 degrees below o in Reaumur are 
equal to 4 below o in Fahrenheit. 
From this compariſon therefore it is 
obvious, that the cold at Paris in the 
night of the 23d of January, was one 
degree greater than the cold in Lon- 
don and Canterbury in the night of 
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the 24th: I have in vain ſearche4 nl 
the Philoſophical TranſaQticns un 
other authentic regiſters, for a gien 
degree of cold in England; and 
not gentle Zephyrs, before two d 
elapſed, ſuperſeded the efforts 
bluſtering Boreas, our FLeecy HI 
SIERY, our dapper PAxTa1lo0o:l 
our ſmart PENDRaGoNs, and e 
the Bosom FRIEND would moſt p 
bably have not prevented our peu 
faction without the aſſiſtance of a g 
warm fire, - 
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————-Quid fu't durum pati We 
Meminiſſe dulce eſt SEXECa, 


Canterbury, Feb. 10, 1795. 5.4 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISEASES OF ARMIES. 


AT this crifis, when almoſt all the 
| Powers of Europe are engaged 
in war, nothing can be more uſeful 
or important than the following ob- 


ſervations, extracted from a new and 


much improved edition of a "Treatiſe 
on Tropical Diſeaſes. They are the 
remarks of a gentleman, [Dr. Moſe- 
ley] well acquainted with foreign cli- 
mates; are founded on accurate in- 
veſtigation, and ſanctioned by long 
experience. Our diltant colonies, 
our militia, our fleets and armies, are 
under great obligations to the writer. 
J have only to add, that this commu - 
nication comes from an impartial 
hand; and if any apology is neceſſaty, 
it is principally due to the author, 
for the liberty I am now taking with 
this excellent publication, 

„The ſame miſchiefs which at- 
tend delays in offenſive war, and the 
ſame medical conſiderations which 
relate to military operations in hot 


climates, apply, in a conſiderable. 


degree, to military operations in 
every climate; and particularly to 
ſuch as are carried on in Europe, in 
the autumnal ſeaſon of the year, 

% Expedition and health are the 
ſoul of martial enterpriſe : and next 
in importance, in an army, to that 
General who belt underſtands the 


ſecret of not expoſing his ſoldier; 
diſeaſes, is that Phyſician who i 
knows how to meet their cauſes, af 
remove them the ſpeedieſt. | 
% Curing diſeaſes. in an army 
never well done, unleſs it be di 
quickly. There never are conver 
ences in an army for long ficknel 
A ſoldier's bed is often only a blu 
ket, and all his neceſſaries contain 
in his knapſack. The attacks 
diſeaſes are here always ſudden a 
violent. The cure, if poſſible, ſhovg 
be jucundꝰ but it mult be cite, if 
all. For, the diſeaſes of a few df 
in the army have ſometimes defeate! 
and often nearly ruined, many ft 
greateſt deſigns in the annals of wa 
On the 23d of October, 141i 
Henry the Fifth, with his Engle 
archeis, would not have“ aftright4 
the air at Agincourt“, if 1mpeiuol' 
had ſuffered the French to rem 
quiet; and, had the battle been «8 
layed another week, his whole a 
would have been ruined. 85 
«« He embarked with 50,000 nl 
from Southampton, on the 1 
and 1gth of Auguſt, 1415, "i 
landed at Havre-de-Grace on '\ 
21ſt. He marchad to Harflcur, b 


4 Shakſpeare, Henry V. Chorus, A! 
eg! 
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45 N | time of his leaving England, he loſt 
4 
) dap 4 . 
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hich was not fix weeks from the 


nearly half of his army by the bloody 
flux. Two thouſand died of it in one 


day. Rapin ſays, * the flux, which 


* 
4 


was got among his troops, had made, 


lad ſtill did make, ſuch ravage, that 


) 0 x: _ 
er W not above the fourth part of his army 
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pet 
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ſderable perſons were not free from it. 


were able to bear arms. This diſ- 
temper had not ſeized the common 
ſoldiers only, but even the moſt con- 


: 4 The Biſhop of Norwich and the Karl 
of Suffolk, were already dead of it. 


1 3 The Duke of Clarence, the King's 
XZ brother, the Earl of Arundel, and 


ſeveral other Officers of diſtinction, 


were ſo dangerouſly ill, that they 


were obliged to return to England in 


hopes of a cure.“ 


*« In 1650, in the month of Sep- 
tember, Oliver Cromwell's army was 
ſo reduced by fluxes, from a few days 


| rain, before Dunbar, that he had, 


probably, never been Protector of 
England, if the Lord had deferred 
delivering the Scotch army 1oto his 
hands a few days longer. When 
Cromwell ſaw the Scotch army in 
motion, he ſaid, the Lord is going 
to deliver them into our bands.“ 

« In 1743, on the 28th of June, 
the night after the battle of Dettin- 
gen, a heavy ſhower of rain fell, pre. 
ceded by very hot and dry weather, 


to which the Engliſh troops, lying 


all night on the field of battle, with- 
out tents, were expoſed, and the 
night following they encamped on 
wet ground, In leſs than eight days, 
coo men were ill with the dyſen- 
tery; and within fix weeks, half that 
army was afflicted with it. 

« The combined armies of Auſtria 
and Pruſſia, amouniing to nearly 
100,000 men, under the command 
of the King of Pruſſia and the Duke 
of Brunſwick, which in the auturan 
of 1792 entered France, for the pur- 
poles declared in the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick's manifeſtos of the 25th and 27th 
of July, at Coblentz, being ſtopped 
in their career, were in one month 
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rendered, chiefly by the dyſentery, 
incapable of any other operation than 
retreating, | 

A great army remaining on the 
ſame ground, in autumn, ſuppoſing 
the ſeaſon not ſo uncommonly wet as 
this has been, muſt ſoon be ruined by 
diſeaſe. 

The filth alone of an immenſe 
body of men, fiationary in the field 
in autumn, and compreſſed as this 
army muſt neceſſarily have been, was 
ſulticient to give riſe to every ſpecies 
of peſtilence, and, from the contami- 
nated ſtate of the air which far- 
rounded them, it was impoſlible that 
the troops could recover from any 
diſeaſe whatever, 

Under ſuch circumlances, when 
a numerous army can no longer ad- 
vance, that moment is the ſignal for 
retreat. Therefore, theſe com- 
manders, after the 2d of September, 
when they potleſled themſelves of 
Verdun, and found they could pro- 
ceed only 14 miles farther, remained 
in the field only to fill their hoſpitals, 
For, from this period, their army 
began to decay rapidly ; and by the 
12th of October, when they were 
obliged to ſurrender Verdun, on 
being ſummoned, their ſick had aug- 
mented ſo much, from various cauſes, 
and became ſo great an embarraſt- 
ment, that, when they were compels 
led to quit France, they found their 
whole army in ſuch a miſerable con- 
dition, that even their retreat was at- 
tended wich danger, and accom- 
pliſhned with difficulty, in the midi 
of the havock of death, 

« ] find, and indeed the fact has 
ever been the ſame, that the Pruſſians 
were very healthy during their 
marches towards France, from their 
own country; and alſo afterwards, 
while they were moving from place 
to place, and kept in motion; but 
when arrelted in the r progreſs, ſix:d 
to one ſpot on the inarſhy plains of 
Campaigne, and expoſed to the evils 
I have mentioned, a more ſudden or. 
extenſive ſcene of military diſader was 
never exhibited, 3 
66 Thus 
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« Thus this vaſt and wonderfully 
appointed force, which had taken 
almoſt three years in * dreadful note 
of preparation,” was able to remain 
only two months in France, 

« Longwy, the firſt and laſt place 
they occupied, was given up to them 
on the 23d of Auguſt; and they ſur- 
rendered it, by capitulation, on the 
23d of October. 
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COMPOSITION OF A WATER FOR 
DESTROYING 
ANTS, 


CATERPILLARS, 
AND OTHER INSECTS. 


evil,-and has morc wants than are . 
generally calculated ;—when health 
is one of them, numbers effect no- ä 
thing, but in their recoil multiply RAW 
diltreſs, and increaſe confuſion.” = YT 
2 * 7 
— ä ——Pd— — — — — —— — . 1 
USEFUL INFORMATION. . 
ture becomes fetid in the higheſt de. n 
ree. Experience ſhows that the e 


By C. Tatin, Seedſman and Floriſt, at Paris, 


1 black ſoap, of the beſt qua- 
lity ilbz; flowers of ſulphur 
1!b3 ; muſhrooms, of any kind, 2lb. 
rain or river water 15 gallons. Di- 
vide the water into two equal parts ; 
pour one part, that is to ſay, 7 gal- 
lons and a half, into a barrel of any 
convenient ſize, which ſhould be uſed 
only for this purpoſ- ; let the black 
ſoap be ſtirred in it till it is diſſolved, 
and then add to it the muthrooms, 
after they have been ſlightly bruiſed. 
Let the remaining half of the water 
be made to boil in a kettle ; put the 
whole quantity of ſulphur into a coarſe 
open cloth, tie it up with a packthread 
in form of a parcel, and faſten to it a 
ſtone or other weight, of ſome pounds, 
in order to fink it to the bottom. If 
the kettle is too ſmall for the ſeven 
gallons and a half of water to be boiled 
in at once, the ſutphur muſt alio be 
divided. During 20 minutes (the 
time the boiling ſhould continue) ſtir 
it well with aa ſtick, and let the packet 
of ſulphur be ſqueezed, ſo as to make 
it yield to the water all its power and 
colour. The effect of the water is 
not rendered more powerful by in- 
creaſing the quantity of the ingredi- 
Ents. The water, when taken off the 
fire, 1s to be poured into the barrel, 
where it is to be ſtirred for a ſhort 
time with a flick ; this ſtirring muſt 
be epeated every day until the mix» 
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„ The occurrences and event of 
this ſhort, but memorable expedi. 
tion, ſhow the importance of ſkilful 
phyſicians in a great army z—which, 
far from home, 1s always a great 


older, and the more fetid the com. 
poſition is, the more quick is its 
action. It is neceſſary to take care 
to ſtop the barrel well every time the 
mixture is ſtirred. 

When we wiſh to make uſe of this 
water, we need only iprinkle it, or 
pour it, upon the plants, cr plunge 
their branches into it; but the beſt 
manner of uſing it is to inject it upon 
them with a common ſyringe, to 
which 1s adapted a pipe of the uſual 
conſtruction, except that 1ts extre- 
mity ſhould terminate in a head of an 
inch and a half in diamcter, pierced 
in the flat part with ſmall holes, like 
pin-holes, for tender plants; but, tor 
trees, a head pierced with larger holes 
may be made uſe of. 

Caterpillars, beetles, bed - bugs, 
aphides, and many other inſects, are 
killed by a ſingle injection of this 
water. Inſects which live under 
ground, thoſe which have a hard 
theil, hornets, waſps, ants, &c. re— 
quire to be gently and continually m- 
jected, till the water has penetrated 
to the bottom of their abode. Ant- 
hills, particularly, require two, four, 
ſix, or eight quarts of water, accord- 
ing to the fize and extent of the ant- 
hill, which ſhould not be diſturbed 
till 24 hours after the operation. If 
the ants which happen to be abicnt 
ſhould aſſemble, and form another 
hill, it muſt be treated in the way 
before mentioned. In this manner 
we {hall at lait deſtroy them, but they 
mu 


aſt not be too much diſturbed with 
tick ; on the contrary, the injection 
old be continued till, by their not 
TY pearing upon the ſurface of the 
arch, they are ſuppoſed to be all de- 
*% E 2 ad vantageouſly add to the 
irture two ounces of aux vomica, 
nich ſhould be boiled with the ſul- 
nur; the water, by this means, will 


WE cquire more power, particularly if 


fed for deſtroying ants. 

S When all the water has been made 
e of, the ſediment ſhouid be thrown 
So a hole dug in the ground, leſt the 


e poultry or other domeſtic animals, 
- Mould cat it. 

8 — — 

METHOD OF MAKING POTATOE 

BREAD. 

5 By M. Parmentier, 

: Member of the College of Pharmacy &c, at 
| Paris. 

_ Of the Starch. - The potatoes muſt 
x be well waſhed; they mult be ground 
* Eifine with the aſſiſtance of a tin raſp - 
they are thereby converted into a li- 
u gaauid paſte, which mutt be diluted in 
d Water, and well agitated, in order to 
empty it into a ſieve placed over a 
5 roper veſſel. The water paſſes with 
© Gtbe ſtarch of the potatoes; this ſtarch 

Ian be well waſhed in ſeveral waters; 

„ it is to be divided into ſmall pieces, 
1 and expoſed to the air, in order to 
5 ary it: it is of a moſt exquiſite white- 
er neſs. The ſubſtance which remains 
rd Win the ſieve is the moſt fibrous part; 
eit muſt be dried after all the moiſture 
ais preſſed out of it; it may be uſed 
ed in the compoſition of brown bread, 
or may be given in that ſtate to poul- 
u, ry. The flarch extracted from po- 
'd- Wſtatoes has this advantage ; that it may 
nt. be kept for many years without the 
cd Wteaft alteration, and will fill ſubſiſt 
It Without corruption, or untouched in 
cnt frozen potatoe, even when animals 
ner in not eat it. | 
ay WH Of ehe Pulp. —Pat the potatoes into 
ner oiling water; when they are boiled 
1 — caſt away the water and poel 
Du | 
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them; and, with the aſſiſtance of a 
wooden roller, reduce them into a 
paſte, which, by grinding, grows 
ſtiff and elaſtic. When there are no 
more clots or lumps in the whole maſs, 
then the pulp is in perfection. 


Remarks, — The parts which conſti- 
tate the potatoe are in 1ts natural ſtate 
divided; after boiling theſe parts are 
ſo united as to be hut ene homoge- 
neous maſs. The ftarch, the fibrous 
ſubſtance which floated, as one may 
lay, in the vegetative water, are in 
it diflolved, It is from this very 
{imple operation that the whole fa- 
brication of potatoe bread depends ; 
without it no panification : moreover, 
the potatoe mult neceſſarily be in that 
ſtate when we intend to mix it with 
any Other prain, ſuch as buck-wheat; 
barley, or oats: under any other 
form, its union with theſe ſorts of 


grain will make, at beſt, but a coarie 
bread. 


Or THE BREAD.--Take five pounds 
of dried ſtarch, and five pounds of the 
pulp; diſſolve a ſuitable quantity of 
leaven or yeaſt in warm water the eve 
or night before. The mixture being 
exactly made, let it lie all night in 
a kneading trough, well covered and 
kept warm till the next day; this is 
the ſecond leaven; then add five 
pounds more of ſtarch, and the ſame 
quantity of pulp, and knead it well. 
The water muſt be in proportion as a 
fifth part, that is to ſay, that upon 
twenty pounds of the paſte there muft 
be five pounds of water. You muſt 
obſerve that the water be uſed as 
hot as poſſible. The paſte being com- 
pletely kneaded, it muſt be divided 
into ſmall loaves: this bread requires 
ſlow preparation; and the oven muſt 
be equally and moderately heated: it 
will require two hours baking. The 


ſalt for ſeaſoning the bread, depends 
upon the taſte. | 


Though this abſtract does not give 
a perfect idea of the proceſs, yet it 
will. greatly aſſiſt thoſe who have the 
fabrication of this bread at heart ; 
Experience will ſupply the deficiency, 
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ACORN CoF FEE. 
Acccunt of its Uſes and Virtues 


Py Dr. Marx, a German Phyſician, 


The author publiſhed his experi- 
ments in the Hanoverian Mapazine ; 
in which he has fhewn the great vir- 
tues of acorn-coffee, and has con- 
firnied his experiments by accompany- 
ing them with a multitude of facts: 
it muſt therefore we preſume prove 
ſatisfactory to our readers, in being 
acquainted that ſuch a common fruit 
is capable of being converted to many 
ſalutary purpoſes. 

REPARATION.—Take ſound and 
ripe acorns, peel off the ſhell or huſk, 
divide the kernels, dry them gradu— 
ally, and then roaſt them in a cloſe 
veilel or roaſter, keeping them con- 
tinually ſtirring; in doing of which, 
eipecial care mult be taken that they 
be not burnt or roaſted too much; 
both which would be hurtful. 
Take of theſe roaſted acorns (ground 
like other coffee) half an ounce every 
morning and evening, alone or mixed 
with a drachm of other coffee, and 
ſweetened with ſugar, with or with- 
out milk. 

The doctor ſays that the acorns 
have always been eſteemed a whole- 
ſome, nouriſhing, and ftrengthening 
nutriment for men, and that by their 
medicinal qualities they have been 
found to cure the ſlimy obſtructions 
In the viſcera, and to remove nervous 
_ complaints when other medicines have 
failed; and although acorns, he ſays, 

ve by the moderns as well as the 
ancients, been looked upon as a great 
aſtringent, and generally applied more 
outwardly, and very ſparingly in- 
wardly ; yet he is of opinion, that by 
the heat of the fire they loſe their 
aſtringent quality, and thence have 
no more that effect than other coffee. 

The author forbears all manner of 
inveſtigation, and contents himſelf 
ſolely with the relation of caſes, 
nch he numerates with brevity and 
without exaggeration. Many of the 
cafes winch accompanied this account 
reſpect women, whoſe complaints 


aroſe from diſorders peculiar to their 
ſex. 


COMPOSITION FOR PRESERVING 
WEATHER BOARDING, 


Frum „ Tranſactions of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts,” &c, vol. xii, 


The recipe for this compoſition 
was communicated to the Secretary of 
the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. by William Pattenſon, Eſq, 
of Ibornden, in Kent. . I have often 
thought ſomething much wanted,” 
ſays Mr. Pattenſon, “for preſerving 
Weather Boarding, &c. from the in- 
juries of the weather. Tar and oker, 
and other mixtures recommended for 
the purpoſe, I have tried, but do 
not find they anſwer; I therefore have 
made many experiments, to diſcover 
a compoſition better adapted to the 
purpoſe, and think I have found one 
which anſwers my expectation. It 
is impenetrable to water, is not in- 
jured by the action of the weather, 
or heat of the ſan, which hardens it, 
and conſequently increaſes its dura. 
bility ; it is much cheaper than paint, 
and more laſting.” - 

TE RECIfFE.— Three parts of air. 
ſlacked lime, two of wood-aſhes, and 
one of fine ſand, or ſea-coal aſhes; 
ſift theſe through a fine ſieve, and 
add as much linſeed oil as will bring 
it to a conſiſtence for working with a 
painter's bruſh ; great care muſt be 
taken to mix it perfectly. I believe 
grinding it as paint would be an im- 
provement : two coats are neceflary; 
the firſt rather thin, the ſecond as 
thick as can conveniently be worked. 
I am not certain as to the length ot 
time the ſamples I ſent you were ex. 
poſed to the weather, but ſuppoſe ſeven 
or eight months; it was expoſed imme- 
diately on its being applied to the 
wood; and from the nature of 1ts 
compolition, there is no doubt but it 
is very durable; as it certainly vil 
improve in hardneſs by time, and b 
much ſuperior for the purpole to any 
thing I know of. 

The thanks of the Society welt 
voted to Mr, Pattenſon. 

LADY 
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WE count or HER SUFFERINGS IN THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1776 AND 
: 1777, IN CANADA. 


HE following extraordinary ex- 

N traordinary example of Female 
rcellence is taken from Lieutenant- 
Beneral Burgoyne's. State of the Ex- 
edition into Canada. It would ex- 
Pibit (ſays the General) if well deli- 
7. Keated, an intereſting Picture of the 
Ppirit, the Enterprize, and the Diſ- 
” Kreſs of Romance, realized and regu. 
ated upon the chaſte and ſober Prin- 
n- Fiples of rational Love and connubial 


r, Duty.“ Indeed one cannot well ima- 
or Tine the Female Frame capable of 
io {Yupporting ſuch extreme diſtreſs; and 
ve he General relates the ſtory in a 
er anner that does honour to his 
he feelings. 


anied her huſband to Canada in the 
eginning of the year 1776. An the 
pourſe of that campaign ſhe had tra- 
it, — a vaſt ſpace of country, in dif- 


ne 6 Lady Harriet Ackland had accom- 


erent extremities of ſeaſons, and with 
dlifficulties that an European traveller 
vill not eaſily conceive, to attend her 
hauſband, in a poor hut at Chamblee, 
upon his ſick bed. 
In the opening of the campaign of 
and as ſhe was reſtrained from offer- 
ng herielf to a ſhare of the hazard ex- 


in 

7 pected before Ticonderoga, by the 
he poſitive injunction of her huſband. 
ere be day after the conqueſt of that 
im- es he was badly wounded, and 
ry ; he croſſed the Lake Champlain to 
] as goin him. 

ed. As ſoon as he recovered, Lady 


wok Harriet proceeded to follow his for- 
en ones through the campaign, and at 
ven ert Edward, or at the next camp, 
me- e acquired a two-wheel tumbril, 


Which had been conſtructed by the 
grillery, ſimilar to the carriage uſed 
Wor the mail upon the great roads of 
| ngland. Major Ackland commanded 
ſhe Britiſh grenadiers, which were at- 
Wached to General Fraſer's corps, and 
Conſequently were the moſt advanced 
Folt of the army. Their ſituations 
Pere often ſo alert, that no perſons 
Vol, III, No. 20. 
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ſept out of their clothes. In one of 
theſe ſituations a tent, in which the 
major and lady Harriet were aſleep, 
ſuddenly took fire. An orderly ſer- 
jeant of grenadiers, with great hazard 
of ſuffocation, dragged out the firſt 
perſon he caught hold of, It proved 
to be the major. It happened, that 
in the ſame inſtant ſhe had, unknow- 
ing what ſhe did, and perhaps not 
perfectly awake, providentially made 
her eſcape, by creeping under the 
walls of the back part of the tenr, 
The firſt object ſhe ſaw upon the re- 
covery of her ſenſes, was the major 
on the other ſide, and in the ſame 
inſtant again in the fire, in ſearch of 
her. The ſerjeant again ſaved him, 
but not without the major being very 
ſeverely burned in the face and dif- 
ferent parts of the body, Every thing 
they had with them in the tent was 
conſumed, 

This accident happened a little time 
before the army had paſſed the Hud- 
ſon's river, It neither altered the re- 
ſolution nor the chearfulneſs of Lady 
Harriet; and ſhe continued her pro- 
greſs, 2 partaker of the fatigues of 
the advanced corps. The next call 
vpon her fortitude was of a different 
nature, and more diſtreſsful,, as of 
longer ſuſpence. On the march of 
the 19th, the grenadiers being liable 
to action at every ſtep, ſhe had been 
directed by the major to follow the 
route of the artillery and baggage, 
which was not expoſed, At the time 
the action began, ſhe found herſelf 
near a {mall uninhabited hut, where 
ſhe alighted, When it was found the 
action was becoming general and 
bloody, the ſurgeons of the hoſpital 
took poſſeſhon of the ſame place, as 
the molt convenient for the firſt care 
of the wounded, 'Thus was this lady 


ia hearing of one continued fire of 


cannon and muſketry, for ſome hours 


together, with the preſumption, from 


the poſt of her huſband at the head of 
O the 
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the grenadiers, that he was in the 


moſt expoſed part of the action. She 


had three female companions, the ba- 
roneſs of Reideſel, and the wives of 
two Britiſh ofticers, major Harnage 
and lieutenant Reynell ; but in tbe 
event their preſence ſerved but little 
for comfort. Major Harnage was 
ſoo brought to the ſurgeons, very 
badly wounded ; and a little while 
after came intelligence that lieutenant 
Reynell was ſhot dead. Imagination 
will want no helps to figure the ſtate 
of the whole groupe, 

From the date of that ation to the 
7th of October, lady Harriet, with 
her uſual ſerenity, Hood prepared, for 
n-w trials! And it was her lot that 
their ſeverity increaſed with their 
numbers. She was again c:poſed to 
the hearing of the whole action, and 
at laſt received the ſhock of her 10+ 
dividual misfortune, mixed with the 
intelligence of the general calamiry ; 
the troops were defeated, and major 
Ackland, deſperaiely wounded, was 
a priſoner, 

The day of the 8ch was paſſed by 
Jady Harriet and her companions in 
common anxiety ; not a tent, nor a 
ſhed, being ſtanding, except what 
belonged to the hoſpital ; their refuge 
was among the wounded and the dying. 

I ſoon received a meſſage from lady 
Harriet, ſubmitting to my deciſion a 


* The circumſtances attending the funeral 
of this brave officer were very remarkable: 
t arly in the morning general Fraſer breathed 
his laſt - and with the kindeſt expreſſions of 
his affection his laſt requeſt was brought to 
me, that he might be carried without parade 
by the ſoldiers of his corps to the great te- 
doubt, and buried there, 

About ſun ſet the body of general Fraſer 
was brought up the hill, attended only by the 
oficers who had lived in his family. To ar- 
rive at the redoubt, it paſſed within view of 
the greateſt part of both armies General 
Philips, general Reidcſel, and myſelf, who 
were ſtanding together, were ſtruck w.th the 
humility of the proceſſion: they, who were 
gnorant that privacy had been requeſted, 
might conſtrue it into neglect. We could 
neither endure that reflection, nor indeed re- 
ſtrain our natural propenſity to py our lat 
attenſion to bis remains, 


propoſal (and expreſling an earneſt ſo. 
licitude to execute it, if not interfering 
with my deſigns) of paſling to the 
camp of the enemy, and requeltiny 
general Gates's permiſſion to Attend 
her huſband, 

Though I was ready to believe (ior 
] had experienced) that patience and 
fortitude, in a ſupreme degree, were 
to be found, as well as every virtue, 
under the moſt tender forms, I waz 
aſtoniſhed at this propoſal. Aſter 9 
long an agitation of the ſpirits, ex. 
hauſted not only for want of reft, bu 
abſolutely want of food, drenched in 
rains for twelve hours together, that 
a woman ſhould be capable of ſuch an 
undertaking as delivering herſelf tg 
the enemy probably in the night, and 
uncertain of what hands ſhe might fall 
into, appeared an effort above human 
nature. The afliltance J was enabled 
to give was {mall indeed; I had not 
even a cap of wine to offer ber; but 
I was told ſhe kad found, from ſome 
kind and fortunate hard, a little rum 
and dirty water. All I could furnih 
to her was an open boat and a fey 
lines, written upon dirty and vet 
paper, to general Gates, recommend- 
ing her to his protection. 

Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to the 
artillery (the fame gentleman who 
had officiated ſo ſignally at Genen 
Fraſer's funeral“) readily undertock 


T he inceſſont cannonade during the ſolem» 
nity ; the ſteady attituds and unaltercd y: ic 
wich which the chaplain officiated, thougi 
frequently covered with duſt, which thc fot 
threw up on all fides of him; the mute but 
expre ſſi ve mixture of ſenſibility aod indiy 
tion upon every countenance: theſe ci. 
„id remain to the laſt of life upon the mind 
of every man who was preſent. The gro - 
ing duſkineſs added to the ſcenery, and tht 
whole marked a character of that juncturt, 
that would make «ne of the fineft ſubjeRsta 
the pencil of a maller that the field ever et- 
hibited. To the canvats, and to the faithful 
page of a more important hu ſtorian, gallant 


' triend, I conſign thy memory! There mas 


thy tale nts, thy manly virtues, their prpgret: 
and their period, find due diſtinction 3 9 
long may they ſurvive ! =!ong after the trail 
recurd of my pen Mall be forgotten, 


* 
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WD accompany her, and with one fe- 
ale ſervant, and the major's valet- 


e-chambre (who had a ball, which 


had received in the late action, 
den in his ſhoulder) ſhe rowed down 

Die river to meet the enemy. But 
er diltreſſes were not yet to end. 
d Mrne night was advanced before the 
te poat reached the enemy's out-polts, 
„ ad the centinel would not let it pals, 
bor even come on ſhore. In vam 


0 War. Brudenell offered the flag of 
" WFruce, and repreſented the ſtate of the 
Tegen paſſenger. The guard, 
pprehenſive of treachery, and punc- 
&ilious to their orders, threatened to 
i WE re into the boat if they ſtirred before 


% 


| Way-light. Her anxiety and ſuffer- 
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ception could not give her very en- 
couraging ideas of the treatment ſhe 
was afterwards to expect. But it is 
due to juſtice at the cloſe of this ad- 
venture to ſay, that ſhe was received 
and accommodated by general Gates 
with all the humanity and reſpect that 
her rank, her merits, and her for- 
tunes deſerved. 

Let ſuch as are affected by theſe 
circumſtances of alarm, hardſhip, and 
danger, recolle&, that the ſubject of 
them was a woman; of the moſt ten- 
der and delicate frame; of the gentleſt 
manners, habituated to all the ſoft 
elegances, and refined enjoyments that 
attend- high birth and fortune; and 
far advanced in a ſtate in which the 
tender cares, always due to the ſex, 
become indiſpenſably neceſſary. Her 
mind alone was formed for ſuch trials! 


1 gs were thus protracted through 
al even or eight dark and cold hours; 
T and her reſlections upon that firit re- 
0 
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Y os new and very ſimple method 
£ which I have diſcovered of ſe- 
curing every kind of building (even 
ho We: though conſtructed of timber; againit 
all danger of fire, may very properly 
be divided into three parts; namely, 
| under-flooring, extra-lathing, and 
© 1ater-ſecuring, which particular me- 
thods may be applied, in part or in 


ing to the various circumſtances at- 
| tending their conſtruction, and ac- 
„cording to the degree ot accumulated 
„fre, to which each of theſe buildings 
„way be expoſed, from the different 
© uſes to which they are meant to be 
„ *Ppropriated. The method of under- 
 {W.ooring may be divided into two parts; 
vi. into ,gle aud double wnder- 
t fooring, 
* $ The method of fngle under-flooring 
„%s as follows: A common ſtrong lach, 
of about one quarter of an inch thick 
either of oak or fir) ſhould be nailed 
| 2gainſt each fide of every joiſt, and 
ol every main timber, which ſupports 
O 2 


« 
— 


whole, to different buildings, accord-. 
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OF SECURING EUILDIN GS 
AGAINST FIRE. 


BY CHARLES LORD VISCOUNT MAHON, 


the floor intended to be ſecured, 
Other ſimilar laths ought then to be 
nailed the whole length of the joiſts, 
with their ends butting againſt each 
other: theſe are what I call the 
fillets. The top of each fillet ought 
to be at one inch and a half below the 
top of the joiſts or timbers againſt 
which they are nailed. Theſe fillers 
will then form, as it were, a ſort of 
ſmall ledge on each fide of all the joiſts. 
When the fiilets are going to be 
nailed on, ſome of the rough plaſter 
hereafter mentioned mult be ſpread 
with a trowel all along that fide of 
each of the fillets which is to lay next 
to the joiſts, in order that theſe fille:s 
may be well bedded therein, when 
they are nailed on, ſo that there 
ſhould not be any interval between 
the fillets and the joiſts, A great 
number of any common laths (either 
of oak or fir) muſt be cut nearly to 
the length of the width of the inter- 
vals between the joiſts. Some of the 
rough plaſter referred to above gughs 
to 
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to be fpread with a trowel, ſucceſ- 
fively upon the top of all the fillets, 
and along the ſides of that part of the 
joiſts which is between the top of the 
fillets and the upper edge of the joiſts, 
The ſhort pieces of common laths 
Joſt mentioned ought (in order to fill 
up the intervals between the joiſts 
that ſupport the floor) to be laid in 
the contrary direCtion to the joiſts, 
and cloſe together in a row, ſo as to 
touch one another, as much as the 
want of ſtraitneſs in the laths will 
poſſibly allow, without the laths lap- 
ping over each other ; their ends 
muſt reſt upon the fillets ſpoken of 
above, and they ought to be well 
bedded in the rough plaſter, It is 
not proper to uſe any nails to faſten 
down either theſe ſhort pieces of laths, 
or thoſe ſhort pieces hereafter men- 
tioned, 

Theſe ſhort pieces of laths ought 

then to be covered with one thick coat 
of the rough plaſter ſpoken of here- 
after, which ſhould be ſpread all over 
them, and which thould be brought, 
with a trowel, to be about level with 
the cops of the joiſts, but not above 
them. This rough plaſter in a day or 
two ſhould be trowelled all over cloſe 
home to the ſides of the joiſts; but 
the tops of the joiſts ought uot to be 
any ways covered with it. 
The method of double under-flooring 
is, in the firſt part of it, exactly the 
ſame as the method juſt deſcribed. 
The fillets and the ſhort pieces of 
laths are applied in the ſame manner, 
bat the coat of rough plaſter ought to 
be little more than half as thick as 
the coat of rough plaſter applied in 
the method of Angle under flooring. 

In the method of double under- 
flooring, as faſt as this coat of rough 
plaſter is laid on, ſome more of the 
ſhort pieces of laths, cut as above di- 
rected, muſt be laid in the intervals 
between the joiſts upon the firſt coat 
of rough plaſter ; and each of theſe 
ſhort laths muſt be, one after the 
other, bedded deep and quite ſound 
into this rough plaſter whilſt it is 
foft, Theſe ſhort pieces of laths 
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ſhould be laid alſo as cloſe as pot 


to each other, and in the ſame di, 
tion as the firſt layer of ſhort lath,, al 

A coat of the ſame kind of ron 
plaſter ſhould then be ſpread o 
this ſecond layer of ſhort laths, al 
there was upon the firſt layer abo 


deſcribed, This coat of roy 
plaſter ſhould (as above directed 1 
the method of /ing/e under-floorins\ Wl 


trowelled level with the tops of 118 


joiſts, but it ought not to riſe abgy 
them. The ſooner this ſecond © 


of rough plaſter is ſpread upon = 


ſecond layer of ſhort laths juſt ment 
oned the better, 


Common coarſe lime and hair (ſui 


as generally ſerves for the prickig 


up coat in plaſtering, (may be uſt 


for all the purpoſes before or hereafter. 


mentioned; but it is conſiderably 
cheaper, and even much better, n 


all theſe caſes, to make uſe of , 


inſtead of Hair, in order to prevent} 


the plaſter-work from cracking. TE 


hay ought to be chopped to abou 


three inches in length, but no ſhorter, | 
One meaſure of common rough /arl, 
two meaſures of ſlacked lime, and 


three meaſures but not leſs of choppet 


hay, will prove in general, a very 


good proportion, when ſufficient] 


beat up together in the manner dg 
The hay muſt be! 
well dragged in this kind of rougl 


common morcar, 


paler, and well intermixed with it; 
ut the hay ought never to be put in, 
till the two other ingredients are well 
beat up together with water, 


What follows 
common to the method of ſingle a 
well as to that of double under-floorint 


This 


rough plaſter ought never to be made 
thin for any of the work mentioned 


in this paper. The ſtiffer it is the 
better, provided it be not too dry to 
be ſpread properly upon the laths. 
If the flooring boards are required to 
be laid very ſoon, a fourth or a fifth 
part of quick lime in powder, very 
well mixed with this rough plaſter 
juſt before it is uſed, will cauſe it io 

dry very faſt. 
I have practiſed this method in an 
extenſive work with great , 
n 
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Tn three averks this rough plaſter grows 
perfectly diy. The rough plaſter, ſo 
made, may be applied at a/l times of 


.be year with the greateſt ſucceſs. 


The eafieſt method, by much, of 


reducing quick lime to powder is by 


dropping a /mall quantity of water on 


W the lime-ſtone, a little while before 
the powder is intended to be uſed : 
W the lime will fill retain a very ſuffi- 


cient degree of heat. 
When the rough plaſter-work be. 
tween the joiſts has got thoroughly 


dry, it ought to be obſerved, whether 
© or not, there be any ſmall cracks in 


it, particularly next to the joiſts, If 
there are any, they ought to be 


S waſhed over with a bruſh, wet with 
S mortar-waſh, which will effectually 
Z cloſe them; but there will never be 
any cracks at all, if the chopped hay 
and the quick lime be properly made 
# uſe of. 


The mortar-waſh TI make uſe of is 
merely this. About two meaſures of 
quick lime, and one meaſure of com- 
mon ſand, ſhould be put into a pail, 
and ſhould be well ſtirred up with 
water, till the water grows very thick, 
ſo as to be almoſt of the conſiſtency 
of a thin jelly. This waſh, when 
uſed, will grow dry in a few minutes, 

Before the flooring boards are laid, 
a ſmall quantity of very dry common 
ſand ſhould be ſtrewed over the rough 
plaſter-work, but not over the tops 
of the joiſts, The ſand ſhould be 
ſtruck ſmooth with an hollow rule, 
which ought to be about the length 
of the diſtance from joiſt to joiſt, and 
of about one eighth of an inch cur- 


yature ; which rule, paſſing over the 
© ſand in the ſame direction with the 
* joiſts, will cauſe the ſand to lay 
rather rounding in the middle of the 
interval between each pair of joiſts, 
* The flooring boards may then be laid 
and faſtened down in the uſual man- 
ver; but very particular attention 
| muſt be paid to the rough plaſter- 
| work and to the ſand being moſt per- 
| fetly dry before the boards are laid, 
| for fear of the dry-rot ; of which 
however there is no kind of danger, 
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when this precaution is made ufe of. 
The method of «nder-flooring | have 
alſo applied with the utinoſt ſucceſs, 
to a wooden ſtaircaſe, It is made to 
follow the ſhape of the ſteps, but no 
ſand is laid upon the tough plaſter. 
work in this caſe. 

The method of extra-lathing may 
be applied to ceiling joilts, ro floping 
roofs, and to wooden partitions. It 
is ſimply this: as the laths are going 
to be nailed on, ſome of the above men « 
tioned rough plaſter 2 to be ſpread 
between theſe laths and the joiſts (or 
other timbers) againſt which theſe 
laths are to be nailed, The laths 
ought to be natled very cloſe to each 
other. When either of the ends of 
any of the laths laps over other laths, 
it ought to be attended to, that theſe 
ends be hedded ſound in ſome of the 
ſame kind of rough plaſter. This at- 
tention is equally neceſſary for the 
ſecond layer of laths hereafter men- 
tioned, . 

The firſt layer of laths ought ro be 
covered with a pretty thick coat of 
the ſame rough plaſter ſpoken of 
above. A ſecond layer of laths ought 
then to be nailed on, each lath being, 
as it is put on, well ſqueezed and 
bedded ſound into the ſoft -ough 
plaſter. For this resſon, no more of 
this firſt coat of rough plaſter ought 
to be laid on at a time than what can 
be immediately followed with rhe 
ſecond layer of laths. 

The laths of this ſecond layer ought 
to be laid as cloſe to each other as they 
can be, to allow of a proper clench 
for the rough plaſter. The laths of. 
the ſecond layer“ may then be plaſ- 
tered oyer with a coat of the fame 
kind of rough plaſter, or it may be 
plaſtered over in the uſual manner. 

The third method, which is that 
of inter-/ecaring, is very ſimilar, in 
moſt reſpects, to that of ander floor 
ing; but no ſand is afterwards to be 


* If a third layer of laths be immediately 
nailed on, and be covered with a third coat 
of rough plaſter, I then call the method 
treble lathingz but this method of treble 
lathing can almoſt in no cafe be required. 


laid 
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laid upon it. Inter ſecuring, is ap- 

licable to the ſame parts of a build - 
ing as the method of extra- lat hing juſt 
deſcribed ; but it is not often neceſ- 
ſary to be made uſe of. 

I have made a prodigious number 
of experiments upon every part of 
theſe different methods, I cauſed a 
wooden building to be conſtructed at 
Chevening in Kent, in order to per. 
form them in the moſt natural manner. 
The methods of extra-latbing and 
double under-flooring were the only 
ones made uſe of in that building, 
On the 26th of September 1777, 
I had the honour to repeat ſome of 
my experiments before the preſident 
and ſome of the fellows of the Royal 
Society, the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of the city of London, the com- 
mittee of city lands, ſeveral of the 
foreign miniiters, and a great number 
of other perſons. 
The firit experiment was to fill the 

lower room of the building (which 
room was about twenty-tix feet long 
by ſixteen wide) full of ſhavings-and 
faggats, mixed with combuttibles, 
and to ſet chem all on fire. The hear 
was ſo intenſe, that the glaſs of the 
windows was melted like ſo much 
common ſealing wax, and run down 
in drops, yet the flooring boards of 
that very room were not burnt 


through, nor was one of the fide 


timbers, floor joiſts, or ceiling joiſts 
damaged in the ſmalleſt degree; and 
the perſons who went into the room 
immediately over the room filled with 
fre, did not perceive any 11! effects 
from it whatever, even the floor of 
that room being perfedly cool during 
that enormous conflagration immedi- 
ately underneath, 

I then cauſed a kind of wooden 
building of full fifty feet in length, 
and of three ſtories high in the mid- 
dle, to be erected, quite cloſe to one 
end of the ſecured wooden houſe, I 
filled and covered this building with 
above eleven hundred large kijn fag- 
gots, and ſeveral loads of dry 
ſhavings; and I ſet this pile on fire, 
The height of the flame” Ya! 80 leſs 
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than eighty - ſeven feet perpendicular 
from the ground, and the graſs upon 
a bank, at a hundred and fifty feet 
from the fire, was all ſcorched; yet 


the ſecured wooden building, quite 1 


contiguous to this vaſt heap of fire, 
was not at all damaged, except ſome 
parts of the outer coat of plaſter. 
work, | | 

This experiment was intended to 
repreſent a wooden town on fire, and 
to ſhow how efteQtually even a wooden 
building, if ſecured according to my 
new meihod, would ſtop the progreſs 
of the flames on that fide, without any 
aſſiſtance from fire-engines, &c. 

The laſt experiment I made that 
day was, the attempting to burn a 
wooden ſtair cle, ſecured according 
to my ſimple method of ander- Haring. 


The under-ſide of the ſtair-caſe was 


extra-lathed, Several very large kiln 
ſaggots were laid, and kindled, under 
the ilair=caſe, round the ſtairs and upon 
the ſteps ; this wooden ſtair-caſe not- 
withſtanding reſiſted, as if it bad 
been of fire-ſtone, all the attempts 
that were made to conſume it. I have 
ſince made five other till ſtronger fires 
upon this ſame ſtair-caſe, without 
having repaired it, having, moreover, 
filled the ſmall place in which this 
ſtair-caſe is, entirely with ſhavings 
and large faggots; but the ſtair-caſe 
is, however, flill landing, and is but 
little damaged. 

In moſt houſes it is neceſſary on) 
to fecure the floors ; and that according 
to the method of /ingle under-fHooring 
already deſcribed. The extra ex- 
pence of it (all materials included) is 
only about nine pence per ſquare yard, 
unleſs there ſhould be particular dif. 
ficulties attending the execution, in 
which caſe it will vary a little, 
When quick lime is made uſe of, the 
expence is a trifle more, The extra 
expence of the method of extra-lath- 
ing, is no more than fix-pence per 
ſquare yard for the timber, ſide-walls, 
and pariitians ; but for the ceiling 
about nine-pence per ſquare yard, No 
extra lathing 1s neceſlary in the gene- 
rality of houſes. 
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HIS manſion was built a few 
years ſince; by the preſent oc- 
Neupier, for his reſidence, on ſome 
grounds at a ſmall diſtance N. W. 
rom the {cite of the ancient houle, 


SORE I AH 


F pariſh of [ckham. The ancient ſeat 
Mor Owlets, afterwards Howlets, was 

, KX Gtuared in the pariſh of Bekeiborne, 
„and formerly the inheritance of the 
i family of Iſaac, of Patrickiborne, who 
© quitted the poſſeſſion before the reign 
of Q. Elizabeth, for in the iſt year 
of her reign John Dorante, a good 
« WE benefator to the poor of Littleborne, 
vas the poſſeſſor: his defcendant ali- 
BT enatcd it to fir Henry Palmer, knt. 
W He died in 16r1, and gave it by will 
to his fon in law fir Iſaac Sidley, bart. 
KT who conveyed his right in it to his 
brother in law ſir Henry Palmer, knt. 
who about 1620 conveyed the fame 
by alienation to fir Charles Hales, of 


— — 
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a $ « Fifa vcluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris. , eee ee ORs 

f 5 . fancy, which is the With reſpect to conſiſtency of ſen- 
2 parent of poetry, may timent we ſhall ſcarcely ever find à 
8 « Bid freſh gardens grow” poem witch has acquired any great 
2 % Mid cheerleſs Lapland's barren ſnow ;* degree of popular attention, to be 
— and may on many occaſions be allowed more remarkably deficient than Thom- 


to ſoar 
“ Bcyond cold critics ſtudied laws; 


yet ſhe ought never to offend the 
judgment, by tranſgrefling thoſe rules 
which are requiſite to be obſerved in 
every ſpecies of good writing, 
Sentiment ougat ever to be con- 
& fiſtent with itfelf. It ought to be 
founded on univerſal and not on 
partial ſympathy. f 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF HOWLETS, 
THE SEAT OF ISAAC BAUGH, ESQ. 


[WITH AN ENGRAVING, ] 


within the preciat of Well, in the 
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Thanington, knt. He afterwards re- 
hded at Howlets, where he died in 
1623. His grandſon fir Robert Hales 
was created a baronet by Charles II, 
July 12, 1660, during the time of 
whoſe grandſon fir Thomas, the an- 
cient houſe fell down, and the family 
removed to another near Bekeſborne 
church, which afterwards became 
their reſidence. His deſcendant fir 
Thomas Pym Hales, bart. repreſen- 
tative in parliament firſt for Downton 
ia Wilts, and afterwards for Dover, 
dying in 1773 without male iſſue, was 
fucceecved in title and eſtates by his 
next and only brother fir Philip, who 
in 1787, alienated the ſcite of this 
ſeat, with the gardens and offices re- 
maining, together with his eſtates in 
this and the adjoining pariſhes, of 
the annual value of 11571. to Iſaac 
Baugh, eiq. the builder and preſent 
poſſeſſor of this ſtately edifice. 


ſon's on the Seaſons. In ſome para- 
graphs we find the Author tenderly 
alive to the niceſt feelings of huma- 
nity, and deprecating with all the 
energy he Was maſter of, the inſolence 
and the cruelty of his own ipecies to- 
wards the animal creation. 
— Man, whom Nature form'd of milder 
clay, | 

Witt every kind emotion in his hearty 
Aud tab ght alone ts weep ; while tom her lap 

dhe 
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She pours ten thouſand delicacies, herbs, the hand, we are leſs inclined to won. 
And fruits, as nurperqus as the drops of rain gqer at the invitation which is given 


Or pen Ht give them birth: ſhall he, fair us by the poet to repair with cur an. 


Who wears ſweet ſmiles, and looks erect on FULNESS tO the SPORT. 


Heaven, « When with his lively ray the potent ſun 


E'er ſtoop to mingle with the prowling herd, Has pierc'd the ſtreams, and rouz'd the finny 
nd die his tongue in gore? The beafi of prey race, 


lood ry, deſerves to bleed; but you ye Then ſuing chearful, to thy $PORT repair," 
| bcks 


What have you done; ye peaceful people, Nor does he ſimply invite us tO re. 


what, pair to the ſport, but he bids us 
To merit death ? you, who have given us milk 
In luſcious ſtreams, and lent us your own coat gane 
Againſt the winter's cold? And the plain ox, R g 

That harmleſs, honeſt, guiltleſs animal, Strait as above the ſurface of the flood 


ö They wanton riſe, or urg'd by hunger leap; 
In what has be offended ? he whoſe toil, , ot = 
Patiept and ever ready, clothes the land Then fix with gentle twwich, the BArBLD 


ith all the pomp of harveſt ; ſhall he bleed u, ani 
* Aroggling 24 beneath the cruel) hands n * _ _ 050 
Even of the clown he feeds ? and that, perhaps, fie, © | 
To {well the riot of the autumnal feaſt, : 
Won by his labour? | Then again he melts into tender. 
After ſo laboured and pathetic a re- neſs. But in the moſt aukward man- 
monſtrance againſt killing ſheep and ner ima inable. For he makes uſe 
oxen for food ; may we not naturally of two diſtinct and diſſimilar reaſons 
be led to expect the ſame tender ſen- to Excite our pity—youth and worth. We 
timent to have guided his pen through- lefſne 7 In either of theſe caſes the 5 
out the remainder of the poem? We captive is to be thrown back into the 
certainly might. But how wofully ſtream. And were we diſpoſed to by 
are we diſappointed ! For in the very aſt, For what cauſe? the moſt pro- 25 
next paragraph we find him deſcribing bable anſwer would be, That they 
the moſt proper time to commit mur- ma) afford ſport on ſome future OCs 
der with as much eaſe and unconcern, caſion; when the one is advanced in 
35 if he had, in a moſt miraculous àge, and the other improved in 
manner, been inſtantaneouſly deprived quality ! 
of his reaſon and his humanity, It is The feelings of tenderneſs and hu. 
true he does not take up the poll. axe manity ſeem now to be totally ex- 
or the Ane, but the tapering rod and hauſted ; and every art and caution 
the well difjemtled fly. An honeſt and proper to be uſed in order to lure the 
undifſembled mode of committing mur- monarch of the brock is next deſcribed, 
der he reprobates in the moſt indig- till 
nant terms; but in the purſuit of an « To the ſhore, 
artful and judicious mode, he recom. © You gail [triumphantly] drag your un- 
mends us to paſs the temperate hours, reſiſting prize,® 


hut let him peak for himſelf— This ſcene concludes with the in— 


— All thy lender wat' ry ſtores prepare; imitable advice of humanity itſelf— 
But Jet not thy hook the tortured worm, ; 1 
Convulſice, twiſt in agonizing folds; —“ Thus pats the temperate hours,” — 


Which, by rapacious hunger ſ« atlow'd deep, , 3 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breaſt Thus! How? In committing mur: 


Of the weak, helpleſe, uncomplaining wretch, der by peacemeal !—Yet this very 
Harſh pain, and borrer to the TENDER 

Fand.“ | * Thompſon ſays in his Autumn, ; 
Here is certainly ſuch a mixture of « Poor is the triumph o'er the rimid bare? 


. ; May not his reade's ſay, 
affected tenderneſs, and ingenious cru- Peor is the triumph o'er the harmleſs fi 


elty as is no where elſe to be met Or may they not be tempted to cry out with 

with. But when we reflect that ten- the Smart in the pit, 

derneſs is driven from the heart to Oh! Jamie Thomſon, Jamie Thomſon Ob !! 
NY writei 


« With eye attentive mark the ſpringing 


titer in bis Autumn aſſures us, that 


g 5 hunting and ſhooting 
.. Are not ſubjefts for the peaceful muſe; 
Nor wilt ſhe fin with ſuch her ſpotleſi ſang. 


Can any reader think an unaffected 


tenderneſs to be the real character of 
the Maſe after what has been noticed ? 
Or, did ſhe not know that fiſhes were 


rt of the animal creation ? 
We ſhould be almoſt inclined to 


- think the humanity ſo often recom- 


# mended by Mr. Thomſon did not 
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ET ariſe from any tenderneſs which he 


ſelt in a degree ſuperiour to the ge- 
nerality of his ſpecies, did not the 
writer of his life aſſure us, that The 
tenderneſs of his heart was un- 
bounded, extending even to the brute 
creation. 

Allinconfiſtencies do in ſome degree 
partake of the nature of abſurdities. 
If however we examine carefully into 
the cauſes of the inconfiſtencies we 
have now been remarking, we muſt 
ſearch ſomewhat deeper than the ge- 
nerality of readers may be aware of. 
To account for them on the one hand 
by ſuppoſing Mr. Thomſon to have 
deen fond of catching fiſh and eatin 
them; or on the other hand to his 
having been a timorous horſeman, or 
an indifferent markſman, would be to 
ſubſtitute plauſibility for ſenſe. 

When the poet wrote and read the 
above - cited paſſages, it is obvious to 
every philoſophical enquirer, that he 
muſt uniformly have been influenced 
by fenſation, and not by ſentiment. 
Otherwiſe ſuch palpable inconſiſt- 
encies would never have been per- 
mitted to have eſcaped the confines 
of the cloſet, And thoſe who are not 
careful to diſtinguiſh, as they ought, 
ſenſation from fentiment, will be 
frequently liable to fall into ſimilar 
ingonkſtencies. Senſation may indeed 
give riſe to ſentiment ; but the ſenti- 


ment that ariſes from ſenſation, un- 


qualified with rational reflection, is 


ſubject to a variety of diſſimilar im- 


preſſions, which it is the province of 

reaſon to cortect. Reaſon will not 

allow us to ſuppoſe leſs cruelty is ex- 

hibited in drawing a fiſh to the ſhore 
Vol. III. No. 20. 
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by the aſſiſtauce of a ba bed hook, 


and then leavidg it to die a lingering 
death, than there is in putting an 


, inſtantaneous period to the Exifience 


of a bird, by the aſſiſtance of powder 
and ſhot, | 
It is not any particular mode of 
putting an end to the exifience of 
animals that affects the organs of ſen- 
ſation 3 but it is the circumſtance of 
our having, or not having, been ae - 
cuſtomed to practiſe thoſe particular 
modes that affects the organs of ſen- 
ſation with fimple or complex emo- 
tions, The tenderneſs of Mr, Thom- 
ſon is therefore evidently an acci- 
dental tenderneſs, which habit would 
have as eaſily deprived him of with 
reſpe& to birds, ſheep, oxen and 
hares, had he purſued hunting and 
ſhooting from his youth, or had he 
been bred a butcher, as it bad with 
reſpect to fiſhes, 
There are ſome particular de- 
ſcriptions of animals to which Mr. 
Thomſon has not thought proper to 
exiend his humanity. In this reſpet᷑t 
his philoſophy is vulnerable. A pht- 
loſopher muſt be exempt from preja- 
dice and partiality., If wolves will 
eat ſheep, will not ſheep devour thog- 
ſands of living infe&ts every day? 
Will nor the barn-door fowl eat flies 
and bugs ? Nay, it is highly probable 
that there are no animals who do not 
ſacrifice the lives of others for their 
own uſe, Let us ceaſe to eat the 
fleſh of ſheep and oxen from a prin- 
ciple of tenderneſs: Will not this 
principle operate with equal force to 
deter us trom drinking or boiling 
common water? in a Lee drop of 
which thouſands of little animals are 
not only found to exiſt, but to move 
in all directions with eaſe and rapi- 
dity, and to attack with avidity the 
little heaps of matter they meet with 
in their way. The earth teems not 
with large animals only. There is 
not a plant that grows in our gardens, 
there is not a grain that is carried fo 
our barns, nay, there is not a — 
ticle of organized matter that e 


not contain millions of animated 
P beings. 


by refleCtion, it is nouriſhe 
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beings. Thus it is that every thing 


living feeds on ſomething that either 
is, or has once been animated with 
life. And Buffon tells us that the 
killing of animals is both a lawful and 
an innocent practice, becauſe it is 
founded in nature, inaſmuch as the 
different ſpecies muſt of neceſſity prey 
upon each other. But | 

He who would recommend our 
whole vengeance tobe directed againſt 
particular ſpecies of the animal cre- 
ation, ſuch as the fox, the wolf, &c. 
only becauſe they are ſo formed as to 
reliſh the ſame kind of fleſh that we 
ourſelves are fond of, and will take 
the liberty (which we ourſelves take) 
to feed upon it when they can, muſt 
certainly forget, or diſbelieve the 
cauſe to which this diſpoſition has 
been aſcribed in the moſt ancient book 
extant. And he muſt at the ſame 
time forget that they are impelled to 
acts of this kind by the ſame cauſe 
that man is—by hunger, 

The tenderneſs that ariſes from the 


combined influence of ſenſation and 


reaſon, is that alone which produces 
philoſophical ſentiment. This kird 
of ſentiment no ſelfiſhneſs will influ- 
ence, no prejudice will annihilate, no 
habit will ſuppreſs. It is produced 

4 by me- 


EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


CURIOUS PARTICULARS RELATING TO ITS PRODUCTS AND TRADE 
WITH EUROPE. 


HE interval that occurs between 
the firſt emotion of public cu- 


rioſity, which an expedition to ſo re- 


mote and ſo unknown a couutry muſt 


be ſuppoſed to excite, and the gra- 
-tification of that curiofity by the ela- 
borate work which we may expect in 
the literati in Lord Macartney's train, 
may without preſumption be employed 


by the lucubrations of inferior genius, 


whoſe only effort can be to amuſe, 
When the Hiftory of the Embaſſy is 


publiſhed all other works muſt periſh, 


as the Alexandrian library fell before 
the Koran. 


With this idea I have 
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ditation, and it is made perfect by 


contemplation. It ever has reference 
ta the -paſt, the preſent, and the 
future. No change of ſituation can 
alter the courſe of its operation. No 
depreſſion of fortune can check it; 
energy, no proſpects of inierefl, ng 
powers of ambition, can circumſcribe 
its efficacy. It is capable of extend. 
ing its beneficent qualities for the ge. 
neral good, at the ſame time that it 
is aſſid uouſly attentive to the welfare 
of individuals. In proportion as our 
ſentiments are founded on rational 
principles they are leſs likely to be 
influenced by external changes, We 
become leſs and leſs expoſed to all in. 
temperate effects of ſenſation, whether 
of pain or of pleaſure, in proportion 
as our minds are made ſtronger by the 
principles of ſound philoſophy. And 
this is a conſideration that is well ; | 
worth the attention of every one who b 
would wiſh to be neither too much h 
elevated by ſucceſs, or depreſſed by gh 
misfortune ; or who would be pro- 
perly armed againſt the dreadful ef- 7 
fects of ſear ariſing from terrific ob. 


jects; or the no leſs fatal exhila- Wi'* 
rations of ſupreme joy ariſing, from We" 
the fulfilment of our warmeſt wiſhes, WW £ 
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ſelected ſome obſervations chiefly from 
the Abbé Raynal; and if you judge 
them worthy of inſertion, it will fave 
me ſome trouble, to whom, as the 
parſon of the pariſh, and a man of 
book learning, all my neighbours, 
who have the Chinamania, are per- 
petually recurring for information. 
China is a nation in which there 
are fe-w, perhaps, no idle people; the 
nation is ſo extremely populous, that 
the labour of every one is neceſſary to 
ſupply the community with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. When they are ap- 


prehenſiive of a ſcarcity, and this is 
— uo 


oncommon event, all the citizens' 
cout a moment's delay exert their 
noſt efforts to prevent it. Intereſt 
at be the ſecret or open ſpring of 


% i their actions, and the conſequences 
k intereſted views alone, lying, fraud, 
0 ad theft, diſpoſe the Chinele to be 
be nean-ſpirited, narrow-minded, ſelfiſh, 
d. ad coveteous. An European who 
2 buys filks at Canton 15 cheated in the 
it nantity, quality, and price; the 
te Foods are carried on board, where 
ur he diſhoneſty of the Chineſe Merchant 
a| WS; foon detected. When he comes 
de for his money, the European tells 
„e im: Chineſe, you have cheated me; 
a. that may be, replies the Chineſe, but 
er ou mult pay. But, ſays the Euro- 
'n pean, thou art a rogue, a ſcoundrel, 
be a wretch. European, anſwers the Chi- 


d neſe, that may be, but ! muſt be paid. 
11 1 European pays, the Chineſe takes 
no bis money, and ſays at parting; what 
ch has thy anger availed thee ? What 
by haſt thou got by abuſing me? Would 
o. it not have been much better to have 
f. paid at once, and to have held thy 
b. tongue. Wherever men are hardened 


o infult, and do not bluſh at diſho- 
m O neſty, the Empire may be very well 
g. governed, but the morals of the people 
1, muſt be very bad. 


© - Notwithſtanding this diſpoſition to 
fraud, which appears to be a diſcou- 
ragement to any connection with thoſe 
who practiſe it, yet the Chineſe de- 
rive a very conſiderable part of their 
E ſupport from their trade in ſilks, tea, 
procelaine, and ſome articles of leſs 
importance. In 1766 the Europe- 
ans expended in purchaſes, about 
ge WW 1,170,500l. of this ſum four-fifths 
were laid out in tea. The propor- 


+10 


„* r 


tion which Great Britain contributed 
of towards it, was 2 38,000l. in money, 
78, 87.5 ol. in woollen drapery, and 
1147: 0l. in various articles, brought 

from different parts of the Indies; 
rc WW amounting in all to near two- fifths of 
he the whole traffic of Europe. The 
ut commerce of France with China, took 
to from her, in the ſame year, money 
1e- 


and manufatures to the amount of 
| 198,500], But this is now entirely 
| 2 
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demoliſhed by the Revolution; ſo 
that we may calculate an acceſſion to 
our trade, of two-fifths of that ſum, 
making the commerce of Great-Bri- 
tain with China equivalent to that of 
all the other parts of Europe together. 
The bad ſucceſs of Lord Macartney's 
Embaſly ſhould not, therefore, be 
conſidered as an evil of any very great 
importance, when it is conſidered, 
that the ruin of our enemy's commerce 
may add nearly as much to our own, 
as his Lordſhip's moſt fortunate me- 
diation could have effected. 

I cannot conclude more properly, 
than by a ſhort account of the great 
article, for which we croſs the Indian 
ſeas. Tea is a ſhrub about as high 
as a tall myrtle. It is propagated by 
ſeeds, which are ſown in holes three 
or four inches deep. Nothing is uſed 
but the leaves; of which it bears 
great plenty when three years old, 
but fewer at ſeven years. At that 
age it is cut down to the ſtem, and 
ſhoots out ſprigs, every one of which 
bears nearly as many leaves as a whole 
ſhrub. It 1s cultivated in moſt pro- 
vinces of China, but is not equally 
good every where; though they are 
always careful to place 1t in a Sou- 
thera aſpect, and in valleys. The 
different degre2 of perfection in tea 
is not owing alone to the difference 
of ſoil, but {till more to the ſeaſon in 
which it is gathered. The firſt crop 
15 gathered in March, when the leaves 
are yet ſmall, tender, and delicate; 
and this 1s called imperial tea ; of this 
however we have little in England, 
it being reſerved for the uſe of the 
Court and people of faſhion. The 
ſecond crop 1s gathered in April, of 
a larger but inferior quality ; and the 
coarſeſt of all is that, which is ga- 
thered in May. Not content with 
exporting only the worſt ſort of tea 
to Europe, the Chineſe adulterate 
even that, with the leaves of other 
plants. We muſt therefore ſuſpend 
our judgment on the virtues or bad 
effects of tea, till we are ſatisfied, 
that we receive it in its natural ſtate, 
and 1t will then be neceſlary to 2 * 
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the mode of drinking it, at preſent 


uſed in Europe, hot, ſtrong, and 


with ſugar. Nor ſhould we paſs a 
definitive judgment till it is tranſ- 
lanted into our own climate; this 

as been attempted by Linnæus, the 
Botaniſt of Sweden, on a plant which 
meaſyred fix inches; it throve even 
in the open air of his native country ; 
but the final ſucceſs of his experiment 


SINGULAR WORDS. 


D* HINCE, of Cambridge, has 
in a Diary for the enſuing year, 
propoſed a queſtion, namely,“ There 
1s a word in the Engliſh language, to 
which if you add a ſyllable, it will 
make it ſhorter,” Short is the word 
required, to which if you add er it 
will then be ſorter. This is a para- 
dox, for the word, by being made 
actrally longer, becomes really ſorter, 
And now, vice wer/a, to contraſt with 
the above, I ſhall name two or three 
words, which, by being made ſhorter 
in one ſenſe, become longer in another. 
Plague is a word of one tyllable; take 
away the two firſt letters, and there 
will be a word of two ſyllables re- 
main, by which it appears the ague is 
four-ſixths of the plague : we have 
three other words of this kind, viz. 
teague, league, and Prague. 

here is a word in the Epgliſh 
language of five {yllables, from which 
if one 1yllable be deducted, no ſylla- 
ble remains Mono ſyllable. 

The two longeſt monoſyllables in 
our language are ſtrength and ſtreight, 
and the very longeſt word honorifica- 
bility. But this is an abſolete phraſe, 
and 15 not to be found in any voca- 
buliſt I know of, Bailey excepted, 
who has borrowed it from the Latin, 
in which language it has a letter more, 
VIZ. Ne ab oliradinit es: | | 

Heroine is, perhaps, as peculiar a 


REGISTER, 
I have never learnt. Certain it i;, 
that it cannot ſuffer ſo much by the 
change of ſoil, as it does by growing 
muſty in its long paſſage to England, 
and in the loſs of the falubrious falts 
which the ſea muſt exhauſt. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
CLERICUSs, 


word as any in our language ; the 
two firſt letters of it are male, the 
three firſt female, the four firſt a brave 
man, the whole word a brave woman, 
It runs thus, he, her, hero, heroine. | 

We have a term for a beggar, which {Ma 
may be divided without the tranſpo- ! 
ſition of a ſingle letter, with only the WWE” 
addition of an apoſtrophe, ſo as to 
make a complete fimple ſentence ; and 
ſuch a ſentence as a perſon of this de-. f 
{criptton may generally addreſs him- 
ſelf withal: the term is mendicant, 
and the fentence ariſing from its di- 
viſion—mend I can't, which moſt of 
them may too truly aſſert. 

Theſe words deferve remark, far. 
tar, papa, and murmur in Engliſh, 
toro in Latin, and berfter in the Turkih 
language; becauſe they each of them WW 
are the ſame fyllable twice repeated. 

We have ſeveral dyſyllable words, 

which read the ſame backwards as © 
forwards, ſuch ss apa, ala, leſol, refer, 
Wc. But we have very few which 
conſtitute a different word by a revete We 
reading; there ate theſe, /ewer, ever, 
repel, ſeuer, which read backwards 
make revel, reve, leper, YEVES ; and 
ra, by diſſolving the dipthong, 
when retrogradely read, will be area. 
Of tryſyllables there can't be expected 
ſo many; animal it is true will be 
found 'to make the Latin, and, by 
adoption, Enghth word lami na. 
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GRAND 


| | the wild © 
EZhill which ſhewed me a more tranſ- 
| Feng fight than ever the country 


Never, in all my life, left the 
country without regret, and al- 
Says returned to it with joy. The 
Et of a mountain is to me more 


8 greeable than that of the moſt pomp- 
as edifice; and meadows, and na- 
Era! winding ſtreams, pleaſe me be- 
ore the moſt beautiful gardens, and 
Ine moſt coſtly canals. So much does 


art appear to me to be ſurpaſſed by 


nature, and the works of men by the 


works of God. ; 
In a late journey which I took into 
f Suſſex, I paſſed over an 


8 
* 
— 


had ſhewn me before, either in Eng- 
land or Italy. The proſpects which 
in Italy pleaſed me moſt, were that 
of the Valdarno from the Appenines ; 


that of Rome, and the Mediterranean, 
from the mountain of Viterbo; of 
EZ Rome at forty, and of the Mediter- 


ranean at fifty miles diſtance from it; 


and that of the Campagna of Rome 


from Tivoli and Freſcati ; from which 


two places you ſee every ſpot of that 
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famous Campagna, even from the 
bottom of Tivoli and Freſcata, to the 
very foot of the mountain of Viterbo, 
without any thing to intercept your 
fight. But from an hill, which I 
paſſed in my late journey into Suſſex, 
I had a proſpect more extenſive than 
any of theſe, and which ſurpaſſed 
them at once in rural charms, in pomp, 
and in magnificence. The hill which 
] ſpeak of is called Leith-hill, and is 
about five miles ſouthward from Dork- 
ing, about ſix from Box-hill, and 
near twelve from Epſom. It juts it- 
ſelf out about two miles beyond that 
range of hills which terminates the 
North-downs, to the ſouth. When 
I ſaw, from one of thoſe hills, at 
about two miles diſtance, that fide of 
Leith-hill which faces the northern- 
downs, it appeared the beautifulleſt 
proſpect I had ever ſeen; but after we 
conquered the hill itſelf, I ſaw a fight 
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that would tranſport a ſtoic ; a ſight 
that looked like enchantment and 
viſion, but viſion beatific. Beneath 
us lay open to our view all the wilds 
of Surry and Suſſex, and a great part 
of that of Kent, admirably diverſified 
in every part of them with woods, 
and fields of corn and paſtures, bein 
every where adorned with ſtately rows 
of trees. | a 
This beautiful vale is about thirty 
miles in breadth, and about ſixty in 
length, and is terminated to the ſouth 
by the majeſtic range of the ſouthern 
hills, and the ſea: and it is no eaſy 
matter to decide, whether theſe hills, 
which appear at thirty, forty, fifty, 
miles diſtance, with their tops in the 
ſky, appear more awful and vener- 
able, or the delicious vale between 
you and them, more inviting. About 
noon, in a ſerene day, you may, at 
thirty miles diſtance, ſee the ve 
water of the ſea through a chaſm of 
the mountains. And that which, 
above all, makes it a noble and a 
wonderful proſpect, is, that at the 
ſame time that, at thirty miles diſ- 
tance, you behold the very water of 
the ſea; at the ſame time that you 
behold to the. ſouth the moſt delicious 
proſpect in the world; at that very 
time, by a little turn of your head 
towards the north, you look full over 
Box- hill, and ſee the country beyond 
it, between that and London; and 
over the very ſtomaeher of it, ſee St. 
Paul's at five and twenty miles diſ- 
tance, and London beneath it, and. 
Highgate and Hampſtead beyond it. 
It may, perhaps, appear. incredi- 
ble to ſome, that a place which affords 
ſo great and fo ſurpriſing a proſpect, 
ſhould have remained fo long in ob- 
ſcurity, and that it is unknown to the 
very frequenters of Epſom and Box- 
hill. But, alas! we live in a country 
more fertile of great things, than af 
men to admire them. Who ever 
talked of Cooper's hill, till fir John 


Denham 
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Denham made it illuſtrious? How 
long did Milton remain in obſcurity, 
while twenty paltry authors, little 
and vile, if compared to him, were 


REGISTER, | 
talked of, and admired ? But here F 


England, nineteen in twenty like h 


other people's opinions, and not \ : 


their own. 


# . 
—_— 
— ̃— . — — 


THE HORSE TO HIS RIDER, 


AN ELEGT, 


Written on the frequent wwanton abuſe of the 
powers of that noble animal, 


CEASE, Maſter ceaſe, a little mercy lend, 
Nor thus my reeking fides inceſſant flay ! 

Let thy ſharp ſcourge my lab'ring bones be- 
| friend, 

Nor thus my efforts cruelly repay, 
Since Morning's dawn near fourſcore miles 

I've ſped, 

And Day's meridian ſcarcely now is o'er, 
Oh! Jet me ſeck near yonder ale-houſe ſhed 
That lowly ſtable's hoſpitable door“ 


And muſt F paſs it? Oh! my trembling 
limbs 
Ye ſoon beneath your cruel load muſt fink ; 
My brain e'en now in faint delirium ſwims, 
For life faſt verges to deſtruction's brink. 


Bred in thy fields, 1 knew thy preſence well, 
And ever ran thy ſmoothing hand to gre-t ; 
Then friſk'd along the daiſy-fprinkled dell 
To ſhew thee early that my pow'rs were 
fleet, 


To pleaſe thy fancy I with patience bent 
My velvet ear to meet the Iron's heat, 
And all the torturing whims which Men in- 
vent 


To tame and ſhape us to their ends com- 
pleat. 


Fed in thy paſture, I with grateful ſpeed 
Have been the foremoſt with the tuneful 
pack, 
Nor Kill, nor hedge, nor wall, could e'er im- 
pede, | 
But o'er I brought thee on my faithful 


bac k. 


When late at Marts and Taverns thou haſt 
ſtaid. 


Thy ſenſe une qual to direct the road, 
O'er the dark heath - thro' rutted lanes I've 
neigh” d 


And bore in fafety home my drowty load. 
Oft wy dear Miſtreſs have I draun with carey 


Bath, "Jan, 26, 1795. 


POETRY, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


With her ſweet brood to join the village 
ſchool, 
And thought myſelf full proud when ſhe wouls 
ſpare 
One look, one pat, or call me her“ por 
Fool!“ 
With ſuch a charge for worlds I had not fell 
Nur giv'n alarm to thoſe ſo dear to thee= 
Then let compaſſion in thy boſom dwell, 
Nor furious thus increaſe my miſery! 


Oh! if Intemperance in her wil-eft hours, 
Has urg'd thee to propoſe the cruel bet, 
My once kind Maſter ! ſtrain no more my 

pow'rs, 
They fail beneath the arduous taſk that's 
let. 
Tf true the doArine which ſome Sages hold, 
Of tranſmigration's juſt and vengeful fate, 
Oh! think what horror will thy page unfold, 
How wilt thy ſuffer in thine alter'd ſtate! 


This day's baſe action then ſhall riſe in awe, 
And doom thee io ſome pannier'd Aſs's lot, 


Thy fides half famiſh'd, and thy back halt 


raw, 


Standing neglected near thy Maſter's cot. 


Or, ſome grim Tyrant, bent on pelf and 
blood, 
May bring on thee a premature old age; 
An out-cait cripple, ſell thee trom his ttud, 


To meet the Collier's, or the Sandman“ 
rage. 


Ah! doſt thou pavſe—thy heel forget its 
| ſtroke 
Too late thou muſt confeſs the deed accuiſtij 
Too late has mercy in thy heart awoke, 
My eyes grow dim, my mighty heart 
burſt ! 1 


Farewell !—affeted by my mournful tale, 
Some breaſts may feel the keenneſs of re- 
morle 5 
And ſhould my fate but turn Compadlion's 
{cale, 
A future Race may bleſs the Dying Horſe. 
W. MEY LER. 
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VICE TO COUNTRY POLITI- 
o, weed your corn, and plough your land, 
And by K1nG GEoRGE's intereſt ſtand, 
= Caſt prejudice away; 
W. ler heads leave State affairs; 
Ive railing oer, and ſay your prayers 
For ſtore of corn and hay. 
ith politics ne ler break your ſleep, 
t ring your hogs, and worm your ſheep, 
And rear your lambs and calves; 
e Royar GEORGE Will take due care, 
Wit France and HorLAN p ſhall not dare 
| Attempt to make you flaves, 


A LAW CHARACTER, 


AN EPIGRAM-. 


i Farmer's Son was late a Lawyer made, 
| With educa'ion low and ſcant; 
t ſoon found out the quirks and tricks of 
trade, 
And brought his clients all to want : 
t fell, Y which, he bid adieu to garret floors 
lee And rented high an houſe per ann. 
l _ the honeſt plough he held before, 
and thinks himſelf an oneſt man. 
dar thoſe who know him from his early birth 


3 And watch'd his practice in the la hos 
My Jong fince have paſs'd their verdict on his 
* worth, 
* . Es 1 

at 1 And think him ſtill—a man of fra 3 
old, 
* | TO DELIA ; 
fol by Nie bas adopted the preſent prevailing Faſhion 
cate | RE among Laties, of WEARING NO WAISTe 

| I7HAT means, ſo publicly diſplay'd, 
Au 7 4 8 
8 ws | W. This ſcorn of Nature? Why deſpiſe 


WT hat heart-bewitching ſhape ſhe made! 
= Why thus her lovelineſs diſgaiſe? 


dot. Has ſhe, unlaviſh of her ſtore, 
Denied a brighter grace. you crave ? 


 haif 


and a 
Jo faultleſs, wiſh you to be more? 
e; & Boaſt more than ever yet ſhe gave? 


ud, hat, *thwarting thus her fond defie 

& To fix my Fair on Beau:'y's throne, 
Ambitious of a name ſtill higher, 
vou, ſcornfully, her charms diſown ? 


Or, conſcious of tee vaſt a ſway 
& O'er human hearts, has Delia found + 
By ſuch a garb, the ſureſt w. y 
Lo ſhield them from a future wound? 


IWhate'er the motive you profeſs 
For ſuch a negligence of form, 

Alas! I cannot iove you lets, 
| Tho other breaſts you ceaſe to warm |! 


But, ah! let Reaſon claim your care; 
| Tho' in diſguiſe be thus confin'd 
he beauties of the form, — beware 
To cleud the beauties of the mind L 


Let Faſhion once the charm remove, 
Which rivets of each heart the chain; 


Cexs'd are the vitories of Love ? 
Each captive triumphs o'er his pain! 


PROLOGUE 
To the Wheel of Fortune. 


A Farmer late, (ſo country records ſay), _ 
From the next market homewards took 

his way; 

When, as the bleak unſhelter'd heath he 
croſt, 

Faſt bound by winter in obdurate froſt, 

The driving ſnow-ſtorm {mote him in his 
courſe, 

High blow'd the North, and rag'd in all its 
force; | 

Slow pac'd and full of years th' unequal ftri'e, 

Long time he held, and ſtruggled hard for 
fe; 7 

Vanquiſh'd at length, benumb'd in every part, 

The very life-blood curdling at his heart, 

Tarp'd he ſtood in frozen fetters bound, 

Doz'd, reel's, and dropt expiring to the 
ground, | 

Haply his dog, by wondrous inſtinct frauglat 

With all the rea&ning at ributes of thought, 

Saw his ſad fate, and to his dying breaft 

Cloſe curring his devoted body preſs'd, 

Then howP'd amain for kelp, till pafing near, 

Some charitable tuſtic lent an ear. 

Rais'd him from carth, recall'd his flitting 
breath, | 

And faatch'd him from the icy arms of death, 

do when the chilling blait of ſecret woe 

Checks the Soul's genial current in its flow 

When death, like lethargy, arreſts the mina, 

Till man fe rgets all feeling fer his kind, 

To his cold heart the friendly Muſe can give 

Warmth and a pulſe, that force; him to live; 

By the ſweet magic of er ſcene beguile 

And bend iy: rigid muſcles to a ſmile, 

Shake his ſtern breaſt with ſympathetic fears, 

And make dis frozen eye lids melt in tears; 

Purtuing ſti 1 ber life reſtoring plan, 

Till he perceives and owns himſelf a man. 

Warm'd with theſe hopes this night we make 
appeal 

To Britiſh hearts, for they are hearts that 
tech. 


EPILOGUE 
To the Woeel of Fortune. 
THERE are, what ſhall I call them? two 


great Powers, 
Who turn and over urn this World of ours 
Fortu e and Fully—though nut quite tle 

fame 5 
In property, they play each other's game; 
Fortune makes poor men rich, then turns 

em 0'er | 
To Fo'ly, who ſoon ſtrips them of their ſtore, 
— Oh ! 'twas a mighty neu and. cy hit, 
When Pat O'Leary ſuapt a wealthy Cit, 

For 
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For why? his wants were big, his means 
were imall, - 1 

His wiſdom leſs, and ſo he ſpent his all; 

When Fortune turn'd about and jilted Pat, 

Was Fool or Fortune in the fault of that? 

oSir Martin Madcap held the lucky dice, 

He threw, and won five thouſand in a trice ; 

Keep it! cried Caution—No, he threw again, 

Kick'd down the five and cut with Minus ten. 

— Giles Jumble and his dame, a loving pair, 

No brains had either, and of courſe no care, 

Till, woe the day ! when Fortune in her ſpite 

Made Giles High Sheriff, and then dubb'd 
him Knight : 

Up they both go, my Lady leads the dance, 

Sir Giles cuts capers on the wheel of chance; 

Heads down, heels over, whirl'd and whifſk'd 
about, 

No wonder if their ſhallow wits ran out; 

Gigg'd by their neighbours, gull'd of all 
their caſh, 

Down corre Sir Giles and Co. with thunder- 
ing craſh. 

Who ſays that Fortunes blind? ſhe's quicker 

fight | | 

Than moſt of thoſe on whom her favours light; 

For why does ſhe enrich the weak and vain, 

But that her ventures may come home again ? 

Paſſed thro” like quickſilver, they loſe nor 
weight 

Nor value in their low motive fate ; 

No ſtop, no ſlay, ſo faft her clients follow, 

F'er one mouth ſhuts, another. gapes to ſwallow; 

Whilſt, like a conjurer's ball—prefto! be gone! 

The pill that ſer vd Sir Giles, now ſerves Sir 
john. 

Sir Euſtace had a fair and lovely wife 


' Form's ro adorn and bleſs the nuprial life, 


Fortune's beſt gift in her beſt giving mood, 

Sir Euſtace made that bad which Heav'n made 
good, 

Baſely allur'd her into Folly's courſe, 

Then cutſ'd his fate, and ſued aut a divorce, 

Unjuſt, at Fertune's cruelty to rail, 


When we make all the miſeries we bewail, 


Ah | generous patrons, oa whoſe breath de- 
pends 
The ſortune of the Muſe and ys her friends; 
If in yout grace this night you ſhall beſtow 
One ſprig of laurel for your Poet's brow, 
Impart to me your flattering commands, 
And ſign them with the plaudit of your hands. 


—— ——¾—˙ 


EXPOSTULATORY ODE, 
To a great Duke and a litils Lord, 
BY PETER TIN DAR, ESQ, 


UST one word more, my lords, before we 

part— 

Do not vow vengeance on the tuneful art; 

"Tis very dang'rons to attack a poet 

Alſo ridiculous<the end would ſhow it. 

Though not to ritto read I hear you're 
able, 

Read, then, and learn inſtruction from a fable, 


| Gat a good handſome beakfull by good pull 


To folks like you fo clever, verbam ſa, 


THE PIG AND MAGPIE==A FALL, 


Cocking his tail, a ſaucey prig, 

A Magpie hopp'd upon a pig, 

. - To pull fome hair, forfooth, to line his wh 

And with ſuch eaſe began the hair attack, 

As thinking the fee-fimple of the back & 
Was by himſelf, and not the pig, poſi hl 


The boar look'd up as thunder black to My, 

Who, ſquinting down on him like an arch with 
Inform'd Mynheer ſome briftles muſt be Wb 

Then buſy went to work, not nicely cullag 


And flew without a ©** thankye“ to his 
The pig ſet up a diſmal yelling ; | 
Follow'd the robber to his dwelling, | 

Who like a fool, had built it mid a bran 
In manfully he allied, fall of might, 
Determin'd to obtain his right, 4 

And midft the buſhes now began to ſcrimi 


He drove the magpie, tore his neft to rags, 
And, happy on the downfall, pour'd his vil 
But ere he from the brambles came, alu; 
His ears and eyes were miferably torn, 
His bleeding hide in ſuch a plight forlorn, 
He could not count ten hairs upon his bal 


This is a pretty tale, my lords, and pat: 


—— 
A FABLE, 


BY ABATE BERTOLAs 
( From Mrs. Piczzi's Travels.) Kc 


VWALEING fall many a weary mile 
The lizard met the crocodile ; 

And thus began - How fat, how fair, 

How finely guarded, fir, you are 

*Tis really charming thus to ſee | 

One's kindred in profperity. N 

I've travell'd far to find your coaſt, * 


But ſure the labour was not loſt: - 
For you muſt think we don't farget 69 
Our loving couſin nuw ſo great; Ss 
And tho” our humble habitations oy 
Are ſuch as ſuit our ſlender ftations, 
Tae honour of the lizard blood 
Was never better underſtoad. 


Th' amphibious prince, who ſlept content, 
N er liſtening to her compliment, 

At this expreſſion rais'd his head, 

And pray who are you ? coolly ſaid; 
The little creature now renew'd 

Her hiſtory of toils Tubdu'd, 

Her zeal to fee her couſin's face, 

The glory of her ancient race; 

But looking nearer, found my lord 

Was fait afleep again and ſnor d. 


Ne*er preſs upon a rich relation, 

Rais'd to the ranks of higher ſtation; 

Or if you will diſturb your coz, 

Be hoppy that he devs but dose. 
Fe RETAON! 


RETROSPECT 


N the review of political occur- 


ences laſt month we ſlightly hinted 
N cprobacion of the ſyſtem of African 
ode ecru; fince that was written, the 
rand queſtion of the abolition of the 


Neue trade has been again debated in 
ir houſe of commons—we wiſh it 
ad not, becauſe the diſcuſſion at this 
ne, though decidedly in favour of 
Mee meaſure of putting an end to the 

TS: human traffic, we conceive cannot 
Wead to any good purpoſe whatever. 
We fear the abolition of ſlavery at 
lis moment is contended for by the 
ajority of its ſupporters upon the 
me principles on which the doctrine 
f equality is founded. Although 
many perſons, from the pureſt motives 
of philanthropy, ate friendly to the 
emancipation of that hitherto ſuffer- 
ing part of the human race, the Afri- 
can flaves, when it can be effected 
vithout endangering the ſafety and 
welfare of our colonies, yet it is to be 

EZ feared the tendency of agitating the 
queſtion now, will defer the period 

| of its ultimate termination. The a- 
bolition of the trade in ſlaves is the 

{firſt ſtep towards the abolition of 

= ſlavery, and the emancipation of the 

= ſlaves in the Weſt Indies; but. this is 

a work, which, at the preſent mo- 
ment, to be either beneficial to the 

= ſlaves themſelves, or to this country, 

© muſt proceed by flow degrees. Thoſe 
are not times for reform, when you 
cannot ſtop at the point you wiſh. 
France, one of the fineſt countries in 
Europe, by attempting haſty reform, 

ert, bas been deſolated, and miſery and 
6: wretchedneſs entailed upon its people, 


: and from which ſtate, in ſpite of all 
the ſucceſſes of its arms, it will re- 
quire many generations to recover. 

| The preſent ſituation of Ireland has 
excited a great ſhare of public atten- 
= ton, The claim of the Roman ca- 
& tholics, who demand an entire par- 
@ ticipation with the adherents to the 
8 eſtabliſhed religion, in all civil and 
political capacities. This claim, 
however. popalar in that kingdom, 
Vol. III. No. 20. 


* 
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appears to be incompatible with the 
ſecurity of a proteſtant crown, and 
contrary to the oath of the King of 
Great Britain; taken at his corona- 
tion, and of courſe with the unity of 
the Britiſh empire. It is ſufficiently 
demonſlrated by the experience and 
practice of mankind, that an eftabliſh- 
ment of ſome religion is eſſential to the 
order and tranquillity of a ſtate ; and 
to preſerve ſuch it is neceſſary to con- 
fine the diſtribution of offices of truſt 
and emolument to perſons of that per- 
ſuaſion. It is impoſſible therefore to 
admit the preſent claim of the catho- 
lics in Ireland, without expoſing the 
lawful government of that country to 
the greateſt danger, and probably 
laying the foundation either of a civil 
war, or the ſeparation of the two in- 
tegral parts of the Britiſh empire. 
They are indeed, entitled, on general 
principles, to complete lerarion. If 
any thing remains incompatible with 
ſuch a toleration, it ſhould be inſtant] 
removed, But that is all to whic 
they have any juſt title, or which can 
be accorded them conſiſtently with 
principles of known and general po- 
licy. If ſuch a claim were granted on 
the part of the Roman catholics, there 
is no reaſon why it ſhould be refuſed 
to the proteſtant diſſenters either in 
Ireland or in England. Notwithſtand- 
ing the various attempts which have 
been made to influence the minds of 
the catholics in that kingdom, it is 
devoutly wiſhed that lord Camden 
will ſhortly remove all the difficulties 
which were to be apprehended. 

The moſt important event which 
has occurred upon the continent, as 
far as relates to the political fituation 
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of this country, is the negociation - 


entered into between the French re- 
public and the court of Berlin. This 
meaſure, it is believed, has determi- 
ned the Empreſs of Ruſſia to enter 
warmly into the confederacy againſt 

rance; and we are further aſſured, 
that a treaty between the court of 
Ruſſia and this kingdom is on the 


Q 
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point of being concluded, by which 
the former binds itſelf to a vigorous 
co-operation with us in the war, 
Should this event really take place, 
ſo powerful an addition, under the 
preſent circumſtances, gives us hope 
of a ſpeedy and ſucceſsful termination 
to the conteſt, 

The activity which has been lately 
ſhewn by the new board of admiralty, 
and the different ſquadrons which are 
cruizing for the more general pro- 
tection of our trade, while they in- 
tercept that of the enemy, we hope 
and truſt will receive the unanimous 
ſupport of all ranks of people, in 
augmenting and manning our wooden 
batteries from every convenient port 
in the kingdom—lIt is the navy of 
England that muſt teach her enemies 
moderation, amidſt their recent un- 
paralleled ſucceſſes. 

The very conſiderable, and we 
fear too well authenticated debt of the 
Prince of Wales, has become a ge- 
neral topic of converſation—To call 
upon parliament to pay it would be 


County Intelligente. 


Saturday, February 28. 


THE mayor and juſtices of Canterbury, vi- 

fited the butter, cheeſe, and corn markets 
in that city; when a quantity of butter, defi- 
cient in weight, was ſeized; and ſeverai de- 
fective weights and ſcales were cut in pieces, 
and deſtroyed, | 

Mr, —— Turner, jun. ſhipwright in Chat- 
ham dock-yatd, aſſiſting to raiſe a large piece 
of timber, the rope breaking, he was killed on 
the ſpot by its fall; a young man of excellent 
character and great merit, 

Monday, March 2. 
book binder in Canterbuty, was found hanging 
in his workſhop in that city, He had mani- 
feſted ſymptoms of approaching derangement 
of mind ſome time before, 

The Mary American brig, of Boſton, ar- 
rived at Dover from Calais, with 103 youths, 
accompanied by their teachers, who had been 
ſent from England previous to the war for 
their education at St, Omers, The joy they 
felt on landing was not to be deſcribed, they 
having been moſt cruelly treated in France 
during their retention, 
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of this bumane and generous officer. 
Mr. George Lecount, a 


certainly impolitic, not to ſay unjuy 
—and to leave the Prince, whey 
married, liable to all the inconveni, 
ence of this burthen, would be equal) 
degrading, We therefore truſt, fq 
the honour of the preſent family up 
the throne, that ſome mode of liqui. 
dation will be adopted, without ad. 
ding to the preſent very heavy bur. 
thens borne by the nation. 

The enormous advance of lat 


years upon the prices of all ſorts of * 
proviſions, notwithſtanding the im. 5 Le 
provements in agriculture, has been * 
long felt by the middling and lowe . 
clailes of life; but the more recent ll 


" i 
* 
— — 


augmentation upon thoſe articles, 
particularly bread corn, occaſion ed in 
part by the ſeverity of the winter, 
have cauſed ſome ſerious alarms in 
various parts of the kingdom. Theſe 
call very forcibly upon government io 
uſe the utmoſt vigilance in inveſti. 
gating thecauſe of anevil which may, 
if not timely ſtopped, prove more 
deſtructive than the ſword of cur 
enemies, 
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Wedneſday, 4. A ſeaman belonging to the 
Jupiter, of 50 guns, at the Nore, ſlipped from WR 
the maſt head, ſtruck one of the yards, and 


fell into the ſea, ſeemingly without life. Mr. 
Warren, firſt lieutenant of the ſhip, being upon : 
the quarter-decle, in his full uniform, in- 00 
Rantly jumped overboard, called to the thip's 5 
crew to throw out a rope, with which he ſwam | 

to the unfortunate man, and faſtened round his 4 
body, by which he was hauled on board, and | 
his life miraculouſly ſaved, by the intrep'dity 


Thurſday 5. A female Junatic,. name un- 
known, was diſcovercd by a labourer in a wood, 
about a mile from Chatham, unable to move, 
and almoſt ftarved ; ſhe was conveyed to the 
work houſe, were it was found both her legs 
were mortified to the bone, ſo as to render am- 
putation immediately neceſſary, though with 
little probability of preſecving life, 

Friday 6. Two troops of horſe, from the 
Tith and 22d light dragoons, detached from 
Canterbury for Whitſtable, in conſequence of 
a ſerious diſpute between the ſalvers of the 


French ſhip Hero, brought to that place from 
| | O08 
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the Girdler Sand; but on ſome flores which. 
4 been landed being given up, the veſlel 
Jes for Margate, and the. military returned 
xceably to their quarters, 
W Monday 9. The following ſhips of war, 
ect of tranſports, ſailed from the Downs 
Sr Emboen : 
Fu, p; Adm, Harvey, 


Capt. Bazeley. 


= Thunderer 74 Bertie. 
Jonůon 724 Duck worth. 
E Culloden 74 Troubridge. 
WE Ruſſell 74 La comb. 
Aadromeda 32 Sai heby, 
bo Proſerpine — 99 Frazer, 
Leda 32 Woodley. 
W King's Fiſher 18 Goſſelin. 
4 Peterel 16 Gower, 


W The oyſter-grounds at Whitſtable, Faver- 
Wim, Milton, Queenborough, and other parts 
We the coaſt greatly damaged; large quantities 
oyſters upon the ſhoals being killed by the 
Pie froſts, 
EZ William Webb, ſervant to Mr, === Clarke, 
Gutcher, of Merſham, being ſent out with 
Pest, was taken up dead, near Allington ; 
poſed to have fallen from his horle in a fit. 
W Monday 16. By an order from General 
mith, commander in chief for the Kent 
ſir, a piquet guard, of cavalry and infantry, 


dis mounted for conſtant duty in the city of 


Canterbury. © | 
Wedneſday 18. The Lent Afſizes began at 
Maidſtone, before Sir W. H. Aſhhurſt, and 
ir Beaumont Hotham, knts, when 47 pri- 
Wners were tried, four of whom received ſen- 
ence of deaths Richard Chapman, for 
order; William Wilſon, for highway rob- 
$ery ; Georg: Curties, for horſe ſealing 3 and 
George Savage, for theft, The three latter 
Pere reprieved by the judges, but Chapman 
Wreered for execution. 
A ewe, belonging to Mr. Odiarn Coates, of 
Neu Romney, on being killed, was found to 
Patin fix fine lambs, almoſt ready to yean, 
Saturday 21. The ſhipwrights of Chatham 
gock-yard, amounting to 600, all left their 
Pork, becauſe houſe carpenters were employed 
© finiſh the cabins, and other inſide works, 
n order to haſten the fitting of the ſhips, 
They refuſed to return till the carpenters ſhould 
e diicharged,' Sir John Hehſlow, ſurveyor of 
he navy, endeavoured to perſuade them to 
cede from their reſolution, as nothing but 
c neceſſity of. a ſpeedy equipment of the ſhips 
7 public ſervice, was urged by the Navy 
hond in defence of introducing houſe-carpen- 
u into the docks, Perſuaſion proving in- 
tual, and the ſhipwrights peremptorily re- 
uling to appear at their mufters, they were 
charged, together with the quartermen and 
dir apprentices. | mY 
ln the evening a number of perſons of dif- 
ent deſcriptions, among whom were ſome 
ers, aNembled in Chatham market, «nd 
mpelled the butchers to ſell their meat, ſome 
% and others at 44d. the pound, 
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Monday 24. Richard Chapman, about 22 
years of age, convicted at the affises at Maid- 
ſtone, for the murder of John Winder, at 
Ruckinge, was conveyed from the county gael 
to Penenden-heath, executed, and his body 
deliveres for diſſection. Upon his trial this 
hardened criminal evinced the utmoſt uncon- 
cern; and denied the whole evidence adduced 
againſt him, which, though circumſtantial, 
was ſo clear and firong, that the jury in a few 
minutes pronounced their verdicdt—guilty. 
His behaviour on the judge pronouncing the 
awful ſentence of death, was as unfeeling as it 
had been the whole time of confinement z no 
perſuaſions, no injunction, could make any 
ſerious impreſſion on his obſtinate diſpoſition; 
but ſoon afier condemnation he confeſſed his 
having commi'ted the murcer, from a (udden 
deſite of getting the money he had ſeen in 
poſſe ſſion of the deceaſed. At the fatal tree, 
the ſpectators were ſhocked by his obdurate 
impenitence, and total inſenſibility of a future 
ſtate, notwithſtanding the humane and pious 
exhortations of the attendant chaplain, He 
left the world without uttering a word! 


PROMOTIONS, &c, 

Cornet George Beſt to be lieutenant, vice 
Sayer, refigned; Hon. Philip Roper to be 
cornet, vice Beſt; in the Kentiſh troop of 
gentlemen and yeomanty. 

Captain William-Henry Birch to be major- 
commandant ; firſt lieutenant James Parker to 
be captain of a company; George Rich to be 
firſt lieutenant vice Parker; James Cochrane 


to be ſecond lieutenant ; in the Northfleet 


volunteers, 

Mr. William Chandler, ſurgeon, to be an 
alderman of Canterbury, in the room of 
George Gipps, eſq. reſigned. 

Philip Stephens, elq. created a baronet, 
made one of the 'lords of the admiralty, and 
re-choſen a repreſentative ſor the port of 
Sand wich. 

The Rev. Robert Foote, by the hon. and 
rev. the lord biſhop of Litchfield and Coventty, 
to a prebendal ttall in the catbedrai of Litchfields 


BIT. 
March 1. At Wateringbury, the lady of 
Sir C. Style, bart, of a ſcn. / 


MARRIAGES, . 

Feb. 28, At St. Fiith's, Watling-ftreet, 
London, Mr. Richard Whitehead, to Miſs 
Mary Wilkinſon, third caughter of Mr, George 
Wilkinſon, both of Chatham. 

March 3. At Rocheſter, Mr. Henſlow, 
wine-merchant, to Miſs Stevens, daughter of 
Thomas Stevens, eſq. ö | 

6. At Chatham, Mr. William Mackey, 
paymaſter of marines, to Miſs E, Wilkinſon, 
iecond daughter of Mr, G. Wilkinfon, 

18. At Hearne, Mr. — Shadden, farmer, 
of Reculver, to Miſs Suſanna Daniels. | 

19. At Denver in Norfolk, john Thur- 
low Dering, eſq. nephew of the rev. dr. De- 
ring, prebendary of Canterbury, to Miſs Reeves, 
of Downham, in that county, 

21, At 
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21. At Farningham, Mr. William Walker, 
ſteward to Lord Romney, to Miſs Maſters, 
23. At St. 4Alphage's, Canterbury, Mr. 


* 


1 Stubbs, filverſmith, of London, to Miſs 


arah Nolloth ; and Mr. John Collard, of 
Wincheap, to Miſs Suſannah Nolloth ; both 
daughters of Mr, John Nolleth, late of that 
city. 

24. At Folkftone, Mr. John Finn, grocer, 
to Miſs Margaret Tapley. 


— — — 
DZzATHS. 


Feb. 28, At Chiſlet, aged 25, Miſs Eliza- 
beth Denne, eldeſt daughter of Mr, Thomas 
Denne z a dutiful child, a kind and tender 
relative, of amiabie manners, and good diſ- 

oſi ion. 

March 1. At Hunton, in his $7th year, 
Pai Beeſton, eſq. 

3. At Canterbury, Mr. John Faulkner, 
yeoman,: formerly maſter of the Star inn. 

5 At Buckland farm, near Maidſtone, 
Mrs. Springet, wife of Mr. J. Springet. 

Lately. at Chatham, after 24 years confine- 
ment with the gout, Mr. —— Letley. ſen. 

5. At Canterbury, aged 70 Mr. Thomas 
Pornell, ſen, formerly an eminent gingerbread 

v but had many years retired from bu- 
21s. | 


12 In St, George's, Canterbury, Mrs. 


- 1ances Broadley, reli of the late John 


— — _ 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


perch 2. Marc h 9. March 16, March 23. 
0 4:40:64 4%. 4-14 v8 $$: tn 
Beef, - perſcore [8 0 9 67 6 8 67 © 8 67 o 8 + 
Mutton, per pound =-ſo 6 Q ©|o 54 0 60 5 o 60 5 © 6 
Beef, - per ſtone =|2 8 3 82 8 3 382 3 612 424 
Mutton, per ſtone-[3 8 4 613 6 4 63 6 4 43 6 4 4 
Lamb, = per ſtone S- | - -w w/e  - - | — 1 — — —w 
Pork, - per ſtone —-[ 3 8 4 63 8 4 813 8 4 413 3 4 8 
Veal, < per ſtone [3 $ 5 ol3 4 55 O13 6 4 8|3 0 4 8 


REGISTER, 


Broadley, eſi · of Dover; in ber the po, 
well as many others, loſt a moſt bountifuf i 
friendly benefactreſs. : 
13. In London, of a decline, whither h. 
went for medical advice, univerſally refpeay 
for his kind and friendly diſpoſition, Mr Joh 
Auſten, of Weſtwell, late of Horton farm, i 
Chartham, 


18. At Hearne, Mr, — Wanſtall, n 
penter, | 

19. Mrs. Ann King, matron of the Ka 
and Canterbory Hoſpital, 

Lately, the hon. Mrs, Hatton, mother 
George Finch Hatton, eſq. of Eaftwell-ga, 

21. At Rocheſter, after a long 1ineſs, ti 
Rev. Charles Allen, 30 years Vicar of i 
united pariſhes of St, Nicholas and St. C 
ment, in that city. 

22. At Tenterden, aged o, Mrs, Dulls 

At Dover, Mr. john Archer, bost- builes 

27. At Canterbury, of a decline, aſterg 
months illneſs, in the 23th year of his 37H, 
Mr. Jobn Jones, bookſeller and ſtatioper, u. 


one of the proprietors of the Kentiſh Gaze, 2 
a young man of the faireft proſpetts and nl 
promifing expeQations; univerſally reed 
for his integrity and goodneſs of heart ; wii 


merit and great natural ability, as well az k 
perſevering induſtry in buſineſs, will ly 
make his loſs felt both by his friends andy 
public, | 


—  — 


Head of Cattle, fold each Day. 


Beaſts, - about 1,800 2, 500 
Sheep.” © == © 6,500 10,000 
Lambs "2 te — 1 


2,400 
9,500 


Prices of Tallow in London. 


} March 2. | March 9. | March 16. | March 23. 

Per Cut. „ 85. doit. &o , . . . % [io ts . 
Town Tallow » 53 6 oo[;26 ᷣ 00536 ooo oof 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow | 56 0 58 056 © 58 5b o 58 [53 560; 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow -|56 0056 056 569 oo 
Stuff - - » 433 0 44 0330 44 033 440 [320 46 0, 
Graves o© oo{[9g©o 2241 009% o oo 

Good Dregs - se oo 30 080 oo|80 ool 


Average Price at Clare, St. James's, and Whitechapel Markets. 
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By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS 
From Feb. 21. to March 14. 
INLAND COUNTIES, Feb. 21. [Feb. 28. [March 7.)Mar. 14. 
ä „ „ tf 4 $4 %:-* [ 
Middleſex 4 Fa =-.69 --23.] 62 26} 04 3:1 (g -; & 
Surry = - - - (162 662 6 62 10|63: 6 
Hertford - - - -» [| G6: 4 60 38300 38162 6 
Bed ford — 24 3 | 58 6{60 4|62 0 
Huntingeon - - - $9 0 | & 8 e | 
Northampton - - 59 1059 8 | FI Wy: v2 
Rutland — — — 5s 09 59 58 © | 
Leiceſter - - » j162 2 | 6: 60 1162 4] 
Nottingham - - aint 0:1 06-4 4.8T-:::& 8 
Derby + - - „ 09:23:67." 4 1029.3 Ex ©: $1 
Stafford +» . - «Mia 21:68 4103.20 793-.-.4 | 
Salop - - - - 60 6 j 62 1062 5 | 8 9 
Hereford « - - Fe 5 $ "C1. <8- '0& ] 68-80 7 48” - 4 
Worceſter — - - 1 06; 106 206 [63 3 
Warwick - 5 - [£66 - „ese - a [65:: ©] 66 $4: 
Wilts - — — „a S149} S140 8 | 
Berks - - - » jo e $56: 362 10 
Oxford +» - - » [{60 460 6160 6160 4 
Bucks — - - eg 8 60 860 83863 o 
Brecon — - - 60 9 60 950 10 60 10 
Montgomery — - - 1154 - 9] 54 $554 '$] $4 85 
Radnur = - - 59 059 058 1158 14 
MARITIME COUNTIES. | | 
| 5 Diſt. C Eflex += - - - 59 1061 1160 6162 61. 
= 21 4 Keat - - - TS 7x6 v3 x6: 8&7 $63 | 
x; Sulſex = 4 0 5s 1055 1056 656 8 
g Suffollæ - - 6s 76 359 11 6 
„ LCambrie = J 64% B53 22 
2 = Norfolk > — -.&69 in 157 "21 157-6] 8% 38 
ws Lincoln — - = $2654 7159 1134 111 
{ * York - « - - $5 -32-| 53-7 [5% 9153-5 
: ; Durham - — »- 3 9 | 63 ene 30 
* 5 ? Northumberland - - 149 49 o 49 742 6 | 
4 | etna - - » 3s S159 7 36 - | $9 44 
£ Weſtmoreland +» - - 87 07:87 499.01 87 © T6 
A T Lancafter = - [7 462 953 964 5 
* 7 ? Cheſter - - 58 459 12| 538 10| 59 10 
; Flint — — 57 6 59 358 1050 © | 
Denbigh - - 16361 10 62 0 62 9 
$ Angleſea — - — — — | ea — — — | ce — 
Carnarvon — - = || 59 0o|60 1060 1061 4 
Merioneth - - - 634 463-6164. 51 0s: 8 
Cardigan - - © SS 3430 93-30 4 | = 1 
Pembroke - - - 45 2 46 0 | 44 8 46 of 
9 Carmarthen = = - 52 0151 252 0 50 11 
Glamorgan - Fa + || 62 10% 467 11 62 7F 
Glouceſter - - - [62 3600 862 6 62 6] 
10 4 Somerſet - - 161 760 961 5 60 nn 
Monmouth - - 162 36 8963 8 60 10 
Ry Devon - - - [63 7163 8163 10| 64 10 
Cornwall - - - lss 67 557 2157 4 
1 Dorſet +» - - - {58 2|59 1459 3} 59 3 
Hants - - 157 4158 4159 359 3 
— ono 
AVERACE of ENGLAND and WALES, 
Per Orr 188 41 10% „ls 1 


KENTISH REGISTER, 
Average Prices of Wheat from Feb. 21. to March 14. 


| 21+ — 7. 14. | | 21- | 23 | 7: ; 
Difes | 5. 4. 2 441% . ere 

82 $159 4160 8863 3 7 160 5069 1162 of 66 

58 1058 1058 358 5 8 [60 769 61661 6 62 

36 11157 1157 558 3 9 54 2153 884 1763 

52 6.53 3 [53 46 03 10 [bz 061 62 461 

50 551 351 51 50 8 11- | 59 760 1061 167 

35 7156 356 557 5 in 7 8g 7 59 ol 59 


Return of IP heat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London. 
From March 2 to 23, 


3 


March 2. March o. | March 16. March 23. 
Ne of\ Price N. of Price No | Price Nuof Tow; 

Ars. s. . | 5 4. EA . 4. 2 

22064 779 85 8 70 71 „570 © 

240 64 1025 [65 170 %%% 8 16269 6 | 

40 |63 iz70 [bes ON] 24 659 6 [ 90069 © | 

782 63 522 [64 555 off 47168 6 
145 | 62 712 [64 369 [68 6 164968 o ö > 
22262 30 63 6 435 68 O 293 67 6 5 
510 01 892 6 8438 [67 6 488167. © 4 
678 61 350 |62 ©} 184 [67 off 615}66 6 ; 

<4 | 59 235 ba : © 145 66 o 22 5 66 o | 6 
rob | 55 15439 26065 6 26162 Oo 

- }:8 10 j65 10958 „ : 

2 56 160 64 © 2.4.5 4 

14 | 55 137 63 © Hh 
gcc 30 7 159 © 

| 250 | 62 0 
| 33 145 © 

i — |. — 
Total Aver. Total Aver. Totalf Aver. tans Aver , 
2948060 1105832 64 4 [13250 66 144939 867 111 | 


Average Prices of Sugar, Feb. 25 ta March 18. 


Per Cut, | Feb. 25. 4 March 4. ] March 11. | March 18. 
7 3. 4. 7 $. 4 | „ We [ "IIB 4 
Exclufive of the Duties bz 16 10 [2 19 42 19 11 


Prices of Heps in Southwark, Canterbury, and Maidflme. 


Southwark, March 2. March 9g. March 16. March 22. | 
ne. FITTEFTT * 1 Tx — 
nenen 3 6-6} 
Sues — .< - *. [3.10.4 014 4.4 213.3. 33613 3. 3 26| 
ms. -..-> = 13.104 W1$:54: 4413-3. 4-413.3 44 
Pock rs. j : | | 
r 3" 37316 e1 3-10 -5- © 
Suſſen 41 19 4 03 15 4 10 3 12 4 103 12 4 10 
Farnham - - 6 6 9 84 0.7 O4. © 6 64 © 6 6 
Worceſter - - » 3 10 4 43 3 4 42 10 4 of2 10 4 © 
Canterbury. 1 : , 
Bags - < - © 319 4 3 12 4 41 10 4 $1310 4 4 
Pockets 316 4 4318 4 104 O 4 1044 O 4 12 
Maidſtone. 1 5 | | 
Bags - 43 T0 4 21310 4 3 10 3153 10 4 4 
Pockets + 3 15 4 814 0 2 713 15 & £$146:0-4'4 
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Beans 
Tick Beans 
Peas 
Hog Peas 
T ares 
Malt, Brown 


- Amber 42 46 0142 46 
. Pale - 46 47 6146 47 6 


Per Sack. 
Flour, Fine, 


»-oo Secondilag7 o o 


„ © md 
Rough Meal 
Feed. 
Clover = = 
Trefoil - + 
Cinquefoil — 
Ryegraſs = 
Saintfoin =. 
Turnip — 
Canary —. 
Per Laſt. 
Rape 


1 


22 29 
38 41 0139 41 
36 39 © 
40 86 © 


A 


LoxDon, March 


Q» 


. d | 
5 64 647 66 
34 38 


27 37 


OO GOO 


42 44 © 
a 


40 52 © 
490 © 


40 44 © 


130 43 © 


4 18 0:12 20 © 


36 116 
8228 


16 28 c 


| — 


zl. 3403 fl. 381. 


351. 401.1361. 


23. 
3. 4. 6. 5. 4. 
50 by C 
14 39 C 
26 37 6 


35 120 
5318 
30 41 0 
18 30 0 


10 18 © 


CANTERBURY, Feb. —Nlarch. 


28. \ 7. 


| 1. $ 1. 


56 61 57 62050 


34 3534 
31 34.31 


24 27,24 


36 4236 
40 4442 
60 70,60 
40 44,40 


50 olgo 
51 O51 
52 0,52 
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9022 
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MarnsTone, Feb. - March. 


Werkly Prices of Coax, &c. Fes. 26, to Marcy 23. 


26. [. | 12. 109. 7. | 
. | | 3 
50 6056 6058 6205 654 
34 3539 33,39 
34 36132 36/33, 36/34 35133 
20 30117 35/19 35/119 od 
38 40136 4230 4242 44.38 
40 44/42 44 44 4040 
70 800% 75180 84/70 8052 
$2 44144 4644 47139 56146 
16 17173 75170 75170 15172 
C — 4 42142 4444 50042 
© — 442 44/44 46/45 
© — [44 47% 4850 52 
© —[44 47/48 50048 
c —143 45]4+ 45/44 45/42 
0 — 40 42124 43/42 
0 — 38 434 42/40 
15 54]. —— 0 56 5344 
22 247 2611 22012 23116 
. | 
22 24119 24117 22120: 2219 
40 42] — 38 42 
— 14 191 2916 20 15/13 
E 


CRANBROOK, Feb. March. 


14. 
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54 6c 


45 
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5 wil BANK * * 
== "NR . 8 
ig <= Stock. 1 ww [3 per centi& _— | 1 : e 
— 1524 643 Þ * Mov we 6 86 ann. tan 8 — N 
O 2| 153 | 63z 24 7 794 E — tock. Serip Bonds Old | ew | Ex- | 2 
62 3 1534] 64 6224 63) 7% | 947 1 — 18 — wer Old New Bil, any r Lens Lottr. T 
4 kk, 4% \63346az 942 | 182 ED ann. | ann. Bills. Bi: ent. Cent 8 Omel! Tickets. 
< 5 647 6234 1 798 | 94g g2 87 | 182 — 7pr.} —» | — ils. Scripg Sc 2 j —— 
= 14 ſhut 6 1 754 | 9 p | T9) 82 | 1814 18 | — Sat 2 * Sctip.ſ um Engliſn 8 
wWun , — 4 7 704 75 — "Pan 34 — 1 — — 24 4 10pr\ 571 | bs 5 by : | Iriſh 
c 7 — mY 3| 794 045 | — 82 1 141 — 8 2 4 K 24 9 4804 3 a „ dio 8:8 
9 624 79% | 944 | — 5 | 1814] — 2. a2 | 804 17 [16 2 a 
O W — . 5| 79% thr — | 18 5 — MF 4 9 \ 635 _—_— 14 416 O| —- — © 
1 1544] — A 4 28 243 631307 — 2 
AR 6 — — 2 R 419 16 16 of < — 
12 | * 2 624 7 944 8 4 — — 22 3418 14 4 — — 
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the king's letters, of the 16th 
or 17th of July, and on his way back 
he heard of the horrid deaths of Ber- 
Ethier and Foulon, as well as the im- 
minent danger of M. de Bezenval, 
commander of the Swiſs troops, who 
had been ſeized at Villenaux, and 
= threatened with the ſame fate, on ac- 
count of an intercepted letter, in 
which he had ordered M. de Launay 
to defend the Baſtile to the laſt. 
Neckar immediately wrote a letter of 
interceſſion from Nogent to the ma- 
giſtrates of Villenaux in his favour, 
and received in anſwer, that they had 
ſent to Paris for orders concerning 
him. Neckar was welcomed at Ver- 
gailles with ſuch demonſtrations of 
general and exceſſive joy, that the 
democratic writers nol compare it 
to nothing leſs expreſſive, than the 
tranſports of the Romans when Cicero 
vas recalled from exile. He preſented 
C himſelf to the national aſſembly, com- 
plimented them highly, and was no 
less complimented and flattered in 
return. 
R 
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NrckaR had been recalled by 


A few days after he made his tri- 
umphal entry into Paris, and the gra- 
tifications of vanity were never more 
amply diſpenſed to any conqueror in 
ancient Rome, than they were upon 
this occaſion to M. Neckar. Thoſe 
voices which a few days before found 
the greateſt difficulty in pronouncing 
vide le roy, now filled the air with 
the univerſal ſhout of vive M. Neckar. 
He endeavoured to convert this mo- 
ment of popular applauſe and enthu- 
ſiaſm to an excellent purpoſe, by at- 
tempting, in an eloquent ſpeech, to 
perſuade the Pariſians to {end orders 
for the releaſe of M. Bezenval, and 
at the ſame time to ſet the example 
of a general atnneſty, as the means of 


reſtoring peace to the diſtracted king- 
dom. Bur M. Neckar was yet to 


learn the difficulty of managing a 
factious and outrageous populace, who 
having already kicked off every de- 
gree of ſubordination, abominated 
every thing that bore any relation to 
peace, order, humanity, or juſtice. 
The reſuſal to comply with a requeſt 
which he had taken the utmoſt pains 

do 
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to enforce, and which he, to a cer- 
tainty, thought he might have com- 
manded, tarniſhed all the glories of 
the triumph, and rendered the over- 
whelming flatteries of the day diſguſt- 
ing and nauſeous, 

It was peculiarly unlucky that in 
this attempt, fo truly conſonant to 


fallen into two political errors of ſuch 
importance that they ſerved much to 
weaken the enthuſiaſm of his admirers, 
and to leſſen the general opinion con- 
ceived of his abilities, The firſt of 
theſe related to the national aſſembly, 
and the ſecond to the Pariſians. The 
former, and by much the greater, was 
his applying to the city of Paris tor 
the liberty or life of an accuſed cri- 
minal, and at the ſame time for a 
geaeral pardon, knowing, that as the 
national aſſembly now iupphed the 
places both of the ſovereign and par- 
liament, there was no other power 
exiſting which could lawfully grant 
either. This wasaccordingly, ina very 
great degree d iſtaſteful to that aſſem- 
bly. It was indeed but too true, that 
Paris was faſt aſſuming the ſhape of 
an independent republic, and making 
alarming ſtrides towards the poſſeſſion 
of power; and it was no lels true, 
that th2 national aſſembly, though 
fully aware and apprehenſive of the 
danger, yet, whether through want of 
{pirit, or through whatever other caule, 
did not venture to attempt conhning 
that turbulent capital within due 
bounds of ſubjection; but they were 
by no means pleaſed or ſatisfied that 
her independence or power ſhould be 
formally acknowledged by a miniſter 
of ſtate. 

The fecond fault was his addreſſing 
the electors of Paris as a legal body, 
when their proper functions extended 
no farther than to the chooſing of re- 
preſentatives; and the new command 
with which they were entruſted by 
the people on the 13th proceeded 
merely from there being no other body 
of men in whom they could imme- 
diately confide; but that refractory 
popuiace, who abhorred every degree 


virtue and humanity, he ſhould have 
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of ſubordination, were already hey. 
tily tired of the government excer. 
cited by the electors, and were beide 
become much diſſatisfied with, and 
extremely jealous of them on the very 
grounds of Neckar's ſpeech; fo tha 
when he probably thought he a; 
highty flattering and pleaſing the 
people by the compliments he paid, 
and the powers wich he attributed ty 
their council at the Hotel de Ville, 
his-e.oquent harrangue was producing 


* F S * g 
a directly contrary effect, and exc. 


ting the utmoſt diſguſt and averſion n y 
the minds of the crowd. For tie 1 
council having already given a pro. 1 
mile that Bezenval ſhould have hi; | 
liberty, and having likewiſe ſent 2 We 
proclamation for general pardon ail Wa, 
peace round the different municips. Wh 
lities for their approbation, the peo. Wi, 
ple conidered this as à flagrant in. Wh 
vation of their moſt ſacred rights, and . 
reſtriction upon their new powers f Bat, 
determination on the queſtions of BW; 
peace or war, as well as on their f.. 
vourite exerciſe of adminittering (un. We 
wary juſtice; and being now further 
irritated by this direct and public ay. Wa, 
eal to an authority which was becom 
in the higheſt degree odious, they i 
grew outrageous, and a ſecond ge. 
neral tumult was expected and chrea. Wi; 
ened. 85 t 
The council at the Hotel de Ville Wh 
ſoon perceived their danger, aud g 
having immediately retracted te ty0 1 
obnoxious meaſures, the committee 
of electors, finding that they ven 
conſidered and to be treated as ul..rp- Wt 
ers, endeavoured to fave themiclv 
by as ſpeedy a reſignation of ther With 
ſeats. The whole government of ti: Wh 
tumultuous capital was then placed ui 
a body which was called the repreiei- Wt 
tative aſſembly of the commons « Wh 
Paris, with the mayor, M. Bailly, « Wah 
its head, | it 
The more violent of the mal- co 
tent diſtricts in Paris were 10 inſlamel f 
at the very mention or thought of 
amneſty, that they ſent a acputatio un 


to the national aſſembly, partly ! 
complain of the attempt, and part 


( 


\ warn them againf adopting or giv- 


ea function to ſuch a meature. The 
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| ſembly, who were not much more 
© Wilpoſed than themſelves to approve 
ac reit, declared that a tribunal ſhould 
oa be appointed to try the late mi- 
04 ers, and other delinquents, and a 
"% WWWommittce appointed in the mean 
the Je to examine into the accuſations 
aid, aint them. The aſſembly likewiſe 
an Iecreed, that Bezenval thould be kept 
lc, rer ſafe guard at Brie Comte Ro- 
cug ert, the town where he was then 
*Cl- WW nfined. Fhis was to him the moſt 
1 11 WS: cunate clauſe that ever was or could 
tue Ie penned ; for the writers on both 
Pio. des acknowledge or declare, that 
138 go human power could have prevented 
1: 2 WWnother public murder if he had bee: 
a ronght to Paris. This opinion was 
dipa. . fully confirmed by the follow- 
Peb. rg fact, that thirty thoutand frantic 
© 1- BS arifians waiced for him a whole day 
aud 1 the Place de Greve, and had, wien 
'5 0 vage pleaſure, all the inſtruments of 
'> 01 WWniult and death prepared for his re- 
r H. Neption. | 
lum. indeed it was evident that things 
ther ere now arrived at ſuch a pitch, that 
c ap-: o ſecurity for liberty, property, or 
come ite could be found in the country, 
tne N haleſs ſome eſfectual curb was ipeedily 
ge- placed upon the revengeful and cruel 
ea pirit of the people; for it had al- 
„ready ſpread with dreadful difplay 
Vile Ito the provinces, where they had 
aud 32 taken up arms as ſoon as 
© 1110 hey heard of the revolution at Paris. 
mo: Frery bad man (and that oder was 
wee g leaſt as numerous as uſual) made 
uber. de public good a pretence for wreak- 
nette no his malice upon his private ene- 
then es. The tenants thought thi: a 
of the = opportunity for fhaking off all 
ced 1 Wcpendance on their landlords, and 
rein Bl onverting their farms into ettates ; 
ons uad petty wars were thus generated in 
ly, 8 Various parts between the former and 
le landed proprietors. Numerous 
eh her fources of diſcord were invented 
ame found, and details of crimes and 
tofu vekies were echoed from every 
0 0100 Suarter, 
rely 10 F As the city of Paris already poſſeſ- 
Py d, Or was faſt advancing to the pol- 
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ſeſſion of the real power and authority 


of the nation, without a direct nomi- 
nal aſſumption of its government, 
and the exerciſe of that power was 
rendered leſs diftaſteful and ir. vidious 
to the provinces and to the people ac 
large, by its paſſing through the me- 
dium of the national aflemb:y, which 
was apparently reſponſible for mea- 
fares in which it acted liule more 
than a ſecondary part; it may not 
perhaps be unneceſſary to make ſome 
enquiry, how that authority, which 
was thus paramount to all others in 
ſo great and extenſive an empite, and 
ſo immenſe a population, was itſelf 
conſtructed, regulated, and directed. 
We (hall Hkewiſe take notice of 
ſome correſponding circumſtances and 
cauſes, which were either ove:looked 
in our former letters, or did not at 
the time come within our knowledge, 
bui winch rended in a lefs or greater 
degree to facilitate the accompliſh- 
mentof arevolution, which, taken 1n 
all its parts, is without example in 
the hiſtory of culivated nations, and 
of long-eltabliſhed governments. 

In the courſe of about three weeks, 
that vaſt and turbulent metropolis, 
which was deſtined to give the law to 
a whole empire, had undergone no 
leſs than three revolutions in its own 
conſtitution of government, Having 
in the firſt inſtance thrown off all 
eſtabliſned authority, whether derived 
from the ſovereigu or from their own 
municipal inſtitutions, the capital 
ſeemed expoſed a prey to every ſpecies 
of diforder, violence, and of the moſt 
unbounded anarchy. In this alarm» 
ing and dangerous ſtate, it happened 
moit fortuuateiy for that city, and 
probably ſaved it from continual 
ſcenes of plunder and maſſacre, that 
the better order of citizens perceived 
within their reach the means of eſta- 
bliſnipg, atleaſt, a temporary autho- 
rity, which might tend to preſerve 
order and to afford ſecurity. The 
body of conſtituent electors, who re- 
turned the deputies from Paris to the 
ſtate, were of courſe compoſed of the 
principal citizens in their reſpective 
diſtrids; they amounted 10 about 

three 
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three hundred, and luckily for the 
capital, poſſeſſed in a high degree the 
good opinion and confidence of the 
people. On theſe the opulent and 
better part of the citizens immedi- 
ately caſt their eyes, as capable of 
forming acentral, effeQive, and what, 
with any other people to manage, 
might well have proved a permanent 
body of magiſtracy. There were ſuf- 
ficient cauſes on which to found this 
expectation of permanence; for the 
electors were in fact, in their ſeveral 
diſtricts, the direct repreſentatives of 
the people, being elected by them, 
which the deputies at Verſailles were 
not, they being created by the three 
hundred, and holding a very remote 
connection with the people at large, 
to whom they were but little known, 
and to whom they gere not bound by 
any obligation, It was however 
happy, that theſe conſiderations ope- 
rated powerfully upon the bulk of the 
people in the firit inftance, thro? 
which the government of the capital 
was for ſome days carried on ſmoothly 
enough, and the authority of the new 
magiſtracy would have ſeemed com- 
plete, if it had not been for thoſe oc- 
caſions of murder or maſlacre which 
called forih the ferocity of the rabble, 
when all laws, government, and au- 
thority, and all reſpect to perſons, 
were trampled under foot. 

The eleftors were too ſenſible of 
the critical ſituation of affairs, and 
too well acquainted with the diſpoſi- 
tion of the p-ople for whom they 
were to act, to be at all ſolicitous for 
the pre-eminence to which they were 
called ; on the contrary, it was at the 
earneſt ſolicitation and repeated en- 
treaties of the moſt valuable part of 
their fellow-citizens. that they ven- 
tured ypon the arduous taſk of yo- 
verning the capital. 'Their conduct 
was ſuch, during the ſhore continu. 
ance of their power, as to gain the 
approbation of all the ſober part of 
the citizens; and for a few days, the 
applauſe which they received even 
from the rabble was boundleſs, and 
the merit and importance of their ſer» 
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vices wete univerſally acknowledge, 


nor did their ſubſequent condygilf 


afford any fair ground for cenſure, 
But the natural levity and inc, 
ſtancy of the Pariſians, their groſs jy, 
norance, their mortal abhorrence 9 
ſubordination, and above all, thy 
horrid ſuſpiciouſneſs of temper, whit 


induces them to imagine treachery if 


villainy in the moſt indifferent, q; 


molt innocent, or the moſt praiſe. 
worthy actions, rendered it imp 


ſible for any man or ſet of men loi 


to preſerve their favour, or to co, 
duct their buſineſs in any manng 
which could afford ſatisfaction, and 
which would not even in the co. 
cluſion be attended with imminen 
danger. We have ſhewn in a forne 


letter the narrow eſcape which tl 


electors had from the ſuſpicious rap: 


of the multitude, when, on accout 


cf the impreſſion made on their hu. 


manity by Neckar's eloquence in 
favour of Bezenval, and of a ſimila 
diſpoſition operating on themſelvest 
endeavour to heal the bleeding wound 
of the nation by a general amneſy, 
the rabble conceived theſe acts « 


. wiſdom and virtue to be fo flagran 


an invalion of their new ſovereignt, 
and like other deſpots not endurins 
any partners in power, that they wer 
on the paint of carrying their reſent. 
ment to the extremity of puniſhment, 
Indeed, it ſeemed clear, that nothing 
leſs than the fortunate and inſtar. 
taneous perception of their dange; 
which ſtruck the eleQors, and tht 
conſequent immediate dereliction d 
their ſeats and authority, was like! 
to preſerve their perſons from tit 


ſummary execution of the lanthorr, If 


or their houſes and property fri 
deſtruction. 

It ſeemed, however, as if the body 
of electors had either ſome - previol 
notice that the tide was beginning t 
turn, or that they had ſo perfect! 
knowledge of the temper and dilpe 


fition of their new maſters, that thi 


foreſaw to a degree of certainty 1 
event which was to take place; #0 


ſome days before this final iſſue, * 
{nel 
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not be overlooked, and which was 
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ey were yet loaded with praiſe, and 
hat all ſeemed to acknowledge the 
Importance of their ſervices, they 
led a meeting of the ſeveral diſ- 
Writs, and propoſed to, and ſuc- 
Seeded in perſuading them, to elect 
0 deputies, who ihould conſtitute 
g temporary adminiſtration, and who 

ight in the mean time form a 
Icheme for a future permanent muni- 
ipal government. Nothing could 
Shave been more judicious or more 
fortunate than this meaſure. When 
the day of evil and of danger ar- 
Wived, the new adminiſtration filed 
jup the chaſm which their ſudden de- 
ſreliction of office would have made, 
and by obviating the confuſion which 
muſt otherwiſe have taken place, af- 


forded the electors an opportunity to 


Fretire with the Jeſs notice of obſerva- 


tion, and to ſeek for ſhelter and ob- 
FS livion in the maſs of the people. But 


| veither their prudence, caution, nor 
the timely and fignal proof which 
they had given for their diſintereſted- 
neſs, were ſufficient to preſerve them 
from the molt virulent inveRive and 
$ abuſe, nor from the dangerous charge 
of ambitious defigns, which they di— 
© rected to the prolongation and increale 
of their power, 


Among the novelties for which the 


late elections of deputies to the ſtates 


had given occaſion, one of the moſt 
£2 eſſential, and which was indeed pro- 
ductive of conſequences that were at 


| the time little thought of, was the 


new diviſion of Paris into fixty diſ- 
tricts, which then took 


This 
meaſure, which was intended merely 
to facilitate the elections, held out an 
ouiline of form and order which could 


place, 


turned to great account in the ſuc- 
ceeding convulſions. . The eaſy 
means which it afforded of ſummoning 


1 the people of each diſtrict to confer- 
ence or action upon the ſhortelt notice 


diſps WE was inſtantly perceived; and the 


t they 
ty the 
3 for, 
whit 

the 


committee of electors which, in the. 
beginning, preſided in each, beſides 
introducing habits of regularity and 
order, were the means of paſſing re ſo · 
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lutions, or decrees, for the preſerva- 
tion of internal quiet, and the ſecu- 
rity of perſon and property. By this 
means much of the violence and con- 
fuſion which muſt otherwiſe have 
taken place was prevented; and to 
this cauſe, and not to any ſuperior 
virtue in the people, (to which it has 
been cauſeleſsly aſſigned,) we are to 
look for that appearance of order 
and government which was obſerv. 
able at the commencement of the 
revolution, and for ſome time after. 

In each of theſe diſtrits general al. 
ſemblies were held, at which every 
inhabitant was permitted to ſpeak 
and vote; and each formed peima- 
nent committees of police and admi- 
niſtration. Theſe aſſemblies framed 
reſolutions, which carried the force 
and effect of laws in their individual 
diſtricts, and in as many others as 
they could induce to coincide with 
them; they hkewiſe iſſued procl ma- 
tions, granted paſſports, ſtopped and 
examined carriages and paſſengers, 
opened packages, and were beyond 
meaſure anxious and vigilant in the 
exetciſe of a molt teazing and vexa- 
tious indiſpoſition, which reached ta 
every thing, and which nothing 
could evade or reſiſt, 

But the abſence or loſs of influence 
of the electors was ſoon followed, by 
the departure of every degree of de- 
cency and decorum from theſe meet- 
ings. It has been aſſerted by cre- 
ditable obſervers, that it would be 
impoſſible for a native of any other 
country to form even a remote con- 
ception of the noiſe and tumult which 
prevailed in theſe aſſemblies; and 
that the foreigner who chuld for any 
length of time withſtand the preſſure 
of the former upon his ſenſes, need 
never give any other demonſtration of 
the ſoundneſs of his head, or the 
firmneſs of his nerves. All the bold. 
eſt and moſt impetuous of the ſpeakers, 
to the amount ſometimes of a hun- 
dred, were to be ſeen at the ſame 
inſtant, ſtraining their lungs together, 
each endeayouring to drown the 
yoices of his competitors, and * 
that 
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thai he alone would be heard, Yet 
this con:ention of noſe, this confuſion 
of voices, ſo totally unintelligible to 
all fttangers, was fo far uaderſtood 
by the ſurrounding crowd, whole 
organs of hearing and perception 
ſeemed endoed with powers calculated 
for the purpole, that the-general cla- 
mour was f:equently increaſed, or the 
jerriog diſcord of the haranguers en- 
tire}y interrupted, by the loud ſhouts 
of approbation, or the deep roar of 
execration and threat, which they oc- 
caſionaliy drew forth, The ingent- 
ous device of one of the preſidents of 
theſe aſſemblies, will perhaps afford a 
clearer idea of the diſorder which pre- 
vailed in them than any deſcription. 
Ibis man had a drummer conſtantly 
ſtationed at the beck of his chair, 
and when the noiie and tumult role 
to ſoch a piich as to be 13{uppoertable, 
and trat 1 his efforts to produce 
order and ſilence were totally difre- 
garged, he gave the fignal for beat- 
ing the drum, which was done with 
ſuch vizcur and effect, as ſoon 10 
oer poner ali other notfes; and this 
was continued, until the people 
ſhewed ſome figns of recovering their 
temper and reaſon. 

In this ſtate of things, Paris was 
rzther to be conhdered as a confede- 
racy between fixty diſtinct Gemo- 
cratical republics, than as one com- 
mon wealth, or as adling under one 
fimple form of government. Each 
individual diſtrict was independent in 
its own adminiltration, and allowed 
no ſuperiority of diſtinction or au- 
thorny to ariy other, Upon ſending 
deputies from one of theſe depart- 
ments to confer with or make an 
propotzl to another, it wasJaugh-bie, 


1 not nidiculous, to behold the mimic 


forms of ſtate ceremonial which were 
obſerved on both fides, the deputies 
being treated with all the obfervance 
and honours which could have been 
ſhewn by one ſovereign power to the 
ambaſſadors from another. In pro- 
ceſs of time, a tew of the moſt tnibu- 
lent, noily, and generally profligate 
demagogues, became the leadeis in 
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every aſſembly, and leading the myl. 
titüde as they pleaſed, al! power in 
every department came by degree 0 
be virtually lodged in their hand; 
white the ſerious and better part of 
the citizens abſt2ined from going to 
theſe tumultuous meetings, where, 
beſides being ſtunned by the noiſe and 
clamour, they were expoſed to the 
groſſeſt inſults from the loweſt of the 
rabble 

Thus, by degrees, the government 
of a miliion of people, who, havin 
thrown off l eftabliſhed anthony, 
and iubotdination, fancied themielves 
fr-e, and who, it mignt without much 
hyperhole be ſaid, had gone mad in 
beer purſvit of liberty, becauſe 
e in the hands of a ſev hun- 
drcas of the melt worthlels among 
themſelves 3 men equally deſtitute of 
character,. property, principle, and 
the molt common portion of moral, 
political, or general knowledge. 
"Theſe, however, na'uraily became 
the inſtruments of men of much 
greater knoxlegge and capacity, but 
as little troubied the fcreples or p in- 
ciple as themſelves. The new re. 
publican clubs, of which the Jaco. 
bins became the molt noted, and «ho 
had their dependent ſocieties, ready 
ro execute their orders upon the 
ſhorteſt notice, in every town of 
France, were compoſed of the mc 
turbulent, da ing, and hot-heaced 
men in the kingdom, or perhaps that 
exiſted in any c untry, Many of 
theſe were adepts in the new philo- 
ſophy, and all of them ſufficiently 
learned in the new viſionary thecries 
of government, as to be capable of 
ſpreading confuſion and anarcby 
through all mankind, ſo far as their 
influence and communication could 
poſſibly be extended, All the repub- 
lican party, ihe moſt viſionary cheo- 
Ties, and the boldeſt innovators in the 
national aſſembly, became mem bers of 
this club; and it foon became the fa- 
ſhion that all laws, all meaſures, and 
ail bufineſs brought forward in that 
body, were firſt diſcuffed, prepared, 
and digeſted by the Jacobins, whole 
ſanchion 
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Wnfion was the ſure paſſport to ſuc- 
es. Being thus doubly fortified, 
Puling the tumultuous rabble in the 
WG x:y departments of Paris through the 
Boſtrumentality of the demagogues, 
who excited them to whatever pitch 
Jof outrage and violence they were di- 
Ereted, on the one hand; and govern- 
ling the national aſſembly itſelf by a 
decided majority, as well as by the 
terror with which they ſtruck the mo- 
Ederate party, on the other, their 
power ſeemed to be unbounded ; the 

more eſpecially, as it was extended 
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through every part of the nation by 
their deputies and emillaries. Thoſe 
af the club, whether members of the 
aſſe mbly or not, who were the moſt 
violent in their republican principles, 
and the moſt diſt:nguiſhed for their 
invincible animoſity to monarchy in 
all its forms and relations, which 
they deteft-d ſo mach as no tuendure 
even the name of king, bat ſubſti- 
tated the terms Geipot and tyrant in 
its ſtead, held the firlt place among 
the Jacobins, and gave the tone to 
a!] tne reſt, 


— 


— 
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CONVERSATION IN THE SHADES. 


gate / Have often wondered, 
| 4 Goldſmith, what could 
induce you, while on earth, to take 


the pains you did in traducing my 
works; in contradiction to the ge- 


neral opinion of ſuch an enlightened 
gage as you lived in. 

Gold/. It was ever a maxim with 
I. * , 

me, that an honeſt man ſhould at all 


times follow his own conviction ; and 
that it is beneath the dignity of an 
author to pay an implicit deference 


to public opinion: actuated by this 
principle my ſentiments were deli- 


& vered with freedom on any ſubject 


that occurred in converſation; or on 
which I employed my pen. | 
Shale. And not unfrequently, my 
dear Doctor, without any regard to 
ume or place: your ſincerity, how- 
ever, deſerves commendation ; but 
still I muſt trouble you to gratify my 
curioſity on this ſubject, by giving 
me your reaſons for thinking my dra- 
g matic works ſo very low in the icale 
Jof merit, 

8 Gold/; In truth then, I ever re- 
E garded them as more calculated to 
amuſe the imagination, than to en- 


: lighten the underſtanding or amend 


„ 


Enter SHAKESPEAR and Dr. GOLDSMITH. 


the heart: your witches, ghoſts, black 
ſpirits and white, blue ſpirits and 
gray, with all the motley train of a 
ſick man's delirium, were ſurely un- 
worthy of a place on the ſtage ; they 
might ſerve indeed for a goſſip's ſtory, 
in a chimney corner in the dark age 
you lived in; but that they ſhould 
have ever afforded entertainment, to 
the moſt enlightened minds, in a far 
more enlightened period 1s to 'me 
aſtoniſhing. | 
Shake}. Your obſervations, and your 
manner of making them, convince 
me that you are true to the principles 
with which you ſet out: and how- 
ever much I may differ from you in 
opinion, generoſity compels me to 
eſteem and admire that noble and 
manly fimplicity which characterized 
you above, and which you ſeem in- 
clined to preſerve here ; but you will 
pardon me when I tell you it is im- 
poſſible with truth to pay the {ame 
compliment to your judgement : every 
one who has ſtudied mankind with 
accuracy muſt know, that a dire@ 
appeal to the underſtanding in the 
cauſe of virtue is what few, if any, 
will attend to; that in order to con- 
Vvince 
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vince it is firſt neceſſary to pleaſe; 
that to make a man what you would 
have him you mult begin with him as 
he is; and in ſome degree indulge 
his humour to ſecure his attention : 
the human heart is like a child. To 
make inſtruction palatable, you muſt 
allow to each their toys; and wean 
them to perfection by degrees: this 
I attempted, and poſterity has crowned 
my labours with approbation and ap- 
plauſe, 

Gold. Had they done no more, I 
might perhaps have thought their 
praiſes not ill beſtowed ; but to ſet up 
any author as an idol, in contradiction 
to common ſenſe, was more than 1 
could bear; and Iwill not undertake 
to ſay that my impatience might not 
ſometimes overleap the mounds of diſ- 
cretion. 

Shate/. Methinks I diſcover in your 
remarks the jealouſy of a rival; pray 
did you ever write plays ? 

Gold. Certainly ! why is it poſſible 
you can be ignorant of that; has not 
the farce of the Good natured Man” 
and She Stoops to Conquer“ yet 
penetrated theſe regions? 

Shake/. Never to my knowledge ; 
but as the paths of litcrature are nu- 
merous, you muſt not ſuppoſe that 
the trumpet of fame only reverberates 
the tumultuous applauſe of a 'l'heatre ; 
or that her report 1s confined to the 
Drama: —among the mary ingenious 
productions ſhe has uſhered into this 
nether world, the Deſerted Village,” 
the «© Traveller,” with ſome other 
pieces by the ſame hand, wrote 1n 

our time, bear an elevated rank, they 
— long been favorite themes with 
us as well as on earth: and if the 
author has written nothing more, theſe 
alone are ſufficient to diſtinguiſn him 
as a favorite of the muſes, and intitle 
him to immortal honour. 

Gold/. Shakeſpear, I perceive you 
poſſeſs taſte, and diſcernment ; and 
cannot conceal the ſatisfaction I at this 
moment feel by your approbation of 
thoſe pieces; but ſtill I muſt think 
the merit of my dramatic works at 
leaſt equal to yours, 
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Shake. J am not diſpoſed to dif. 
pute that point with you juſt nay; 
but what do I ſee! Garrick juſt landed, 
and approaching us; if you pleaſe ye 
will make him Referee in this matter, 

Gold/. I conſent, though alin} 
certain of loſing the cauſe by referring 
it to him: for though we loved each 
other, his ſupreme delight was tg 
mortify me; and I have no reaſon to 
think he has left his diſpoſition to 
raillery behind him. 

Enter GARRICK, addreſſing SH ak. 
SPEAR» 

Hail, illuſtrious ſhade ! Poet of Na. 
ture, and father of the drama, hoy 
gladly do I reſign the tranfitory 
pleaſures of the upper world to enjoy 
an immortality with thee. 

Shakeſ. Welcome, my Garrick, 
welcome to theſe regions of uninter- 
rupted reſt; here ſhall thy gentle 
{ſpirit reap that felicity it deſerves, 
undiſturbed by the cavils of envy, or 
the cenſure of fools, whoſe calumny 
alone was all that could entitle then 
to notice: here your tranſcendent 
genius is univerſally acknowledged, 
though I conſider myſelf as your 
greateſt debtor ; your abilities reicucd 
me and my works trom oblivion ; to 
your taſte and fancy is owing 1 
warmeſt gratitude.—But you fect 
overlook your old friend and con- 
panion there. 

GaRRICK fo GOLDSMITH, 

What, Noll! is it you ? how teu 
my dear heterogeneous Unacountable! 
my ſweet ingenious compound 0 
ſenſe and abſurdity, how does the att 
of Elyſium agree with you ? I an 
heartily glad, old boy, to meet yo! 
again ; for we have had but a gloony 
time of it up yonder, ſince you [ell 
us; for want of your eccentricity t 
divert us. 

GOLDSMITH 70 SHAKESPEAR- 

You ſee by this ſample of my friend 
how it will go if our cauſe is to be 
determined by him: his jadgmest 
was ever ſacrificed to his wit, aud 
his diſpoſition to ſarcaſtic raillery fi 
perſeded every other conſideration; 
particularly when I happened to 2 

the 
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e unſortunate ſubject — but let him 
= on — 
| Fa Pray what cauſe is this 
5 ou ſpeak of ? 
Sbaleſ. Why you muſt know, that 
e wcre comparing the merits of our 
Uiamatic works, in which your friend 
Where contends for equality if not ſu- 
Wperiority 3 but perceiving your ap- 
Froach, we agreed to leave the matter 
for you to determine. 
Garrick. I am ſorry for both your 
Eakes that you have not appealed to 
a more able judge than myſelf; but 
fince you have honoured me ſo far, I 
vill endeavour to be impartial in my 
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deciſion : To you then, Shakeſpear, I 
decree the dramatic Laurel, to adorn 
your honoured brows through endleſs 
ages, beyond the poſſible reach of any 
competitor to ſhare it with you: nor 
let this award, my dear Goldſmith, 
ſink you in your own opinion, as it 
does not in mine: other honours, not 
leſs bright, await you in the temple of 
the muſes— In the beauties of deſcrip- 
tive poetry, in the engaging ſimpli- 
city of an intereſting tale, addreſſed 
to the heart with ineffable ſweetneſs 
of diction, who ſhall diſpute the palm 
with you? Ex RUN T. | 


* 
— 
* 


ROBABLY the laſt Winter was 
the ſevereſt that ever occurred in 
this iſland ſince ““ God ſaid, let there 
de lights in the firmament of the 
© heaven to divide the day from the 
night; and let them be for ſigns, and 
for /eaſons, and for days, and years.“ 
8 Undoubtedly it was the ſevereſt ever 
recorded in our annals ; and of courſe 
the ſevereſt ever known within the me- 
Emory of man. The full extent of its be- 
E neficial and baneful effects will not be 
completely aſcertained till near the 
cloſe of the year; as many conſequen- 
ces both good and bad will become 
developed as the ſeaſons to come ad- 
vance. The unprecedented inclemency 
will leave the deeper impreſſion on the 
| mind from having occurred at an æra 
| ot political hiſtory, when men are 
zweſully contemplating an extraordi- 
nary and rapid ſucceſſion of momen- 
tous events ; one of the moſt 1mpor- 
tant of which, the extraordinary froſt 
albſted the accompliſhment of, viz. the 
reduQion of Holland by the French. 
Another remarkable circumſtance, was, 
that, during part of the vigorous pe- 
nod, our gragd fleet was at ſea 
Where, in defiance of all boiſterous 
ind frigid phaz10mena, it through 
ne mercy of God rode triumphant 
ad uninjured, whilſt the fleet of 
Vol. III. No. 21. 


— 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE SEASONS, 


WINTER, 1794-5 


France was nearly deſtreyed. A third 
memorable circumſtance was, that the 
weather detained a Royal Bride in a 
kind of captivity ; by preventing the 
{quadron deſtined to fetch her from at- 
taining acceſs to her, and even from 
getting out of port. 

In this ſevere ſeaſon ſeveral remarks 
were coroborated that have been made 
by former naturaliſts; ſome of which 
I will notice: one, that much illneſs 
among the human ſpecies attended 
the decline and breaking up of it; 
ſecond, that the increaſe of the cold 
was gradual ; third, that it ſucceeded 
to a wet autumn, and fourth, that the 
viſitations of ſunſhine were more in- 
jurious to the vegetable kingdom, than 
the intenſe ſrigidity. I apprehend 
that this laſt remark alſo holds good 
with reſpe& to Iceland; for during 
bis two year's ſtay in that iſland, Hor- 
rebow obſerved, that a certain garden 
there, that was ſhadowed, was more 
flouriſhing than another was that was 
expoſed to the ſun ; but he errone- 
ouſly aſcribes the difference to the dif- 
ference of culture. Mr. White ſays 
in his Natural Hiſtory of Selburne 
(p- 228), that ** it 1s the repeatedly 
melting and freezing of the ſnow, that 
is ſo fatal to vegetation, rather than 
the 8 of the cold,“ and, to _ 

e 
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beſt of my judgment, I think him 
right, Of the injury done to the trees 
and ſhrgbs, little can be ſajd at pre- 
ſent; for till July it will not be fully 
apparent either in what manner or in 
what degree they really have been ef- 
feted. I did not ſee that any trees 
were rifted, but the -foliage of many 
of the non-deciduous forts were criſped 
as parſley is by fire, or as grals is by 
a hot ſun ; and of courſe they ſhiyered 
to atoms, the leayes of ſome fell off 
entire; and the leaves of others re- 
mained on disfigured with blotches, 
The heart leaved phillerea, yel/awv- 
berried holly (other hollies were de- 
faced), butcher's broom, Portugal- 
laurel, ſavine, and the tribes of pine 
and fir, eſcaped. I imagine, that it 
is the warm quality of the turpentine 
that prevents froſt from having any 
effect on the pines and fits; for fo 
unaffected was that reſin by the ſtate 
at the atmoſphere that it exuded freſh 
from out of a ſpruce ſlightly wounded 
during ſeveral of the coldeit days, In 
the box-trees vegetation continued 
ative during the whole time; the 
flower- buds purſuing their uſual pro- 
greſs towards perfection. The dwarf, 
hazle (Hamamelis Virginica) ſhowed 
its value by producing a ſucceſſion of 
bloſſoms from November to the end 
of winter, which were the only flowers 
to be ſeen from the middle of Decem- 
ber to the middle of February. On 
the 12th of the laſt- named month the 
female flowers of the filberd appeared, 
and on the 26th ſome palm became 
viſible on the ground-withies. No 
turgidity was perceiveable in the elm- 
ſpray till the 5th of March: not an 
hop plant began preſenting a bud till 
the 6th af that month; nor a gooſe- 
berry bud to look greeniſh till the 7th. 
So we ſee, that, generally ſpeaking, 
it was about the beginning of March 
that vegetation began ſurmounting the 
torpidity that the froſt had thrown 
Nature into; yet it is to be obſer ved, 
that in the herbaceaus claſs the vege- 
tative principle was active under the 
ſnow ; for when the peaſe and beans 
in the garden, aud the indigenous 
planis oa the banks, became diſcover- 
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able, it was evident that they wen 
conſiderably forwarder than they hay 


been at the time of their becomin k 
enveloped ;3 but, among the mature 


articles that a garden iypplies the table 
with, the bayock was extreme. Por 
a (hort time people were gbliged 10 
eat their meat unaccompanied and un, 
ſeaſoned by any thing green; for the 
weather, that killed the cultivated 
plants, retarded a ſupply of ſponta, 
neous ſuccedaneums. Neither a hop, 
a turnep, or a neitletop, was to be had; 
and a man might have bled to death 
at the noſe for want of nettle- tops tg 
bruiſe for a ſtyptic, Laſt year every 
tree, plant, and herb, was a month 
forwarder than uſual; this year they Nad 
will probably be the fame ſpace of 
tine backwarder, from the filberd 
bloſſom to the mulberry leaf, and tron 


the ſnowdrop to the ſtarwort. Snow. Mito 
drops expanded February 11, dwarl. No b. 
daily February 27, and yellow aco. Wippo 
nite, together with the primroſe, on WM ce 
March 4. The crimſon piony broke ra. 
ground on March the 5th, and monkſ. as: 
hood on March the 7th. A few yel- Nas 
low crocuſes at laſt began to expand 5 
on March 8; at which time the double ble 
and fingle ſnowdrops were in (ul 

bloom, undisfigured by the froit. Ar = 


idea of the weather, and of the fac 
worn by Nature from St. Thomas! 
day to the third of March, can bt 
better imbibed from the accounts 0 
Lapland and Ruſſia than from any d-. 
ſcription that I could give. Every 
kind of hyperborean and byemalu We 


phanomena, exiſtent in nature, were that 
exhibited in a greater or leſſer degree; 
every concomitant uſually attend 
on them preſented utfelf, and eve 
natural conſequence enſued from then ON 
The froſt ſer in on the 18th of De, 
cember, and the firſt ſnow fell «88 
Chriſtmas eve, From Chriſtmas , De. 
to the 5th of March the ground vw _ 
never totally without more or leſs no © 
on it, whick was a ſpace of ſeven" 
one days! including two ſhort inte 
vals of incomplete thaw, it ma) k neh 
ſaid, that the froſt was of ſe vent). eu 
days cootinuation z reckoning fue 
the 18th of December to the zu e 


Mad 


aich, both days ivcloſive, I think 
De thaw that proved complete was a 
E.brerrancous one Amazed we ſaw 
pe depicted ſcenes of Greenland, and 
Terra del Fuego, realized in our 
Eon clime; and among the deceptive 
mages preſented by the beautifully 
Noogealed vapour, one could almoſt 
oeß chat one ſaw white bears and 
dr mines. During the extraordinary 
pick rbynie that occurred at the be. 
inning ef the froſt, all inanimate ex. 

oſed objects appeared, when the Sun 
done, as if, like thoſe in the cave of 
adio, they were formed of gems of 
e greateſt drilliancy and vividity. 
| WF loods roared, and winds howled, 
ad an” intenſe renewal of froſt ſuc- 
eeding immediately to a ſudden tem- 
orary thaw, tracts of land that were 
e by water became converted 
. Into icy plains ; inſomuch that, where 
„Jo hedges intervened, perſons had the 
„opportunity of ſkaiting from one vil- 
nge to another over commons and 
« W&rn-fields. In ſhort, the whole ſcene 
. Nis new and ſurpriſing to thoſe per- 
. 5 who never have been out of this 
ingdom. But, alas! it was deplo- 

i ble likewiſe ; proviſions dear, corn 
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ſcarce, forage wanting, fuel difficult 
to procure, and a ſuſpenſion of agri- 
cultural, horticultural, 1 and 
maſonic employments. However, the 
affluent exerted themſelves, and the 
needy were relieved in a proper and 
ſufficient manner, 
Early in March a thorough atmoſ- 
phe:ic change took place ; blowing 
ſhowery weather came; and then the 
farmers began attempting to ſet to 
work, with greater expedition than 
the ſtate of the ground would admit; 
for the earth was of the conſiſtence of 
an haſty-puddiog, and never were the 
roads ſo rotten, At this time vegeta- 
tion puſhed, and the few birds that 
eſcaped gunners and ſtarvation ſet up 
their pipes cheerily. The inſeQs alſo 
revived, and ventured abroad; for 
lady-birds appeared on the 4th of 
March, and honey-bees and gnats on' 
the 8th ; which were the only inſets 
except houſe-ſpiders that I had ſeen 
from the commencement of the froſt. 
When the ſnow waited, it appeared 
that the ground was ſtrewed with an 
innumerable quantity of ſnail ſhells, 
of all ſizes and colours. 
A SOUTHERN PAUNIST. 


" To the Eprronxs of the KenTISn REOTSTER. 


be 4: 2 ſincere well wiſher to your publication, it is the requeſt of ſeveral readers as well ag 


; | WT myſelf, that the following letters, from the Annals of Agriculture, may be continued in 
4, convenient portions occaſionally, They are add reſſed to the celebrated Arthur Young, eſqs 
and contain many important obſervations on the ancient and preſent ſituat' on of the labour- 


ing poor, and ſome hiſtorical facts, which at this time may prove highly imereſting to the 


hat public, and, I truſt, aſſiſt in forwarding ſome plan, for alleviating the hardſhips borne by 
vert that uſeful claſs of ſociety, and leſſen the heavy burthen of our pariſh rates, | 


ree; . April 3. 
dan? 


e f 
: Dear Sin, 
{q0s EREWITH you receive the firſt 


ee letter, being part of an inveſti- 
inte don of the cauſes which produce ſo 
2 ech miſery and diſtreſs among our 


ricultural poor, which will be ac- 
mpanied, during the contiavation 
the ſubject, with hints tending 95 


\ 


A. C. 


ION THE POLICE AND SITUATION OF THE POOR. 


BY THOMAS RUGGLES, ESQ, 


Clare, Feb. 9, 178g. 
plan, which, it is imagined, may 
render their ſituation more comſort- 
able, and leſſen that heavy burthen of 
rates, which impoveriſh the landed 
intereſt, and in fact anticipate the 
ſource of our political expenditure, 

I began the inquiry during the for- 
N 
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mer part of the winter, with the in- 
tent of ſending it to the Annals of 
Agriculture, but doubted with reſpect 
to the propriety of the ſubject for that 
compilation, until having the pleaſure 
of your company at Clare, you indi- 
cated a wiſh that it might be ſent you. 

It very forcibly ſtruck me, that 
during the ſolitude of a long winter, 
ſpent 1n the country, in the lapſe of 
time which daily paſſes away between 
the hours allotted to refreſhment and 
repoſe, the mind muſt be torpid and 
inactive, in which many ideas do not 
ariſe: that cannot be refered to per- 
ſonal views, or ſelfiſh conſiderations, 
and which are not occaſioned by ob- 
jects of buſineſs or pleaſure ; but take 
their origin from better motives, and 
impulſes of a higher nature; from re- 
flections on the relative ſtate our hap- 
pineſs is placed in, wich reſpect to 
that of our friends, and more imme- 
diate neighbours in the firlt place; of 
our countrymen in the next; and ul- 
timately, not only of the human race, 
but of the whole animal creation. 

One ſerious cauſe muſt therefore 
ariſe from this ſource, to taint the 
happineſs of a life paſſed in retire- 
ment; as our ideas take their colour 
from the more immediate objects of 
our obſervation, it is impoſhble but 
that ſomewhat of a fombrous and un- 
Pleaſant hue muſt tinge the mind, 
while it attends to what paſſes in that 
Claſs of ſoczety which is more immedi- 
ately ſubject to our obſervation ; and 
while we perceive and feel, as it were, 
the ſordid miſery and diſtreſs of our 
near, though humble neighbours, it 
is impoſſible that a mind rightly diſ- 
poſed, whoſe beſt energy is to be alive 
to the woes of others, can enjoy un- 
interrupted eaſe, while ſo much mi- 
ſery is ſo near the threſhold ; charity 
can do much, but cannot do every 
thing, nor for every body, although 
ſeconded by the belt intentions, and 
molt liberal purſe; objects of miſery, 
like mountain above mountain, ariſe 
to the view, creating deſpair of at- 
taining to the end of their wiſhes, 
even in thoſe who poſſeſs the ſtrongeſt 
and molt liberal minds ; and recalling 
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neceſſary and honeſt prudence to hy 
ſear. But ſtill one ſource of bene. 
cence may be opened without fear gf 
impoveriſhment, and the powers ( 
the mind may be called to the aid g 
charity: Is it impoſſible to explor 
the cauſes of that miſery, which ue 
diſcern among our poor neighbour} 
And the cauſes being explored, my 
not a remedy be pointed out? The x. 
tempt is worth the labour, althouyj 
the event ſhould not be ſucceſs], 
this one fact being too glaring for hy. 
manity to be blind to, that while; 
tenth part of our countrymen enjoy 
the comforts, or revel in the Juxuric 
of life, the patient and induſtriou; 


multitude are ſinking beneath a loa 


of poverty and wretchedneſs, 


RefleQions, ſuch as the preceding, p 


gave riſe to this inquiry; I though 
that a few of the leiſure hours of 
country life, during the dreary month; 
of winter, could not be better en. 
ployed, than in an attempt to inveſl. 
gate the cauſes of that miſery, which 
ſee among our working poor, and to 
point out ſame probable and practica. 
ble means of relief and amendment of 
their condition; conceiving alſo tha! 
the ideas and hints which might ariſe 
from ſuch an inquiry, could not make 
their appearance with ſo much pro 
priety in any publication as in the 
Annals of Agriculture, becauſe tht 
object of it reſpects the happineſs of: 
claſs of our fellow creatures, without 
whoſe manual labour the fruits of the 
earth could neither be ſowed or reapec, 
and alſo recollecting that if a ray d 
reaſon is elicited in the progreſs 
the inquiry, it is due to the ſhrine d 
Agriculture, which, if not wiſe 
herſelf, is very near related; I ded» 
cate the following pages, on the {0 
mach negleQed ſubject, to your ſe- 
vice, and your readers patient cu. 
dour The page of hiſtory reveals 
us this melancholy and awful trut 
that the happineſs of millions, ba 
in all ages, been at the beck, and i 
the power of units, and thoſe ofit 
the meaneſt and worſt of mankind; 
myriads have fallen by the ſworv 
diſeaſe, and famine, the n 
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Var, led on to their deſtruction by 
W wretches who have diſgraced the hu- 
man race; but our inquiry has nothin 


to do with the dire effects of zeal, 


deſpotiſm, or political revolution ; 
our employment lies in the vales of 


peace and plenty; our purpoſe is to 


: inveſtigate, why our laborious poor 
are ſo wretched ? Does the complaint 
ariſe from phyſical cauſes, or from 


the regulations of ſociety ? Can ſo- 
ciety, by laws, regulations, example, 
or by any and what means meliorate 
their condition ? | 

The unceaſing laws of nature muſt, 
in every climate, have their energy; 
effects muſt every where be analogous 
to, and flowing from their cauſe; 
gradations of comfort ariſe in civilized 
ſociety in due proportion to the de- 

ree of civilization; the ſqualid 1n- 
habitant of Magellan's Streights, al- 
though ſo wretched and negatived in 
appearance, in all that makes life 
ſupportable, ſhares, doubtleſs, a de- 
gree of happineſs in proportion to his 
capacity of enjoyment ; that capacity 
enlarges as civilization prevails, and 
means of obtaining the objects of our 
wiſhes alſo increaſe; in this iſland a 
diſpoſition to reliſh the comforts of 
life, the meaneſt of us equally poſſeſſes 
with the greateſt ; ſurely, therefore, 
thoſe comforts, correſpondent with 
our ſituation, ſhould not be removed 
at ſuch a diſtance from the graſp of 
any of us, as to be attainable only by 
a breach of the laws of ſociety. In 
ſome climes favoured by a more di- 
rect approach of the ſolar ray, the 
various articles of dreſs are an incum- 
brance, and the native has no care 
what raiment he ſhall cloatn himſelf 
with; in ſuch climate he may, liter- 
ally, imitate the lilies of the held, 
which neither toil nor ſpin, and are 
cloathed only in the attire nature pre- 
pared for them ; how different 1s the 
neceſſity in this higher latitude : ſcarce 
a natural day paſles away, even du- 
ring the ſummer ſolſtice, but our com- 
fort and health require that cloathing, 
to obtain which the price of many 
day's labour muſt be paid; how much 
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ſtronger does urgent neceſſity require 
warmth of cloathing in the dreary 
leafleſs winter? when every gale wafts 
rheumatiſm and ague, and what 1s 
eſſential to the health and preſervation 
of the parent, is ſurely not leſs ſo for 
the child ; hence, in this country, 
ariſes one unceaſing call for no incon- 
ſiderable ſhare of the price of labour; 
a call ſanctioned as well by an atten- 
tion to the preſervation of life, as bv 
the dictates of decency ; the reſult of 
ideas connected with civilization. 

Another ſtrong and urgent demand, 
on the ſcaaty revenue of the poor 
man, 15 the expence of fire; in more 
{outhern latitudes the whole year may 
be paſled, and it may not be an ar- 
ticle eflential to the lite or health of 
the inhabitant : poſſibly in climates in- 
clud-d in go of the 180 degrees of 
north and ſouth latitude, the lower 
claſſes of ſociety fee not the blazing 
hearth, or have no occaſion for it in 
their domiciles throughout the year; 
their habits of life are different, their 
ſimple food, conliiſting principally of 
the fruits of the earth, requires not 
much aſſiſtance from fire to make it 
ſuitable to the palate, or proper for 
digeition; we read that the inhabi- 
tants of the iſlands in the South Sea, 
knew not the ule of hot water; but 
in this ifland, fire is neceſſary, at 
times, throughoue the whole year; 
in ſummer for preparing the food, 
and in ſpring, autumn, and winter, 
for the comfort alſo, if not for the 
preſervation of the cottager. 

Our climate alſo occaſions another 
demand to ſcreen the poor-man from 
its rigours ; throughout a conſiderable 
partiof the habitable world, the genial 
warmth of the atmoſphere is ſuch, 
that the human race requires ſcarce 
any protection from the common air 
and ſky ; man may wander with man, 
joint tenants of the ſhade, but here 
a domicil is neceſſary ; although the 
hardy aborigines of the iſland might 
not require ſuch a ſhelter, yet man, 
tamed and made tender by the arts 
of civilization, demands a threſhold, 
within whoſe ſacred bounds, the do- 

meſtic 
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meſtic hearth may be ſheltered, as 
well from the aſſaults of the weather, 
as thoſe of his boiſterous or imperti- 
nent neighbour ; hence, therefore, 
aries another call on his flender in- 
come, an income earned by the la- 
bour of his hands and the ſweat of his 
brow. 

Theſe three neceſſary and unavoid- 
able calls on the finances of the poor 
have been already ſtated, in the ar- 
ticles of cloathing, firc, and dwell- 
ing; but a much larger and more im- 
portant demand remains to be men- 
tioned—the daily ſupply of food; the 
ſapply of ſuch meat and drink, as 
ſhall enable him, day after day, and 
year after year, to paſs through a 
life of hard labour, and conftant fa- 
tigue; a degree of labour which the 
ſtrongeſt of us, whoſe muſcles have 
not been trained to the purpoſe, would 
ſhrink from in the experiment of a 
day, perhaps of an hour; and the 
produce of this labour, the reward of 
tiefe toils. to be expended, not on 
Rimtelf oaly, but frequently to be di- 
vided with a wife and family of chil- 
dren, who, often, have no honeſt 
means of increaſing their huſband's 
and: parent*s income. 

Bur this is not all; the occupa- 
tion of the labourer, as well as the 
nature of his being, ſubjects him to 
aceute illneſs, to chronic diſorders, 
and at length to old age, decrepi- 
tude, and impotence; the inftant any 
of: theſe unavoidable misfortunes of 
life attack him; the ſource of every 
comfort is ſtopped, and without the 
aid of his more opulent neighbours, 
or, what is infinitely to the credit of 
this nation, without the interference 
of the godlike laws of his country, 
this uſeful claſs of our countrymen 
would ſink in the arms of famine or 
deſpair. 

Theſe, IJ apprehend, are the phy- 
fical cauſes of that depth of wretched- 
neſs and miſery which we too often 
ſee in the cottages- of the poor; not 
to mention the way ward nature of the 
human diſpoſition; the example: and 
prevalences of vicious habits ; the faſ- 


cinating charms of intoxication ; the 
conſequential habits, idlenefs and dif. 
ſipation; the indolence which is con. 
comitant with a broken ſpirit ; and 
that careleflnefs and indifference, tg 
what may happen in future, which i; 
too apt to ariie in the mind that can. 
not ſee its way through preſent diff. 
culties; theſe are frailties inſeparable 
from the nature of human beings, 
which increaſe and aggravate their 
diftreis, and which nothing but a 
proper ſenſe of religion can remove; 
and neither the power of the lepiſla. 


tor or the wiſdom of the philoſopher 


can teach to alleviate. 

But it is not from climate, it is not 
from the frailties of human nature 
alone, or the neceſſary wants and de- 
mands which the preſervation of life 
and health inculcates to the mind of 
man, and the inſufficiency of the earn- 
ings of bodily labour to attain the 
gratification of them, that the appear- 
ance of the labourer indicates ſuch 
wretchedneſs; the laws, the cuſtoms, 
and habits of ſociety, are all contri- 
butory to this effect; and the exceſs 
of civilization occaſions diſtreſſes ſu- 
perior, yet ſimilar to what the ſavage 
experiences in his ſtate of nature; ſu- 
perior, becauſe hig diſtreſs is not ag- 
gravated by a near view of the tanta- 
hzing contraſt, the enjoyments of opu- 
lence and luxury; ſimilar in the ef— 
fects, which are, cold, hunger, and 
diſeaſe; in the one inſtance, the fa» 
vage mult be ſatisfied with the order 
of nature, which eſtablifhes no law of 
appropriation, but occupancy ; he, 
conſequently, cannot blame the laws 
and habits of ſociety, which aggra- 
vate, if they do not, in fact, give 
riſe to the misfortunes of the Engliſh 
labourer; this is an aſſertion which 
demands an inquiry, and if the prin. 
ciple is eſtabliſſled by ſuch an inveſti- 
gation, ſhould not thoſe laws, habits, 
and cuſtoms be modified; to correſ- 
pond with the feelings of humanity ? 

In the firſt place, it is apparent that 
bodily ſtrengths the only patrimony 
the labourer enjoys ; this is to ſupply 
him and his family with tlie neceſſaries 


of 


che: the ſame patrimony, in con- 

Vonction with the opportunity of ex- 
Terting the faculties of the mind, the 
Jichabitant of an uncivihzed country 
poſſeſſes ; the firſt is reftrained by the 
blass from treſpaſſing on appropriated 
property, and in this country all that 
can be called property, is appropri- 
# ated ; the other has ample ſcope for 

© the exerciſe of his faculties, both of 
body and mind; the gifts of nature 
lying open to the firſt man who has 
EZ itrength or dexterity ſufficient to oc- 
| cupy them; here is a manifeſt advan- 
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tage which the ſavage poſſeſſes, and 
ths laws of his country have taken 
from the Engliſh labourer : but have 
not the laws, the maxims, or the be- 
nevolence of ſociety, given to the 
poor ſome equivalent, inſtead of the 
opportunity of obtaining property by 
occupancy? the objects of which 
being, in every inſtance, already oc- 
cupied, he is reduced to the ſole 
means of bartering the ſweat of his 
brow for the . N. of life; they 
ſurely have, and an attempt ſhall be 
made to point out the ſubſtitutes. 


— 
1 tt 


To the EnitoRs of the 
PURIFICATION 


YN a late number of your Regiſte,* 
you laid before your readers a 
| letter from one of your ingenious 
correſpondents, relating to an artifi— 
cial method of filiering water through 
the body of a three gallon None jar, 
filled with ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtrata of 
” pulveriſed matters, I fear that the 
difficulty of knocking out the bottom 
of a ſtone jar is ſo hazardous an 
operation, even with the precautions 
he recommends, that few will venture 
to "agus it. 

a the neighbourhood of Sogar ba- 
keries an eaſy ſubſtitute is to be found 
19 the pots wherein the loaves of ſugar 
are formed, 
| them, and of theſe a ſingle one way 
be had new, I am allo informed by 
a friend that they may be had very 
cheap after the Sugar-bakers have 
done with them. By the ule of theſe 
pots all the trouble and hazard at- 
tendivg the operation, he recom- 
| mends, are ſpared. —It ſuffices to ſtop 
the hole at the bottom with ſome 
& coarſely broken tile, the other layers 
may then be added as mentioned in 
| your ingenious Correſpondent's let 
ter; or in default of thete a new 
| Garden-pot of the largeſt fize, having 

the holes in its bottom and ſides 
blocked up in the ſame manner, may 


be uſed for this purpoſe. 


Some Potteries make 
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In clay countries, which form 
nearly two thirds of the kingdom, 
ſprings are procured wich the utmolt 
difficulty, ſo that unleſs a perſon hap- 
pens to reſide near ſome river or 
brook, they are obliged to make ule 
of ſtanding water, which unavoid- 
ably receiving much animal and ve- 
getable matter, ferments and patrifies 
from the action of the fun. That 
many diſordets mult undoubtedly 
ariſe from this ſource cannot be denied. 

'Fhis induced puttefaction of water 
has by ſome been aſſerted to be re- 
moved by filtration, but others have 
by experiments purpolely made found 
the contrary. Leaving the teſpective 
parties to bring forward to the public 
the proofs of their aſſertions, I ſhall 
proceed to ſhow in wh-r manner this 
offenſive ſmell and taſie is to be got 
rid of, and the wat rendered pota- 
ble by thoſe who poſſeſs the moſt de- 
licate palates, and who from their 
habitual uſe chereef aie capable of 
diſceraing mo'e minute variations ia 
its flavour or taite, than could be no- 
ticed by perſons ufing themſelves to 
vinous or fpiritous liquors, 

This method is founded on the ex- 
periment of Mr. Lowitz, at Peterſ- 
burgh., He has produced to the 
public a ſui'e of experiments by 


Fer February, p. 47. 


which 
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which it sppears, that the addition 
of a portion of charcoal powder takes 
away firſt the bad ſmell and yellowiſh 
caſt of offenſive water, and a farther 
addition thereof, or an acuation of the 
already uſed quantity of vitriolic or 
any other acid, or even by ſea-ſalt or 
ſaltpetre, perfectly purifies the con- 
taminated water. 

To render perfectly agreeable to 
the palate a quantity of ſtinking and 
corrupted water, it is neceſſary to add 
to each pint of the fluid about an 
ounce and three quartets of fine 
powder of charcoal, or rather more 


than three quarters of an ounce will 


ſuffice if there is, at the ſame time, 
added ſome vitriolic acid. He has 
even found in his laſt experiments 
upon the ſubject, that a quarter of an 
ounce of very fine powder of charcoal, 
mixed with eight drops of vitriolic 
acid is ſufficient for near a pint of 
water, This addition being made; 


adding firſt the acid when ſuch is 


made uſe of, then the powder to the 
water; and the whole being ſtirred 
together, the water is in the {pace of 
five minutes deprived of its offenfive 
qualities, and requires only to be fil- 
tered through any ſubſtance capable 
of retaining the carbonaceous powder, 
which end will be anſwered by the 
uſe of a fine linen or cloſely wove 
flannel] bag. Or it may be per- 
formed with greater piecifion by the 
means of an artificial filtering ſtone, 
The quantity of vitriolic acid uſe 
in this proceſs does not communicate 
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ON THE IMPRESSION OF REALITY ATTENDING 
DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION. 


BY 1: Airis, N. Do 


From Memoirs of the Literary and Philoſophical Society at Mancheſter, yol. iv. 


R. JOHNSON, in his preface 

to Shakeſpear, excuſes that 

8 poet's violation of the Dramatic 
nities, and argues 2gainſt the Jaw 
by which they have been enjoined, 
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any diſcernable acidity to the water, 
it is even probable, at leaſt it appear; 
ſo to me from an attentive retroſpec. 
tion upon the various properties of 
charcoal, that it does not enter into 
the water but reſts behind combined 


with the carbonaceous ſediment, 
Lowitz allows that two drops of vi. 
triolic acid will give a ſenſible acidity 


to four ounces of water, but on ad. 1 
ding charcoal in powder, this acid dow 
taſte diſappears entirely, ah 

When the water is intended for the 1 
boiling of thoſe ſpecies of proviſions * 
with which ſalt is commonly uſed to By 
be eaten; it may be moſt œconomi. 9 
cal to add to the water, previous to | N 
the uſe of the charcoal powder, that | £ 
proprotion of ſalt which appears rea- wt 
lonable to the cook. By this means | " 
the ſmall and trifling expence of ta. oy 
triolic acid is ſaved, and the water = 


rendered equally potable. 

By this eaſy and expeditious pro- 
ceſs may be purified not only the mo! 
offenſive and corrupt waters; but 
even thoſe whoſe hepatic odour, (or 
to ipeak in more generally known 
language) thoſe which from their 
ſmellie g like rotten eggs, are ren- 
dered totally unfit for drinking in 
their crude and natural ſlate, 

If by theſe communications I can 
render any ſervice to the cauſe of 
health and humanity, I ſhall thiok 
myſelf? very happy.— You may, per- 
haps, ſoon hear further on this, or 
ſome other uſeful ſubje from 

Your's, &c. CHEMICUs. 


— 


| fe 
upon this principle—That as, in fat, fe 
we are never ſo deceived by a drains- fl. 
tic repreſentation, as to believe it pe 
real, there is no danger of injuring pr 


its effect by any thing which may tend 
10 
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to deſtroy ſuch a belief. And he 


ems to triumph not a little, in ex- 


Fong the abſurdity of an imagined 


Conviction, that a ſcene paſſing before 
W our eyes is real, when we are all the 
W ime conſcious that it began in fiction. 


But it appears to me, that in this 


@ ;nſtance (as perhaps in many others) 


the critic has taken a very narrow 
ſurvey of the human mind, and has 
only ſkimmed the ſurface for that 
trath which lay ſomewhat deeper. 
The queſtion reſpecting the nature of 
that feeling which a ſcene of fiction 


INS * 


excites in us, muſt be determined by 


a reference to the general mode in 


E which the mind receives impreſſions. 


Now, I ſhall attempt to ſhew, that 
| although the means by which emo- 
tions are raiſed are very various, yet 


; that, when raiſed, they are all pre- 


ciſcly the ſame in their nature, and 
only differ in degree of intenſity, 
This, I think, will manifeſtly appear, 
if, in the firſt place, the ſame prin- 


ciple which is neceſſary to account 


for the effect of one of theſe means, 


will equally account for all; and, in 


the ſecond place, if the evident and 
external expreſſions of our emotions 


are ſimilar in every caſe, 


Why is it that the view of a real 


© ſcene of diſtreſs, in which we are not 
© perſonally concerned, operates upon 


| our feelings, but in conſequence of 
that general principle of our nature, 


| whereby the image of human paſſions 


in another, excites Correſponding 
emotions in ourſelves? Reality itſelf 
cannot operate upon us without a me- 
dium; and in what reſpect does the 
action produced by the direct me- 
dium of the ſenſes, differ from that 
| produced by the remoter mediums of 
| recolleftion, narration, or any mode 
Jof fictious repreſentation ? I behold 
a perſon ſuffering under the extremity 
| of torture, and find myſelf highly af- 
| fected at the ſpectacle. I make his 

feelings in ſome reſpect my on; my 

floh creeps upon my bones, and the 

pain of ſympathy riſes to ſach'a de- 

gree as to become intolerable, It is 


aw over, and that portion of human 
Vol. III. No. 21. 
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miſery has no longer an exiſtence. 
Still the ſcene recurs to my mind, 
and whenever itintrudes, all my pain 
is renewed, though with leſs inten- 
ſity; and this continues to be the 
caſe till the ideas fade away, The 
identity of the ſepſation is proved by 
the ſameneſs of the corporeal effects. 
If I ſhuddered and turned pale at the 
real ſpectacle, J do the ſame at the 
firſt recolleQions : if Tran with horror 
from the former, I plunge into com- 
pany or buſineſs to deliver me from 
the latter. Now, if it be allowed, 
that my own mind, acting upon itſelf, 
without the aid of external objects, be 
capable of creating an imaginary ſcene 
indiſtinguiſhable in its effects from a 
real one, why ſhould not equal power 
be granted to thoſe artificial methods, 
in which reſembling, ſenſible objects 
are called in to aſſiſt the operations 
of the fancy ? 

But, it may be ſaid, no one denies as 
a matter of fact, he power of re- 
collection and fictitious repreſentation 
to move the paſſions, and the queſ- 
tion is only, what is neceilary to the 
production of this effect? Now, ſince 
in the caſe of a recollected ſcene, it 
canvot.be a belief of reality, (for no 
man &elizves that the event on which 
he reflects is acted over again) why 
ſhould ſuch bel:ef have any thin 
more to do with the efficacy o 
fiction? And this reaſoning (on 
which Dr. Johnſon diffuſely dwel!g 
is juſt, as far as it goes; but his error 
conſiſts in confounding with proper 
belief, that impreſſion of reality or tem- 
porary illuſion, which I conceive ab- 
lutely eſſential to account for the un- 
doubted effects produced by all the 
various imitations of action. Belief is 
the conſequence of a reflex operation 
of the mind, by which we are con- 
vinced of a truth after examination 
or enquiry. It is therefore incompa- 
tible with the 11 preſſions of illuſion ; 
for, as ſoon as they are examined, 
they are at an end. We cannot aſk 
ourſelves whether they are true, with- 
out diſcovering them to be falſe. 
Bat it is certain we are often ſo im- 
'* preſſed 
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preſſed with a notion, as to entertain 
no preſent doubts about it, though it 
is no object of our belief, but, on the 
contrary, has repeatedly been de- 
tected by us as a falſehood, 

Dr. Johnſon himſelf, ſpeaking of 
what he terms the extru/ion of Gloſter's 
eyes in Lear, ſays, that it“ ſeems an 
« act too horrid to be endured in 
« dramatic exhibition, and ſuch as 
«« mult always compel the mind to 
« relieve its diſtreſs by incredulity.” 
Does not this expreſsly imply, that a 
4% horrid and unnatural action would 
paſs on the ſtage for real ; and that 
the uſual affection of the mind in dra- 
matic exhibitions is an impreſſion of 
reality? Hiflorical incredulity cannot 
be here meant ; for how are we ſure 
that the ſtory was not true? beſides, 
we read with tolerable tranquillity of 
facts ſtill more ſhocking. It muſt 
then be the“ incredulus od!” of 
Horace ,—a reſolution to diſcard and 
reject what ſo much pains us. 
Horace did not diſbelieve that Medea 
had murdered her children ; but 
when the fact was repreſented to him, 
in a viſible diſplay, the horror he felt 
made him refuſe to admit it as a true 
ſcene, 

Further to elucidate this idea of 
the impreſſion of reality as diſtinct from 
belief, let us trace the progreſs of the 
imagination from the inſtances in 
which it is a/ aſſiſted by external 
objects, to thoſe in which it is 2 
ſo. And, not to dwell upon the 
conviction of realily attending dreams, 
delirium, and inſanity, where there 
is probably a phyſical cauſe operating 
on the brain, I ſhall firſt conſider the 
caſe of a reverie, or day-dream. 

Sitting alone in my ſtudy, I ſhut my 
book, lean back in my chair, and 
following, either involuntarily or 
with deſign, a particular train of 
ideas, ſoon become inſenſible to all 
the objects around me, and with the 
mind's eye bebold a courſe of action 
with its correſpondent ſcenery, in 
which I appear engaged either as a 
ſpectator or an actor. The conſci- 
ouſaeſs of my real condition is for a 
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time ſuſpended ; and I feel pleaſure 
or pain, approbation or diſgult, xc. 
cording to the nature of the fanci«, 
ſcene, Nor are actions indicatory of 
what paſſes within, entirely wanting , 
and though I may not, with the vio. 
lence of Alanaſcar kicking the baſket, 
ſpurn the table from me, yet I ſmile, 
frown, move my lips, and afſuye 
imperfe&t geſtures and attitudes, in 
correſpondence with my internal 
emotions. Here, then, is a perfe 
illuſion effected by the mental facy]. 
ties alone; commencing with com. 
plete conſciouſneſs of my real ſitus. 
tion, and proceeding to as complete 
a forgetfulneſs of it. A perſon 
enters the room—and the pageant 
vaniſhes, 

Again—lT fit in the ſame place, 
and take up Sterne's ſtory of Le 
Fevre. I am perſectly apprized, not 
only that Le Fevre is not in my toom, 
but that no ſuch perſon ever exited, 
But as I read, I ſyffer the writer to 
lead me into the ſame kind of reverie 
which I had in the former inſtance 
created for myſelf; and 1 follow hin 
with the greater eaſe, as my mind iz 


not encumbered with the labour « 


invention, but paſſively admits thoſe 
repreſentations of action and dil- 
courſe, which he has wrought inte 
ſuch an admirable reſemblance ei 
nature, I ſoon become fo rivettes to 
the book, that external objects are 
obliterated to me. I pity, glow, 
admire ; my eyes are ſuffuſed ; | fob; 
I am even aud:ble in my «expreſſions 
of ſympathy ; till a meſlage brez; 
the charm, and ſummons me away, 
full of ſhame at the real tokens t. 
maining of emotions founded on fe. 
tion, Now will any one, fairly cos. 
ſulting his feelings, aſlert that in ſuch 
a caſe he weeps merely from the r. 
flection on poſlible human calamities 
avd that Le Fevre 15 not for the tin! 
a real perſon in his imagination ? 
Once more —I read in Tacitus h. 
highly-wrought deicription given 
that hiſtorian of the return of Agri 
pina to Italy, after the death of Gt" 
manicus. I feel myſelf much i. 
terelith 


| my 
reſiſ 
with 


then 


o 0! 
the c 
8 A 
. 
on. 


ane, 


Plays 


their 


With 


ereſted; but from the rapidity of 
me narration, the want of thoſe 
minute ſtrokes which are neceſſary to 
T {11 up the picture of rea! life, and 
the intermixture of the author's re- 
Igections, the whole 1s rather addreſ- 
ſed to the intellect than to the imagi- 
nation; ard I rather cry, How 
admirably this is deſcribed !” than 
view a diſtinct ſpectacle paſſing before 
my ſight. But in the midit of my 
treading, I chance to caſt my eyes 
upon Welt's picture of Aprippina 
landing at Brundufium: I fee her, 
with downcaſt eyes, pale and extenu- 
ated, embracing the funeral urn— 

her little children hanging at her gar- 
ment ;—[ ſee the awe-ltruck crowd, 
the mourning lictors, and the hardy 
, Wieterans burſting into tears. Now, 
t Wiindeed, the illuſion is complete. I 
think no longer of Tacitus or West- - 
„yy heart and my eyes obey without 
o Wieſiſtance every call to ſympathize 
je ich the widowed Agrippina. Here, 
de hen, an external object, addreſſed 
Jo one of the ſenſes, is called in to aid 
he creative power of the imagination. 
Attend me next to the zheatre, I 
Ib, it is acknowledged, with the full 
Ponviction that the place is Drury- 
ne, and that the actors are merely 
Players, repreſenting a fidion for 
their own emolument. Nay, I go 
are With the avowed purpoſe of ſeeing a 
ov rourite actreſs in a particular cha- 
aer. The curtain draws up, and 
er ſome preparation, enters Mrs, 
eas ddons in Belvidera. The firſt em- 
Woyment of my mind is to criticize 
Ir performance, and I adruire the 
Witneſs of her action, and the un- 
Qualled expreſſiveneſs of her tones 
Wd looks, The play proceeds, and 
Em made privy to a horrid plot. 
With this, domeſtic diſtreſſes are 
Wngled, involving the two moſt in- 
Feliing characters in the piece. By 
Prees, I loſe fight of Mrs, Siddons 
der proper perſon, and only view 
Fin the aſſumed ſhape of Belvidera, 
Feaſe to criticize her, but give way 
Wi full ſoul to all the ſentiments of 
Fe, tenderneſs, and anxiety which 
i 2 
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ſhe utters. As the cataſtrophe ad- 
vances, the a:cumulated diſtreſs and 
anguiſh lay faſt hold on my heart: I 
ſob, weep, am almoſt choaked with 
the mixed emotions of pity, terror, 
and apprehenſion, and totally forget 
the theatre, the actors, and the au- 
dience, till, perhaps, my attention 
to preſent objects is recalled by the 
ſcreams or ſwooning of a neighbour 
fill more affected than myſelf. Shall 
the cold critic now tell me, I am ſure 
you do not 4e/;zzve Mrs. Siddons to 
be Belvidera, and therefore you can 
only be affected in conſequence of 
the reflexion that the evils before 
«© you are evils to which yourſelf 
may be expoſed—you rather la- 
ment the poſſibility, than ſuppoſe 
* the preſence, of miſery.” The 
identity of Belvidera is out of the 
queſtion ; for who was Belvidera ? 
and certainly my own liability to 
evils, ſome of them impoflible to 
happen to me, and others highly im- 
probable, is the fartheſt thing from 
my thoughts; beſides, were the ef- 
fect of a ſpectacle of diſtreſs depen. 
dant on this principle, it would be 
equally requiſite in the real, as in the 
fictitious ſcene, What I feel, is 
genuine ſympathy, ſuch as by a law of 
my nature ever reſults from the image 
of a ſuffering fellow-creature, by 
whatſoever means ſuch an image is 
excited. 'The more powerfully it is 
impreſſed on my imagination, and 
the more completely it baniſhes all 
other ideas either of ſenſe or re- 
flexion, the more perfect is its effect; 
and reality has no advantage in this 
reſpect over fiction, as long as the 
temporary illuſion produced by the 
latter continues. That ſuch an 74 
ion ſhould take place at the theatre, 
where every circumſtance art can 
invent has been employed to favour 
it, cannot be thought extraordinary, 
after it has been ſhewn, that a ſcene 
of the mind's own creation can ef- 

ſect it. | 
And for what end, but that of de- 
ception, are ſuck pains taken in ad- 
juſtipg the ſcenery, drefies, decora- 
tions“ 
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rations, &c. to as near a reſemblance 
as pottible of reality) why might 
not ehe piece be as well read in the 
cloſ:t as repreſented on the ſtage, if 
all its eff cts depended on the pleaſing 
modulation of Janguage, prompting 
jul rctections on life and manners? 
Some Het,” doubtleſs, is produced 
yen rag dy read; but this is exact iy 
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in ropor tion to the dramatic powers 
be reader, and the ſtrength of 
11226114110 in the hearer ; and 
%s falls much ſhort of that of a 
-ctect repreſentation on the ſtage, 
aut, iays the critic, “ the delight 

»f tragedy proceeds from a con- 

'crnfnefs of fiction; if we thought 
** 1Hurgers and treaſons real, they 
'* ould pleaſe no more.“ Delight 
is not the word by which I would 
-1vie to depote tnoſe ſenſations in the 
1e-per ſcenes of tragedy, which often 
arite to ſuch a pitch of . intenſity, as 
deo be really and exquiſitely painful. 
not here mean to enter into an 
£2Qury concerning the lource of the 
in'rrell we take in ſpectacles of terror 
d Cyilreſs, It is ſufficient to ob- 
.erve, that juſt the ſame difficulty 
Ree occurs in reality, as in fiction. 
Drawn terrific ſcene, trom 
1 of Erna, or an attack on 
„ iltar, a ſtreet- fire or a boxing- 
is gazed at by aſſembled 
In hiſtories, is it not the 
- of battles, „ treaſons and mur- 
on which we dwell with moſt 
zvidity? I do not heſitate to aſſert, 
chat we never behold with pleaſure in 
actions repreſentation, what we 
ihould not have viewed with a ſimilar 
'cniation in real action. The truth is, 
het many of the tragic diſtreſſes are 
ſo blended with lofty and heroic ſen- 
timents, that the impreſſion of ſorrow 
for the ſufferer 1s loſt in applauſe and 
admiration, 

V/hen Cato groans, who does not 
wiſh to bleed ? And when this is not 
the caſe, but pure miſery is painted 
without the alleviations of glory and 
conſcious virtue, the effects on the 
beholder are invariably pain and diſ- 
guſt, We are, indeed, by the ſtrong 
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impulſe of curioſity, led to ſach re. 
preſentations, as the crowd are tg 
fights and executions ; but what mag 
of nice feelings would go a ſecogs 
time to ſee Fatal Curio/ity, or the 
butchery of a Damien r 
With reſpect to the principle which 
renders a degree of dramatic unity ne. 
ceſſary, it ſeems not difficult to be 
aſcertained, Congruity is alike eil:q, 
tial in real and in fictitious ſcenes tg 
preſerve a continuity of emotion. 
After a pathetic - ſpeech in a play, if Wi 
the actor immediately turns his eye: 
on the audience, or bows to the box, 
we feel the effect to be ſpoiled ; W ] 
becauſe it is plain he is not the ma 
he before appeared to be; for it i; WF : 
impoſlible that poignant ſorrow ſhould WF » 
be immediately ſucceeded by ind. 
ference, Thus if a perſon were t 
1 
c 
r 


aſk our charity with a lamentable tal: 
of woe, and ſuitable expreſſion of 


countenance, and we ſhould im. 

mediately afterwards detect bin « 

ſmiling or nodding to a companion, WF V 

the firſt impreſſion of pity would be 3 

loſt in a conviction of fraud, A- 

dicrous incident on the ſtage inter. WE - 
N 


rupts the flow of tears in the deepet 
tragedy, and fills the houſe with ge. 
neral laughter, It is juſt che ſame it 
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real life. At the funeral of a der 

friend, at the death of a martyr, ci. te 

cumſtances may occur, which ra 
| 


only divert the attention, but evet 


provoke a ſmile. But ſuch diſtric y ct 
tions in the real ſcene are ſhort, a 5! 
the true ſtate of things ruſhes agait 5 


on the mind. In imitative repreſe- 
tations, on the contrary, they mi 
be ſo forcible and frequent, as es. 
tirely to deſlroy the effect intended ! 
be produced. 
Incongruities in dramatic ſpecs 


cles may be of various kinds. It ca 
may ariſe from the characters, Us r0 
diction, or the fable. Thoſe wil Nig 
proceed from the violation of , th, 
are termed the zn2es of tame and F fre 
are, perhaps, the leaſt 1njurious d wh 
any ; for we find by experience, ji 11 
the mind poſſeſſes the faculty of x ſpa 
commodating itſelf, with the greg col 
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facility to ſadden changes in theſe 
articulars. Indeed, where the fable 
will admit it, the intervention of as 
renders the change of time and place 
no incongruity at all, For, the 
Drama is then a hiſtory, of which 
certain parts are exhibited in dia- 
logue, and the reſt in narration. 
Now, it is impoſiible to give a reaſon, 
why the mind, which can accompany 
with its emotions a ſeries of cntire 
narration, ſhould refuſe to follow a 
ſtory of which the moſt ſtriking parts 
are exhibited in a manner more pecu- 
liarly impreſſive. During the conti— 
nuance, indeed, of the dramatic ac - 
tion, every thing ſhould be as much 
2s poſſible 1n uniſon ; for as the ſtage 
is the moſt exact imitation of real life 
that art can invent, and in ſome re- 
ſpects even perfect, an inconfiltency 
in one point is rendered more obvi- 
ous by compariſon with the reſt, 
Thus, with regard to time; as the 
converſation on the ſtage employs the 
very ſame ſpace of time asit would in 
a real ſcene, it ſeems requiſite, that 
the accompanying adorn ſhould not 
exceed thoſe limits. If, while the 
ſtage has been occupied by the ſame 
performers, or an uniaterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion of new ones, the ſtory ſhould 
Tgguire the tranſactions of half a day 
to run parallel with the diſcourſe of 
half an hour, we could ſcarcely fail to 
be ſenſible of an incongruity, and 
cry to ourſelves, this is impoſſible!ꝰ 
Such a circumſlance would give a 
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rude ſhock to the train of our ideas, 
and awaken us out of that dream of 
the fancy, in which it is the great 
purpoſe of dramatic repreſentations 
to engaze vs, For notwithſtanding a 
cri:ic of Dr, Johnſon's name, (whoſe 
heat and imagination, however, ap- 
pear from numerous inftances to have 
been very intractable to the efforts of 
fiction) has thought fit to treat the 
ſuppoſed illuſion of the theatre with 
ridicule, I cannot but be convinced 
of the exiſlence of what I have ſo 
often myſelf felt, and ſeen the effects 
of in others; and if the point were 
to be decided by authority, 1 might 
confidently repoſe on that of the ju- 
dicious Horace, who characteriſes his 
maſter of the drama, as one, 

qui pettus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet 
Ut magus; & modõ me Thebis, mods 

ponit Athenis, 

The notion of a temporary deluſion 
produced by the 1mitative arts, and 
particularly by the drama, is, I ob- 
ſerve ſapported by Dr. Darwin, in 
the ingenious proſe Interludes of his 
Loves of the Plants ; and by arguments 
{0 ſimilar to thoſe here made uſe of, 
that it will be proper for me to ſay, 
that this ſhort Eſſay was written ſome 
years before the appearance of that 
beautiful poem. The writer whom 
Dr. Darvin combats on this occaſion, 
is Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who ſeems 
implicitly to have adopted the opinion 
of his friend Dr. Johnſon, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW PANTHEON, 


IN OXFORD- STREET. 


_ entrance hall is ſupported by 
a ſcreen of columns, in the tuſ- 
can order, which leads to the anti- 
rooms and paſſages, in which are 
niches with antique bronzed ſtatues: 
theſe lead to the principal ſtaircaſe, 
from which you enter the grand area, 
Which is 60 feet high, and contains 
11,480 ſquare fers the form of this 
ſpacious and magnificent om is cir- 
cular at one end, in the centre of 


which is a commode fronted box (with 


allegorical paintings), intended for 
the royal family; the other end is 
rather in a ſexangular form, in which 
is a large circular orcheſtra of uncom- 
mon beauty and effect, with gothic 
niches, containing tranſparencies as 
large as life, of Handel, Arne, and 
other the moſt eminent maſters. There 
are open boxes round the area for re- 
freſhment, &c. ; on each ſide of which 
are 
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are pilaſters, richly ornamented with 
looking- glaſſes, in gold borders, va- 
rious trophies, &c. &c. Thele pi- 
laſters, ſupport two ſuperb gothic 
galleries and circular boxes, with 
ſcreens of columns, the pedeſtals and 
capitals of which are gold, and the 
ſnafts ſilver; the arraſes of the ground 
arches in theſe galleries are richly 
adorned with ſtucco ornaments, of 
vine leaves, fruit and flowers, and 
the ſophits of the arches filligręe- work, 
with coloured grounds. — The exten- 
five parapets of theſe galleries and 
boxes are pannelled with ſubjects of 
paintings from the Heathen Mytho- 
logy. There are eight principal pi— 
laſters, with pedeſtals of great mag- 
nitude with large corinthian capitals 
with eagles expanded, enriched with 
party-coloured gold; the ſhafts, 32 
feet high, are thrown into compart- 
ments, the bottom one a plate glass 
of large dimenſions, over which are 
paintings of Jingle figures, trophic 5, 
&c. with gold borders. Theſe pi- 
laſters ſupport a ſuperb entablature, 
with ornaments and members after 
the grecian order. From this enta- 
blature riſes a ſtupendous cove, 30 
feet. high, on which are paintcd three 
diſtinct ſubjects, viz. The triumph 
of Neptune on the right; Venus riſing 
from the fea on the left; and Aurora 
with her fiery ſteeds, over the orcheſ- 
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tra: the upper part of this cove;; 
bounded by a moſaic ſophit, four fee; 
wide, with gold trophies and heads: 

within ths frame, in the flat part of 
the ceiling, is a fine painting of Jy. 

piter treading on envy. From the 

firil landing of the grand ſtair-caſe, 
leading to the right, 18 a Jong g gal. 

lery, the ceiling of which is divided 
into three compartments, with en. 
riched freeze, domes, ſpanderil and 
circular ſophits and ceiling, of un. 

common workmanſhip. This gallery 
leads to a moſt ſpacious ſuit of rooms; 

the front room, which runs the whole 
extent of the building, has a waggon 
head ceiling, decorated with pannels, 
figures, and other enrichments; the 
centre room has a dome zo feet high, 
with {panderils, elaborately enriched 
with ornaments, and the dome with 
paintings of figures, ſky, &c. &c, 
the third room has a cove ceiling, 
and is equally enriched, as likewiſe 
two other cabinet rooms adjoining, 
From the extremity of the grand area 
next PoJand-ſtreet is a ball-room, 79 
feet long. 

The decorative parts are propor- 
tioned to the refit of this amazing 
building, which is ſaid to ſtand on 
more than half an acre of ground, 
and is anqueſtionavly the firſt ſtruc- 
ture of the kind in Europe. 


— — — 


CHARACTER OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCO Ts. 


BY MR, WHITAK ER. 


OUNG, beautiful, and accom- 

pliſhed, Mary had already fat 
upon the throne of France. She there 
became the centre to a large circle. 
She appeared in it with a propriety 
that was acknowledged, and with a 
gracefulneſs that was applauded by 
all. She was the peculiar ornament 
of one of the politeſt courts in Europe. 
But her ſoul was ſuperior even to {uch 
a ſtate of admiration as this. This 
had charms to gratify the generality 
of female minds to the utmoſt extent 
of their wiſhes, Mary's ambition was 


of a more exalted kind. She wiſhed 
to appear as a woman of intellect, and 
to be conſidered as a woman of taſte. 
The ſtrength of her talents fitted her 
well for the one; the high poliſh 
which had been given them, calcu» 
lated her eminently for the other. 
She therefore ſhone equally in the 
drawing-room and in the cloſet; in 
the neceſſary formalities of ſtate, and 
the mental intercourſes of life. And, 
ſuperadded to all theſe qualities, ſhe 
bad, what is ſcarceiy ever united with 


them,—a native firmneſs of reſolution. 
From 


W From that ſcene of admiration in 
© 7;ance, however, ſhe was ſoon called 
WE way, by the death of her huſband, 
o her native kingdom in the north. 
WS She was now to paſs from a fituation 
ol elegance and ſplendour, to the very 
BT reign of incivility and turbulence — 
E There moſt of her accompliſhmenrs 
would be loſt, Elegance of taſte was 
very little known among the Scotch 
| of that period. The graces of lite- 
| rature were little cultivated. Barba- 
riſm ſeems ſcarcely to have ſoothed 
the natural ruggedneſs of its brow 
among the generality of them, Re- 
ligion was certainly dictating to all a 
peculiar rudeneſs of ſpeech and con- 
duct; and both were preſſing hard 
upon the heels of royalty. She was, 
unhappily too, of a different opinion 
from the great body of her ſubjects 
upon that topic of religion which now 
actuated almoſt every heart, and di- 
rected almoſt every tongue among 
them.— This was a point on which 
honour could never bend, and by 
which, of all the poſſible motives in 
the world, the human mind is moſt 
fiffly ſtrung in oppoſition. Yet Mary 
had either moderation enough in her 
ſpirit, or diſcretion enough in her 
underſtanding, not to attempt any 
innovation on the prevailing taith of 
E proteſtanuſm. She allowed her ſub- 
jects the full and free exerciſe of their 
new religion. She only challenged 
the ſame indulgence for her own, 
Even this could ſcarcely be permitted 
to her, from the fears or from the ſcru- 
ples of the reformers. They had beca 
long in the habit of encounteriag po- 
pery. They had, therefore, worked 
| themſelves up into a high abhorrence 
| of its nature, and into a lively dread 
Jof its power: their paſſions were vio- 
E lently inflamed by that; their imagi— 
nations were perpetually haunted by 
is; and they could not Jet them- 
ſelves down to the ſober level of 
preaſon, 
| Mary was one of thoſe characters 
which we meet with very ſeldom in 
the world; and which, whenever they 
appear, are applauded for their ge- 
pucrolity by a few, and condemned tor 
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their ſimplicity-by the many. They 
have an eaſy aftance of ſoul, which 
loves to repoſe confidence even when 
conndence is weakneſs. They thus 
go on ſtill confiding, and ſtill con- 
tounded; unable to check the current 
of affiance that runs ſtrong in their 
boſoms, and ſuffering themſelves to 
be driven before it in their actions; 
and all the firſt half of their lives forms 
one continual tiſſue of confidences im- 
properly placed, and of perfidies na- 
tural to be expected. Such a perſon 
was Mary! She once had her baſtard 
brother and his adherents under her 
feet; but too eaſily forgave them. 
She once had all her other rebels 
under the harrows of the law ; but 
too readily releaſed them. The for- 
mer roſe in rebellion, and were de- 
feated ; the latter, murdered her fo. 
reign ſecretary in her preſence, and 
even impriſoned her own perſon in 
her palace; and yet were overpowered 
by the management of the queen and 
the fidelity of her peers.—And ſhe 
not only allowed them to return home 
from their baniſhment, but reſtored 
them to their poſts about her court. 
She then enabled them to repeat their 
rebellions with equal power and with 
improved experience, In fo doing 


the was certainly guilty of great folly. 


Yet ſhe did even more than this, She 
took the verbal aſſurances of the very 
ſame mea in rebellion ; who to be 
rebels at firſt, muſt have previouſly 
broken through the ſtrongeſt aſſurance 
that man can give, even their very 
oaths; and who, to be rebels again, 
molt have violated every additional 
obligation of gratitude and honour. 
But the took their words notwitnſtand- 
ing. She relied upon them ſo impli- 
citly, as to put her perſon into their 
bands. Then they behaved juſt as 
ſuch ungratefal, diſhonourable, and 
perjur ed wretches are ſure to behave ; 
they thraſt her into. a priſon; they 
forced her to relign her crown ; they 
nomically ſet her ſon on the throne; 
and they really fixed themſelves upon 
it.— By her affability, her dignity, 
and her prudence, ſhe won upon the 
hearts of thoſe about her. By "ou 
al 
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aid ſhe eſcaped out of priſon ; ſhe 
eſcaped too at a critical period, when 
the villains that detained her in priſon 
were meditating their grand ſtroke 
of murder againſt her, Yet ſhe was 
the ſame in this point. Her late ex- 
perience, very ſevere as it was, had 
not cured this original milkineſs of 
her mind; ſhe was ſtill credulous in 
the honeſty of mankind, and ſtill con- 
fident in the fincerity of others.—She 
raiſed an army in an inſtant ; ſhe was 
defeated however ; and ſhe apain re- 
peated the nearly fatal ſtroke of con- 
fdence as before, She flew from the 
perfidies of her rebels; ſhe threw 
herſelf upon the perfidies of Elizabeth. 
She found Elizabeth even more per- 
ficicus than they; and from this ex- 
ertion of abuſed confidence ſhe could 
never recover hericlf afterwards. Nor 
let her be too freely cenſured for all. 
In the preſent conſtitution of things, 
where the original dignity of man is 


others. 


in a.perpetual conflict with the intro. 
duced ſpirit of meanneſs, that affection 
of the heart which does it moſt credit, 
in reality becomes its greateſt reproach 
in the eyes of many. A peneroys 
confidence in the virtues of others i; 5 
the mark of a ſoul conſcious of the 
energy of virtue in itſelf, buoyed uy 
by its own vigour within, and not yet 
drawn down by the attraction of earth 
below. Time, if time had been al. 
lowed her, would have forced her t9 
learn the neceflary wiſdom of the 
world. The great multitude of man. 
kind learn it without the aid of time: 
they look into their own hearts and 
read it there. They have no ſtubborn. 
neſs of virtue to ſubdue; they have 
no forwardneſs of honour to ref{!rain, 
Mary had ;—ſhe was caſt in a much 
ſuperior mould; and ſhe died, at lat, 
a martyr to the ſincerity of virtue jn 
herſelf, and to a reliance upon it in 
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FRAGMENTS OF ANTIQUITY. 


| ING Edward's Monument, 

_ erected. upon Brough Marſh, 
neut Kirk Andrews, in the county of 
Cuemberiand, fell down on Wedneſ. 
day 4th of March, 1795, after having 
ſtood 110 years. — It was erected by 
Hetry Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
who was at that time Lord of the ba- 
rony of Burgh.—It had inclined much 
to the weſtward for a long time, but 
was obſerved of late to lean more than 
uſual. The ſubjoined is an exact 
copy of the inſcription, verbatim et 
/ t:ratim; though there are ſome let- 
ters wanting, and ſome ſuperfluous, 
—and although it differs from any 
hitherto publiſhed, it has been 
taken with the greateſt care, 'The 
height of the monument is about 
twenty-five feet. 


ON THE EAST SIDE, 


Nobiliſſimus Princeps Henric. 
Howard Dux Norfolc. Com. Mare- 
ſchal Angl. Com. Arundel Surr. 
Norfolc., et Norwic. Baro Howard 
Mowbrey Segrave Brews de Gower 


— — — 


Fitſalan Warren Eſcales Clun Of. WW V 
waldtree Maltravers Furnival Grey. i 
ſichet Howard de Caſtirifing Pizno, Wi 
Orc. Garter. Mil Conſtab. et Guber. Al 
nator Regal. Cari et Honor. de 
Windſor Cuſlos Foreſt de Windſor ME th 
Dom. Locumten Norfolc. Sur, 
Berker. et. Civ. et Com. Civ. Not. lyk 


vici ab. Edv. 1. Rege Angle oriundu ” 
P. 1686. | 
: © an 

ON THE WEST SIDE, * 
Johannes Aglionby I. C. F. C. pre 
ON THE SOUTH s1DE. che 

auc 


Memoriæ æternæ Edvardi 1. Reg Wi thi, 
Angliz longe clariſſimi qui in Bell Lok! 
Apparatu contra Scotos occupatus 
hic ini Caftris obiit 7. Jolii A. D. 130), 

——— 

The generoſity of our arcie" 
Engliſh barons hath been often the 
ſobject of encomium. It will appes 
ſrom the following tranſcript, thats! 
the coronation of Edward I. foul 
Enpliſh barons let looſe 400 horles 


beſides what the king of Sco land 110 
| Edmond 


WT #4m08d the King's brother gave to 
the populace ; and that thoſe who 
BY could take them, kept chem without 
T moleſtation. | 
REkyog Edward I. was coronyd and 
© anoynted as ryght heyre of Enge- 
T londe, withe moche hovor and Wor- 
| | ſſchyp- And aftur maſſe, the yng 
W went to hys paleys for to holde a ryall 
ET feſte, amonges them that Kym had 
EZ doon ſeruyſe and worſſchyp. And 
„ whanne he was ſet at hys metey kyng 
| 1 Alexandre of Scotlande come to doo 
bm ſeruyſe and worſſchyp with a 
i © queyntyſe, and an hoadryd knyghts 
* wyth him, horfed and arayed. And 
„ whanne they weren lygbt of theyr 
© horſe, they let theyr horſe goon 
whether they wolde, and they that 
wolde take them, hadde them to their 
| own behofe, wythoute any chalange. 
And aftyr that come Syt Edmond, 
+ Kyng Edwardes broder, a curtayſe 
knyght, and a gentyll of renoon, and 
the erle of Cornwayle, and the erle of 
= Glowceſtre, And aftur them come 
© the erle of Pembroke and the ele of 
„ Warren, and eche of them ledde on 
| theyr hondes he themſelfe an hondryd 
= knyghts, diſgyſe in cheyr armes 
And whanne they weren alyght of 
| theyr horſe, they let them goo whedyr 
e tbey wolde, and they that coude them 
take, hadde them ſtylle at theyr owne 
hing. And whanne all this was 
a deon, Kyng Edward did his diligens 
dad hys myght to amende the reime, 
and redrefle the wronges in the beſt 
© maner, to the honor of God, and 


„ profyte to the crowne, and to holy 


cherche, and to amende the anoy- 
| ance of the comon peple. The wor- 
| thieſt knyght he was of all the worlde 
7 of honor and worſchip, for the grace 
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POTATOES. | 
HE recommendation lately pub- 
1 liſhed for cultivating the growth 
{of this wholeſome vegetable occaſions 
de following remarks, which, if pro- 
non Vol. IIr. No. 21. 


ert USEFUL INFORMATION. 
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of God was in hym, and ever hadde 
the victory of hys edemyes. 

. Nineveh, Babylon, Perſepolis, the 
Egyptian Thebes, Carthage, once the 
ſeats of grand unweildy empires, are 
now but obſcure, antiquated names. 


Athens, Sparta, Crete, >yracuſe, the 


ſeats of _— arts and policy, are 
now the almoſt abſolute ſeats of bar- 
barians. Here we have no conti- 
nuing cities, Compare the ſhort pe- 
riods of their ſubfiſtence, with the 
immenſe tide of duration, which 
paſſed before they were known, or 
with that other boundleſs infinitude 
to enſure, after they were forgotten, 


and the moſt potent, durable empires 


will appear tranſitory, and but for a 

y. HUTGHESON, 

| | 

By the Gentoo laws a man is hin- 
dered from diſpoſſeſſing his children 
of his property in favour of aliens, 
and from making a blind and partial 
allotment in behalf of a favourite 
child, to the prejudice of the reſt x 
by which the weak nefs of parents] af- 
fection, or of a miſguided mind'in its 
dotage, is admirably remedied. 
Theſe laws ſtrongly elucidate the 
ſtory of the prodigal fon in the ſcrip- 
tures; ſince it appears from hence to 
have been an immemorial cuſtom in 
the Eaſt for ſons to demand their por- 
tion of inheritance during theic 
father's life-time, and that the parent, 
hewever aware of the diſſipated in- 
clinations of his child, could not le- 
gally refuſe to comply with the ap- 
plication. | 


HALHED'S PREFACE TO CODE OF 
GENTOO LAWS. 


* = 4 


perly attended to, muſt be of general 
benefit to the community. 78 
It is a fact known almoſt to every 
family, that the Potatoes this year 


| _ for the moſt part wel, and con- 


ſequently 
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ſequently that they loſe the greateſt 
part of their flavour, and a conſider- 
able degree of their nouriſhment. The 
principal cauſe of this ariſes from the 
manner of 'planting them; and the 
fact ſtands in proof by the difference 
of the mode of cultivating them in 
England or Ireland. 
In our ſiſter kingdom, the ground 

15 prepared by covering the ſurface 
with dung in oblong ridges, about 5 
feet wide, and on this dung, the feed 
Potatoes, cut into proper pieces, are 
placed at about fix inches aſunder. 
A trench, or drain, is then dug on 
each ſide, the mould from which is 
thrown over the fe2d until the cover- 
ing becomes about four inches thick ; 
and thus the planting finiſhes. 

The benefit derived from this me- 
thod is, that let the rain be ever ſo 
inceſſant, it falls from the place where 
the potatoes grow, into the drain, 
and therefore the vegetable is always 
dry, even in its very infant ſtate; 
whereas, from the method uſed here 
of planting them on the fat, either 
by the plough or otherwiſe, if rain 
comes, or if the ſoil is not a very dry 
one, they partake of the moiſture, 15 
as to make them what is called wet 
and inſipid. 

It may not be improper here to re- 
mark, that if the potatoes are deprived 
of that coat, which is to preſerve them 
from the impregnation of the water 
before they are boiled, it is at leaſt 
twenty to one that they will be wet 
and inſipid. The fkin ſhould never 
be taken off a potatoe until it is boiled, 


TO RAISE MELONS WITHOUT 
DUNG, EARTH OR WATER, 


By Mr, Reynolds, 
Prepare a bed of caſt off Tanner's 


and twelve feet in length: cover it 
with four lights: no rain or water is 
to be admitted, for either of them 
would retard the ſweating of the bed. 
This bed is to be prepared about a 
month before the ſeeds are ſown. 
March is a proper ſea ſon for this pur- 
poſe for private uſe. 


w 
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bark, four feet deep, ſix feet wide, 


Whenthe bed becomes warm, which 
generally happens in about twenty 
days, a few melon ſeeds are put int, 
warm milk, in an earthen veſſ], 
which is preſſed down into the bark 
bed, where it is to remain thirty.{.; 
hours, in order to promote the vege. 
tation of the ſeeds. Then, at equi] 
diſtances, open four holes in the bed, 
each ning inches in diameter, and five 
inches deep. Having in readine; 
about a peck of 9 A. bark, fa. 
duſt like, put ſome of it at the bottom 
of the holes, to the thickneſs of three 
inches: on this bark, place ſome of 
the ſeeds, preſſing them down a little 
with the finger: then cover the{e 
ſeeds with two inches more of the 
powdered bark, preſſing the whole 
down with the hand. | 

When the plants are advanced to a 
proper ſize, make choice of the bel. 
and take the others away at pleaſure, 
giving them a proper pruning, and 
as much warm air as poſſible duriry 
the ſummer. | | 

I have for ſeveral years, favs Mr. 
Reynolds, in this manner raiſed a 
good melons as can be deſired ; and! 
think the fruit 1s better taſted than 
what is raiſed on ſtinking dung-hill;, 
and perhaps wholeſomer. In this me- 
thod we are not annoyed by worms, 
ſnails, or inſeRs .of any kind. Hot 
beds of this kind may be extended to 
other plants. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING BEES 
DURING THE WINTER, AND 
PREVENTING THEIR WASTE or 
HONEY. 


By a gentleman near the banks of the Tweed 


I have tried ſeveral experiments fot 
preſerving the lives of bees during ihe 
winter, and though, in general, with 


little ſucceſs, yet I think I have reaſon 


to continue, and to adviſe others to 
follow what I practiſed laſt winter: 


the method is very ſimple, and not 


expenſive: for it is no other that 
keeping the bees in a cold and dai 
place. . 
My reaſon for trying that expe 
ment was, my having obſerved 1 7 
i cer 
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certain degree of cold brought upon 
the bees a ſtupor; and that the ſame 
degree of cold continued, kept them 
in the ſame ſtate till they were brought 


WS into a warmer ſituation, which im- 


mediately reſtored their life and vi- 


| gour®. 


1 


With this view I kept two hives, 
hut up in a dark cold out-houſe, from 
the middle of September laſt, to the 
middle of April, without ever letting 
them ſee light : upon their being ſer 
out in the warmer air, they recovered 
immediately, and ſhewed an appear- 


ance of mote ſtrength, than the hives 


. did which had been kept out in the 


uſual way, This appearanceof ſtrength 
continued during the ſummer, and 
they multiplied faſter than I had ever 


# obſerved them to do before, They 


were rather- later in ſwarming this 
year, than in ſome former ſummers, 
but this was the caſe with many hives 
in this neighbourhood ; and even 
though this ſhould always happen, yet 
T think other advantages would do 
more than over-balance it. Could I 
go into the country, early in the 
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deners, who have many other things 
to attend to, 
I intend to have four hives put up 
this ſeaſon, in the coldeſt dark place 
T can find; and as an ice-houſe is the 
ſteadieſt an greateſt cold we have, 
one or two of my friends, who have 
ice-houſes, have promiſed to put a 
hive upon the ice. By all accounts, 
the cold in Siberia does not kill the 
bees there, and in Ruſſia, where the 
winters are extremely ſevere, bees 
produce much honey: ſo I think 
there is not any danger to be feared 
from any degree of cold we can ex- 
poſe the bees to. | 

It ſucceſs continues to attend this 
experiment of keeping the bees afleep 
all the winter and ſpring, withour 
conſuming their honey, a great point 
will be gained : eſpecially as Mr. 
Wildman has taught us to take the 
honey without killing the bees; for 
by what I have obſerved in this coun- 
try, our bees are loſt chiefly by being 
tempted to go out by a clear ſun in 
the ſpring ; though, perhaps, a froſty 
wind blows and chills them, ſo as to 


1 A ſpring, to look after the bees myſelf, prevent their being able to return to 
il Ws 1 would bring them into the air ſome the hive ; or an early warmth induces 
ls, = weeks ſooner, carefully attend to the the queen to lay eggs, and a number 
e. changes of the weather, and ſhut up of young bees are bred, which con- 
„the doors of the hive on a bad day: ſume the little proviſion left, before 
ot but this degree of care can ſcarcely the fields can aftord any ſupply. 
obe expected from ſervants and gar- 

© . . | . o 

Mr. White ſays, in confirmation of „ the ſun; for ſeldom coming forth, they 
5 3 Gedde's obfervation, that „ bees which ſtand © eat little, and yet in the ſpring are as for- 
＋ b: 66 on the north ſide of a building, whoſe „ ward to work and ſwarm, as thoſe which 
os WE © Height iptercepts the ſun's beams all the „ had twice as much honey in the autumn 

8 « winter, will waſte leſs of their proviſions, „ before.“ See the Rev. Mr. White's Method 
: & * almoſt by half, than others which ſtand ia of preſerving Bees, third-edition, price 18. 
0 y * 
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Tee calamities of life, like the neceſſities of nature, are, on all occaſions, calls to labour, and excerciſe 
17k . of iligence... . . . . 4 „ JOHN SON. 


(CALAMITIES of every kind affect 


concerns us moſt at all times nearly 


Ky the mind more or leſs acutely in affect us. It is the province of reaſon 
2 proportion as it is more or leſs influ- and religion to adminiſter counſel and 
ain enced by ſelfiſh paſſions, What nearly conſolation to the heart that feels its 
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own bitterneſs; and to remind each 
individual that diſtreſs is the common 
companion of life. If the loſs or gain 
of what is dear to us appears to be of 
much more importance to us, to excite 
a much more paſſionate ſorrow or joy, 
or a much more ardent deſire or aver- 
fion, than the greateſt concern of 
another with whom we have no par- 
ticular connection, it is becauſe we 
do not ſurvey the calamities or the 
intereſts of another with the ſame ap- 
plication of conſequences as to our- 
ſelves. Self is a partial counſellor, 
who ſeldom weighs the good or evil 
which falls to the ſhare of another in 
the ſame balance with its own. 

The uvfortunate of every x 
tion ſhould ſurvey the evils that befal 
them with the eye of an impartial an 
att entive ſpeftator. They ſhould not 
act in oppoſition to nature. They 
ſhould not affect an hardened inſenſi- 
bility of conduct; nor ſhould they 
ſuffer ſorrow to weaken the energy of 
the mind, or to blunt the edge of in- 
duſtry. 

The grand duties of life may be di- 
vided into three parts; religion, bu- 
ſineſs, and pleaſure. Each of theſe 
demand our attention. Each of them 
are abyndantly inſtrumental in pro- 
moting the happineſs of man. Re- 
ligion 15 a hving principle, calculated 
to animate the heart and make it prac- 
tically good. It teaches us to act 
both for ourſelves and for-others, We 
ſhould purſue buſineſs that we may be 
uſeful, and pleaſure that we may not 
be idle. It is mych more commenda- 
ble, much more gonducive to health 
of body and peace of mind, to be fri- 
voloufly amufing than faftidioufly idle. 
Pleaſures, like buſineſs, when they 
can be purſued with innocence are of 


infinite advantage both to body and 


mind. But ſorrow, unavailing ſor- 
row, corrodes the heart, and makes 
the world a wilderneſs of woe. Health 


withdraws from her preſence, and the 


daughters of cheerfulneſs are baniſhed 
from her 8 All uſeleſs forrow 
is a ſpecies of unbecoming folly, It 
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is the buſineſs of man to go forward. 
Time is precious, and we ought no: 
to waſte that which 1s to come by con. 
plaining of events that are paſt, 4 
repining ſpirit goes backward to in. 
creaſe its own burthen ; and by re. 
gretting errors that are irrecoverable 
omits to improve the time that may 
be molt beneficially employed. 

He who hath loſt a friend teſtife 
his ſorrow and his reſpect in the mos 
advantageous manner, when he does 
what he knows his friend would moſt 
cordially have approved of had he 
been living. We cannot now take 
the ſocial glaſs with the deceaſed Ly. 
renza ; but we can comtort his widow 
ve can be afliduouſly attentive to 
the intereſts of his family. We can 
ſhew to the preſent generation the fin. 
cerity of our friendſhip; and its ſalu- 
tary influence may contribute to pro- 
mote and inſure the happineſs of num- 
bers unborn. He only deſerves to be 
happy who wiſhes every one to be az 
happy as he withes to be himſelf, and 
who acts, as far as he is able, in con- 
formity to thoſe wiſhes. 

When calamities of an extraordi- 
nary kind befall us, extraordinary ex- 
ertions will be required of us. When 
our houſe 1s on fire it 1s, of all others, 
the moſt improper time that can be to 
fit down and do nothing. So when 
troubles ſurround us it is equally im- 
proper to be diſcouraged by the num- 

er or the magnitude of the ditlicul- 
ties that occur. Let former deficicn- 
cies be no preventitives to futuie di- 
ligence. The taſk that remains is 
an important one. Every ſubſequent 
ſcene in life becomes more and more 
intereſting. The part which is yet to 
be performed requires new reſources 
and new energies. And Although ve 


are unable to unravel the myſteries of 


Providence, we ſhall be no loſers by 
vigorouſly performing our duties, and 


faithfully adhering to the precepts of 


chriſtianity. 
April 17, 
1795» 
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that defends and excludes us from 
and invaſion, all the worſt horrors a,, de- 
| vaſtations of war, at the fame time that it 
bears our thunder to every thore, and fills 
| the world with awe or admiration. Ad- 
| miral Hotham, with a ſquadron inferior 
| in number, and with half the number of 
| fighting. men, but from the excellence of 
us oficers-and ſeamen enabled to bid de- 
| fiance to the enemy, has at length ſuc- 
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* RETROSPECT 


HE arrival of the infantry of our 


brave army, ' who have been em- 
1 ſoyed during the war upon the continent, 
ill be conſidered by the public as a wiſe 
ad falutary meaſure. If the thanks and 
&ratitude of a nation were ever due to thole 
Who have bled in her cauſe, theſe veterans 
Wcrtainly have the ſtrongeſt claim. Had 
& victorious career been the good fortune 


bf this little army, its efforts would not 


Have paſſed winoticed ; but it ſhould” be 
&:membered, that it for many months has 
duputed every inch of ground with an 
enemy, tremendous in number, inexhauſt- 
Wible in reſources, having every {acrifice 
made to their wants; aided alfo by the 
dilaffection of the very people our coun- 
trymen were bleeding to defend. No army, 
in this or former wars, has ſhewn more 
teady conduct and undaunted courage than 
has been obſerved by the Britiſh army in 
its endeavours to preferye Holland. 
ſufferings of the troops claim our moſt 
heart - ſelt Pty and however opinions may 
© differ upon t 

the unſhaken courage and perſeverence of 
ſuch a handful of 
E ſuch unparalleled diſadvantages, unſup- 
ported by our allies, have a juſt claim to 
the general applauſe of their country. 


The 


principle of the war, ſurely 


ritiſh {oldiers, under 


The -recal of our army holds out the 


N projet and promiſe to us of recurring at 


aſt to that juſt and beneficial ſyſtem of po- 


| licy-THE INCREASE OF OUR NAVY. 
The ſea that guards us offers every material 


for our ſafety or our ambition, our inde- 


| pendance or aggrandizement ; and we for- 
Ake or betray the bounty of nature, when - 


ever we divert our arms from an element 
tack 


ceded in bringing them to action. Like 


| every contelt at ſea, it was glorious to 


Engliſhmen, The effect of this engage- 


ment cannot yet be fully known, nor how 


ar it may be profitable mult depend upon 
future operations in the Mediterranean. 
The active ſucceſs of our ſquadrons nearer 
ume, in the capture of frigates and ſmaller 
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veſſels of war, with the deſtrud ion of the 
encmy*s tranſports, cannot fail to be very 
ſenſibly felt in France, while it gives an 
increaſing protection to our own tra: le. 
Engliſh affairs in the Weſt-Indies have 


rather a gloomy appearance. That country 


has in the preſent as welt as former wars, 
reg the grave of but too many of 'obr 
rave countrymen. The French force in 
that quarter ſeems to augment in the pro- 
portion that our own has diminiſtie l. The 
French are dec aring the ſlaves free in every 
iſland whereon they can eſtabliſh a footing 
or an intereſt, When the great queſtion 
was agitated a few ycars ago, if the owners 
of W<it-India property in this country had 
been more earneſt and ſpeedy in the aboli- 
tion of flavery, much of the evil to be ap- 
prehended from the negroes at this time 
might certainly have been prevented. 
In the eaſt of Europe may be diſcovered 
a ſpeck in the horizon, which threatens an 
hurricane and an exploſion. Between the 
Turks and the Ruſſi ans there never can be 
wanting the materials and fuel for war: — 
there exiſts an uncxtinguiſhable quarrel, 
irreparable injuries and eternal hatred, 
The inſolent conditions of a violable peace, 
where the latter triumphed over the preju- 
dices and inſulted the feelings of the van - 
quithed ; the appearance of their f} ig in the 
Black Sea, under the very cannon of their 
ſhores, renovate every injury and tear open 
every wound. Extraordinary ſucceſs and 
unmeaſured triumphs on one ſide, and on 
the other extreme depreſſion and difgrace, 
are but ill calculated to give ſtability to 
friendſhip. The court of Conſtantinople, 
according to any ſound maxims of pohcy 
could not behold the conqueſt of Poland 
with chriſtian phlegm and indifference ; the 


"miſſionaries of the French, no doubt, have 


inflamed and ripened this diſpoſition to re- 
venge, agreeable to the maxim of their 
QUONDAM favourite Briffot, that their 
e ſafety alone could be found in the ge» 
te neral conflagration of Europe.“ 

The conduct ot the «ing ot Pruſſia has 


been fo equivocal for a long time paſt, that 


no dependence could be placed on him, or 


any ſpeculations: about him. The peace 


he has lately concluded with the National 
Convention of France, ſeems equally in- 
volved in that myſtery which time only will 

diſcloſe, | 
The preſent condition of that once fine 
country France, as was truly pred ed, 
during 
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during the laſt autumn, ſeems daily be- 


coming more and «ore deplorab'e, PELET, 


in 2 tprech in the convention, on the po- 
Jlitical ſtate of that republic, delivered 
April 9, ſays “ Fot theſe five years E 
& the people, who deſire to be happy, have 
« been duped with words; for five years 
*« paſt they have been oppreſſed, and ſe- 
« yerely imarted. The erroneous ſyſtem 
« of our political economy is the ſource 
* of all our ſufferings. The ſcarcity of 
„ proviſions cauſes objections to be made 
* againſt the form of our government ; its 
& principles ought therefore to be reviſed 
and renewed. Our manufactures lan- 
s guiſh, our maritime trade is deſtroyed ; 
te the military is our main object, and the 
armies are the only conſumers. The 
« diſproportion of our paper money, and 
«« the very nature of it caule the great 
« ſcarcity and dearth. of proviſions and 
ti other commodities.” —** There re- 
« quires an equipoſe between our wants 
and the produce of our country. Should 
e it be denied that the amount of our pro- 
«« ductions has decreaſed, let the depart- 
s ments which are laid walle, the blood- 
« ſtained and deſerted fields, the nume- 
c rous hands which war has taken trom 
« agriculture, and the ſoil impoveriſhed 
4 through the want of cattle and manure, 
deny the aſſertion. Whillt thus on the 
one hand, the produce of the country 
4 is decreaſed ; on the other, our wants, 
and the number of conſumers, are aug- 
mented, through the loſſes and dilapida- 
* tions incident to war; the ſum ot cir- 
- © culating money is. actually quadrupled, 
« and its nature gives it an activity of 
circulation, which it is impoſſible to cal - 
« culate. The laws you haye enacted 
concerning the diviſion of property, the 
« grubhing up of heaths, the redeeming 
e of ground rents, and the equal partition 
© of inheriied eſtates, encroach upon the 
< rights of property, deſtroy the paſture- 
«© grounds, diminiſh manure, and occaſion 
t an immenſe diminution ot meat, kides, 
* tallow, wool, and in general of all the 
«© moſt neceſſary articles; the conſequence 
% of which is, that the ſpecie we have left 
e muſt be exported into foreign countries, 
© to draw from thence thole commodities 
„ which our own foil is unable to 
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it, after we have evinced our jultice anl 


afford. The rapid and enormous ti; 
© in the price of all merchandize, and x. 
ei ticles of conſumption, ſtrikes the mi 
« with amazement, and baffles all cad. 
“ lation.“ What cauſes the true triny 
ot his country to be ala med for the fu 
4c of France? His fears arile from his c 1 
« viction, that as long as we have no cg. 
« tain, ſettled government, all our nu, 
« fures cannot poſſibly extirpate thy 
« anarchy which rs  inteparable trom : 
ce 3 tate of things, and fr 
4% laws dictated by circumit.nces, which 
ultimately muit plunge us into the hu, 
& rors of a civil war.“ 

From the above picture of the French 
nation, d1iawn by one of its moſt ſtrenuou 
{upporters-on revolutionary principles, it 
not at all ſurpriſing, in order to give f. 
curity to this ſyſtem, and avert that inevit. 
able puniſhment which muſt ultimate) 
follow their nefarious purſuits, chat the 
preſent rulers in the convention talk loudly 
of PEACE" How glorious is it, (el. 
© claims PELET) with laurels round ou 
«© head, to hold forth the olive-brand 
of peace! It is time that we ourſelves 
« ſhould circumſeribe our conqueſts. But 


* moderation, kings ſhould reje& a peach 


© then we will conclude it one day on the 
dec ruins. of their thrones,” 


How far it hi 
may be conſiſtent with the future ſecurity e « 
and tranquility of this country to acce 

the te ms of peace, dictated in ſo haughty 
a tone from an exhauſted but ſtill ps 

hle enemy, we preſume not to hazard 4 
premature opinion, but conclude with ths WE, ef 
juſt obſervation : That whenever France Ad 
has poſſeſſed the means of carrying on : We 


war, ſhe has never ſuffered England to it We 
main in peace. 17 3 
The trial of Warren Haſtings, «4 . 


which hus occupied the attention ot boi 


g 17 nd 
houſes of parliament more than ſeven 45 

is at length terminated, in the verdict o- Mat. 
Nor GUILTY. One important con. rde 


quence may reſult from this trial, long an 
tedious as it has been—It may declare ho 
the eaſtern nations, that crimes commit NH 

he 


by Britiſh ſubjects in that country, hon. 


ever dignified may be the delinquent, it 


liable at leaſt to be followed by punito, 
ments in this; | 
WT he 
oF 


POETRY. b. 


POETRY, 


1795. 


„ ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 

** 8 | 

4 — 

. N O D E So may Endymion faithful prove 


en en 4 long and uncommonly tempeſtuous 


= (ruizt, with a Squadron of Men of W. ar, in 
(baut 63% North Lat. December 24, 1794. 


BY DAVID SAMWELLU, 


N Norway's bleak and rugg-d ſhore, 
In concert with old Ocean's roar, 

e I ſtrive to wake the lyre; 

though theſe dark and frozen ſkies 
Forbid the Man of Rhyme to riſe 

= And catch celeſtial fire. 


WT hou gloomy Genius of the North, 
et all thy ſhaggy bears come forth 
From out their drear abode ! 

Nad let thy wolves, at midnight's noon, 
Forbear to howl yon rifing moon, 
But liſten to my ode, 


WA round the Scald,* who rudely ſings, 


ves he half year's night her mantle flings, 
Bt And wraps him in the dark; 
ind WT he ſun is gone his Southern rout, 


Por purſer's candles a e burnt cut, 

= Extinguiſh'd to a ſpark. 

nile thus forſaken by the ſun 

Nie cruiſe for Frenchmen—or for fun, 
= And dance the hays together ; 

WT he ſport of waters and the wind, 

No Sans Culottes or fun we-find, 

* = But winter and rough weather. 


e Hags, in Lapland caves who dwell, 
Wind boaſt prepitious gales to ſell | 
= To ſeamen for their riches, 

ive us a wind for England fit, 

Me'll give you drafts on Billy Pitt, 

Fe ſactilegious 


We'll give, beſides the murd'rer's fat, 
And finger of birth- ſtrangled brat, 

= Untimely doom'd to die; 

at, if with more regard ye view 

WT he liver of blaſpheming Jew, 

S Duke's Place + ſhall that ſupply, 


WO grant us then to leave this coaſt, 
WV here we have long been tempeſt=toſt, 
vn Depriv'd of chearful day 
Erde gallant ſailor's ſpirits flag, 
For, not one toul iafernal hag 
Will ſpeed him on his way. 


Eben hail, Nxw Moon, the Poet's friend 
Vor wearied hopes muſt now depend | 
bon thy regaſcent light ; 

O calm the ocean and the air, 

Konvert this adverſe wind to fair, 


And gild our polar night! 


On Latmos, and return thy love, 
Soft regent of the main! 

And long unrival'd mayſt thou keep 

The ſov'reign empire of the deep, 
And ev'ry poet's brain! 


For me, of Cambrian lineage ſprung, 

Soon as I ſee thy bow new-Urung, 

I bleſs the light divine; 

And the firſt off ring that I bear 

Confeſſes thy maternal care, 
This moon firuck Ode of mine, 


And, lo! obeying Dian's will, 
Auſpicious winds |} our canvas fil“, 
Of which the ſailor brags ; 

Divining, as he quaffs his grog, 

Thoſe breezes—unprophetic dog 
Were ſent by Lapland hags. 

But thy propitious aid alone, 

Chaſte Cynthia, ſhall thy voUry owng 
Who like a Seer eſpics 

(When ſailor's viſion, overcaF, 

Can ſee no higher than the maſt} 

- The ſecrets of the ſkirs. 


A Northern Bard. ; 
+ The chief aſylum of the Children c£ 


Iſrael in our land. 


On Chriſtmas-day, the wind, whick had 
blown almoſt a conſtant gale from the South 
for above fix weeks, changed in our favour, 
and continued fo till our ſquadron artived in 
the Downs, - And, let me add, this fair 
wind proved, in ſuch a ſituation, as ſump- 
tuous a treat to us a?! (down from the Ad- 
mn ial, who had only ſalt beef on his table, 
to the common ſa lor, who had nothing bettet) 
as to our jovial friends in England wers the 
turkeys, chines, &c. ſmoking that day on 


their boards.-Few ſhips have experiences | 


ſuch a long continuance of wunvaried flerny 
2weatber, and Rope, perhaps, none ever crniſeg 
an luch high latitudes in the depth of wiater. 


ES EO 


VERSES 


On the death of Ca>y1 ain Roar Fark 


NOR, cb was killed in an ergagercyt 2 1 
a Freech frigate, in the Weſt Indies, 


WHILE o'er yon ſea - beat cliff Britannia 
ſtands, 


And weeps to waves her naval arm com- 


mands 3 
While 
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glow, IK 
As to the watry waſte ſhe tells her woe; 
And oft returning to the TeinpeR's roar, 
Claims many a valiant ſon—alas, no mote ! 
Happly with heaving breaſt and anxious ſighs 
Her fancy, roves where gallant Cou ar EY 
lies“; | 
Or to that ſpot ſhe wiſtful turns her view, 
To fearch thy tomb, lamented Mox'Tacy !+ 
Where late her darling hero frowning food, 
And pour'd her vengeance o'er the tremb'ling 
foo c 


By Heaven's own mandate ſhook the guilty 
hoſt Ken: 


* 
And bore theit ſhatter's wrecks to Albion's 
: coaſts 
Hark! where the lovely Mourner ſtoops to 
wail ! | 
How echoing ſhores prolong the piteous tale! 
And ſtill as foft remembrance ſobs and bleeds, 
And points in mute deſpair to FAurxtRoR's 
deeds ! | 
Triumphant ſhouts, of more than mortal fame, 
Record each act, and hat the hero's name. 


Advent'rous Youth, by what new danger fit'd, 
By more than Greek or Roman worth infpir'd, 
What mighty purpoſe ſwell'd thy daring foul, 
Urg'd the purfuit and gave thee full controul, 
When Britain's Genius, hov'ring near to view, 
Led on thro” clouds of night thy dauntleſs 
crew. 8 

Unrivall'd toils her Tars alone could brave, 
And tempt alike the combat and the wave ! 
In vain the ftrugeling foe prepares tor flight, 
Or looks for ſafety to the glooms of night; 
BAITANNIA's ſons with matchleſs ardour 


glow, 
Pant for the fight and laſh the höſtile prow, 
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While round her temples, freſh-blown laurels 


Cloſe as the Ievell'd charge could pour! 
load, 

Volcano-like, their flaming muzzles glow'z; 

Dread _ — midſt ſhowers of whizzin 

411, 
And craſhing maſts, affright the vanguiſht 
Saul: 

No more for aid he hails the friendly ſhore 

While every leeward ſcupper ſtreams with 
pores | 

"Twas 1 en, when Victory o'er the congid 

ung, : 

Ah! then the fatal ſhot thy vitals ſtung; 

Fate ſaw thy fame, too tuuch for man ty 
know, 

Look'd envious on; and 
blow ! 


Accept, bleſt ſhade, this fad elegiac lay, 
A ſigh, a tear, one friendly Muſe may py; 
Some happier Bard by bolder raptures fir, 
Warm'd by thy valour, by thy decds infpir't; 
To future times thy glorious tale ſhall tell, 
And, ſorrowing, mark where Britain's Faul. 
nor fell; 
And when the wandering Tar approaches 
| near, 
As from his honeſt front he wipes the tear, 
Or, wondering at the ſympathy of woe, 
Feels all his breaſt with martial ardour glow, 
There every youthful heart ſhall pant for 
fame, 
From thy example emulate thy name ! 
Spitbead, Marth 27. 


* Captain G. W. Avcustus Cont. 
NEY, killed on the Coaſt of America, ot 
board the BosTon., 


+ Captain Jamzs MonTaGv, killed a 
the iſt of June, 


gave th* untimely 


SOME ACCOUNT OF NACKINGTON-HOUSE, 


THE SEAT OF RICHARD MILLES, ESQ. 


[WIr A ENGRAVING] 


THIS manſion is ſituated upon ele- 
1 vated ground, in the northern 


part of the pariſh of Nackingion, 


about one mile ſouth of Canterbury. 
In the reign of King Charles I. it was 
the reſidence of Capt. John Notr, 
whofe deſcendant Edward Nutt, eſq. 
Married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Willys, bart. but he dying 
in 1798 without male Hive, it went 
by entail to his brother William, who 


"old ir ro Thomas Willys, eſq. who 


in 1726 ſucceeded to the title of ba - 
rofſet, on the death of Sir Thomas 
Willys, of Fen- Ditton in the county 


of Cambridge, without iſſue; but be 
died the next year, without iſſue like. 
wiſe, having deviſed this eſtate to 
truſtees,. who ſoon after fold it tf 
Chriſiopher Milles, eſq. of Cantet. 
bury, who made it his place of rel- 
dence, He died in 1742, and l 
ſon Richard Milles, eſq. late repre- 
ſentative in three ſacceſſive parli- 
ments for that city, is the prelei 
owner, and eccaſionally reſides bete. 
He has made confiderabte addition 
and improvements to the houſe and 
ſurrounding plantations, within theſe 


few years, 
F COUNT! 
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a Wedneſday, March 25. 
1 R. William Oſborne, of Bidèenden, 
| threw himſelf into a pond and was 
| d. 
bat day 28. Some of the privates of the 
E couth Hants militia, quartered in Canterbury, 
L went in parties to the butchers ſtalls in the 
chambles, and to ſome of the butchers ſhops in 
the city, and having had different cants of beef 
Land mutton weighed to them, refuſed to pay 
{more than 4d. a pound for it, and the butchers 
being intimidated at ſuch a requiſition being ſo 
; peremptorily made, ſuffered their meat to be 
taken from them at that price. The ſame par- 
ties went afterwards to the baker's ſhops, and 
© took a number of quartern loaves, (the aſfſize 
price of which was 87d.) for which they paid 
© only 6d, The mayor having heard what was 
paſſing in the markets, convened together the 
iqftices, and in aid of the civil power the city 
E volanteers were alſo aſſembled; but the fol- 
diert having repaired to their barracks, the 
peace of the city was reſtored, without coming 
to any extremities, However as ſome threats 
hid been made, reſpeRing farther miſchief 
being intended at night the mayor, attended 
bye captain's guard of volunteers, continued 
in the town-hall till five o'clock on Sunday 
Emorning z but no diſturbance happened, A 
weſſenger having been diſpatched to General 
Onaßeld, commander in chief of the Kent 
diſtrict, he immediately fat out from Dover for 
Canterbury, and with a readineſs which can- 
not be too much praiſed, ſo arranged the mili- 
Rary patroles and pickets, in addition to the 
Feivil power, as to inſure the future ſafety and 
pete of the inhabitants. 

A large quantity of beef, unfit for ſale, 
taken from the butchers in Chatham market, 
nd burat at the back of the new-road ; by 
order of the magiſtrates. 
| The Sandfly and Muſkito gun batteries, 
built at Deptford, upon a plan ſubmitted to the 
yy board by Sir Sidney Smith, took in their 
rinance and powder at Woolwich, Theſe 
eſſels are $0 feet by the keel, and 30 feet by 
the beam, and perfectly flat-bottomed, They 
Iraw only four feet water, but by means of 
Jiding keels, which paſs through the veſſel 
ſt the bow, and run aft, they may be kept as 
loſe to the wind as the generality of hip; 
hey bave 20 row-ports, and their maſts are ſo 
onſtrufted as to be lowered on deck; they 
nount two 68 pound carronades, and two 
rg 24 poundgers in the bow; two heavy car- 
dnades aft, and four or fix others which may 
e worked below.or on deck. They are to 
wm vart of a ſquadron of which Sir Sidney is 
have the command, on ſome ſeciet ex- 
edition. 

Mr. Guftavus Waring, aſſiſtant brewer to 
lelf. Beſts, of Chatham, attending the mill 
the brewery, unfortunately got entangled 
Vol, III. No. 21. 
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County Intelligente. 


in it, and was ſo much bruiſed as greatly to en- 
danger his life, 7 5 ; 

A cauſe was tried at the laſt aſſizes at Maid. 
between Jimes Hatful, black ſmith, 
plaintiff; and Richard Batty, coal<merchant, 
defendant; both of Deptford. The action 
was brought to recover the penalty of #00), for 
felling coals ſhort of meaſure, not delivering 
the ingrain, an allowance of one chaldron in 
every fcote, and fo in proportion fot a quarter 


or leſs quantity ſold in the Pool, or port ef 


London, according to act of parliament ; 
when a verdi&t was given for the plaintiff, 
Friday, April 3. The remains of Mr. John 
Jones were interred in the church-yard of St, 
George, Canterbury, Being a lieutenant in 
the volunteer corps of that city, they in te- 
ſpe {or his memory, attended bis funeral with 


.m'litary henours. . 


7 neſdey 7. A” general board of governors 
held at the Kent and Canterbuty hoſpitat; 
when Richard Milles, efq. was unanimoufl 
elected treaſurer, in the room of Thomas 
Knight, eſq. deceaſed; and Mrs, Mary Thorn- 
ton choſen matron,' in the room of Mrs, 
Ann King, deceaſed. All the former officers 
were te elected. By this humane and bene 
volent inſtitution, 241 patients haye been re- 
lieved, many of them from anguiſh and mi- 
ſery, and ſome even reſcued from death. 

Friday 10. Mr, Henry Hommerſham, 6gn- 
painter, of Canterbury, was found hanging in 
his garret, Two pieces of cord were tied to 
the ends of a flip of cloth, and placed under 
his chin, ſeemingly to prevent being hurt by 
the rope, and he was ſtanding with his feet on 
the floor, He had long exhibited ſtrong ſym p- 


toms of derangement of mind, and often de- 


clared he could ſuſpend himſelf without in- 
Jury; but this experiment unbappily proves 
fatal, Coroner's verdiat— Lunacy, 

Saturday 11. The ſon of Mr, — full, 
farmer, of Broad-oak, in the pariſh of Sturry, 
being at plough, the horſes took fright, and 
endeavouring to ſtop them he was thrown 
down, when the plougk ſhare ſtriking him in 
the groin entered his body. After languiſhing 


till Sunday morning he expired. 


Some experiments were made in Dept ford- 
yard, for extinguiſhing fire in a more expedi- 
tious and certain manner, by means of a com- 
poſition placed in the engine from whence the 
water was thrown ; but it did not anſwer the 
expectations that were formed of its ſucceſs, 
The compoſition uſed appeared ſomewhat like 
fullers earth, and clogged the engine ſo much 
as frequently to render it uſeleſs for ſome mi- 
nutes. For the purpoſe of trial, two barrels of 
tar were ſet on fire; the one againſt which 
plain water was uſed was the ſooneſt ex- 
tinguiſhed, . 

Sunday 12. A fire broke out in the ſtables of 
the Rev, Mr. Lade, at Knowlton, which from 


X the 
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the difficulty of procuring water, conſumed 
the whole building. Ferrtunately the wind 
blew between the dwelling- houſe and a large 
barn, otherwiſe one of thoſe buildings muſt 
have bien deſtroyed. ' 1: aroſe from a heap of 
coal aſhes being imprudently placed under a 
corner of the thatched roof. 

As an extraordinary proof of induftry and 
erſeverapce, it is recorded as a fact, that this 
pring a farmer in the neighbourhood of Len- 

ham, actually dug up his field, confiſting of 
hve acres; not being able to procure a team to 
plough it, 

Minday 13. Mr. — Beck. an eminent 
ſaleſman, of Dover, riding with ſome friends 
from Deal to Sandwich, he ſuddenly com- 
plained of indiſpofition and dropped lifeleſs 
from his hcrſe z he was ſhortly afterwards 
placed in a carriage and conveyed back to Deal; 
but medical affiſtarce proved ineffectual, 

Wedneſday 15. A remarkable fine fat ox 
was flaughtered by Mr. Hercules Giles, 
butcher, in Canterbury, which weighed $5 
ſcore and 14 pounds, exclutive of the fifth 
quarter 3 and the looſe fat 11 ſcore and 4 
pounds. A very handſome bullock, of the 
Kent and Suffex breed, and fatted by Mr. 
John Goddard, of Weſtenhanger in Stanford, 

Thurſday 16. An adjuſtment having taken 
place between the Navy board and the ſhips 
wrights belonging to Chatham dock-yard, by 
the friendly interference of William Dann, 
eſq. of Gillingham, they all again reſumed 
their work on England's wooden walls. 

Friday 17. About 12 o'clock at night, the 
ſervant boy of Mrs. Toilburft, of Hythe, 
going into the ſtable with a lighted candle, 
near the gunners barracks, careleſsly ſet fire to 
ſcme ſtraw ; had it not been for timely exer- 
tions and aſſiſtance, dreadful] indeed might have 
been the conſequence, the fire being near to 
the powder magazine, lately filled with ammu- 
nition, 

Saturday 18. About eieht at night, four 
ladies and a gentleman, going down Shooters 
bill in their carriage, were ſtopped by three 
footpads armed: one of them ficod at the 
horſes heads with a blunderbuſs, while the 
others got into the carriage and demanded their 

money, which they took, amounting to 
about 401. 

Tburſday 23. The South Hants and Somer- 
ſet regiments of militia, being aſſembled in a 
feld abcyt two miles ſrom Canterbury, were 

ordered to form the circle; when General 
Laſcelles, the commander in chief of that 
diſtrict, in an energetic addreſs, informed 
them, he was exceedingly happy that it had 
fallen to his lot to aonounce to them the ful. 


lowing orders, which had been tranſmitted to 


him by his majeſty's command: 
„% Orders, by Genzral the Duke of Rich- 
mond. Brighton, 20 April, 1795, The 
King having been pleaſed, in conſequence of 
the preſent high price cf bread, to direct that 
his forges, as well in quarters as in barracks, 
Mall, from the 13th day of April, 1995, re- 
ccive their bread at the ſame rates as it will be 


"RE OILNET-E KR, 


to the bakers by the Pay-maſter of the cory, 


tracts accordingly, and the regulations fron 


furniſhed to them in camp; the uſual ein 
top page of five-pence per loaf is to be my, 
from each non-commiſſioned officer ang pr. 


vate ſoldier : for which a loaf of fix poury 


weight, and as nearly as poſſible of the lime ky 

2 as thoſe delivered in camp, is % 7 
furniſhed every four days, and the differ, r 
between five-pence and whatever tlie merkt. * 
price of bread may be for fix pounds of be & 


of the above-mentioned quality, is to be pt 


and charged in his public accounts. 

4% In places where it is not uſual. or it ny 
not be convenient to bake loaves of hx pounet 
weight, the Commanding-Officer may o > 
loaves of other ſizes to be purchaſed, akin 
cate to obſerve the proportion above-meni, 


oned, and that each non-commiſſioned office . 
and private ſoldier receives in kind one pouy WS |, 
and a halt of bread per day, and pays no non Sr 
for it than at the rae of five-pence for u Ti 
pounds, 

„The Command ng-Officer wil) 21% 0 - 
not ' already done, divide all his men, except WER 0 
thoſe who are married, into 1egular meſ i ul 
from fix to ten or twelve, as may be converi. han) 


ent, and ſee that ſo much of the pay as is d. 
rected by his Majeſty's regulations to be li. 
out in food for the ſoleier be ſtrictly ſo appli, ; 

„ The Officers are frequently to viſit ths 
meſſes, to ſee that they are properly condudted, 

« His Majeſty has alſo been further pleaſe 
to ſignify his pleaſure, that in conſequence d 
the preſent high price of proviſions, contudt 
ſhould be immediately entered into by th 
Commanding Officers of regiments, for tte 
ſupply of meat for their corps, under certai 
regulations to be tranſmitied from the Seen. 
tary at War, ſo as that the expence of meat 
the ſoldier ſhall not exceed four-pence bal. 
penny per pound. The Commanding - Of. 
cers will therefore proceed to enter into cot. 


the Secretary at War will be tranſmitted! 
them as ſoon as received, 
© The Duke of Richmond truſts the {6 
dicrs will ſee, that while every attempt at db 
orderly proccedings will be reſiſted with vigu 
and puniſhed with ſeverity, every attention! 
paid to their real wants, when properly 1 
regularly repreſented through their Officen 
and he is confident that theſe repeated pol 
of his Majeſty's gracious attention to theit 
tuation will animate them with freſh zeal fn 
the cauſe of their King and Country, in whi) 
they are engaged; and that each Militia Cu! 
in particular, je«laus of its own honou!, i= 
lamenting the diſgrace which one hes bros, 
on itſelf, we ſee the neceſſity of maintain 
the moſt ſtrict diicipline, on which the tl 
cacy and credit of any army mut ſo mu 
depend „„ . RADDIN, 
« Brigade Major General, 
| « Southern Diſtr 
The General was heard with great at(ent% 
and the higheſt ſatisſaction was appareh 
throughout tne ranks, It muſt have been fel 


ful for a long time, for che vfficer?, my 
[4 ' 


Mic at latge, to bave ſeen how exceedingly 
T adequate the pay of the ſoldiers has been to 
. price of the neceſſaries of life; and no 
S.blic money can ſurely be better expended, 


ia in making happy and comfortable, thoſe 


Pen who have put themſelves in a fituation to 
&y down their lives for their country, 
PROMOTIONS, &c, 

Henry Hawley, eig. of Leybourne Grange, 
ated a baronet of Great Britain, 

George Talbot Hatley Foot, Lewis Cage, 


ES... hon, Thomas Townſhend, Henry God- 


ey Fauſſeit, William Hougham jun. and 
ohn Larking, eſqrs. to be deputy licutenants 
the Kent militia 


BY Thomas Rider, eſq. to be lieutenant in 


dhe Weſt Kent regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel fir Narborough D' Aeth, 


rt, to be colonel, vice Sawbridge deceaſed; 


pejot Thomae Papillon, to be lieutenant- co- 
Jonel, vice D'Aeth; captain Elias Sawbridge 


Eto be major, vice Papillon; Philip Henry 


Roper to be captain; and lieutenant George 
EMarſhall to be captain of a volunteer com- 
Eyany, in the Eaſt Kent regiment, 

= Fdward Hambrook, William Legrand, and 


| * Cheavele, gents, to be enfigns in the 


anterbury Volunteers. 
= Mr, Richard Mount, and Mr, William 
Priow, to be aldermen of the city of Can- 


Eerbury, 
F MARRIAGES, 


& March 19. In London, Arctas Acres, eſq. 
bi Lamb's Conduit-ftreet, to Miſs Ramſzy, 
Wvghter of the rev. James Ramſay, of Teſton. 
24. At Folkſtene, Mr, J. Finn, grocer, to 
Mil Margaret Tapley. | 
26. At Weſtwell, Mr, Batling Sharp, jun. 
o Miſs Elizabeth Maylam, only daughter of 
Mr. W. Maylam, farmer and limeburner, 
29. At Dover, Mr, William Brockman, 
Wierk to Mr, Netherſole, aitorney, to Miſs 
Sweetman, milliner, 
& 3% At Maidſtone, Mr, William Elgar, 
grocer, to Miſs Mary Durant, of Hawkhurf, 
April 2. At Teaterden, Mr. Thompſon, 
Foachmaker, of London, to Miſs Mace. 

b. At Romney, Mr. W. Welden, to Miſs 
N. Skinner. 

k Lately, Mr, Andrews, ſurgeon, of Wing- 
pam, to Miſe Midgley, daughter of the rev. 
Wir. Midgley, of Ruſhden, in Northampton= 

dire, 

17. At Stoke Newington, Middleſex, Mr. 
vin Legrand, of Canterbury, ſurgeon, to 
P's Clarke, daughter of the rev. Richard 
WW arke, of London. 

$ At Woodchurch Mr, Bolden Barton, farmer, 

Halden, to Miſs M. Kingſnorth. 

& Chart, Mr. W. Brencbley, to Miſe M. 
Ningham. 

1, At Tenterden, Mr. J. George Curties 

d Miſs Ann Trefs, _ MN # g ; 
13. At Folkſtone, Mr, John Parnell, up- 
viterer, of Canterbury, to Miſs Suſannah 

X 2 


FOR APRIL, 


| nens where they are ffationed, and for the 
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Fagg, youngeſt daughter of the late Charles 
Fagg, M. p. of that city. | 

14. At Romney, Mr. William Warrington; 
to Miſs Sarah Wren, 

20. At Maidſtone, Mr. James Lampin, 


- Coach-maker, to Miſs Wood, 


DEATHS. 

March 21. At Rocheſter, after a long ill- 
neſs, the rev. Charles Allen, 30 years vicar 
of the united pariſhes of St. Nicholas and St, 
Clement in that city, and vicar of Weſtbere, 

22. At Dover, Mr. Charles Mariee, maſter 
of the royal hotel. 

At Horſemonden, Mr. William Foreman, 
many years maſter of the Gun inn, 

26. At Rocheſter, in the 834th year of his 
age, Thomas Beſt, eſg. of Chilſon, He te- 
preſented the city of Canterbury in the par- 
liaments of 1741, 1747, ard 1761; and was 
appointed lieutenant governor of Dover taftle 
under the earl of Holderneſs, which office he 
continued to hold till the deceaſe of the ear} 
of Guildford, in 1792. Decesfing without 
iſſue, his immenſe property deſcends to his 
nephews, ſons of the late George Beſt, eſq. 
brewer, of Chatham. 

27. At Sandwich, aged 69, ſincerely re- 
gretted, Mr, Benjamin Denne, ſenior common 
councilman of that corporation, and many 
years comptroller of the cuſtoms there, 

28. At Dover, of a decline, aged 17, Mr. 
Samuel Gramſtaw, ſon of the comptroller of 
the cuſtoms at that port; a moſt promiſing 
youth, 

30. At Paddleſworth, near Folkſtone, aged 
99, Mr. Iſaac Kennet. 

At Rockingham Caſtle, in Northampton. 
ſhice, the hon, Lewis Monſon Wzcſon, baroa 
Sondes of Lees court in this county; one of 
the vice preſident's of the Lock-hoſpital. He 
was born Nov, 28, 1728, and took the name 
of Watſon in compliance with the will of 
Thomas Watſon, el of Rockingham, his 
maternal uncle. In 1748 he was eleed to 
parliament for Boroughbridge in Yorkſhire, 
and in 1754 returned one of the knights of 
the ſhire tor the county of Kent; on Feb, 
16th the ſame year he was conſtituted one of 
the auditors of the impreſt in the Exchequer, 
which office was ſuppteſſed by act of parlia- 
ment in 178 5, but a ſalary of 7 cool. per an- 
num was continued durjng life z—and on May 
20, 1750, created a peer, by bis late majeſſy. 


His lordſhip married OR. 12, 1752, Grace, 


daughter of Henry Pelham, firft commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, by whom he had three ſons, 
the eldeſt of whom, Lewis Thomas, born 


April 18, 1754, becomes his ſucceſſor, 


April 1. At Wateringbury, fincerely la- 
mented, in his 6th year, Mr. Robert Brattle, 
He upon his death bed, with that juftneſs of 
feeling which ever diſtinguiſhed his chatacter, 
requeſted his fon, who was a volunteer in the 
Coxheath yeormen cavalry, to leare the troop, 
that he might the better fulfil the part of 
guardian o his family, which he was cone 

vinced 
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vinced muſt ſoon be deſlitute of parental pro- 
tection. At the ſame time he deſired that 
capt. Geary might be requeſted to allow his 
cloaths and accoutrements to be paid for, and 
left with his ſon, to be ready in caſe his ſet- 
vices ſhould be wanted. 

2. At Tenterden, after a ſhort illneſs, Mrs, 
Winler, wife of Mr. Edward Winler, 

At Maidſlone, Mrs. Kettlewell. 

3. In St. Dunſtaa's, Canterbury, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lane, formerly peruke-maker, of that 
city. 

4. At Margate, of a decline, Mr. Thomas 
Jefferſon, printer, ſeveral years prompter at 
the theatre there. 

6. At Maidſtone, after a long illneſs, Mts. 
Peale, 

Lately at Wye, Mrs, Dane, wife of Mr, 
Edward Dane, taylor and draper, 

10, At Rocheſter, in an advanced age, Mr, 
John Roberts, formerly a houſe carpenter, but 

ad retired, 

At Brompton, after a long illneſe, Mr, 
Joſeph Millen, quarterman of the ſhipwrights, 
at Chatham, 

11. At Biddenden, aged 77, Mr. John 
J hurſton, ſen. 

At the ſame place, after a long and painful 
tneſs, Mrs. Elizabeth Johnſon. 

12. In Canterbury, aged 86, Mr. John 
Quaiff, grocer, 

14. At St. Martin's hill, near Canterbury, 
after a long and painful illneſs, v. hich ſhe 
bore with the greateſt patience and reſignation, 


REGISTER, 


Miſs. Le Geyt, aged 19, daughter of Mr. bs 
bert Le Geyt, of the arcbbiſhop's palace, 

16. At Brompton, Mr. John Tracy, «1, 
in the maſler attendant's office in Chatham. 
yard, 

18, In Canterbury, of a decline, aged ,. 
Miſs Sarah Pout, daughter of Mr, Wit 
Pout, upholſterer. She bore a tedious 46 
painful illneſs with the moſt chriſtian patiz;,, 
and teſignation, and her kind and amiable li, 
poſition will be long remembered by her frieq,, 
and acquaintance, 

At Maidſtone, in his 724 year, Mr, Geary, 
Launder, 47 years organiſt of that town, Hg 
ſkill and execution as a maſter in his profeJ;c, 
were generally acknowledged and admit. 
His ability as a compoſer has been proved 
many occaſions z and ſome of his Grigina 
pieces and elegant variations are fill preſeryy; 
though his modeſty and diffidence prevents 
their appearing from the preſs. Beyond ti, 
ſocial circle of his friends and neighbourkas; 
he courted no fame, and ever preferred ind, 
pendence to money. In temper haſty and b. 
ritable, but placable, kind and generous; 
principle decided, conſiſtent and inflexibl; 
In 1792 he voluntarily expended more than 
100l. in improving and adding new ſions 1g 
the church organ, which valuable inſtrumem. 
from a pzralytic affection, he could no longer 
touch with ſatisfaction to himſelf, leaving thiy 
handſome teſtimony of reſpe& to the an hy 
loved, and to the town that adopted him, 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


March 30. ( April 6. April 1 3. April 20. . Arni 27 
. 5. d. 7 7. d.\s. . hk 
Beef, per ſcore 7 o 8 68 o 9 8 6 9 6138 6 9 68 6 g 
Mutton, per pound -o 5 60 5 0 63 0 6 70 6 70 6 o 
Beef, per ſtone 2 6 3 62 6 3 8 2 6 3 83 23 83 O 40 
Mutton, per ſtone - 3 8 4 4 | * 8 4 8 4 .O0 — e 4 0 5 © 4 © 2) 0 
Lamb, - per tone 3 0 5 413 6 5 of3 8 8 44 © 6 « 
Veal, pet ſtone - [3 6 4 JE $-:49 013. 6:3 619 94014; 3-5-2 
Pork, - per tone [3 3 4 413 8 4 6 3 ain 0:4 $73: $-4 1 
Head of Cattle, fold each Day. 
Beaſts, « about 2,000 2, 00 2,000 2,000 1,80 
Sheep „ 8,500 6,000 6,000 5,000 b, co 
Lambo = 700 800 700 620 
Prices of Tallow in London, 

| March 20. April 6. April 13. April 20. April 2] 

Per Cut. rr te ww rr .c rt 47 1, TT 
Town Tallow - 560 0 586 oofezo o 0 59 6 059 0 0 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 53 0 56 o[52 © 58o0[530 59 [52 0 58 0 52 0 569 
Ruſſia Soap Tatlow 55 054 0 56 C56 0 57 0 [56 056 0 09 
Stuff - » - 33 0 47 033 0 46 035 b 48 0 33 o 48 0 34 0 49* 
Graves 490 0090 2 0080 0 15 98 
Good Dregs = » 80 oo 7 00180 » 7 „ 59 81 o 00 


„ . 


Per Stone of 8lb. [z 5 


Average Price at Clare, St. Jamess, and Mhitechapel Markets, 
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Average Prices of IF heat. 1 
UART ER of EIGHT WINCHESTER ! 
. From March 21. to April 18. I 
INLAND COUNTIES. Mar. 27. Mar. 28. April 7. Apr. 11. 2 . 


Fra LEST WEI TT of IB 
4 . 4. 1. d. ws 
| 80 9 66 1167 1 [ET f * 5 + 
d - — —— | | 6 | 68-. © 1 A 
Middleſex = = |} 65 8 | 67 | TREE 63 4 64 9 
Surry / . 1 bY | 03 3 | 63 5 | * 9 65 o 63 2 
' Hertford +» - 5 — | 63 4 | 55 9 | & 5 60 0 60” 2 
Bedford x A » i 62 7 | 2 0 62 2 61 1061 0 
Huntington ” © 60 861 ny 61 663 61 6 
Northampton E 132 % t 463 44 4 
Rutland ys e - tj62 9 63 6 | 68 4 6 368 4 
Leiceſter T Ny 161 & 3 10 ho 6 | 65 9 | 66 6 - 
Nottiagham 2 5 -.: 105. 6 704-3 * 7 0 eee 
„„ h 316 nies Towra 
Stafford Ko N 163 863 54 ; 1 54 4159 2 
Salop - K I 5 $006; * 10 53 683 7 
Hereford < »: 104 -  $| 93-5 1 64 6 65 2 
Worceſter 25 4 S 60 5 60 10 | * 63 0 61 . > Wo 
; Warwick a Y » I-39 4 61 = | = 1. 65 6 | 66 9 
1 Wilts — * : Fe 60 g | O5 9 4x : | 60 4 |60 4 
de. * 555 e 56 65 6 
Oxford i fo es 266 584 o {68 8 65 8 
: Bucks © — | Se © © 0.0 | 60. 1062 16 
A Brecon w - ” 3 56 131 59 3 59 2 Load: $3 It 
Montgomery * ” = 38 11 38 5 | 58 . ; 
[ Radnor = 8 | | 
4 3 A7 j ; i . 
MARITIME COUNTIES. % 6156 10166 $| 66 9 4 3 
dia. c Eſſen be £ - 60. 10 64 © 83 : | 62 9161 10 
1 3 Keat - 8 ; E 8 63 11 
Saler > - 2 9 62 563 563 51 5 
* Suffolle - 1 33 3136 11590 0 2 * 83 8 
2 2 Cambridge N 1 Ts 59 5 59 2 60 7 8 1 58 10 
3 » Norfolk : y 4 654 9 35 ir * 18 
Lincoln w 1 153 5 184 — 53 I 4. BE: 
— * 2 * 8 nne 1 52 6 53 4 
1 Durham 8 . * | 20 | 2 11164 2 
1 3 32 9 n $4 6|60 ᷣ 0 
f Cumberland — o | <6" ine 59 6 | 60 9. 14 6 65 . 5 
0 6 J Weſtmoreland " 8 | 63 5 | 64 O | 64 © 8 4 
; Lancaſter - a | 1 61 5 62 0 | 63 5 
19 4 161 11 | | 64 O©\ 660 4 
s chender 5 160 6 67 "139-59 66 66 9 
I Flint Pr 7 Wy 64 3 64 38 . 
W Denbigh 5 : 3 — ow a} — N o\ 62 4 
= Angleſea 5 > » 14 62 4 on 7 81 q | — 4 64 j 
| Carnarvon - 5 -' 763 6 „„ 264 2251 7 355 1 
x Merioneth . be 3 4 4 | „ 3.1 3-8 33 847 7 
Cardigan « : 6 | $3 - "0 244 .. 4-144.» 3 © |.54. $ 
| Pembroke ” x 2 q 53 © | = 7 | 5 4 0 6 52 8 
9 } Carmarthen * 2 II 1 . 2 62 833 
Glamorgan = : q | a %% 3 3 | 69-4 61 10 
Glouceſter 1 2 5 | 02 3 G2 I ' bz 7 6 5 61 11 
7 10 4 Somerſet — nx f | 63 860 6455 114 24 2 70 5. 
= Monmouth - 1 . 3 66 767 10 g „ 
Devon 5 7 £ 1 38 22 9 9 { 60 + 4 61 5 62 Wo: 
11 | Corman oy 8 1 4 59 5 9 $ ; v4 3 . q 64. ; 
* Dorſet = 2 Z 5 66-2 61 4762 11 64 41 
= ant - - - E 


2T/! AND and WALLS. 
AVERAGE of ENGLAND ang: 7 162 3 
f 1.65 2-160 © 462 261 11 « 
Per Quarter * * . 


K ENTIS H REGISTER, 
Average Prices of Il heat from March 21 ts April 18. 


21. 1 *28 4. | 11.18. 21.428. 4. | ir. 
iftr. . 2 4. 4. „„ . „ „ . . 
*Y 64 11165 1064 7 | 64 10 65 n1 7 [03 1163 2163 3 65 1x 
2 bo 361 6 462 ol 62 8 8 62 763 462 $i 64 4 
3 |59 959 260 760 2 63 „ 935 5153 84 $|55 © 
4 53 864 254 556 6 $9” 6 10 | 62 661 7|62 2|6r 11 
5 | $2 65 RTE 
6 57 0139 5 560 11100 4 62 6] 12: has 360 5 | 61 7 63 1163 u 


Return of beat at the Corn- Market, in Mark Las London. 
From March 30 to April 27. 


March 30. [ April 6. . April 13. 1 April 20, April 27. 
Io of Price i} Noo Price Ae 14 125 ö toy qPrice Ao of. Frice 1 . 
Qrs |s. d. .. | s. d. Lr. | 5. 4. N 1 * „. . 
34970 of 90 70 6 97 [71 71 34 71 6 
205 [6g 0 458 70 0 340 0 6 | 85 71 460 71 © 
318168 6160 65 6 512 70 off 109 70 6 195! 70 6 
23268 0 940 [69g 0169 69 6 | 76370 off 516 50 © 
35167 6 [150 [68 6382 | 69 of 178 169g 6 166 6g 6 
8467 0 196 [68 off 2990 {68 6} 380|69 off 441 | 6g © 
6406 6 18667 6 76 68 off 14668 6 110| 68 6 
760 |66 8 256% ©} 660 67 of] 389 |68 off 181|68 » 
270 [65 © 20 [66 6] 4666 off 30067 6 17767 6 
12064 6 25066 off 170165 off 475][67 o 100 67 © 
400 [64 © 35 [65 © 227 63 © 35 166 6 434 | 66 © 
340 [63 6|] 120 [64 6 950 62 off 155166 off 191 | 65 6 | 
12062 620064 off 120 |/6r off 32065 © 89 65 o 
25862 © 83362 © 40 60 cf} 150162 © 90 | 64 6 
205 [61 © 70 [62 6 13058 off 453 64 © —— + - 
1958 © 55 61 6 149 { 63 © 3 3 8 
14861 © 55 62 6 bo 4 . 
To tal} Aver. Total] Aver. Total] Aver. Total OP] 180 | = C Total Aver. 
3739165 140 3417 167 613979 66 5 113675 67 8 » 60 © 4180 (66 9 


Average Prices of Sugar, March 2 5 to April 22. 


Per Ct. Mere 8. 1 April ze. | April 22, 
1. 3. 4. 7 4 4. dA 4. 3, d. J. ſs d. 3 4. 4 
Exeluſ ve oſ the Duties [2 17 5; 2 14 10112 16 8 f [2 14 $2 2 15 11} 


Prices of Hops in Southwark, Canterbury, and Maidſtone. 


Southwark, March 30 , April 6. A pril 13. , April 20. April 25. 
Bacs, r 6 / ᷣ .. wil. £4 
* x p "4.3 3 4-273. 7 4 $147 46 41014:16 6 $19 ik 412 
Efſex - [3-3 :3-1013 3-316 | $2044] 310-4 0[3.10 4 '$ 
„FFC .793.3-4-413-0:4.:4]43 33 4: $13 20 4 [40:4 
PocXxtrTs. — 
Sant --.'-. - > 1316-5 enn z „eee 0]310 5 e614 15. 58 
Suſſex = - 3 12 4 103 12 4 12 3 14 4 10 3 10 4 413 18 414 
——_..-:- 40 6 6/40:6:$15 0:7.0/4-0:5.08'0.7 0 
Worceſter © - - 2 10 4 0|2 10 4 103 8 4 % 3 10 4 3 10 4 0 
Canterbury. x 
ago. -'-: 14 6.4413 $4 413-16 6 12] 43. 26 4 1013 18 4 10 
Pockets 43 15 5 3 16 5 3 18 5 o[z318' 5 3 12 5 0 
Maidſtone. 
Rage = + .- 4 013 10 4-013 13.4 213104 og 10-49 
Pockets 3 10 4 10104 4 4 6 4 4 4 1014 © 4104 © 4 


WeekLy Paicts of Coax, &c. Marcn 26, to Apriz 27. 


* 


Lo Dbox, March—- April. CanTEeRBURY, March April.] Matps rox E, March—April. | Caaxnroox, March April. 
10. J 6. 13. | 20. J. 27. 28. 1 4. | 11. | 18. | 25+ f 26. 2. 9.16 a 9 
— —— 1 ä — OO —— — . — . — | ccocmacane * 0 7 28. { 4. 11. 18. pe 
Per Quarter. i. 1. 4. b. 1. d.. . d. f. 3. 4. . 1. 4 fi. 5 1 . 5.1 F. at 8 | | , 212 —— 
Wheat - 1 69 038 69 0038 70 0% 71 [40 71 off05 67154 67164 63164 8/65 6950 65158 64158 6 5 e N 
1 034 33 © 39. 40 is 40 004 42 2 33136 38136 35 35 5805 34/32 35 32 35 Jo 15 32 54 — 4 2 . 
© Barley - 25 37 ©/24 37 4 37 61:4 38 cj25 30 52 35/32 36132 3665 37134 37434 36035 37135 37132 37134 38 — 2s 56/34 38 2 
mm Oats - 24 27 6j21 27 621 28 6jz2 28 c|22 29 0022 28/26 28027 29/27 30/28 30] 3/30 35130 35/22 3601 5 ol 3913 18034 3932 3 
Beans - 8 41 0.39 41 8 4x 8 41 89 46 42(36 42136 42135 42134 42,142 44140 42140 42/40 42 8 4238 4332 — 1 
„Tick Beans 35 38 0,35 38 0134 37 6134 37 $134 37 6140 44/49 4440 42140 41139 44 45144 46/44 46142 4438 40 2 44 — — tee l. 
by _ : — + 84 0,36 — 936 80 0/36 76 0136 74 060 60 7<]60 70.60 :0[62 70170 80J44 80044 8ol7o 80% 751168 78/64 77/68 72 5 5 
Z e eee 2(38 444 3% ——{42 40 
* — — — . 70 75170 80% $0170 75% 8% . 24 70 Scho 80% £ 
Malt, Brown — a —— 3 C59 935 © 50 159 OJ, 40 44 46 24 46 O 517 6 7 51040 * FY +1 © 80/70 * 
Pa .- Amber z 46 042 45 % 45 0142 45 ©j42 f o5t cit ofgr % s 5clz6 48 — KO 3 * 43475 40144 46.44 46/44 46/50 44 
< ” Pos 1 40 47 * $9 0149 47 0408 - +7 * * 7 3 9 50 $214% 50148 # 50igs goifgb 48046 42 45 5048 50/44 46 
Flour, Fine, 52 Oo O52 © of5z o iz © 0,52 © c350 050 oo 050 qq OWS gigs 47% 47/40 7 | | 
fg - Second}43 49 043 49 0048 49 0j48 49 0j43 49 8 48 048 olgs US o * 2 = 2 2015 2. 56 3 16 8 | E q 
, , O44. 3/44 O44 10142. 44140 42140 „ 7 W 
2 —— =: 2 : + 2 41 | 
4 ws N | m— ___ 033 833 933 33 Ofqo 42940 41140 9 36040 92 | | | 
* 1 | | | 1 | | 
Clover =» = [30.118 30 118 (28 114 25 112 20 105 | ——| — — —— 150 „6 CS g X | 
Trefoil 31 0 5 30 of 5 29 of 5 28 of 4 47 6 8 5 Lac e oo 0 bw 1 hou 4 1 5 4 52 25 5025 59139 52 
Ciaqueſoil — |:3 40 ©j23 40 cjz4 36 c|20 30 0/25 34 off — — . — —— 38 4230 35030 at 7 ep 2 71 2112 21:12 21112 21 
Ryegraſs [16 30 0 16 30 C4 28 C 14 24 00112 24 4 3 3 39. 1 0 3 [ | 3 8— — 
—— 2 — | 1 Dt Rs em OTF" 2 37 22117 22120 221 223820 24/20 24/18 1 80 2418 23 
Turni -h'o 18 $ 2 | 6% < Daw bar frac fe 1 — + — — 
— 5 — 8 ** e 8 18 "I — — — 6 202 18/12 1819 20112 22J12 17/2 18 12 20,12 19,12 20 
Per Loft. | | | | | | | 
Rafe A. 401. 341. 421 34l. 40l. “381. gol. lyol. 44. | | x 1 a | | | | | 
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ACCURATE PRICE OF STOCKS, MARCH 
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ba a 2 ſhut | 953 | ſhut | hu, 
6132623} — } 953 |} — | — 
62Tatz — 954 — — 
62462 — 958 | — 
62$a62 782 952 188 — 
1 5 763 951 — — 
nn 
68 3B 753 1952 þ = |= | 
612 37 755 85 —— 
62ga f. 760 | 957 | 273) 85 | 
622a J 764 | 954 | 174| $5 
ba 4| 764 | 95% | 174] $3 
(2 47 76 (953 "281 5; 
6232634 77 {1964 | 18 | 83 
64 abs | 577 963 | 182 82 
64% 3 77% [»9f3-| 152] 3; 
(6444544 773 96 | 1830 842 
6433653 78 97 18 82.) 
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ACCOUNT. OF A VIOLENT EXPLOSION 


IN A FLOUR-WAREHOUSE, 


AT TURIN, 


DECEMBER 14, 1785; WITH 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SPONTANEOUS INFLAMMATIONS}; 


BY COUNT MOROZZO. 


From the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Turin, 


| — Academy having expreſſed a 
defire to have a particular ac- 
count of the exploſion which I men- 
tioned to them a few days after it 
happened, I have made all poſſible 
haſte to fulfil their deſires, by aſcer- 
taining, with the utmoſt attention, 
Fall the circumſtances of the fact, ſo 
as to be able to relate it with the 
preateſt exactneſs. ; 
[ ſhall take the liberty to add to it 
a ſhort account of ſeveral ſpontaneous 
juflammations, which have happened 
to different ſubſtances, and which have 
deen the cauie of very great misfor- 
tunes. Although the greater num- 
ber of theſe phenomena is already 
well known to philoſophers, I truſt 
dhe collecting them together in this 
Place will not be diſpleaſing, as it is 
mpoſſible to render too well known 
acts which ſo ſtrongly intereſt the 
public utility. 
| On the 14th of December, 1785, 
out ſix o'clock in the evening, 
ere took place in the houſe of Mr. 
Pacomelli, baker, in this city, an 
| Vol. III. No. 22. 


exploſion which threw down the win- 
dows aad window-frames of his ihop, 
which looked into the flree:; the 
noiſe was as loud as that of a large 
cracker, and was heard at a conſider- 
able diſtance. At the moment of the 
exploſion, a very bright flame, which 
laſted only a few ſeconds, was ſeen in 
the ſhop; and it was immediately ob- 
ſerved, that the inflammation pro- 
ceeded from the flour- warenouſe, 
which was fituated over the back 
ſhop, and where a boy was employed 
in ſtirring ſome flour by the light of 
a lamp. The boy had his face and 
arms ſcorched by the exploſion ; his 
hair was burnt, and it was more than 
a fortnigat before his burns were 
healed. He was not the only victim 
of this event; another boy, who hap- 


pened to be upon a ſcatfold, in a 


little room on the other ſide of the 
warehouſe, ſeeing the flame, which 
had made its paſſage that way, and 
thinking the houſe was on fire, jumped 
down from the ſcaffold, and broke 
his leg. 

Y In 


In order to aſcertain in what man- 
ner this event took place, I examined, 
very narrowly, the warchouſe and its 
appendages; and, from that exami- 
nation, and from the accounts of the 
witneſſes, I have endeavoured to col- 
lect all the circumſtances of the event, 
which I ſhall now deſcribe. 

The flour-warehouſe, which is ſi- 
tuated above the back ſhop, is fix 
teet high, ſix feet wide, and about 
eight feet long. It is divided into 
two parts, by a wall; an arched 
ceiling extends over both, but the 
pavement of one part is raiſed about 
two feet higher than that of the other. 
In the middle of the wall 15 an open- 
ing of communication, two feet and 
a half wide, and three feet high ; 
through it the flour is conveyed from 
the upper chamber into the lower one. 

The boy, who was employed, in 
the lower chamber, in collecting flour 
to ſupply the bolter below, dug about 
the ſides of the opening, in order to 
make the flour fall from the upper 
chamber into that in which he was ; 
and, as he was digging, rather deeply, 
a ſadden fall of a great quantity took 
place, followed by a thick cloud, 
which immediately caught fire, from 
the lamp hanging to the wall, and 
cauſed the violent exploſion here 
treated of. 

The flame ſhewed itſelf in two di- 
rections; it penetrated, by a little 
opening, from the upper chamber of 
the warehouſe, into a very ſmall room 
above it, where, the door and win- 
dow- frames being well cloſed and 
very ſtrong, it produced no exploſion : 
here the poor boy, already menti- 
oned, broke his leg. The greateſt 
inflammation, on the contrary, took 
place in the ſmaller chamber, and, 
taking the direction of a ſmall ſtair- 
caſe, which leads into the back ſhop. 
cauſed a violentexploſion, which threw 
down the frames of the windows which 
looked into the ſtreet. The baker 
himſelf, who happened then to be in 


* I was very anxious to aſcertain by expe- 
riments, whether it were poſſible to bring 
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his ſhop, ſaw the room all on fte 
ſome moments before he felt the ſhock 
of the exploſion. 

The warehouſe, at the time of the 
accident, contained about three hun. 
dred ſacks of flour. 

Suſpecting that this flour might 
have been laid up in the warehouſe in 
a damp ſtate, I thought it right tg 
inquire into that circumſtance, [ 
tound, upon examination, that it was 
perfectly dry; there was no appear. 
ance of fermentation in it, nor wa; 
there any ſenſible heat. 

'The baker told me that he had 
never had flour ſo dry as in that year 
(1785), _— which the weather 
had been remarkably dry, there hay. 
ing been no rain in Pieamont for the 
ſpace of five or fix months: indeed, he 
attributed the accident which had 
happened in his warehouſe to the ex- 
traordinary dryneſs of the corn. 

The phænomenon, however ſtrik. 
ing at the time it happened, was not 
entirely new to the baker, who told 
me that he nad, when he was a boy, 
witneſſed a ſimilar inflammation ; it 
took place in a flour - warehoute, 
where they were pouring flour throug, 
a long wooden trough, into a bolter, 
while there was a light on one ide; 
but, in this caſe, the inflammation 
was not followed by an exploſion. 

He mentioned to me ſeveral other 
inſtances, which I thought it ny 


duty to inquire into; amongſt them, 


one which had happened to the widow 
Ricciardi, baker, in this city, where 
(there being, on the other fide of the 
wall of the flour-warehouſe, a lock- 
ſmith's forge) the flour was heated 
to ſuch a degree, that a boy who 
went into the warchouſe could nd 
remain there, ſo much were his tee! 
ſcorched by the heat; this flour ws 
of a dark brown colour, and whili 
the people were examining it, {par 
began to appear, and fire ſpread 1: 
around, without producing any flame, 
like a true pprophorus®. 


flour alone into the ſtate of pyrophorus, bt 
it was in vain; for though 1 calcined fo 
460 
with 


He alſo informed me, that an in- 
L.mmartion like that above-mentioned 

Had happened at the houſe of a baker 
I this city, called Joieph Lambert; 
. It was occaſioned by ſhaking ſome 


Jarge lacks, which had been filled 


t with flour, near a lighted lamp, but 
nne flame, though pretty briſk, did 
0 not do any miſchief. 

[ WT According to the foregoing ac- 
„counts, it appears to me, that it is 
[= not difficult to explain the phenome- 


non in queſtion, The following is 
the idea I have conceived of it: as 
the flour fell down, a great quantity 
of inflammable air, which had been 
confined in its interſtices, was ſet 
free; this, riſing up, was inflamed 
by the contact of the light; and, 
mixing immediately with a ſufficieat 


al quantity of atmoſpheric air, the ex- 
R ploſion took place on that ſide where 

there was the leaſt reſiſtance. As to 
the burning of the hair, and the ſkin, 
10! of the bov who was in the warehouſe, 
vid the cauſe of it mult be attributed to 
oy, the fire of the fine particles of the 
n four, which, floating in the atmoſ- 
ic, Wiphere, were kindled by the inflam— 
gn mable air, in the ſame manner as the 
ter, powder from the ſtamina of cer ain 
de; vegetables, (particularly of the pine, 


non and of ſome moſſes,) when thrown in 
the air, takes fire if any light is ap- 
ther plied to it. 
m/ But it may be objected, that as the 
em, flour was not at all damp, and had 
10w W not any ſenſible degree of heat, there 
her ſhould not be any termentation in it, 
the Wand conſequently no inflammable air 


- Would be produced: to this I anſwer, 
_ PFirſt. That flour is never entirely 
who 


free from humidity, as is evidently 
n Wihewn by diſtillation, 

| tcet Wi Secondly. That although the de- 
gree of heat was not ſo great as to 
ſet free inflammable air by fermenta- 
Won, a ſufficient quantity was ſet free, 
Dy what may be called a mechanical 
mean, to inflame upon the contact 
pf light; and to diſengage, at the 
ih a frong heat, in a ſmall retort, with 
Ne lame precautions as are uſed in mak ng 
W'bcr py opbori, I never could ſucceed in 


itlelt 
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ſame time, all that which communi- 
cated with the atmoſpheric air. 

Thirdly. We muſt recolle& that 
flour alſo furniſhes alkaline inflam- 
mable air, which 1s produced from 
the glutinous vegeto-animal part of 
the corn ; and we know that this kind 
of inflammable air is of a very active 
nature. 

Atter having deſcribed this fingu- 
lar event, I ſhall beg leave to collect 
together, in this place, all the known 
facts reſpecting ſpontaneous inflam- 
mations produced by different ſub- 
ſtances. A circumſtantial account of 
theſe phenomena cannot but be very 
intereſting to thoſe concerned in go- 
vernment ; not only as 1t may tend to 
prevent the unhappy accidents which 
reſult from them, but alſo as it may 
ſometimes hinder the ſuſpicion. and 
periecution of innocent pe.ſons, on 
account of events which are produced 
merely by natural cauſes. 6 

L ſhall not mention the inflamma- 
tions cauſed by lightning, by ſubter- 
raneous hres, and by other meteors; 
they are not of the nature of thoſe of 
which I mean to ſpeak, but I ſhall 
not paſs over in filence the ſpontane- 
ous combultions. of human bodies. 
Though events of this kind are very 
rare, yet we have ſome examples of 
them recorded in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, and in the memoirs of 
the academics of Paris and of Copen- 
hagen. It is there related, that an 
Italian lady (the Counteſs Cornelia 
Bandi) was entirely reduced to aſhes, 
except her legs; that an Engliſh 
woman, called Grace Pitt, was al- 
molt entirely conſumed by a ſponta- 
neous inflammation of her viſcera ; 
and, laſtly, that a prieſt of Bergamo 
was conſumed in the ſame manner. 
"Theſe ſpontaneous inflammations have 
been attributed to the abuſe of ſpiri- 
tuous liquors ; but, though the vic- 
tims of intemperance are indeed very 
numerous, theſe certainly do not be- 
long to that number. 


making it take fire by expoſure to the air. 
By joining alum with it 1 obtained a true py- 
rophorus, as Lemery had already done, 
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The ſpontaneous inflammation of 
eſſential oils, and that of ſome fat 
oils; when mixed with nitrous acid, 
are well known to philoſophers; ſo 
alſo is that of powdered charcoal with 
the ſame acid; (lately diſcovered by 
M. Prouſt;) and thoſe of phoſpho- 
rus, of pyrophorus, and of fulmi- 
nating gold. Theſe ſubſtances are 
generally to be found only in the la 
boratiies of chemiſts, who are per- 
fectly wel! acquainted with the pre- 
cautions which it is neceſſary to 
take, to prevent the unhappy acci- 
dents which may be occaſioned by 
them. 

The conflagration of a frigate, be- 
longing to the Empreſs of Ruſſia, in 
the harbour of Cronſtadt, on board 
of which there nad been no fire, 
ſhews that lamp-black, by being 
motitened with hemp- ſeed oil, is ca- 
pable of producing flame; this was 
jn »ved by the experiments which the 
Academy or Peteriburgh made upon 
the ſubject, by order oi the Empreſs; 
and, thouzn the gentlemen of the 
academy could not ſucceed in pro- 
ducing inflammation in heinp or 
cordage, by wetting them with the 
forementioned oil, it is ſtill very 
probable that the terrible fire which 
happened in the great magazine of 
cordage at Pete ſburgh was occaſi- 
oned by the ſpontaneous inflamma- 
tion of theſe ſubitances; and alſo 
that which happened at Rochefort 
in the year 1750. 

he burning of a ſtorehouſe of 
ſaiis, winch happened at Breſt, in 
the year 1757, was cauſed by the 
ſpontaneous inflammation of ſome 
olled clutns, which, after having 
been painted on one fide, and dried 
in the ſun, were ſtowed away while 
yet warm, as was ſhewn by ſubſe- 
quent experiments“. 

Vegetables boiled in oil or fat, 
and leſt to themſelves, after having 
been preſſed, inflame in the open 
air. This inflammation always takes 
place when the vegetables retain a 
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certain degree of humidity ; if tl} MW: 
are firſt thoroughly dried, they e 
reduced to aſhes, without the appex;. 


ance of flame. We owe the obſer. Wn 
vation of theſe facts to MM. Saladin WR: 
and Carette*. =7 


The heaps of linen rags which az; Mt 


thrown together in paper manufc. 


tories, the preparation of which i; Wie! 
haſtened by means of fermentatiqq, fi: 
often take fire if not carefully a. a; 
tended tn. f 
The ſpontaneous inflammation of u. 
hay has been known for many cen. ſp 
turies; by its means, houſes, barns, ſc 
& c. have been often reduced to aſl, n2 
When the hay is laid up damp, the {ga 
inflammation often happens; for, the an 
fer mentation is then very great, This 
accident very ſeldom occurs to the ta 


firſt hay, (according to the obſerva. lie 
tion of M. de Bomare,) but is much 5 
more common to the fecond ; and if, 
through inattention, a piece ot iron 
ſhould be left in a ſtack of hay i 
termentation, the inflammation of 
that itack is almoſt a certain conſe. 
quence, On this ſubject, an excel. 
lent memoir of M. SennebierÞ may 
be conſulted. Corn, heaped up, has 
allo ſometimes produced inflamms- 
tions of this nature; Vanieri, in his 
Predium ruſticum, ſays, 


Due vero (gramina) nondum ſatis ii. 
ſolata recondens 

ITmprudens, ſubitis pariunt 
flammis. 


iuccudia 


Dung alſo, under certain circumitat- 


ces, inflames ſpontaneoutly. ca 
We have likewiſe examples of ſpon- Po 
taneous inflammations in the bro: 0 
ductions of the animal kingdom. (eco 
Pieces of woollen cloth, which hdi 
not been ſcoured, took fire in a wart: th 
houſe. The ſame thing happened a! 
ſome heaps of woollen yarn ; and 
ſome pieces of cloth took fire in te Wl 
road, as they were going to the fue,“ 
Theſe inflammations always ti WY" 
place when the matters heaped u} Wo: 


preſerve a certain degree of hum! 


* Journal de Phyſique. 1754. 
1 Ibid, 1781, F 
dit, 


ity, which is neceſſary to excite a 
ermentation; the beat reſulting from 


nich, by drying the oil, leads them 


Inſenſibly to a ſtate of ignition; and 
ine quality of the oil, being more 
br leſs deſiccative, very much con- 
tributes thereto. | 

| The mineral kingdom alſo often 
Lfords inſtances of ſpontaneous in- 
femmation. Pyrites heaped up, if 
wetted and expoſed to the air, take 
rc. Pit-coal alſo, laid in heaps, 
under certain circumſtances, inflames 
ſpontaneouſly. M. Duhamel has de 
ſcribed two inflammations of this 
nature, which happened in the ma— 
gazines of Breſt, in the years 1741 
and 1757“ 3 

Boats loaded with quick lime have 
taken fire as they failed along; and 


me, by being wetted, his often ter 


fre to ſubſtances Which lappencd to 
be near 1t. | 5 

Cuttings of iron, which had been 
left in water, and were atierwards 
expoſed to the open air, gave ſbarks, 
and ſet fire to the neighbouring bodies. 
For this obſervation we are obliged 
to M. de Charpentier. 

The exploſion of a powder-mill, 
which happened in the year 1784, 


in the royal manufactory of Turin, 


the cauſe of which could not be dif- 
covered, may perhaps have been o- 
cafioned by the ſpontaneous intlam- 
mation of the ingredients of which 
gunpowder is made, as Count de Sa- 
luces ſuſpected. 1 do not however 
deny the poſſibility of its having been 
cauſed by the meteor which was ſup- 
poſed to have been the occation of it; 
for, there is a kind of hepatic air 
continually ariſing from thole ingre— 
dents, when wetted with water, and 
the leaſt lame is ſufficient to kindle 
his aëriform vapour. | 
It is very evident, from the facts 
which I have related, that ſponta- 


neous inflammations being very fre- 


quent, and their cauſes very various, 
too much attention and vigilance 
cannot be uſed to prevent their 
Areadful effects. And conſequently 
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it is impoſſible to be too careful in 
watching over public magazines and 
ſto rehouſes, particularly thoſe be- 
longing to the ordnance, or, thoſe in 
which are kept hemp, cordage, lamp- 
black, pitch, tar, oiled cloths, &c. 
which ſubſtances ought never to be 
left heaped up, particularly if they 
have any moiſture in them. In order 
to prevent any accident from them, 
it would be proper to examine them 
often, to take notice if any heat is to 
be obſerved in them, and, in that 
cafe, to apply a remedy immediately. 
Theſe examinations ſhould be made 
by day, it not being advifable to 
carry a light into the magazines, for, 
when the termentation is ſufficient] 
advanced, the vayours which are dif- 
enyaged by it, are in an inflarmma« 
ble itate, and the approach of a light 
might, by their means, iet fire to the 
ſubſtances whence they proceed. 

dubſtances in fermentation are very 
often unable to inflame of themſelves, 
but the ſimple contact of flame is 
ſutticient to kindle them rapidly, as 
many examples demonſtrate ; fo that 
we might make a ſeparate claſs of 
thoſe ſubſtances in which inflam- 
mation cannvt take place of ittelf, 
but which are ſet on fire by the an- 
prozch of flame; of this we have an- 
example in the accident which hap- 
pened in the flour-warehouſe. 

Ignorance of the tore-mentioned 
circumſtances, and a culpable ne- 
gligence of thoſe precautions which 
ought to be taken, have often caufed 
more misiortunes and loſs than the 
moſt contriving malice; it is-there= 
fore of great importance that theſe 
facts ſhould be univerfally known, 
that public utility may reap from 
them every polubie advantage. 

In addition to the foregoing paper, 
we think it proper to obſerve (what 
the author of it appears not to have 
known) that the lamp black which 
occationed the burning of the Ruſſian 
frigate, was of a vegetable kind, pre- 
pared from the {moke of fir, or other 
reſinous vegetables. It appeared, by 
ſublequent experiments, made in 
London, 
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London, that a mixture of oil and 
animal lamp-black, ſuch as is com- 
monly uſed here, would not take 
fire ſpontaneouſly ; whereas, a ſimilar 
mixture, made with the foremen- 
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tioned vegetable lamp-black, ſome q 
which was procured from Ruſſi 
for the ſake of experiment, neye; 
failed to inflame and to burn with 
great violence, Mo 


— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRACTICE OF GIVING AL 
TO BEGGARS. 


HERE is ſomething ſo congenial 
to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and 
the helpleſs ſtate of human nature, in 
the exerciſe of charity ; that 1t were 
a taſk, not leſs odious than difficult, 
to diſſuade the well diſpoſed from any 
action which is dictated by benevo- 
lence, It is poſſible, however, that 
an action, proceeding from a right 
motive, may lead to conſequences the 
very reverſe of thoſe which were in- 
tended and deſired by the pertor- 
mance of ſuch an action: ſo that a 
perſon may have real merit in doing 
that which tends to ab;oluie miſchief. 
Man is a ſhort fighted being, and 
may be doing what leads to evil, 
whilſt he apprehends he is performing 
duty, and promoting good.—Valua- 
ble then as is a heart inclined to pity 
and relieve, a judgment well in- 
formed, to direct the operations of 
philoſophy, is not to be deemed of 
inconſiderable price. 

A cuſtom prevails, in this country, 
of giving alms to common and un— 
known beggars; a cuitom no doubt 
which originated 1n teelings of hu- 
manity, and an indiſcriminate indul- 
gence of kind affections. Jo relieve 
known diſtreſs is an engagement worthy 
the greateſt and molt exalted of our 
race, and it 1s an exerciſe which con- 
fers nobility upon every one who 1s 
found in the practice of it. But may 
it not juſtly bo queſtioned, Whether 
giving alms to common and unknown 

eggars, be not really promoting in- 
dolence, and foſtering injuitice ? Ihe 
beggar tells a tale of woe, and con- 
trives his caſe ſo well as to ſuit the 
circumſtances of every one whom he 
addreſſes; the paſſions are moved; 
he 1s relieved : but, 1s it not worthy 


an enquiry whether this moving ſtory 
be the fabrication of fraud, or the * 
language of nature? Here the hear: . 
of ſenſibility ſoftens and breathes thi; MS | 


tender ſentiment, —** better that ten jc | 
„ 1mpoſtors be relieved, than on: h 
«« man, really diſtreſſed, be ſuffered par 
*«« to paſs neglected.“ But is thi Win 
ſentiment juſt? By encouraging in. Mpeg 
poſtors the /abour of ten men is loil ty o 


the community, and one is relieved {her 
who would not have been ee, *Þ 
where he was 4rown, and his cafe wel 
underſtood. Beſides, the worſt cha. %o 


racter may be in difreſs, through i». ol! 
dclence; and begging appears the Nee 
moſt commodious way of becoming a 
really neceiſitous, ſhould the current Hat 


ot blind charity flow but ſlowly.. That ne 


man may be fainting with hunger, Pon 
who, when well, would not labour 7 
al 


that he might eat, But to promote 
induſtry in ſuch a man would bea 
better attempt than only to relieve the 
unmediace cravings of appetite, lf 
the cuſtom of beg ging be not neceſſary 
in any caſe, from door to door, in 
unknown parts of the country, then 
it will follow, That to relieve beg: 
gars of this deſcription 1s not a proper 
exerciſe of charity; this may be per. 
haps placed in a more (ſtriking point 

of view, by the following remarks. 
The poor laws are fo juſt in Eng- 
land, as to provide againſt the 1njury 
of any pauper, from neglect. This 
is too well known to require any 
proof: but were this not the calc, 
ſurely charity is not local, Will any 
one ſay that one place 1s the reſidence 
of charity, and that in another he! 
ſeat is not to be found? And if ch» 
rity be not confined to any one platt 
will any ſay that the place war! 
tle 


; e poor man is known, is not the 
Wot proper place for him to ſcek re- 
Ef? „Charity begins at home,” ſays 
e proverb, and ſurely it was never 
bore properly applied than upon uch 
cccaſion as this. The poor and 
De deſerving were never yet neglected 
y their neighbourhood and triends, 
© that were there no proviſion from 
de pariſhes, a plea for travelling 
egging cannot be found. 
But it will be ſaid, . if in England 
| 4 an adequate proviſion be made tor 
| the poor, this is not the caſe in 
i Scotland: the Scotch therefore may 
„ be allowed to beg.” I anſwer; 
ET his objection grants an important 
art of the argument ; it grants the 
Impropriety of encouraging travelling 
begging in any Engliſoman. But why 
ſhould the Scotch be encouraged to 
beg? have they no pariſh proviſion ? 
bo workhouſes for the poor? They 
Jade many public worthouſes, and they 
do not want all pariſh provifions. A 
Etolletion is made every Sunday, at 
Bevery kirk, for the poor; beſides 
many valuable inſtitutions of a public 
hacure for their relief, But ſuppoſing 
the Scotch had no eftablithed provi- 
fon for the poor, why ſhould we en- 
Etourage their beggivg in England? 
I aſk again, Is charity local? and has 
ſhe entirely forſaken the Scotch? 
Heaven forbid ! Every Scotch beggar 
a diſgrace to his nation; he inſults 
his native land. Are there no beg- 
pars in Scotland, who never come to 
EE npland ? are there not many who 
Jive by the blind charity of thoſe who 
walk the ſtreets? There are. Ard 
Bs the benevolence of neighbours, the 
kind influence of friendſhip, then, a 
ponentity in Scotland? But the 
Scotch are poor, they have little to 
give.“ la reply to this objection, 
vill advance a 0 paradox, I 
ffrm, that in a poor country the 
begpars are not only fewer in fact 
Than in a rich country, but | affirm 
That in a poor country there is leis vc- 
Kalion, leſs neceſſity for the inhabi- 
Wants to wander and beg, than there 
Wan be in a country of greater wealth 
End luxury, In a poor country, low 
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living and early habits of induſtry al- 
molt render the inhabitants invulnera- 
ble from the attacks of fortune. Taoſe 
who carnc! dig are the only perſons 
who have any apology to offer tor begg- 
ing. But in a country of wealth and 
luxury, the rapid and frequent revo- 
lutions of fortune are moſt ſeverely 
telt, and ſome unhappy perſons ſome. 
times left without money and without 
ſtrength to labour. I have vo doubt 
but, of all the beggars which travel 
England, the Scotch are the molt in- 
dclent, and leaſt deſerving. Tra- 
velling begging, in Engliſh or Scotch, 
is without excuſe. No plea of neceſſity 
or expediency can be offered, But 
how many, how grievous, are the 
evils which reſult rom encouraging 
tn1s mode of life? By promoting in- 
do/ence, it deprives the community of 
that /ab9ur without which ſociety can= 
not ſubſiſt. By promoting d:/{pation, 
it leads to dif/elurene/r, which tends to 
reduce us to a ſtate of barbarity, and 
impede the operation of all laws of 
civilized nations. By promoting ne- 
ceſhty and want, it leads directly to 
robbery and theft of every kind. And 
on what flight grounds, notwithſtand- 
ing, do we ſee this practice encou- 
raged ? A man is lame of a leg; there- 
fore, he ſays he cannot work. What! 
are there no /edentary employments @. 
Another is lame of an arm, and he 


begs, Are there no callings, nothin 


to be done without both arms? Ap. 
pear, ye lame and laborious pour, 
who ſupport families, and confound 
theſe wretched impoſtors ! Ye chari- 
table philantbropiſts ! ſeek out objects 


ia your neighbourhood, and amongſt 


thoſe whom you know, of your gene- 
rous attention. Let the children firſt 
be fed, before you give to the dogs; 
—to thoſe dogs who are the deſtroyers 
of ycur property, and the butchers of 
the worthy poor! Ye mapiſtrates and 
keepers of the peace, ſtep forth, and 
check an evil fraught with ruin to 
your country, and infamy to your 
name. Detend the poor, by preſerv- 
ing them from men who prey on that 
which Charity dedicates to their uſe, 
FIELDING. 
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ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


[coxnTINUED FROM r. 127.] 


— — A — 


7 may be eaſily judged how ſmall 
and precarious a ſhare of authority 
the new temporary municipality could 
hold in ſuch a ſtate of things, and 
with ſuch a people. Nor have any 
of the changes which have fince taken 
place in the city of Paris, inany degree 
bettered its condition, either with 
reſpect to general government, to 
private happineſs, or to perſonal ſe- 
curity. On the contrary, the ancient 
order of things has not been more 
completely ſubverted with reſpect to 
public aſtairs, than to domeſtic con- 
cerns, to the government and order 
of families, and to the ſeveral duties 
and relations by which their members 
were connected. Men and women 
feemed to have changed their nature; 
and both ſexes, with all ages and 
conditions, to be thrown into one 
undiſtinguiſhed maſs of general con- 
fuſion. 

It appears from the letters pub- 
liſhed under the name of Groenvelt, 
who ſays he was preſent when many 
of the tranſactions which he relates 
took place, (and who, though pro- 
feſſedly a German, was a great ad- 
mirer of the revolution, as well as a 
ſtrong democrate in principle) that 
falſehoods and forgeries were the 
conſtant reſources and favourite wea- 
pons of the cabals in Paris. Some of 
the inſtances which he mentions in 
ſupport of this aſſertion are ſo curious, 
and at the iam2 time throw ſo much 
light upon the hiſtory of the time, 
that we ſhall inſert them. In writin 
to his ſuppoſed friend he ſays, £* You 
cannot form an idea of the impudence, 
with which the moſt palpable lies are 
publiſhed and propagated among the 
people. The molt poſitive aſſertions, 
the moſt minute detail of facts, the 
ſtrongelt appearances of probability, 
are made to accompany the groſſeſt 


falſchoods. Fleſſelles was the vi&in 
of a pretended letter, which eye; 
body could repeat by heart, but whic; 
no body has ever ſeen. Of the lena 
which is the only evidence again{ 
Begenval, there are in Paris a thu. 
ſand copies, but no original. Ny 
ſooner is it whiſperered in ſome ob. 
ſcare corner, that a certain mona{tery 
is a magizine of arms, or of cor, 
than the report ſpreads with rapidity, 
gathers ſtrength, becomes a matter 
of certainty, and yet the moment th: 
houſe is examined the whole is found 
to be groundleſs. The convent of 
Montmartre has been twice beſet by 
twenty or thirty thouſand men, who 
threatened it with deſtruction, for 
having engrofled the provender cf 
Paris; but no ſooner was it ſearched, 
by commiſſioners authorized for the 
purpoſe, than it appeared that it had 
barely proviſion enough to ſupp. 
the houle.” „ At one moment 
it is affirmed, that the ariftocratical 
conſpirators have thrown a vaſt quan: 
tity of bread into the Seine; at ab. 
ther, that they mowed the green 
corn; a pa.ty of the national guard 
E L ſent to the field, whe: 
the crime is ſaid to have been com. 
mitted, and finds the corn ftanding, 
and affording the proſpect of an 
abundant harveſt. In ſhort, th 
public is overwhelmed with lies aud 
calumnies, and a prudent man cal 
ſcarcely give credit to any thing tht 
he has not ſeen hinfſelt.” 
And again, Many of theſe fail: 
hoods have certainly been deliver: 
ately fabricated to ſerve party pul: 
poſes; and ſome men, who probab' 
miſtake a diſregard of all moral obi 
gations for profound policy, hs 
been audacious and infamous enovgs 
to publ:{h falſehoods with the ſolem: 
nities of laws. Letters have ber 
torges 


rocd in the name of the national 

ſembly, and edicts in that of the 
Ting, exhorting the peaſants to de- 
Dov the patents and pedigrees of the 
Fobility, and to burn their caſtles. 
e effect of theſe forgeries is already 
ken in the ruins and aſhes to which 
ome of the fineſt buildings fin Dau- 
hiny, Franche Compte, Britanny 
knd Burgundy, have been reduced*.” 
Thus far Groenvelt; and this 
kharge of the continued tabrication 
and propagation of public talſehoods 


F 
„ 


bas been more or leſs confirmed or 


bcknowledged, by perhaps every 
Writer who has given a narrative, 


Vith any appearance of impartiality, 
ED the progreſs of the revolution. 
EXertain authors, or publiſhers, how- 
Ever, of our own country, have 


adopted ſome of the groſſeſt and molt 
abſurd falſehoods, ſome of the moſt 


Eg idiculous tales, which had been fa— 


pricated for the rabble in Paris dur- 


Ing the firſt paroxiſms of contuſion, 
Bumult, and madneſs, and to which 


they have endeayoured, ſo far as they 


pere capable, to give the character, 


rank, and weight of hiſtorical facts. 
Of this claſs is particularly to be 
conſidered the injurious and cruel 


falſehood, that the unfortunate and 


mardered Launay, had treacherouſly 


Exnticed a number of Paritians into 


pne of the courts of the Baſtile, where 


de then had them maſſacred in cold 
blood. This horrible and wicked 
Invention produced (as we have for- 


merly ſhewn) its odious purpoſes at 


che time; in the firſt inſtance, by 


exciting the animoſity of the popu- 
Jace, and ſpurring them on to that 
pitch of outrage and cruelty which 
Nas intended; and in the ſecond, by 


holding out ſome palliation for the 


Bihuman murder of the governor, 


and repreſenting it to the world as 
an act of juſt retribution for his 
Wreachery. 


preac The pleaſant tale of the 
heroic barber, who found himſelf ſo 


Wiccply involved in the weighty con- 


erns of empire, that he attempted 


q * See Groenvelt, Engliſh ttanſlation, p. p. 
ir » 210, and 211 ; letter dated Avguſt 15mh, 
789 . 
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to blow the Baſtile and himſelf up to- 
gether, though it ſeems intended 
only as a companion to the former, 
certainly polletſes many advantages 
over it; lor beſides its being totally 
innocent, and vndoubtedly aftord- 
ing much ſatisfaction to the member's 
ol that fraternity, ſome of whom it 
may potiibly ſtimulate to ſimilar deeds 
of chivalry, it has the poſitive merit 
of being an unique in that ſpecies of 
compotition. It affords, however, an 
important and happy ſecurity to the 
veracity and purity of future hiſtory, 
that as ſuch productions can ſeldom 
laſt long enough to reach poſterny, 
there is no great danger of their 
hereafter contaminating the clear 
ſtream in which it ſhould flow. 

Paris had ever been noted for the 
blind credulity, and at the ſame time 
the ſuſpicious nature of its inhabi- 
tants. "Theſe qualities, ſo directly 
0j-polite, ſeemed undoubtedly to be 
oddly joined inthe ſame perſons ; but 
vet the fact is ſaid to be ſo; and 
thoſe who knew them well have af, 
ſerted, that while, from time im- 


memorial, they had ſwallowed, and 


ſeemed nearly to live upon, an eter- 
nal ſucceſſion of the molt abſurd and 
improbable tales and ſtories, plain 
undiſguiſed truth was always received 
with caution and doubt, and ſuppo- 
ſed to conceal ſome guile, deception, 
or danger. The extreme general 1g- 
norance of theſe people, with reſpect 
to every thing beyond their own 
walls, (which was perhaps without 
example in any country of equal ct- 


vilization, and ſo productive of men 


eminent in arts, ſciences, and learn- 
ing, as France) had long afforded 
matter of obſervation to travellers, 
and of ridicule to poets and ſatyriſts. 
A conſideration of theſe circumſtan- 
ces will tend much to account for 
and throw light upon many parts of 
the preſent and future conduct of 
that extraordinary people, which 
would otherwiſe have appeared in- 
conſiſtent or unintelligible. 

It muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that the fame blind credu- 
lity, and the fame vitious natural 

ſulpi- 
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of the people. Some inſtances in 
proof are at all times neceſſary to fup- 
port general obſervation; and a few 
out of a great number will ſuffice for 
the preſent purpoſe. The firſt was 
the impoſſible charge laid againſt the 
queen, that ſhe had procured the 
conſtruction of a well- charged mine 
under the hall of the national aſſem- 
bly, in order to blow the ſtates, with- 
out diſtinction, at once into the air; 
this ridiculous ſtory was not only 
verbally propagated throughout the 
kingdom, but a letter aflerting the 
fact, and ſaid to have been written 
by one of the deputies to the ſtates, 
was, at about zoo miles diſtance from 
Paris, publicly averred by ſeveral 
8 to have been ſeen and read 

y them, The fact was believed by 
all who heard it; which drew the 
following obſervation, in his own pe- 
culiar way, from our countryman 
Arthur Young, who was preſent at 
the recital, and the authority given : 
„% Thus it is in revolutions, one 
raſcal writes, and 100,000 fools be- 
Heve.” - Another inſtance was, the 
Tifque which the ſame writer, and 
an old woman, his guide, encoun- 
tered,” on a ſuſpicion that they were 
combined with the queen in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the volcanic rocks 
and mountains of Auvergne, and 
that he was the acting agent for blow- 
ing ap the town of Clermont. The 
danger at this time, however ridicu- 
lous, was only trifling when com- 
pared with that which he ſuſtained 
ſhortly after; he being then ſeized 
in bed at midnight by à party of 


armed militia, en the very ſerious 


and alarming charge, -of his being a 
party in the conſpiracy formed by 
the queen, the count d'Artois, and 
(their own lord) the count d'En- 
tragues, againſt the territory of the 
Vivarois. The fortune he had of 
being extricated from this difficulty 
and danger, does not at all weaken 
the evidence which it affords of the 
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ſuſpiciouſneſs of temper, prevailed 
throughout every part of the king- 
dom, and muſt be aſcribed to the 
ſame cauſe, the extreme ignorance 


extraordinary 1gnorance, credulity, 
and the unacountably ſuſpicious nz. 
ture of the people. Such inſtance; 
would have excited ſome ſurprize it 
they had occurred in the interior and 
leſs trequented parts of Arabia; but 
that they ſhould be diſplayed in the 
center of Europe, in its oldeſt mg. 
narchy, and in a country long and 
deſervedly eminent for information 
and knowledge, can ſcarcely be con. 
dered as leſs than wonderful. They 
however afford full demonſtration, 
that no great portion of art or addreſy 
was neceſſary to the endowment of 
thoſe who were deſtined to play upoy 
{uch inſtruments, 

The unbounded licentiouſneſs of 
the preſs, which, was carried to an 
extreme before unknown under any 
government, was a moſt potent in. 
{trument of the revolution. Nor 
was its licentioufneſs more extraor. 
dinary, than the unceaſing induttry 
with which it was eternally ſupplied 
with an inexhauſtible ſource of the 
moſt dangerous and inflammatory 
matter, ſubverfive of all order and 
goverament, was aſtoniſhing. For 
amidſt the general darkneſs and igno- 
rance which involved the people a 
large, there was a numerous portion 
of men who dedicated, or ſeemed to 
dedicate their lives to the purſuit of 
literature, Of theſe the capital alone 
was computed to contain twenty thou. 
ſand ; including no doubt a couſidet. 
able number of ' thoſe perſons who 
aſſumed the name of literati; becauſe 
they had nothing to do, and could 
-not claſs under any other deſcription. 
This 20,000, however, from the ad- 
vantage of their being concentratet 
in the capital, gave the law in matte! 
of opinion, or at leaſt in whatever 
related to government and the nev 


- philoſophy to the whole nation. 


The theories now publiſhed wer? 
derived from the tenets of Rouſſcal, 
Voltaire, and the other - fathers 0 
that philoſophy. They were in gt 
neral abſtract, viſionary, untell 
gible, or impracticable; and the 
authors feemed to have run wildly 


in the purſuit of an imaginary phan- 
tom 


1 * 
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tom of perfection, which neither 
did nor could exiſt. They went not 
only to the ſubverſion of government 
under all its known forms, but to the 
E jooſening all the bands of civil fo. 
| ciety, and deſtroying its harmony, 
beauty and order. All the wiſdom 
of palt ſages, philoſophers, and le- 
gillators, all that could be derived 
from the practical experience of un- 
numbered ages and nations, in their 
exertions to promote or ſecure the 
felicity of mankind, were now ſet 
at nought, to make way for the re— 
veries of the new illuminators, who 
N deſpiſed all experience, and diſdained 
all wiſdom but their own. It ſeemed 


as if the pages of paſt hiſtory had 
, been for ever cloſed, and that their 
. knowledge was totally forgotten, or 
chat a new generation of men was 
. W juſt created, who were to begin every 
ming in this world a-new, | 

«WW _ Ot-all the heavy charges which 
he have been laid againſt thoſe miniſters 
= whom the king had the irretrieva- 
d ble misfortune of entruſting the ad- 
or WW miniſtration of public affairs, in none 
0. vere they more faulty, nor in no in- 
„ ſtances, excepting only the affair of 
on the double repreſentation, and the 
to abſorption of the three orders into 
of We ove, were their errors or conduct 
ine more fatally ruinous, than in the 
ou. ſhameful and unaccountable tupine- 
cr. neis with which they beheld the flame 
ho which was ſpreading from the licen- 


uſe tiouſneſs of the preſs through every 
ld WE part of the kingdom, without their 


on. uling a ſingle exertion to correct the 
ad- cauſe, or to counteract the effect. 

atel The enormity was accordingly 
tter carried to an extent beyond all ex- 


ample in any country. The nume— 
rous preſſes in Paris hourly groaned 
under the number of ſeditious and 
| levelling pamphlets which they were 


vere : * 
eau, WW continually bringing forth Indeed 
f 'feir number was ſcarcely credible; 


13, and even 16 different pamphlets 
in one day, were no matter of ſur- 


prize; and 92 came out in one week; 
dy bile the avidity for reing and 
han- Nocuring them was ſo great, that it 
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was a matter of ſome difficulty to 
enter the bookſellers ſhops, they were 
ſo conſtantly crowded. The price 
of printing had accordingly riſen in 
the capital to ſomething near three - 
tunes 1ts cuſtomary rate per ſheet ; 
and yet the preſſes in every part of 
France were ſaid to be at the ſame 
time equally occupied. But the moſt 
extaordinary.circumſtances were the 
amazing diſpatch with which theſe 
innumerable productions were ſpread 
from the capital through every part 
of the kingdom, and the unknown 
fund by which the vaſt expences of 
the diſtribution were ſupported ; the 
great body of the —— being ſup- 
plied with them gratis. 

While theſe poured forth an un— 
ceaſing torrent of abuſe upon go- 
vernment, and were continually dif- 
ſeminating principles which went 
equally to the overthrow of the ma- 
narchy, and to the utter annihila- 
tion of the two firſt orders of the 
ſtate, the three parties whoſe exiſt- 
ence- were at flake, the court, the 
nobles, and the clergy, ſeemed as if 
they had been involved in a general 
ſtupor, without action, feeling, or 
life. Not a ſingle writer of ability 
or eminence was engaged to refute 
the doctrines which were thus aſ— 
ſiduouſly ſpread, or to counteract the 
poiſon which they ſo widely diffuſed. 
The few ſolitary volunteer pamphlets 
which appeared on that fide, being 
written by men without parts or in- 
formation, paſſeſſed no intereſt or 
ſpirit to allure readers, and could 
have produced no effect if they had. 
That written by the biſhop of Meaux, 
and perhaps ſome one or two more 
of character, being too few to be 
conſidered as an exception. 

The famine, which was ſorely felt, 
though in a leſs or greater degree, in 
every part of the 3 may be 
conſidered as a main ſpring in acce- 
lerating all the movements of this 
ſingular revolution. Men in want 
of bread, neceflarily execrate and 
abhor that ſtate of things which pro 
duces their miſery, They are little 
| diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed to enquire into natural, or 
to trace remote cauſes, as the ſource 
of their diſtreſs; they find leſs trou- 
ble in charging it directly upon their 
rulers, and fancy ſome alleviation to 
their miſery in venting their indig— 
nation and malevolence 2gainſt them, 
even in words. The preient ſtate of 
things in the other countries in Eu— 
rope having prevented thote ſupplies 
from without, which would, in other 
caſes, have been procuiable, and 
the internal ſtock ot proviſion being 
deemed inſufhcient for the ſubſiſtence 
of the inhabitants, the moſt alert and 
wiſeſt government, ſuppoſing it to be 
otherwiſe at eaſe, and entirely un- 
embtarraſicd by faction or danger, 
would have found it a matter of 
great difficulty to apply any effectual 
remedy to the cvil. But as things 
ſtood, the haſty il]-judged regulatt- 


ons, founded upon error, and 12no-. 


rance of a ſubject generally ill under- 
ſtood, which were adopted, inſtead 
of good, produced the molt unfortu- 
nate eſteẽts. Theſc, however, might 
have been pallizted, if the ungovern- 
able violence of the people, in ob- 
ſtructing the free ſale of the markets, 
and compelling the proprietors to 
ſel] their grain at whatever prices 
they pleaſed to give, had not com- 
pleted the evil, and produced an ar- 
tificial famine while plenty ſtill ſub- 
fiſted. It has been even aflerted, that 

the ſtock of corn produced this year 
in the kingdom would have been ſuf— 
ficient, under due regulation, manage- 
ment, and diſtribution, if not to af— 
ford abſolute plenty, at leaſt to have 
prevented any great and pinching 
want. 

In the general ill-temper of the 
people, continually goaded and ir- 
ritated by the moſt urgent and 1n- 
ſupportable of all wants, it will be 
eaſily ſeen what advantages the emiſ- 
ſaries of the factions poſſeſſed in 
working upon their paſſions; anc 
ſpread as they were, like the preach- 
ers of 4 new religion, in every part 
of the kingdom, it will not be won- 
dered at, the ignorance of the mul- 
titude being likewiſe always remem- 
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bered, that they ſhould have fy. 
ceeded in prompting them to thy 
greateſt acts of outrage and violence 
But the great prom ter, cauſe, ay, 
it might perhaps be ſaid, author 9 
the revolution; the man who, desi. 
tate of ſpirit in himſelf, poſleſled ang 
applied the means of communicating 
energy to millions, and of infuſing 
difattection and difloyalty in every 
order of wen through that vaſt ang 
ere kingdom, ſtill remains y 

e taken notice of. This was ge 
leſs a perſon than the firit prince of 
the blood; the man next in {uccellicy 
to the crown, in the caſe of failur, 
of iſſue male in the immediate reigy. 
ing family, The name, character, 
and conduct of Philip Duke of 0, 
leans are now too notorious, to rende 
any delicacy in treating of them? 
all neceſſary, That immenſe fort 
which, under the guidance ot wiſdon 
beneficence, or even the deſire d 
attaining fame, might have been d. 
rected to the accompliſhment of th; 
nobleſt and molt uſeful purpoles, wi 
now directed to the ruin of his coun: 
try, to the ſubverſion of its govern 
ment, and to the extermination e 
that royal family to which he was! 
nearly related. 

Here then we are to find a ſolui { 
for many things which would othe 
wiſe appear unaccountable, or 
main hid in abſolute darkneſs. Fro 
hence it was that the gardens of i 
Palais Royale and all the open plac 
of Paris were ſtocked with hung 
ignorant, and abandoned orato 
and covered with riotous mobs, 


ſucked in from theſe preachers cv] op 
thing that could corrupt and poi u. 
the mind, and not only era of 
every moral principle, but «el 

all the native feelings of hunauß or 
Thus likewiſe was the ferocit! WW tu 
the Dames du Ilalle, and of © WM pr: 
other female furies of the eg 


called into action; until the | 
ſeerring to have totally change 
nature and character, was dey/" 
and 1 ned by attrocities, Wi 
example in auy civilized cou 
And thus a numerous army of 
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au Culotter, of ruffians from the 
Neallies, and from eyery part of the 
kingdom, being incorporated with 
the no leſs. numerous or wicked na- 
tire brood, were maintained and 
kept in readineſs for the purpoſes of 
Nrebellion, anarchy and murder, as 
time and occaſion ſhouid call forth 
their ſervices. | 
= From the fame abundant ſource of 
the means of evil, crouds of couriers 
FE were diſpatched at the ſame initant 
of time . Paris to every part of 
the kingdom, conveying every where 
the falſe intelligence, as if proceed- 
Ling from the firſt authority, that the 
Lanſtocrates were raiſing troops or 
armies of brigands in order to de- 
E firoy and maſlacre the peaſants; and 
calling upon the latter to prevent 
the danger by immediately taking up 
arms and deſtroving their enemies, 
W the nobility in the firlt inſtance; 
an injunction which they moſt wil- 
lingly and effectually complied with. 
In the fame manner was the pro- 
digious expence ſupported, of ſo long 
dilleminating throughout the King: 
dom thoſe iunumerable ſeditious pub- 
lications, which were every day pre- 
ſented to the people. By the fame 
means majorities were ſecured, and 
& ſeveral of the principal orators and 
& moſt popular demagogues in the new 
clubs were retained ; and theſe clubs, 
Jas we have ſeen, by their dependant 
and correſponding ſocieties, which 
were eſtabliſhed in every town of the 
kingdom, ſoon gave the law to the 
whole nation, Nor was the national 
F aſſembly by any means free from the 
operation of the ſame cauſe, nor 
vas the effect it produced on many 
Jof its members leſs known, 
As the duke's annual revenues, 
great and royal as they were, and his 
fand of ready money, which was 


equal to the ſupply of theſe number- 


MAT, 


probably conſiderable, were ſtill un- 
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leſs drains, he deemed it neceſſary to 
apply to other ſources. Iudeed, with 
ſuch vaſt objects in view, and after 
the ſacrifice of fo much wealth as 
was already expended, it ſeemed upon 
the principles of gaming that it was 
better to encounter any riſque of fu. 
ture evil, than to ſtop ſhort in ſuch a 
ſtate of things, and when ſo much 
was already ftaked. Holland always 
affords money, as well as number- 
leſs ſpeculators who wiſh to turn it 
to account, and the duke's vaſt eſtates 
ſeemed to hold out ample ſecurity 
tor a loan. The amount of the ſums 
he borrowed is uncertatn, and has 
been rated from . zoo, ooo to half a 
million ſterling. The niceſt and 
moſt difficult calculation would be to 
eſtimate the exact quantum of moral 
and polit.cal evil which ſuch a ſum, 
in ſuch hands, was then capable of 
producing 1n France. 

It is evideat that the duke not only 
totally miſtook his own abilities, but 
that he was as little ſenſible of the ill 
effects which his unfortunate cha- 
racter could not but produce, when 
he adopted the wild idea of being 
able to ſubvert or circumvent all 
other factions, and of being able to 
riſe upon the thoulders of men, poſ- 
ſeſling talents infinitely ſuperior to 
his own, and of rendering them the 
inſtruments to the accompliſhment 
of his ambitious views. The natural 
deficiency of reſolution and courage, 
with which every body knew he was 
curſed, was, independant of all others, 
an inſuperable bar to his ever he- 
coming, under any change of cir- 
cumſtances, or in any, courſe of 
events, the ruler of fo ungovernable 
and ſo outrageous a people. Let in 
this blind purſuit he laviſhed trea- 
ſures, which, in many paſt periods, 
might, by proper application, have 
amounted in effect to the purchaſe 
or gaining of a kingdom. 
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HE labourer is worthy of his 
hire, becauſe he gives for it his 
ſole property, his ſtrength and his 
time, reſerving to himſelf only ſuf- 
ficient intervals for refreſhment and 
repoſe ; what ought therefore to be 
his Hire? The anſwer is obvious, the 
neceſſaries and comforts of life, equal 
to the reaſonable wants of that claſs 
of ſociety among which he ranks; 
does he receive recompenſe for his 
labour equivalent to ſuch a reaſonable 
expectation ? The examination of the 
fact ſhall be the anſwer to the queſ- 
tion ; and that the enquiry may be as 
cloſe to the point as poſlible, let us 
examine in the firſt place, how the 
retributions for labour were paid in 
days of yore ; whether they then ſtocd 
in the ſame proportion with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, in times, when lux- 
ury was not ſo univerſally diffuſed, 
and the cottager not having the ſight 
of the rich man's enjoyments, ſo im- 
mediately under his eye, might be 
ſuppoſed to be better contemted with 
his homely fare, than in theſe days, 
when the ſtrong expreſſions of the 
poet are verified in every village: 
w—— Sz 10r armis 


Luxuria incubuit, victumque viciſcetur or- 
bem. 


- Fleetwood's Chronicon Pretioſum 


will aſſiſt the enquiry ; and, that the 


concluſion of the argument may not 
be fuppoſed to reſt on the foundations 
of fancy, ſome extracts from that uſe- 
ful compilation ſhall be produced. 
'The intention of the author was 
not much diſſimilar to that of the pre- 
ſent paper; and, to prove his point, 
he has ſearched not only all the pub- 
lications then extant on the ſubject, 
but alſo many manuſcript accounts of 
different monaſteries, where the prices 
of the different articles of life were 
regularly inſerted, and in ſome in- 
ſtances where the prices of labour 
formed alſo part of the account ; but 
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no certain comparative view can hy 
formed on this head until about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, i 
when, by an act of parliament paſſe; We 
in the 23d year of Edward the Thirs, 
the wages of the labourers were r. 
gulated, on account, as the preamble 
of the ſlatute recites, of the great in. i; 
creaſe of wages occaſioned by th; | 

plague: by tne firit chapter, ever; 
perſon able of body, and under the 
age of ſixty, not having means of 
maintaining himſelf, is bound tg 


ſerve thoſe who are willing to employ 3 
him, at the wages which were uſually iz 
given fix years before the plague, and 
ſtated to be, y 
s. d. 
To haymakers and weeders, by 
the day, 8 3 8 
Mowing meadows, by the acre 
or day, - „ 
Reapers of corn, in the firſt Emi 
week in Auguſt, by the Fle 
day, - - o 2 rat 
In the ſecond week, and to the the 
end of the month, 0 3 © 
Threſhing a quarter of wheat H 
or rye, K . o 1 
Threſhing a quarter of barley, ple 
beans, peaſe, or oats, o 1 5 
#101 


That excellent model for all pa- the 


rocial antiquities, Sir John Cullum yes 
hiſtory and antiquities of Hawſtead, Miese 
will aſſiſt in forming a more accurat: ma 
idea of the proportional prices of 1 Wie: 
bour and proviſions in Suffolk through tur 
out ſome part of this century : 1 
| 5. d. tur. 
1387, Wheat threſhed per quarter, o + lab 
Other grain, - "ROT 2 Yor 
A reaper per day, - o + 


Man filling dung cart three | 

days, - - 019 

1389, Wheat reaping per acre, © 7 

Mowing an acre of graſs, © 6 

Theſe prices are without meat, drink 
or other courteſy demanded. 


The prices of proviſions, and tl 
neceſſart: 


ecefſaries and comforts of life, were, 
Wauring the ſame century, as follow: 


A. D. . 
x * A pair of ſhoes, - © 0 
113145 A ſtalled, or corn fed, ox, 1 4 
A graſs fed ox, W 
A tat ſtalled coõẽ-w. 
A fat ſheep unſhorn, o©o 1 
A fat ſheep ſhorn, - © 1 
A fat hog, two years 

old, - 2 1 4 
A fat gooſe, - 6 5 
Ale regulated by proc la- 


mation, in reſpect to 


4 
1 


2 00 0 O + 


wa 


| pri te a gallon, - © 0 1 
n 338, Wheat a quarter, o 3 4 
e Barley a quarter, © © 10 
w Peaſe and beans a quarter,o x © 
WW Oats a quarter, - 0 0 10 
he „ White wine a gallon, o o 6 
of Red wine a gallon, 1 


1387, Barley, at Leiceſter, a 
. quarter, RG. ane Bo 
1388, Lactage of a cow with 


ni its calf, one year and 
B a hen, — 6 $ 
g Wheat per quarter, © 4 © 
4, Oats per quarter, ©o 2 0 
| An ox, - ©. 23 6 
1A boar, - 9 2 8 
Ic is not an eaſy matter to deter- 


mine, from the prices ſpecified in 
Fleetwood, what was the average 

+ rate, at which proviſions were ſolid, 
the year parliament regulated the 

3 {Weprice of labour; for about the middle 
this century, years of dearth and 
blenty almoſt alternately follow each 
11 Wether, and the peſtilence alſo occa- 
 {Wilioned a conſiderable difference; but 
Pi the articles extracted are in thoſe 
um i years, when none of theſe cauſes af- 
ſected the price of proviſions, and 


ura ¶¶ may therefore be eſteemed a tolerable 


exact average for the fourteenth cen- 
Fury. 
In the beginning of the next cen- 


d. uy in the year 1404, the pay of a 
4+ {Wiabourer was ſometimes two-pence, 
> : {Wiometimes three-pence, as appears 
boom a computus of the Prior and 


Kanons of Burceſter ; and in 

I s. d. 
446, Labourers without diet, 0 

3 From Michaelmas to Eaſter 


Irin, 1d. leſs. 
A mower in harveſt, with- 
Out diet, | W O 6 
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A reaper and carter, with- 
out diet, 0 5 


The prices of neceſſaries and provi- 
ſions from the ſame computus: 


8. d. 
1407, A cow, — 7 0 
Two buſhele of wheat, o 10 
Five buſhels and a half of 
ſalt, - 3 4 
1425, Peaſe per quarter, „ 
Gallon of ale, from 1d, to o 1 
Gallon of red wine, 0. 3 
Gallon of ſweet wine, 1 4 
Two yards of ruſſet cloth 
for the ſhepherd, „ 
Thirty pair of winter gloves 
for the ſervants, 0 


The following from other computus's : 
1444, Wheat a quarter, - 
Malt a quarter, - 
Oats a quarter, - 
Flitch bacon, OTE Pad 
1445, Wheat a quarter, 
Oats a quarter, - 
Gallon ot ale, - 
1447, Wheat a quarter, - 
Oats a quarter, - 
1448, Wheat a quarter, - 
Oats a quarter, - 
1449, Wheat a quarter, - 


» 0w 0 6A ©@ ww Oe 
* 


wie 


1450, Wheat a quarter, 
Oats a quarter, 
Gallon of ale, 
1463, Wheat a quarter, - 


In the 16th century, only two in- 
ſtances are to be found of the wapes 
of a labourer, one in 1514 the other 


in 1557. 5 


1514, Labourers from Eaſter to 
Michaelmas, except in 
harveſt, 0 4 

Ditto from Michaelmas to 
Eaſter, : - 0 
A mower in harveſt, with 
diet, 4d. without, 0 6 
A reaper and carter in har- | 
veſt, with diet, zd. with- 
out, - ” 
A woman labourer, and 
other labouters, with diet, 


B OW OW BP On ooON+þ + 
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21d. without, - o 41 
1557, Threſhing a quarter of wheat x x 
Ditto of rye, - o 10 
Ditto of barley, * 9 8 
Prices of proviſion, &c. M the 16th 
century, " 
1. , d. 


1512, Oats a quarter, © 2 o 


Beans 
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| I. 8, d. 
Beans a- quarter, 0 4 © 
1513, Oats a quarter, % , + 
cans a quarter, 0 4 2 
151 5, Beans a quarter, o 4 2 
15337 Fat oxen, . 1. 68, 
Fat Weathers, - . 
Fat calves, - 89 
Fat lambs, - $740 
Beef in London 21Ib. or 
Jib. - - 1 
Mutton per quarter in 
London, GS. 8 
1557, Wheat a quarter before 
: harveſt, - C3. © 
p Wheat a quarter, after 
. _* harvef?, - 9 4 8 
Maſt a quarter before 
harveſt, - 9 7 8 
Malt a quarter after har- 3 
| velit, - - 1 
15 58, A good ſheep, a 1 10 


In this inquiry there is no occaſion 
to enter into an explanation of the 
comparative value of money in the 
three centuries, through a great-part 
of which theſe notices have been 
taken ; becauſe the prices of labour 
and proviſions have been valued by 
the ſame ſpecies of real or imaginary 
coin, and therefore the value of ſuch, 
although very different from what 
bears the ſame denominations in this 
century, is quite competent to illuſ- 
trate the matter in quition. 
HFlaving therefore, at different pe- 
riods, through a lapſe of near three 
hundred years, noticed the prices of 
labour, and the contemporary prices 
of the neceſſaries of life, in as many 
inſtances as Fleetwood's publication 
has produced, except in thoſe years 
where accidental dearth or plenty 
conſiderably raiſed or depreſſed thęir 
price ; 1 ſhould apprehend that if any 
of your readers will be at the trouble 
of comparing through theſe periods, 
the price of labour, with the.neceſſa- 
ries of life; and will alſo make the 
ſame compariſon in any of the laſt ten 
preceding years; they will not doubt 
the truth of the following aſſertion ; 
that in this civilized age, when riches 
- abound, And all the liberal and orna- 
mental arts receive prices and encou- 
ragement ſuperior to the experience 
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man, who has nothing but his [about 


fate of health; and that ſuch 1s a 


ſtitute for that ability to labour can 


of the power of earning his bread,! 


of any æra that is paſſed, the agricy. 
tural poor not only do not receive 
wages equal to their ſervices, but ali 
that they are not paid in the fame 
proportion to the price of the neceſ. 
{aries of life; as they were through. 
out the three firſt centuries, in which 
it has been in our power to obtain 
any certain information of the pro. 
portional prices of labour, provilion, 
and cloathing. | 

This fact ſeconds a principle men. 
tioned towards the beginning of thi 
inquiry, that there is a tacit contraf 
between men, when ſocieties, fate; 
and kingdoms, are in their infancy; 
that to him whoſe only patrimony i; 
his ſtrength, and ability to }abour, 
that patrimony ſhould be equal to hi 
comfortable exiſtence in ſocigty, i 
thoſe relations in which he may be 
engaged as a ſon, hutband, and f. 
ther; ſince we find, as far back x 
the fact can be traced in this king. 
dom, that it was ſo four hundred 
vears ago, Which is an era conſider. 
ably nearer the. infancy of ſociety i 
Britain, . than the- latter part of-the 
nineteenth century; and we find alb 
that it continued in a parallel propor: 
tion three hundred years, during a 
period when the poor were not tant. 
lized with a view of luxury round thei 
cottages, while themſelves and {amt 
lies ſtarve, unleſs for their ſuſtenanc 
they riſk the conſequence of a breag 
of the laws, inſtituted by ſociety fu 
the protection of property. 

Aſſuming it, therefore, as an ut 
doubted axiom, that the labour d 


to depend on for his ſuſtenance, {hou 
be equal to that purpoſe, when in 


implied or virtual contract witli: mat 


i E F* 
when he fabmits to the regulation I: 
ſociety and civilization; the e,; 
topic of enquiry ſhall be, what (uM 1 


claim from ſociety, when deprived 


accident, ſickneſs, decrepitude, * 
old age? the anſwer is obvious, 7 
preſſes itſelf on the mind, the ina 

| ff 


ntion is employed on the ſub- 
** charity wat his only aſy- 
„and this in the early ages of 
iety, and in the dawn of Chriſtia- 
u, which eſteems it ſuperior to 
iz and all other good works, was 
5 very important ſubſtitute, and pro- 
bly produced a fand equal to the 
mand on it; but this fact ſhall not 
tt on aſſertion only, but on the more 
Hygaatial foundation of hiſtorie proof. 
„o be convinced that this was the 
i WG, it will be neceſſary only ta turn 
r attention ta the revenues of the 
urch, in the early periods of the 
Wabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion 
© this country, and we ſhall perceive 
that they were all, ar by much the 
eateſt part, elcemg/pnary, and the 
(tribution of them was intruſted by 
e pious and charitable laity, to the 
lergy reſiding and diſcharging the 
Wues of prieſthood in their neigh- 
Sourhood, to be applied for the re- 
Wtiption of the ſouls of the donors 
Wd their anceſtors, in the purpoſes 
W- religion and charity; and that 
der ſuch intent, and through ſuck 
plication, they formed-a conſidera- 
Wc fund for the relief of the aged 


. ad debilitated poor ; 'the following 
1 Ytices extracted chiefly from Selden's 
le eatiſe on Tithes, and Dugdale's 
m. Noenaſticon, will, if not abſolutely 


el ore, undoubtedly form a ſtrong 
„ {Pundation for our belief of the exiſt- 
Nee of the lact: Ut ipſi ſacerdotes 
a populis ſuſoipiant decimas, et 
nomina eorum quicunque dederint 


my |} . 
Ir 0! : ſeripta habeant, et ſecundum auto- 
bel ditatem canonicam coram teſtibus 


e dividant; et ad ornamentum ec- 
1 eleſiæ primam eligant partem, ſe- 
eundam autem ad uſum pauperum 
aun © peregrinorum per eorum manus 
WE miſerecorditur cum omni humilitate 
diſpenſent, tertiam vero fibimet 
F ipfis ſacerdotes reſervent“.“ 
The above was extracted from an 
"rived 
d,. 
E; b 
„ . 
oft 
t 


* The prieſts themſelves may receive the 
des from the people, and tecord in writing 
ke names of thoſe who give, and divide them 
© the preſence of witneſſes, according to 
Monieal authority, and let them take the 
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ancient collection of canons, written 
about the time of Henry 1. ö 

And in a volume, which belonged 
to the abby of St. Auſtin, in Canter. 
bury, there is a chapter de dewifione 
decimarum, with a ſimilar delaration ; 
theſe ordinances appear to be collected 
about the time of King Athelſtan. 

And that this was not a local rule 
is apparent from the following eir- 
eumſtance; that on an application 
of St. Auguſtine to Pope Gregory, 
reſpecting biſhops, gualiter cum ſuis 
clevicis conwverſentur, vel de his ques 
fidelium oblationibus accedans altari, 
quant, em fort portiones ũ Where - 
to the Pope anſwered, that the cuſtom 
is generally to make a quadripartite 
diviſion; for the biſhop, for his clergy, 
for the poor, and for reparation of 
churches, Z 

Theſe, or ſimilar ideas; ſeem alſo ts 
have prevailed in the eaſtern churches, 
as their revenues are ſtiled by ſome 
of the fathers 4 wricw v run the 
poſſeſſion of the poor; and by the 
Greek lawyers TTixixa or provifion 
for the r; and henee it is that 
divine ſchoolmen diſpute the queſtion, 
whether the dominion or property of 
the church be in the clergy, and 
whether what they give to the poor 
be due ex debitd juftitid, or debitd cha- 
rhtatis. 
The ſtatutes of the kingdom alſo 
ſtrongly corroborate this idea; on 
what other principle of juſtice could 
the ſixth chapter of the fifteenth ſta- 
tute of Richard the Second be formed? 
The tranſlation of which, from the 
old French, follows: — Item, becauſe 
divers damages and hindrances often- 
times have happened, and daily do 
happen, to the pariſhioners of divers 
Places, by the appropriation of bene- 
&ces of the ſame places. It is agteed 
and aſſented, that in every licence to 
be made, from henceforth, in the 
chancery, of the appropriation of any 


firſt part for the ornament of the church, 
and diſtribute the ſecond, with their own 
hands, compaſſicnately and humbly, for the 
uſe of the poor and the ſtrangers, the third 
pert the prieſts may reſerve for themſelves. 


Aa pariſh 
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pariſh. church, it ſhall be expreſsly 
contained, and compriſed, that the 
dioceſan of the place, upon the ap- 
propriation of ſuch. churches, . ſball 
ordain, according to. the value of 
ſuch churches, a conwenient/um of 
money, to be paid and diſtributed 
yearly of the fruits and profits: of the 
laid churches, by thoſe that ſhall have 
the ſaid churches in proper uſe, and 
by their ſucceſſors, to the poor pariſh+ 
ioners of the ſaid churches, in aid of 
their living and ſuſtenance for ever, 
and alſo that the vicar be well and 
ſufficiently endowed.— This ſtatute is 
* roi by 4 Henry IV. cap. 12. 
Etymology alſo lends ſome aſſiſt- 
ance to prove that the pious donors 
had univerſal charity in their contem- 
plation, and not that more confined 
idea which limits its bounties to eccle- 
ſiaſtical purpoſes only. All, or by 
much the greateſt part, of the endow- 
ments, ample as they were, of which 
Dugdale, in his Monaſticon, has pre- 
ſerved copies, or abſtracts, are de- 
clared to be in perpetuam eleemoſy nam; 
which, from its derivative: h mi- 
ſereor, to compaſſionate, or take pity 
on, indicates, ſomething more. than a 
Partial attention to the intereſts: of 
thoſe Who take on themſelves the 
facred. office: of, ſpiritual directors, as 
does the word itſelf eAenpoonry inthe 


Att yerſe of the ſixth chaptrt of 


St. Matthew ; but to give, if paſſiblb, 
ill firmer. ſanction ta this idea, the 
opinion. of an author ſhall-berreferred 
to z whoſe authority, on all points, 
reſpecting the legal antiquities: of his 
country is nearly concluſive; he, in 
theleleventh chapter of his firſt hook, 
days thus: —“ At the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of parochual clergy, the tithes 
of the pariſh were diſtributed in 
%% fourfold diviſion; one for the 


60 — 


** uſe of the biſhop, another for mai 
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** taining the fabric of the church, , 
„ third for the poor, and a fourth i 
<<, provide for the indumbent. When 
1 the ſees. of the-*biſhops- became 
e otherwiſe amply-*endowed, they 
«« were” prohibited from demandin 
«« their ufun} ſhave, aud the diviſg 
«« vas in three parts only.“ — Black. 
ſtone's Commentaties. 
Other authorities, venerable, 
well from the rank the writers file 
in ſociety, as from the dignity of u:. 
mote antiquity, might be produce 
in proof of this claim for the age 
and impotent, to a ſhare of the yi 
revenues which have been granted v 
the eecleſiaſtics; were it the purpol 
of the preſent inquiry, either to ex 
courage the aſſertion of ſuch a right 
on the behalf of the poor, or to excite 
a diſatisfaction with their ſituation, 
among a claſs of our fellow ereatuits 
who in all ctvilized ſtates enjoy a ve 
ſcanty portion of the comforts of life 
but thofe,- by whom tcheſe pagei bil 
molt probably be rrad, are the imme 
diatertaſk-maſters of the poor, W 
ſituation, in ſoeiety, is, conſidefel 
with no ſmall ſhare of compaſſion h 
the writer uf this inveſtigation, whet 
only hopes tare, that it may makt 
ſome impreſſion on their maſter's li. 
manity; aud if they give credere 
to the aſſertion that the poor have! 
Teaſonable expectation of better wage 
than they at preſentreceive ; and had 
in the earlier days of ſociety; à chain 
to a portion of what is now different 
approptiated, it may tend to make ib 
pittance which is paid for their labolt 
more adequate to to their wants; 0 
under ſome charitable maſte rs mak! 
their yoke: eaſier, and their burtzet 
lighter. | Fg SN 


f men feel themſelves unable 
( 

al) 
 WE:cfuits which leave behind them no 
Paſolations for the privacy of re- 
Wrement. | 

© Eagerly to purſye pleaſures that 
We incapable of adminiſtering conſo- 
Wtion to the future, as well as amuſe- 
Pent and relaxation to the preſent, 


gor corruption of heart, The 
vn Wpnſequences of ſuch a purſuit do 
„ce frequently appear to us in their 
due —— till the purſuit itſelf is 
Wpcded by the interpoſition of for- 
Ine, ſickneſs, or age. 

Whenever we ſet our affections on 
aan ings which time can change the 
. pearance of, which fortune can 
ere en the value of, which power may 
nei et from us, or which the world, 
oF accident, may prevent our enjoy - 
ins Went of, the time muſt come when 
dune dregs of bitterneſs will be all that 
ent! be left for the mind to ſubſiſt on. 
tem by true pleaſure we are twice bleſt. 


bottle are bleſt in the enjoyment of it; 


s we are bleſt by the gratitude 
mk 5 produced by reflections that 
run e from that enjoyment. Falſe 
aures amuſe and divert us for the 
[cient only; true . pleaſures amuſe 
d divert us for ever. Men who 
bow the value and dignity of their 
ture, and act according to ſuch 
Wovledge, will ever 1 a good 
ro 's ſubſtantial and permament. 
ey will purſue thoſe pleaſures only 
ich innocence and virtue can de- 
tin, and which youth, man- 

d and oid age can enjoy. 


a 2 


OR MAF. 


HEN through indiſpoſition 


enjoy their accuſtomed pleaſures, 
Wy can but feel the vanity of thoſe. 


Wolics either defect of underſtand- 
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Quiſqu's amans ſequitur fugitivz gandia forme 
Fronde manus implet baccas ſeu carpit amaras. 
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Falſe pleaſures are ſo many tyrants, 
by whole influence we have been 
allured from the ſubjection we owed 
to reaſon and religion, and bound 
with a chain that is not eaſily broken. 
True pleaſures are ſo many friends 
who contribute to alleviate the una- 
voidable calamities of life, and to 
heighten its enjoyments. 

Falſe pleaſures are public robbers; 
they attack us in every ſtage of life. 
They plunder us of time, of health, 
and of peace. True pleaſures come 
not forward to arreſt our attention, 
or to impede our progreſs in the 
journey of life, -theſe. occupy the 
back ground, and muſt be ſought 
after, courted, and even preſſed into 
our ſervice; and u hen we ſhall be un- 
able to enjoy them we ſhall feel no 


ſting in our breaſt ariſing from our 


intimacy wich them. 

Good. will, when it is founded on 
good principles, is the pureſt ſaurce 
of all true pleaſure. Good-will is 
the grand virtue of life. It is the 
ſource of unceaſing delight. Thoſe 
who poſſeſs it poſſeſs the maſt eſſen- 
tial requiſite for happineſs. Within 
its influence no baſtard virtues can 
flouriſh. By this ſkilful monitor no- 
thing 1s permitted to be the vehicle 
of pleaſure that brings with it the 
remateſt tendency to injure another. 
By this friend to rational beings every 
thing that increaſes the welfare and 
adds to. the happineſs of others is 
commiſſioned to yield pleaſure to 
ourſelves. It qualifies the mind to 
participate in every good that hap- 
pens to the reſt of mankind. It 


warms and expands the ſimpathizing 
powers of the mind, awakens com- 


paſſion, 
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examination. It cheerfully 
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paſſion, and ſtimulates us to be ac- 
tively good. Were the wretchedneſs 
but ſeen that is felt, where is the 
man that would not be petrified with 
horror!!! Good-will is humauity's 
moſt powerful advocate. Were it 
but permitted to take root ih the 
hearts of one tenth part of the human 
ſpecies, what a noble harveſt of plea- 
jure would it not produce!!! How 
many thouſands would be inſtantly 
reheved of loads of miſery under 
which they have been long groaning. 
Untaught multitudes would no longer 
ſin through ignorance: The com- 
lainings in our ſtreets would no 
onper 6 heard: The oppreſſions of 
the rich would no longer make wiſe 
men mad, 

The influence of good-will is uni- 
verſal—it is circumſcribed by no 
prejudice—it is neither influenced by 
intereſt nor reward. It is under the 
controul of the reaſon, and not of 
the paſſions of men. The will that 
is ſubject to the paſſions is changeable 
aud inconſiſtent—it is not good- will. 
Good -will has an eye to the greateſt 
good to that mode of conduct which 
is likely to be moſt generally uſeful 
as well to others as to ourſelves. It 
is biaſſed by no motives that will not 
bear the teſt of the moſt ſcrupulous 

libmits 
to prefent inconveniencies in order 
to procure for mankind future and 
permanent good. It ſtoops to n6 
meannneſs, it is ſubject to no mor- 
tification.. It is filent in its opera- 
tions, and powerful in its effects. 
It betrays not, it dazzles not; but it 
pleaſes, it benefits, and it convipces. 
It improves, it elevates, and it re- 
fines the ſocial virtues. It celeſtia- 
liſes every thing that is mortal. It 
unites ſincerity to profeſſions of every 
kind, and dignifies advice with ex- 
ample. It's wiſdom is concealed in 
the robe of humility; and the greateſt 
of its operations in the ſmallnefs of 
its pretenſions. It owes nothing to 
the vanity of yeſterday, it borrows 
nothing from the fear of to-morrow. 
It enjoys the preſent, and by enjoy- 
ing this, it enjoys every thing, For 
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the enjoyment of the preſent is the 
only enjoyment of one ſelf. Th, 
paff is no longer within our reach, 
and the future is yet unborn, The 
preſent, the invaluable preſent i; al 
that we are able to graſp. The fruit 
that it yields muſt be either ſweet ot 
bitter. It muſt adminiſter pain 
pleaſure. It may however adn. 
niſter a ſpecies of pain that my 
hereafter be 3 of pleaſure; 
and it may alſo produce a ſpecies of 
pleaſure that may hereafter be pr. 
ductive of pain. Diſcreetly to (if. 
cern the nature and tendency of our 
preſent purſuits and applications, j; 
what makes the grand diſtinction be. 
tween a wiſe man and a fool. he. 
tween one that is poſſeſſed of rel 
good-will, and one that enjoys 10 
{uch poſſeſſion. | 

How abje&, (how deplorable) mut WW 
be the ſtate of thoſe whoſe pleaſutm Wi 
find no admittance in the ſolia Wi 
ſcene bf adverſity, or in the glooriy 
chamber of ſickneſs! Like wiſe coun. 
ſellors, faithful friends, and kilful 
phyſicians, their attendance is then 
moſt deſirable What we would the 
wiſh to enjoy it is now our beſt op. 
portunity to ſecure by a conduct that 
will not fail to pfoduee the moſt dt 
ſirable effect. 

Of true pleaſures chriſtianity ist 
greateſt friend. It recommends v 
ty purſue them unceaſingly. It com. 
Mands us to rejoice evermore. Ant 
what it commands us to do it is cut 
buſineſs and bur duty ts perform. 
The heart that rejoices is thankfu); 
and the heart that is thankful canndt 
but be actuated by good-will. 

The good-will of the Diety is m 
Hifeſted to his creatures every diy 
It only remains that the good-will a 
men ſhould every day be manifeſt 
to theit feilow-creatures. For t 
true pleaſures of life muſt always U 
creaſe in an exact proportion toti 
ome we poſſeſs, compared wil 
the good we do, and the opporium 
ties and abilities we enjoy, or 
enjoyed for doing it. 

May 12. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I OW, or by what means the fol- 


lowing letters tell into the hands 


ot the editors, is a circumſtance not 
E worth troubling the reader with. 
E Suffice it to ſay that they 4zow em 
be genuine, and written without the 
n diſtaut View of pablication. 


The public has been favoured with. 


the elegant letters of Lord Cheſter- 
field to his ſon. The good they may 
have done is at leaſt problematical, 
the evil they inculcate appears too 
evidently to be either miſtaken or 
palliated. 


It may however be offered in apo- 


logy for his lordſhip, that he preſented 
the perfumed infection of his letters 


only to an individual. Nature in- 
deed ſtarts on reflection that this in- 


| dividual was his ſon—but of his edi- 


tor it muſt be ſaid (and no palliation 
can be offered) that ſhe has done her 
utmoſt to ſpread the dangerous ma- 
lignity through the preſent and ſuc- 
ceeding ages. 

From both theſe charges the writer 
of theſe letters and his editors are 
happily free. 

This affectionate parent inculcates 
from the heart a truer ſtrain of vir- 
tue, and directs a properer line of 
life than his lordſhip.pointed out. It 
may indeed b ſaid that he has ne- 
glected to urge exterior accomplith- 
ments—perhaps he thought that theſe 
might be very well left to the friſicur, 
the taylor, and the dancing-maſter, 

The reader of ſenlibility will rea- 
dily excuſe the want of a laboured 
5 liſn, for he will reflect that the 

ers are the tefider effuſions of the 
feeling heart, not the elaborate work 
of the intereſted head. 


LETTER I. 

April 4, George's Coffee=bouſe, Landen. 
MY DEAR SON, 

I am writing to you from nearly 


LETTERS 


FROM A FATHER TO A SUN AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


— Patrio pater eſs metu probor, emo 


OVID, METAM, 


the ſame ſpot where we ſat together 
this day ſe'nnight, and from whence 
we wrote and diſpatched the whim- 
ſical letter to your dear mother. 

I arrived in town yeſterday by 
four o'clock: We had the misfor= 
tunt to break down, (but the good 
fortune to get no hurt) about tour- 
teen miles from Cambridge: This 
delay'd us above half an hour—oc 
we ſhould have been ſtill earlier. 

I went to the play laſt night: I 
wiſhed much for you, becauſe I have 
heard you ſay you wanted to ſee the 
Diftreſs'd Mother: you know my 
opinion of it; that ſome parts are 
exquiſitely beautiful, and others hor- 
rible but I muſt inform you that 
the afociation of tdeas in the pathetic 
icene between Andromache and Pyr- 
rhus made wild work in my mind, 
and nearly inclined me to {mile ra- 


ther than weep. 


When the widow of Hector fell 
on her kuees before the obſtinate 
Pyrrhus with her 
© Behold how low yon have reduced a Queen, 
in a moment, Kitty Carrot entered 
my imaginatien, as ſhe appeared 
before the juſtices in Gay's Tragi- 
comic Farce, kneeling and exclaim- 
ing, 
© Behold how low you have reduced a Maid,“ 
with the reſt of that whimſical bur. 
leſque which you and I fo lately and 
ſo heartily laughed at together. 

I did not ſkay for the entertain. 


ment. Betbre I retired for the night, 


I ſpent half an hour in the, coffee- 
room, where 1 found 68r Welch 
friend haranguing to half a dozen 
entlemen : HE was not fo entertain- 
ing as when we were fo much diverted 
with him; for as ſome of the com- 
pony preſumed to contradict him, 

e grew warm, and his abſurdity 
blundered into the diſagreeable and 
diſguſting, and therefore I ſoon left 


them. 
I bave 
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I have had a wandering, fatiguing 
day of it, and am nearly tired: Adieu, 
my dear: God Almighty keep you ! 
I hope and deſign to write to you on 
Saturday next in my own filent ſtudy, 


— — _——— — — —ũ——-—— — 


To the EpiToRs of the KENTISH REGisTER. 


undiſturbed by the unceaſing roar of 
carts and coaches. 
I am, my dear ſon, 
Your affectionate father. 


N following Sonnet was written 
on the ſon of the Rev. Dr. 
Berkeley, late Prebendary of Can- 
terbury Cathedral; and as he was 
well known in that city, the com- 


is loſs, may not be unacceptable tg 
thoſe who have not ſeen it. Mr, 
Berkeley died at Cheltenham, and wa; 
buried there, - 


© » 
ſition which ſo feelingly lamented N ( 
; 


TON NET F 

ON THE DEATH OF GEORGE->MONCK BERKELEY, ESQ. GRANDSON OP Tag 1 

ILLUSTRIOUS BISHOP BERKELEY. N I 

(Suppoſed to be written in Cheltenham Church.) a 

« THANK Heav'n IKNEW THEE Nor“, o'er the fad bier, 0 

Of Ruſſell, torn by Death's reſiſtleſs doom, 2 

From each gay flat'ring hope of manhood's bloom. = KL 

So ſang the bard——but 4ow reſtrain the tear 0 

Which flows impell'd by Sympathy ſincere? | 

While 'mid theſe hallow'd walls at evening's gloom, 8 

I pay my votive ſtrain at BexKeLer's tomb, 1 

A Youth to Genius, Science, Virtue dear! «I 

For, by thy {kill in Learning's varied lore, d 

By thy ſweet lyre attun'd with ev'ry grace, þ 

BLEST 8HADE, I knew thee well; —but ah! ill more, t 

I knew thee in the virtues of thy race; | 

And while their agonizing grief I ſee, K 

Deeply I mourn with THEM who weep for Tazr. | 5 

February 19, 1793+ | Ch 

CHARLES DUNSTER, * 

® Sec Mr. Ans TEX's beautifol lines on the Memory of the Marquis of Taviſtock, Father 4 Fi 

to the preſent Duke of Bedford, 2 

—— — :- $ 2 
IMPROMPTU, 

On hearing accidentally of. Mr. during a reſidence of the laſt Summer 
Monck BERXETIxV's characteriſtic at Haſtings, in the kindeft atrention to 
Sympathy with wretchedneſs—and more than zoo Emigrant French Wi 
which was ſingularly exemplified, Clergy. | 

Ah me! thoſe tears he dried, again ſhall flow, t 
Thoſe hearts he eas'd, again ſhall burſt with woe; 1 
The Poor, for him, heart-rending ſighs ſhall heave, | by 
And Gallia's Rev'rend Exiles doubly grieve. | a 
MENT re | C. D | 


1 
3 1 
4 : 
2 


4 

= HIS was a very ſingular inſtitu- 
4 15 tion obſerved in the cathedrals 
Jof England before the reformation, 
in memory of St. Nicholas, Biſhop 
of Myra, in Lydia, and firnamed 
the Child-Biſhop, and the patron of 
E young ſcholars among the Roman 
E Catholics. _ 

q The Epiſcopas. Puerorum was to 
be elected among the choriſters, on 
the anniverſary of St. Nicholas, be- 


| 
* 


' 
2 
\ 
oy 

- 
7 
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ing the 6th day of December; was 
E inveſted with great authority, and 
| had the ſtate of a dioceſan biſhop, 
from the time of his election until 
Innocents-day, the 28th of the ſame 
month: he was to bear the name, and 

maintain the ſtate of a biſhop, ha- 
 bited with a croher or paſtoral ſtaff, 
| and a mitre on his head. His fel- 
| lows, the reſt of the children of the 
© choir, were to take upon them the 
© {tile and office of prebendaries, and 
yield to the biſhop canonical obedi- 
| ence; and farther, the ſame ſervice 
as the very bithop himſelf, with his 

dean and prebendaries, had they been 

to officiate, were to. have performed, 

the very ſame maſs excepted, was 
done by the choriſter and his Canons, 
upon the eye,and, the holiday. The 
uſe of Sarum alſo required, that upon 
the eve of Innocents-day, the cho- 
riſter biſhop, with his fellows, ſhould 
go in folemn, progeahon to the altar 


WW ofthe Holy Trinig in copes, and 
with bürning tapers in their hands; 
andithat during the proceſnon, three 
re e SO: 
Kar 
er Y 
to 
ch 


| LAME: 1s: extremely flattering. to 
1 dur vanity, but it is often at- 
| tended with many inconveniencies. 
[lam thoroughly convinced, in my 
own little walk, of the truth of this 
allertica, Numerous are the letters 


* 


FOR MAY, 1795. 


- SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EPISCOPUS PUERORUM, | 
5 A SARDM. . 


ſingular ceremony, that their ſtatutes 


hinder or interrupt them in the exe - 
cution or. performance ot” what it 


appears, that this infant-biſhop, did, 
to a certain limit, receive to his own 


1 pomp; and he was. interred, 
like other biſkops, with all his gr- 


„ THE FATE OF ADVICE. 


© * Cantift thou not miniſter to a mind diſeaſed? 
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of the boys ſhould ſing certain hymns, 
mentioned in the rubric. The pro- 
ceſſion was made through the great 
door at the weſt end of the church, 
in ſuch order, that the dean and ca- 
nons went. foremoſt, the chaplain 
next, and the biſhop with his little 
prebendaries laſt ; agreeable to that 
rule in the ordering all proceſſions, 
which aſſigns the rear- ward ſtation 
to the moſt honourable. In the choir 
was a feat or throne for the biſhop, 
and as to the reſt of the children, they 
were diſpoſed on each ſide of the 
choir, upon the uppermoſt aſcent. 
And ſo careful was the church to 
prevent any diſorder, which the rude 
curioſity of the multitude might oc- 
caſion, in the celebration of this 


forbid all perſons whatſoever, under 
pain of the greater excommunication, 
to interrupt or preſs upon the chil- 
dren, either in the proceſſion, , or 
during any part of the ſervice di- 
rected by the. rubric, or any way to 


concerned them to do. Further it 


uſe, rents, capons, and other emo- 
luments of the church. In caſe the 
little biſhop died within the month, 
his exequies were ſolemnized wit 


— 
— — —— — . — — — 


Macsern. 


which I have received from various 
correſpondents of both ſexes, and in 
different ſituations, many more than 
I have been able to anſwer: but 
people now are not ſatisfied. with 
writing to me, they muſt ſee me. 


The 
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viſits paid to me are frequent, and 
ſometimes rather embarraſſing than 
agreeable : as my viſitors come at all 
hours, and will not, whatever I am 
doing, be denied, they alſo relate 
their caſes to me with as much reli: 
ance on my ſagacity, as if I was one 
of the College; ſo that I begin to 
look upon myſelf as a mental Phy: 
- fician, and preſcribe se g 
though I am but a licentiate. I have 
complaints of all kinds laid before 
me, not fewer I believe than thoſe 
which fall under the celebrated Hater 
Do#or's conſideration—I mean no 
-. affront to the Faculty, by ſuppoſing 
that any of them are water-drinters; 
far be it from me to encourage ſuch 
a degrading fuppolition-—l $6, mean 
that the Mirrour of Medicine above- 
mentioned makes yield conjectures 
on the diſtempers of his patients, b 
a cloſe examination of the fluids which 
2 are offered to his inſpection. A cu- 
15 rious mode of ſearching into the 
1 cauſe of a difeafe, but nat infallible. 
ne This very moment, before my*'fer- 
vant could half dreſs my hair, he 
was called away, and ſoon afterwargs 
brought up with him to my libra 
a woman between hity and ſixty, 
whoſe appearance was more ſubſtan - 
tial than elegant, and who infiftett 
ppon ſpeaking to me. Accordingly 
| 1 went to her, and deſired to know 
= her buſinefs. She told me that her 
[ huſband and ſhe had not been able 
to agree about placing out their 
daughter in the world. You muſt 
know, Sir,” continued ſhe, © our 
Polly has a fine wore, and thinks 
tat ſhe may get her hundreds a +7: 
for. finging upon the ſtage ; as well as 
Miſs E-——, Miſs C— 
D ; while my huſband is for 
er! the poor girl prentice to g 
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he does nat like to fee his child in 
ſuch a public way. 
:I'thould be. glad to know what place 
is mare public than a haberdaſhe;”s 
ſhop? Beſides, as 1 have given her 
the very beſt education, I chuſe 10 
put her where ſhe may improve her 
parts, and make fomething of what 
me has learnt,” | 
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ſenſical man alive. If you had bat 


importunities of 
. fellow.” 
Here I thought I began to make 


aud Miſs ſome impreſſion upon her, as ſhe te. 


aberdaſlier, enn he ſays, that 
e 


Now, pray Sir, 
ſchools in the Kingdom; and 28! 


Very true, Madam, replied I; h 
it is poſſibſe that the young Lag. 
F faund that ſhe expected to be tres. | 
ed as a perſon of /ome conſequence) 
may make more of herſelf upon th, 
Stage than you wiſh to ſee. A pub. \ 
He performer is in a dapgerous fu. : 
tion, and young people, if they ar; k 
agreeable, if they have extraordinary 2 
talents, are liable to a number 9 0 
temptations; I think, therefore, that 2 
a ſhop will be really more advan, 0 
tageous to your daughter, than either 
of the Theatres. — Conſider the temp. 
tations, Madam. 1 

« Temptations ? anſwered ſhe, WW 
briſkly, interrupting me; what temp. WP" 


. tations can ſhe meet with in che Mi! 


place more than another? Beſide; WW! 
the ought to be tempted; a woman A 
can never know her ftrenyth till He 
is tried.“ | 7 
« Trac, Madam; faid I; bu WW: 
farely ſuch trials are nct necetliry; Wſ® 
I ſhould think indeed that had better Wn 
be avoided.” | 2 
„Lord! cried fhe, why you ta'k WP" 


juſt like my hutband.” ab) 
I am happy to be of the fame * 


opinion with apy man of underſtand WF 
ing, Madam. Thi 
« Pſhaw !—but he is the moſt non- 


heard him talk about girls "ping, WF 11 


and fuch Puff,” 
— \- 66 Why 


Madam, tho' you may 
not have been tempted yourſelf, or 


have had a ſufficient fortitude to re- 4 
pel all improper attacks, there ar 


dies who cannot reſiſt the preſſing Gor 
a ſeducing young 


lied with a ſimper, * Why, to be 
ſure, you men have very ticeing ways 
with one, yet 4 think Polly will be 
too many tor you, for ſhe has been 
at one of the genteeieſt boarding 


keeps the very beſt of company, the 
has had fo many epportunitics to im- 
prove herſelf, that if it had not been 
tor her father, ſhe had been a f 
woman by this time: for we are ve] 
well to paſs, yet my huſband is on)) 

tradeſman 
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3 deſman, and trade is very dead at 


Pieſent on account of this unjuſt war, 
erefore Polly can't expect a great 


ortune, and men don't like to marry 


Without money, ſo I was willing to 


Wnow, Sir, that players, and fingers, 
Ind ſuch folks, keeps the genteeleſt 
Wcompany, from a Lord to a Fidler, 
ud I ſhould not chuſe to have my 
daughter demean herſelf by conver- 
ng with low-lite people,” 
There you are right, Madam, 
ſaid I, but I cannot think that. a 
Eoung Lady upon the ſtage, will gain 
much by aſſociating either with peers. 
br players; women in that walk of 
Hife, commonly loſe their reputation, 
Would they preſerve their virtue.“ 
| « Now that's like my huſband 
Iain (replied the Lady.) He is al- 
vo Noys talking in this manner: I 
y. ought there had not been ſuch 
another man in the world.” 

I am extremely ſorry, Madam, 
t Wonſwered I, to find myſelf diſagree- 
le to you, for the reaſon you have 


me 8 given; but indeed there are many 
1d. Wadies who are diſguſted with every 
thing which has the leaſt reſemblance 
on- | 
ing, 
may 
, 0 VA i | 
Vt 1 following Obſervations were 
an 1 communicated to the Society 
(ng or the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
dung WE! Robert Batſon, Eſq. of Lime- 
Woule, in the following letter to the 
nake Pecretary: | 
le re- Six, | 
o be WW The Society for the Encourage- 
ways ent of Arts, Manufactures, and 
il be emmerce, continuing to offer a 


remium for diſcovering the cauſe 
the Dry Rot in Timber, and diſ- 
ving a certain method of preven- 
on; I beg leave to lay before them 
n account of a method 1 have put 
practice, and which at preſent ap- 
as to me to have fully ſucceeded. 
* The Dry Rot having taken 
ace in one of my parlours, in ſuch 


7 her gentee: bread : Now, you 
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to the man whom they are ſo unfor- 


tunate as to marry. However, as 
you have done me the honour to atk 
my advice, I ſhould been guilty of a 
piece of rudeneſs, if I had refuted to 
give you the beſt in my power: and 
if you have any opinion of my Judg- 
ment upon this occaſion, you will, 
on no account, ſuffer your daughter 
to come upon the ſtage, for the rea- 
ſons I have already mentioned, to 


which I could add many more equally 


ſtrong and fatisfaftory,” . 


« And], Sir, replied ſhe, with a 


reſolute tone, am determined, not- 
withſtanding all you have ſaid, never 
to let my * ſtand behind a counter; 
for though ſhe is not to be called a 
Wenus, the is too handſome to /arve 
in a ſhop, and to Ade her talents in 
a napkin ;- and, ſo Sir, good mortow 

to you.” | 
Here I rung for John to wait on 
her down ſtairs, and upon her leav- 
ing the room, amuſed myſelf with 
laughing at thoſe people who are 
eager to aſk advice, tho' they have 
fore: determined not to pay any re- 
gard to it. ä 
A CAN Dip CoORRECTOR, 


22 
» 


—— —— 


[IMPORTANT COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING THE 
; DRY ROT IN TIMBER. 


a manner as to require the pulling 
down part of the wainſcot every 
third year, and perceiving that it 
aroſe — a damp ſtagnated air, and 
from the moiſture of the earth, I de- 
termined, in the month of June 1783, 
to build a narrow cloſet next the 
wall through which the damp came 
to the parlour; which had the de- 
ſired effect; but though it put a total 
ſtop to the rot in the parlour, the 
evil ſoon appeared in the cloſet; 
fungi, of a yellow colour, aroſe to a 
great degree in various parts of it. 

„In the autumn of the year 1786, 
the cloſet was locked up about ten 
weeks; on opening it, numerous 


fungi were obſerved about the lower 


part of it, and a white mould was 
ſpread 
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ſpread by a plant reſembling a vine 
or ſea- weed; and the whole of the 
inſide, china, &c. was covered with 
a fine powder of the colour of brick- 
duſt. It being then cleaned out, I 
ſoon perceived, what, indeed, [ did 
not expect, that the evil had impreg- 
nated the wood ſo far as to run 
through every ſhelt therein, and the 
brackets that ſupported them; it 
had alſo ſeized upon and deſtroy ed 
a moveable board for breaking ſug il 
on. therefore, in the beginning 
of the year 1787, determined to ſtrip 
the whole cloſet of lining and floor, 
and not leave a particle of the wood 
behind, and allo to dig and take 
away about two feet of the earth in 
depth, and leave the walls to dry, fo 
as to deſtroy the roots or ſeeds of the 
evil, 

„ When by time, and the ad- 
miſſion of air, and good brufling, 
it had become ſufficiently dry aud 
Cleanſed, I filled it, of ſufficient 
height for my joiſts, with anchor- 
ſmiths' aſhes; knowing that no ve— 
getable would grow in them, My 
joiſts being ſaw ed off to their proper 
lengths, and fully prepared, they and 
the plates were Weit charred, and 
laid upon the athes; particular di- 
rections being g·ven that not any 
icantiing or board might be cut or 
planed in the place, Jeit any duſt or 
mavings might drop among the athes, 
My flooring boards being very dry, 
1 cauſed them to be laid cloſe, t0 
prevent the dirt getting down, which 
I thought, in a courſe of time might 
bring on vegetation, 

& The framing for lining the cloſet 
was then fixed up, having all the 
lower pannels let in to be faſtened 
with buttons only, that, in caſe any 
vegetation mould ariſe, the pannels 
might with eaſe be taken out to exa- 
mine them. 

„ This having now been done 
ipwards of fix years, and no vege— 
tation or damp appearing, the whole 
of the pannels and floor remaining 


— 
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in the ſame ſtate as when firſt Put in, 
I ſhall have a ſatisſaction in taking a 

part of the floor up, if the Soc; itty 
think proper to appoint a Committee 
to examine the place. 

„If what J have produced meets 
the approbation of the Society, I wißt 
it made public under their {anion 
that as full a trial as poffible may be 
made of it; and if at a proper if 
tance of time it proves of genen 
utility, any 101 1rary token of the 
Soc iery 8 TpPi obation will be received 3 


| with much ſatist:zRion by me. | 


* 1 think it may be highly necel. 
gan in ſome ſituations, to take * Ou 
a greater depth of earth; 
aſhes can be had from a foundery, 
they are fully equal to thoſe from 
anchor: ſmiths; but by no means de 
pend upon houſe aſhes.” 

In conſequence of the foregcin | 
letter, a Committee was appoin ned t * 
examine and report the ſtate of f the : 

Ciolet ; who baving met on the 15th f 
of May 1794, and the wainſcot be. 
ing taken down, and the flooring 
r er taken up, they were all | found 

entirely free from any appearance of W.. 
the rot; and, from all the circum: 
{tances then obſerved, 1t was the 
opinion of the Committee, that tis j 
method adviſed by Mr. Batſon, whe a 
fully and completely put in execu- 


and w her 'p 


tion, appeared to have an{werel 
every intention mentioned in n. 
letter; and this opinion ſcemed Ui fo] 
more juſtly founded, as two piece w. 
of wood, (yellow fir) which. 1 
been driven into the wal: as EY 755 
without being previouſly. chaι e 
were affected with the rot. im 
The Society ordered their i wh 
to be given ro Mr, Batſon, and ! lik. 
queſteck any perſon that might Hi 
proper to repeat his experimgyi = 
tavour the Society with tome 100018). 
of the reſult. They have obſernt Ito 
moreover, that quick lime has bet tha 
laid to anſwer very well, when v8... 
inſtead of the anchor ſmiths alles 7 


TH 


* 
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HE moſt proper and eflicacious 
method of leading children to 
| what 15 g00d, and guarding them 
| againſt evil, is to inſpire them with 
be fear of God. It will be in vain 
for Mr. Roufleau to,ſfay that the idea 
of a Godhead is too ſublime for chil- 
dren; we {peak not of the ſpecula— 
tive ideas of Simonides, why when 
he had aſked of Hiero a day's time to 
explain to him what was God, the 
next day aſked two, and aiterwards 
_ four days, and concluded with fay— 
ing, that the more he reflected on 
the queſtion propoted to him by 
Hero, the more obſcure and ditt- 
cult he found it, 


A child knows -that a houſe, a 
2" WE ſtatue, a picture, or a piece of fur— 
= niture, did not make itie:t ; he knows 
MS it, and let us ſhew him what we will, 
und he 92 *|; 1 0 | » 

II NC remarks Uniormily and regu- 
"6 if We + . a . . 21 
Fuß brity in it, he will not fail aſking, 
. who made that? This diſpoſition 1 8 
natura! to all . and this dif 
1 1895 
2 poſition may natural open their 
weiß minds to the know le: oe of God. 
XC 4 * 

et them be told that the world, 

, t 
We vhich exhibits to their view fo mig 
5 nificent a proſpect, did not make 
at 


ſelf; in telling them this, you tcil 
them nothing novel ; they already 
Be E knew that a honſe could not make 
Doug | 1:ſelf, But who made the world? It 
is God, ſhall we anſwer ? at the ſame 
time explaining to them that God 
ho made the world has not à body 
Wwe men: that we cannot ſee him 
with our eyes: that he knows every 
Tank and can do what he pleaſes: 
Ithat he is good, that he created mei 
Ito make them happy : that he is juſt, 
that he rewards the good and punithes 
the wicked. 

Theſe truths are undoubtedly ſub- 
lime, and we cannot enough wonder 
that they ſnould be equally intelligi— 
Ile to the meaneſt capacity; che 
Ircaſon to be aſſigned for it is, their 


B b 2 


a1 


TH 


rar KNOWLEDGE OF GOD THE 1 FOUNDATION. 
FOR A GOOD EDUCATION. 


FroM FATHER GERDIL'S REFUTATION OF ROUSSEAU'S EMILIVSs. 


being neceſſary to the perfection and 
happine 1s of man; "This is the reaſon 
they are fo conformable to the firſt 
regular ideas which appear in the 
minds of children, and that they are 
l with theſe ideas, being in 
a manner homogeneous. 

A child inſtructed in mam 
let Mr. Routleau fay what he pleaſes, 
will be neither an idolater nor a cani- 
bal. The greateſt difliculty is, to 
make him {enfib! e that God is not. 
Corporeal. The following is a me- 
thod 1 have with ſuccefs tried on 
{601 2 9 
Ihe child begins by ſaying 
las God no * 3 how can he 
have anz thing, it he has no body? 

Wafer, Obterve all the bodies you 
ſre, have they not all ſome length 
and ſome breadth? 

(Vill. Nerv true. 

Maſter. Do vou not fee that they 
have a kind ol a round, ſquare, &C., 
figure? 

Cuill, Lſee plainly t ney nave. 

Mafter. Do vou not perceive that 
they re It your hand when you touch 
and would with to ſtir them? 

Child. I perceive it. 

Afafer. You would know in what 
manner Cod 1s not corporea! * 

Chit. YES. 

Mien. You really with and deſire 
to know it? 

(Child. Yes, 

Majfter, Aſſure me, then, that gon 
have this wiſh and deſire: 1am ſome- 
what in doubt about it. 

(Hild. I aflure you of it, beitey 
me 1 have. 

AMafer, You percetve then this de- 
fire, this inclination 7 

725 50 1 do perceive it. 

Vaſ/ter, What, ſtrongly? 

Child. Yes, ſtrongly. 

Majier. Well, then, is this deſire 
which you perceive in yourſelt fo 
ſtrongly, nothing, or tomething * 
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Cl11d. It is ſomething. 

Mafter. Pſhaw, I tell you it is 
nothing; 

Child. Nothing! if it was nothing, 
J ſhould not perceive it. 

Mafter. Then this deſire that you 

rceive, is {omething ? 

Ckild, Doubtleſs it is. 

Maſter. Tell me then, is this de- 
fire as long and as broad as that table? 

Child. O dear! it is neither long 
nor broad. 

Mater. Is it round or ſquare? 

Child. O dear! 
Maßen. Is it yellow or green, as 
heavy as lead, or as light as a feather ? 

Child. It 1s nothing you have men- 
tioned, : 


which we can neither ſec nor feel, 


REGISTER, 


Maſter, It is nothing, then? 

Child. Pardon me, it certainly 
ſomething. 

Mafeer, It is then ſomething which 
is neither long, broad, yellow, green, 
round, nor ſquare? 

Child. Very true, 

Maſter. Your defire then is not 2 
ſubſtance like your hand, your hair, 
this looking-glaſs, this table, this 
tountain, nor like the air which may 
be felt when it is agitated. 

Child. All this is very true. 

Mafter. Why then you muſt ne. 
ceflarily conceive that there are thingy 


and which yet are ſomething. 


- - x 3 e our wear 


STABLE. 


METHOD OF MAKING HORSES LIE DOWN IN Ti: |: 
R 
1 


Hoever has any concern with 
horſes, muſt know that 1t 1s 
ſometimes very difficult to make 
them lie down in the ſtable; for 
ſore of them will ſtand night and 
day for ſeveral weeks, till their legs 
ſwell, and many diſorders come on 
them, which are not eaſily got rid of, 
This has frequently happened to 
myſeif; and 1 have been more than 
once in danger of loſing a good horſe, 
by the conſequences which have na- 
turally enſued, Many methods have 
I tried for curins this diſorder, if I 
may be permitted ſo to call it, but 
ſtill without ſucceſs, 

I ſome years ago, when I lived in 
Effex, applied to ſeveral horſe-dealers 
and grooms, but they could none of 
them inform me of any remedy. 

Chance, at length, however, gave 
me that knowledge which I had been 
long in vain endeavouring to acquire; 
for dining about a month ago at the 
houſe of a friend, there happened to 
be a gentleman in company who had 
lately been buying ſome horſes of a 
noted dealer. 

As the converſation turned on 
horſes, this gentleman, whoſe vera- 
city I have the greateſt reaſon to de- 
pend on, obſerved, that when he 


was about buying his horſes, he aſked 
the dealer whether they lay down in WF " 
the ſtable without trouble; to which = 
he anſwered, that thev did ; but add. 
ed, that it was a matter of no conſe 
quence, as if they did not, they un 
might, by a ſimple method, be made T; 
to do it. When, ſays he, © you WHT! 
have a mind to make a horſe lis 

down in the ſtable, take a piece of W® 
ſtrong packthread, or lay-cord, and 
tie it as tight round the horſe's tail WF* 


. B 
as poſſible, without breaking the (kin, MR 
and as near as you can to the rump- WE a; 


bone: this,” adds he, will give him No 
a pain in his back, and he will be 
glad to change his poſture to get eaſe; Ne. 
and when he finds he cannot in any e 
other way procure it, he will Je 
down, which he will find the mol! 
eaſy poſture; and he will of cout e 
take a lixing to it. 

I was ſo much pleaſed with th 
ſimplicity of this method, that I im: 
mediately thought of publiſhing . 
thoſe who entertain the leaſt doubt 
of it, may eaſily try whether it a. 
ſwers in practice, without trouble 
and what is ftill better, without be. 
zard or expence. 


A Member of the Soctety of arts 
POET), 
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„rar 5164s or THE HEART, 
ts {ARK was the night, and o'er the Ruent 
' © main 


With ſounding wings horrific tempeſts ſwept, 
When Myka re-aftum'd her ar leis ſtrain, 
And as ſhe ſang full heartily ſhe wept, 


2 Her ſong, th' effufion of pure love alone, 
5) WE Abforb'd in tenderneſs her mentling foul ; 
el, WT £1ch firing ſhe finger'd warble to a tone 


That from her buſom delicately ſtole, 


ZE Roun, ſhe ſang, oh roſy f-atur'd youth, 

No more on NEeTUNE 8s realms benighted 
ts | Fray} 
* Remember all thy ſacred vows of truth, 
L That fill'd the pathos of thy bridal lay. 

Recall the fond, ineffable delight 

That ruſh'd impetuous thro' thy glowing 
ed veins, 
Ven to your arms I took my rapid flight, 


in | Range 

* And there found eale to Love's diffuſt ve pains, 
L . . . . 

44 To wail thine abſence, ſpeedily I rife, 

. Fre HEs YER Us precedes AuroRaA's car, 

He- at eve I train my ever anxious eyes 

hey Wide v'ec the ſeas to view thy bark a- far. 
| ; 

ade Tay portly form in all my dreams I ſee, 

YOU WF Thy vermiel cheeks, keen eyes, and raven 
wy © hair 


, of Noch on my fight, but with the morning flee 
| As ſwift as dew drops vaniſh into air, 


and 

tail Awake, I view thy portrait on my breaft, 

Lin Bite it with tears enamour'd o'er and o'er, 
o 


EKiſs it, delightedly, then fink to reſt, 
mP- And pray the Gods thy preſence to reſtore. 


um Oh! launch thy bark, the thirſt of wealth 
| be WE contemn, 

Come, harbour ſafely in thy conſart's arms, 
Come, leave to avaricious hords of men 

Mines unexplor'd, which, op'd, ſhoot dazzling 
4 charms ; 


Come, taſte the raptures of domeſtic joy, 

| Come, view thy living images of love, 
Come, and th' allotted hours of life employ 
T' valu'd graces of the mind © improve. 


| Enough haſt thou ſuſtain'd of warring winds, 

© Long have thy locks imbib'd the midnightdews, 
Long haſt thou felt diſtreſs of diffrent kinds, 
{Veplor'd by me, lamented by my muſe. 


Come, and may heav'nly beniſons attend 
Thy agile paſſage tv Old England's ſhore, 
Tor thon alone art my endearing friend, 
$My ſoul's delight, and all my earthly ſtore. 


| March, 1795. WILLIAM sr. JOKN, 
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TO A SHEET OF PAPER. 


SHALL my unhallow'd hand then dare to 
ftain 

Thy ſpotleſs white, thus lightly bath'd in 

| gold; | 

Breathe o're thy ſurface, in ſoft plaintive 
ſtrain, | 

A tale more wild than trembling Love e're 
told ? 


Or to revive each ſadly ſocial ſcene, 
Say, ſhall I watt thee to a foreign ſhore, 
Jo dwell, alas! on times which once have 


been, 0 = 
And pleaſures paſt, and joys that are ng B 

more ? 1 
Or wilt thou whiſper, in ſome thoughtful! g 

hour, a UW 
Thy tender vows on Beauty's ſtartled ear, 1 
And warmly paint Hope's ſweet bewitching | 

pow'r, 3 
The eye's fond languiſh, and the hapleſs A 

tear — A 
Ah no!—let Friendſhip each gay wiſh re- 

ceivez | 


Beware Love's filver tones they charm but 
to decelves 
_—_————— _ 


THE SULTRY DAY, 


NTENSELY darts the ſolar beam, 
With radiance keenly bright, 
And drives an unremitting ſtream 
Of thrice-effulgent light, 


Now not a cloud will intervene 
To interrupt the ray; 

The ſummer-ſky is all ſerene 
Throughout the ſcorching day, 


The trav'ier pants the road along, 
And wiſhes for the ſhade; 

The caitle lave the reeds among, 
Or ſeek the cooling glade. 


The ſchool-boy hies him to the flood, 
Its gra'eful ſweets to taſte, 

And cools the fervour of his blood 
Beneath the wat'ry waſte. 


ea - 
# _ 
p * 


Still evening comes the ſun retires 
And leaves a fainter light; 

The harveſt- moon, with milder fires, 
Rides through the noon of night, 


Through ſummer ſuns, thro' winter's cold, 
Let one impreſſion fall : 
Nor need the ſerious truth be told, 
That Mercy governs all! 
VERSES 
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VERSES 


Sent by a Gentleman to his Lady, vith a preſent 
of a Knife. 


": A kniſe“ dear girl “ cuts love“ they 
[av : 

Mere modiſh love perhaps it may; 

For any fool, of any kind, 

Can ſep'rate what was never join'd ; 

The knife, that cuts our love in two 

Will have much tougher work to do: 

Muit cut your ſoftneſs, worth, and ſpirit 

Down to the vulgar fize of merit; 

To level your's with modern taſte, 

Muſt cut a werld of ſenſe to waſte, 

And from your fingle Beauty's ftore 

Clip what wou'd dizen out a ſcore — 

The ſelf fame blade from me mult ſever 

Senſation, judgment, fight, for ever; 

All mem'ry of endearments paſt, 

All hope of comforts long to laſt, 

All hat makes fourteen years with you, 

A ſummer ; - and a ſhort one too: 

All that aft Ction fecls, and fears, 

When hours w thout yoa ſcem like years. 

Till chat be. done (and I'd as ſoon 

Believe this knife will chip the moon) 

Accept ray preſent undeterr'd, 

And leave their proverbs to the herd, 

If in a kifs— delicious treat! — 

Your lips ac;aowledge the receipt 

Love fond of ſuch jubſtautlal fore 

And proud to play the glutto there, 

All thoughts of cutting will diſdain, 

Save only -t. aud come again. 


— 72. — 


A Genilcman on the late anniverſary of bis nocd 
ding 4, Preſented bis wife au a ing and 
the foluw Ng lines. 


cc T HEE, Mory, with this ring I wed,” 
So fixtecn years ago 1 lag 

Behold another ring !—For what? 

4% To wed thee oer againg—why not? 
With the Hr ring 1 married youth, 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth; 
Taſte long 2dmir'd, tenſe long rever'd ; 
And all my Mary hen appear'd.— 

If ſhe by merit ſi ce diſclos'd 

Prove twice the woman I ſuppos'd, 

I plead that double merit now 

To juſliſy a double vow.— 

Here then to day (with faith as ſure, 
With ardor as intenſe and pure, 

As when amidſt the rites divine 

I took thy troth and plighted mine) 
To thee tweet girl my ſecend ring, 

A token and a pledge | bring; 

With this I wed, till death us part, 
Thy riper virtues to my heart, 

Theſe virtues, which before untry'd 
The wife has added to the bride; 


REGISTER, 


Thoſe virtues, whoſe progreſie claim, 
Endearing wedlock's very name, 

My ſoul enjoys, my ſong approves, 

For conſcience ſake, as well as love's, 
For why ?-They ſhew me hour by hour 
Honours high thought, affeRion's pou «+, 
Diſcretion's deed, ſound judzment's ſentence, 
And teach me all things—but repentance, 


EPIGRAM 


On a drunken old woman, who was accidentally 


drowned in croſſing @ Ferry, 


IRS: Tipple, well nam'd from her le 9. 
good Ruff, 

Who of wine always full, yet had never 
enough, 

Wnilſt crothag a ferry, of courſe rather drunk, 

The boat overict, to the bottom ſhe funk, 

Though in water ſhe 1will'd of a more (be 
cup, 

Yet 'tis ſaid ſhe went down with her fviri", 
quite up; 

For her carelcſs departure this reaſon the, 


give, 
That ſhe thought the bliſs equal to did oF 
to i. G. I. 


— — 
A PIPE OF TOBACCO, 
THROUGH worthleſs tube of brittle cla, 


Will I fome ſerious thoughts convey ; 
My native frailty here I trace, 
A perfect type of human race 
Exvotic.is the notſfome plant, 
Exotic ail fer which 1 pant 
Witn fick'ning tume the air I choak ; 
What's worldly grandeur but a ſmuke ! 
The quick'ning whifts declare the ſtrite 
Ot th. ſe who graſp tor parting lite; 
The hezp of duſt that's lezt behind, 
Difplays the fate of ail mankind, 
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EPI FAPH 
Ou e late J. SAWBRIDGE, %. of 0.29% 
BY A FRIEND, 
ERE Sawbridge lies: —a man of wort 
approv'd, 
In virtue ftern—yet mild, rever'd, b:1ov'd. 
Yes, one of genuine long-tried worth lies 


Pere, c 
Here all who knew him pour th' impaſfion! 
Car, 3 
Vet though tho e tears em tions ſtrong di- 
play, 
May they nc'er waſh that honour'd nam 
avay ! 


T hat name for others may the marble keel 
Like us to read it, and with us to weep - 


et. 


never 
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HALL - PLACE, 


HIS manſion 1s very pleaſantly 
ſituated upon an eminence, in 
De village of Harbledown, near the 
@ ondon road, diltant about one mile 
d a half from the city of Canter- 
Parv. The manor of Hall, from 
ich it takes its name, was for 
Vany generations ov ned by the fa- 
Wnuily of Beverley, who, from their 
ng reſidence here, added their own 
* it. They removed from hence to 
uin William Beverley, eſq. 
of that place, leaving an only daugh- 
Wtcr and heir Beatrix, ſhe carried the 
B anor of Hall and Beverley with its 
; [-ppendages, in marriage to Thomas 
Norton, eſq. and his g. randſon Tho- 
mas, about the middle of the reign 
Lot Elizabeth, ſold it to Merſeday, 
vhoſe endant ! in the time of king 
Charles I. conveyed it to Richardſon, 
' and one of them in the tollowing 
Ereign to Mr. George Corniſh, mer- 
1 chant, of London, and he, not many 
years afterwards, to Mr. Joſeph Ro- 
berts, whoſe grandſon William dying 
in 1746 unmarried, deviſed this eſtate 
F will to his half-fiſter Mary, who 
irt married to Edward Wollet, elq. 
by whom ſlie had a ſole daughter 
J | Mary ; and ſecondly to Tho. Fiſher, 
Jeſq. of Repton, in Derbylhire, by 


FOR MAY, 


in HARBLEDOWN, 


THE REDIDENCE OF GEORGE GIPPS, ESQ. 


(With: an Engraving.) 


6% There meek Evening wakes her temperate breeze, 
« And moon- beams glimmer thro” the trembling trees. 
4% So the tall graſs, M he 1 noon-tide zephyr blows, 
_ 46. Bends its green blades in undulating rows; 
„% Wild oer the ſield the billowy tumult ſpreads, 
„ And ruſtling harvefts bow their golden heads; 
& Tali branches ſboct, the bitter flowers expand, 
« And cn and tremble reund the r wand.“ 


1795. 191 


whom ſhe had no iſſue; each of whom 
ſhe intitled to her poſſeſſion. She ſur- 
vived them both, and by her will de- 
vited it to her daughter Mary, who 

carried it in marriage to Robert Mead 
Wilmot, eſq. afterwards, on the de- 
ceaſe of his father in 1787, a baronet, 
of Chaddetden, in the county of Der- 
by, after whoſe death it was convey- 

ed by leaſe for ſeven years to George 
Gipps, eſq. of Canterbury „repreſen- 
tative for that city in the preſent and 
two preceding parliaments, who now 
reſides here. 

This ſeat for many years was the 
reſidence of the late general William 
B-Itord, colonel of the firſt battalion 
of the royal regiment of artillery, 
whole great ſkill and experience raiſed 
him to that elevated rank in his pro- 
feſſion. His immediate ſucceſſor, Mr. 
Wilmot, conſiderably enlarged and 
improved the buildings and planta- 
tions, which are ſtill receiving further 
improvements by the preſent occu- 
pier. The ſituation is romantic and 
beautiful; and from the houſe and 
gardens are charming proſpects of the 
urrounding highly cultivated coun- 


try, abounding in paſture, corn, and 
103. 
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KENTISH REGISTER, 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


HE campaign upon the Conti- 
nent has at length commenced, 
with a ſevere battle between the Auſ- 
trians and the French before Mentz ; 
which, though the former had de- 
cidedly the advantage, was attended 
with great ſlaughter on both ſides. 
If any juſt concluſions are to be 
drawn from the Emperor's ſincere 
intention of co-operating with Great 
Britain in proſecuting the war, till a 
ſecure and honourable peace can be 
obtained, this action cannot but be 
conſider d as an omen highly favor- 
able to our intereſt, But his Impe- 
rial Majeſty's reſcript to the Germa- 
nic body, wherein he acknowledges 
unequivocally the French republic, 
figned at a moment when about to 
receive the ſum of Four Millions Six 
Hundred Thouſand Pounds, ſecured to 
him on the credit of the Britiſh go- 
vernment, cannot fail to ſhake the 
faith of the moſt credulous politician, 
and induce at leaſt a ſuſpicion, that 
he alſo has no diſtant proſpect of ſe- 
ſeding from our alliance, and nego- 
ciating a ſeparate peace. The decla- 
ration of his Pruſhan Majeſty, wherein 
he endeavours to juſtify his late treaty 
of peace with the French republic, 
ſtates, “that in caſe the war ſhould 
& be continued by the German em- 
& pire, he was bound to abſtain from 
« all participation in it, by furniſh- 
% ing neither contingents of troops 
« nor ſupplies of money.” And fur- 
ther, that “from the ruins of the 
« moſt horrid deſpotiſm and anar- 
% chy, aroſe in France a more ſolid 
« government, and a moderation 
Jiſpoſed for peace.” If the credi- 
bility of theſe his Majeſty's aſſertions 
be aſſented to; the firſt amounts to a 
diſſolution of the German contede- 
racy, and the latter removes every 
pretext for a further proſecution of 
the war, by any of the continental 
powers. If his Imperial Majeſty, 
after he has received the loan, ſhould 


find it neceſſary to make peace, ., 
Emperor of Germany, or King o 
Bohemia, ſimilar arguments may be 
urged in juſtification of his conduct, 
to thoſe of our late ally, the Kin; 
of Pruſſia.— Thus the French revolt. 
tion, which began by tearing aſunder 
all the bonds of ſocial life, ſeems t; 
be terminating in the diflolution gf 
all political ties; as if it were deftine4 
to ſpread over the whole world 3 
total dereliftion of all principles 
and to annihilate every relation which 
has hitherto enſured the ſafety g 
governments, and the proſperity at 
nations. 

Holland, a country that will be 
marked for ages with a fable ſpat 
upon the face of the globe, has con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance, offenſive 
and defenſive, with the republic 6 
France, againſt Great Britain; and 
by the 7th article of the treaty the 
Dutch are to furniſh immediately for 
that purpoſe, zzelve ſhips of the line 
and eighteen frigates. England was 
the ally of Holland to emancipate te: 
from the yoke of Spain; in return 
Holland has become the ally of 
France, to annihilate England as a 
nation! 

The internal ſtate of France, from 
the moſt indubitable evidence, grows 
daily more and more calamitous, 
The greateſt exertions of the Con. 
vention are not adequate to ſupply 
even the capital with bread ſufficient 
to allay the miſeries of hunger. The 
unpropitious ſeaſon, the deficiency 
of men to cultivate the earth, and, 
above all, the efforts that are con- 
ſtantly made to ſupply the numerous 
armies in that devoted country, in 
preference to every other deſcriptio 
of people, have raiſed a ſpirit of in. 
ſurrection in the departments, whict 
nothing but the force of arms is ab! 
to ſubdue : in Paris itſelf even tit 


Convention tremble in their feats 


The only promiſe they hold out . 
the 
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. encaged multitude, is, a ſpeedy prior incumbrance. — Unhappily* 
E mination of the war, as the final an enormous debt has been con- 


Wd of their preſent ſufferings ; at 


Poops from all the provinces to the 
1+ pital, which at any rate muſt tend 
h to. increaſe: the ſcarcity the 
ople ſo juſtly complain of. b 
duct, The proſpect of our own affairs 
Kin: WW the Weſt Indies is ſtill gloomy; 
'0!u- ee natives, in the newly conquered 
nder Wands particularly, together with the 
ns to Mlacks, ſeem but too much inclined. 
nf join in propagating the French 
nl Noctrine of liberty and equality, with all 
id ae ſanguinary conſequences which 
ples, Nawe marked its progreſs in France, 
'11ch Pur government, we underſtand, 
ty tas determined on the meaſure of 
ty of Warming the negroes, for the defence 

pf our poſſeſſions in that quarter: a 


* be 


| b: Whrcaſure, if it can now be adopted 
ipot With ſafety, we are ſorry was not 
con- Wkdopted ſooner, on the broad ſcale of 
-nive Nreedom to that race of men; it would 
ic 0: {have ſaved not only an immenſe ſum 
and Wo this country, but the lives of thou- 
v the Hands of our brave ſoldiers, who have 
ly tor fallen ſacrafices to the climate. 
e line The activity and promptitude in 
every department of the navy, cannot 
te her I but be highly ſatis factory to Engliſli- 
eturn men; and it gives the well-founded 
0! hope, notwithſtanding the augmenta- 
as lion of the French naval force by the 
Wutch fleet, that the Britiſh flag will 
rom 


ſtill preſerve its independence upon 
er0ws Withe ocean. 

nous. The grand queſtion of, “ peace or 
Com Nat,“ has been again diſcuſſed in our 
vpply Wenate, and the propriety of open- 
cient ing an immediate negociation with 


Tube France, negatived by a great ma- 
fend ority. 5 

, and, The marriage of the Prince of 
con. Wales, with a princeſs of the houſe 
gero ot Brunſwick, has been received 


ry, n with joy by all ranks of his Majeſty's 
1pt10n udjects, as the numerous addrefles 
ot in. trom every part of the kingdom 
whict abundantly teftify. An equal wil- 
is abe lingneſs is alſo manifeſt for making a 


en the ſuitabie proviſion for his Royal High- 

leats ] neſs's houſehold, independent of any 

out , Vol. III. No. 22. C 
the 


e fame time they are marching 


tracted within a few years; this has 
been propoſed to be paid off in twenty = 
ſeven years, out of the prince's in- 
come, an annual portion to be ſe- 
cured ſolely for that purpoſe; a 
mode that, in our opinion, places 
the heir apparent in a very degraded 
ſituation. The very eloquent ſpeech 
delivered in the houſe of commons 
by Mr. Pitt, could not fail to make 
a deep impreſſion upon all who heard 
it; at the ſame time it is open to 
much obſervation. In times as ca- 
lamitous as the preſent, when the 
neceſſity of a moſt vigorous proſecu- 
tion of an expenſive war has fo much 
increaſed the burthens of the people, 
thoſe expences ought not to have 
been brought to their charge. We 
are perſuaded it would be extremely 
{atis/a&tory were his majeſty to take 
their diſcharge upon himſelf. The 
event of the prince's marriage is of 
the higheſt importance to the royal 
family, and promiſes to perpetuate 
the poſterity of the heir apparent to 
the crown. It certainly reflects dig- 
nity on a nation, that ſplendour 
ſhould be attached to a great prince; 
but there is a ſpecies of luxury, which, 
without heightening the dignity of 
the prince, degrades the character of 
the man, namely, the luxury of the 
table. This thould therefore be 
avoided, and eſpecially curbed at a 
period when the price of all kinds of 
proviſions is riſen to a height moſt 
alarming and diſtrefling to the people. 
We are of opinion, that under ihe 
head of the prince's expence, a re-. 
form might be made, which by 
leſſening the annual expenditure, 
would not only increaſe the ſinking 
tund deſtined for the payment of his 
debts, but alſo ſet a great example 
to all the higher ranks of ſociety. It 
is only hy the ſacrifices we make 
ourſelves, that we can induce others 
to do the ſame. The illuſtrious father 
of his royal conſort acted upon this 
principle, when burthened with im- 
menſe debts, contracted by a profli- 

ä gate 


194 
gate parent. He. reduced the ex- 
pences of his table to the level of that 
of a private gentleman, to be the 
more able to Wfcharga debts which 
he had not himſelf contracted, The 
ſpl-ndid trappings of royalty are ca- 
pable of ſtriking with awe that nu- 
merous claſs of people, who, under 
the ſole guidance of ſenſual impreſſi- 
ons, draw concluſions of reſpect and 
loyalty towards a prince, from the 
brilliant circle in which he ſtands. 
But there are others alſo, who, draw - 
ing aſide the tinſelled veil of pa- 
2 give him credit for no other 

ignity than that which proceeds 
from character and conduct. In 
order, therefore, to enſure ſentiments 
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of reverence and love from all h 
ſubjects, a prince ſhould ſtrenuoaſ 
endeavour to blend the pomp of nu. 
jeity with inward worth. 

And here it may not be improgy 
to remark, that, while we are u. 
commending economy to a prin, 
it would be highly becoming th 
conduct of all our opulent comp, 
nies, and corporate bodies thrgugh. 
aut the kingdom, during the prelznt 
increaſing burthens upon the people, 
and the uncommonly high price 
proviſions, to ſuſpend all ſuperfy. 
ous feaſting, and apply the faviny 
towards carrying on the war, and 
finally obtaining an honourable ant 
laſting peace. zn 

0 


Friday, April 24. 
T the weekly board of the Kent and Can- 
terbury Hoſpital, it appeared 367 in and 
out-patients had been admitted ſince the firſt in- 
ſtitution; of whom 157 were cured, 46 re- 
lieved, and 63 remained on the books. 

A youth about 12 years of age, diverting 
himſelt on the downs, near Barham wind- 
mill, while it was going, was warned by the 
miller not to approach too near the ſweeps ; 
which he however diſregarding, received an 
unfortunate blow, and was inſtantly killed, 

Mendoy 27. A board of commiſſioners of 
the navy held in Chatham dock-vard, to con- 
ſider the report of the ſhipwrights; when 
after an inveſtigation of fix hours it was de- 
termined they ſhould be reſtored to the full 
poſſefion of their former privileges. Thoſe 
ſhipwrights having families were permitted to 
enter apprentices, as a reward for paſt ſervices. 

Nichola> Langford, Stephen Fuller, George 
Curteis, William Wilſon, George Savage, 

ames Pigor, George Finch, John Knight, 

obert Knight, William Jobnſon, and John 
Walton, convicts in Maidſtone gaol, were te- 
moved to Portſmouth, for tranſportation. 

Tueſday, May 3. The parſonage barn at 
Teynham, belonging to Mr. William Kemp, 
of New-gardens, was diſcovered to be on fire; 
and though every aſſiſtance was immediately 
given, the whole, together with about 60 
quarters of unthraſhed wheat, was conſumed, 
before the flames could be extinguiſhed. There 
19 every reaſon to ſuppoſe the barn was wil- 
Fully ſet on fire, 

A lady abbeſs, and about 100 Engliſh and 
Iriſh nuns, from Cambray, Gravelines and 
Calais, lately landed at Deal and Dover. 
Though decent and. teſpectable in appearance, 
they were moſtly feeble and emaciated. After 
a:. impriſonment of 13 montbs, and much ſuf- 
fering from a rigorous treatment till laſt Oc« 


* 


tober, an orces from the French Convention 


County Intelligente. 


— — 


arrived for their releaſe, with liberty to retun 
to their native countries, t 

Preparations made at Graveſend for facili t. 
tating a commnnication between the encamp. 
ment in Kent and Suſſex; by placing buy 
acroſs the river, for the purpoſe of (ſupporting 
hawſers, for drawing the boats over, when the 
troops are to paſs from one county te another, 
Floating lights, and a guard boat, were plicel 
for their protection. 

Friday, 7. The firſt debarkation of the 
guards from the Continent took place u 
Greenwich; his mejeſly was preſet, who 
met them with affability and friendſhip, ſhits 
ing many by the hand as they came on thor, 

Saturday, 8. All the workmen in Chaibin 
dock-yard ordered to work one tide extra, tot 
pedite the ſhips building, repairing and fitting 

Monday, 10, The remainder of the guard 
landed at Greenwich. The colours of the 24 
and 3d regiments were ſhot through, rent u 
ſeveral places, and much ſoiled. The are 
with which numbers of the populace views 
the ſoldiers in their march towards St. James 
in expectation of ſeeing their relatives, va 
very affefting ; many diſplayed countenance 
of diſappointment and deſpondency, while lde 
joy and extacy of the few, who were gratifet 
with the ſafe return of their friends, were 10 
leſs ſlriking. : 

Mrs. Hubbard, a farmer's widow. 4 
Crouch, near Wrotham, fitting by the fire, 
ſpark communicated to her clothes, which 
burnt her in ſo ſhocking a manner, as neal 
to ſeparate one of her arms from the ſhouldet 

Wedneſday 14. John: Paſcall, a young mi 
of Dover, was found in the privy belonging 
the houſe where he lodged, with bis throat 
ſo as nearly to ſeparate his head from his bod) 

A private dragoon, belonging to the Pre 
of Wales's regiment, in a ſtate of ene 
fell from a baggage waggon near Chatham, #! 
war Killed on the ſpot, 4 


7 


4 


uſly 
Mk 


W A very ſerious riot took place at Sheerneſs, 
WR. conſequence of a diſpute between a young 
a and a common woman, who having col- 
Wed a number of ſailors, they attacked the 
„ee of Mr. Thomas Monday, a publican, 
hom they ill treated, demoliſhed his furni- 
ö . and greatly damaged his houſe, After 


per 
fe. 


the Wc ſperate were taken into cuſtody and commit- 
Pa. .d to St. Donſtan's gaol for trial. 
oh. be roof of » ſtable, at the barracks in 
Fs atling-ftreet, Canterbury, in which were 

jj W p * 

„ 1 horſes, belonging to the tith light dra- 
ple, ons, ſuddenly fell down, the rafters pitch 
ee for want of ſtays. Though ſeveral men 
flu. WS re within fide, happily they received no 


ing WW arerial injury. and all the horſes . were 
and We though the tiles fell upon them in 

2nd ee - 

TM About one in the merning, a fire hroke out 

In the back part of the houſe of Mr. Walter, 


ee Romney, occaſioned by the flue of 
copper; but there being little wind at the 
me. it was happily ſoon extinguiſhed, 

retun WE Monday 18. The South Hants and the So- 
Perſet regiments of militia, marched ſrom 

facili eie barracks in Canterbury and pitched their 

camp ate on Bacham-down, where ſeven other 

buoy! egiments are to encamp the enſuing ſummer, 


nder the command of General Sir Robert 
oper, bart. 

W Dr, perfect, provincial grand maſter for 
Wis county, by appointment of the grand 
Nie of, England, aſſemdled the fraternity 
om the different lodges in the county at Fa- 


Dortng 
ien the 
nother, 
placed 


of the 


lace & ram, and went in proceſſion to church, 
t, wit here a ſermon was preached by the rev, 
| ſhale echro Inward, of Deptford 3 and the whole 
foie, iy paſſed with that harmony and unanimity 


hu hich always. diſtinguiſhes the character of a 


„to- re and accepted maſon, 

tung, Tburſday 21. A young man belonging to 
eue New Romney Fencible Dragoons, in bar- 
the cke at Canterbury, batbing in the river 


rent u 
anxiety 
vie vel 


WT our, at Bingley, was unfortunately drowned. 
We was accompanied by one of his comrades 3 
Wither of them could ſwim 3 and being unac- 


ame', Wiaioted with the river, went into deep water, 
„ „e immediately ſunk, The preſcribed means 
nan reanimation were uſed, but too late to have 
nile he e defired effe ct. 


ratifed 
yere 10 


© Monday, 25. A young gentleman of the 
me of Ryfield, one of the cadets belonging 
W the royal artillery at Woolwich, fell from a 
*. ter moored off the dock-yard, and was 
fire, | 
- which 


z nearlſ 


6 


= 


PrRoMoTIONS, &. 


ng ma aßen John Martin, to be lieutenant, vice 
ging 0 keine, reſigned; and Enſign Vandelure 
cat cul; Pills to be lieutenant, vice Monypenny re- 


s body, d, in the Weſt Regiment of Kent 


- Prince ius. a 
icatio Charles Ravenſcroft, zent. capt. John Chal- 
im. ul u, upon the half-pay of the 75th regiment, 


be lieutenants; John Thomas Vevers, and 
emu Becker, gents, to de efſigns, in the 


A 
Kent regiment, C2 


Wowned before any aſſiſtance could be ziven 


1 95 
Richard Sankey, gent. to be lientenant, vice 


Jones, decealed, in the Canterbury Volunteers 
BIAT R. 


The lady of the Hon. lord viſcount Lew. 
iſham, of a daughter. 


MannrlaOrtny . 


April, 25. Capt. James Mortlock, to Miſe 
Elizabeth M*Lavurin, ſecond daughter of the 
late john M*Laurin, eſq. : 

27. At Deal, lieutenant Andrew Smith, of 
the royal navy, to Miſs Hulke, daughter of 
the late Wm. Hulke, | 

At Weſterham, Mr. William W Ilmot, 
ſta ioner in Southwark, to Miſs Ann Whi- 
taker, daughter of the late Stanford Whi- 
talter, eſq. 

28. The rev. William Delver, vicar of Aſh- 
burnham, in Suſſex, to Miſs Swayne, eldeſt 
daughter of Thomas Swayne, eſq, of Tonbridge, 

29. At Folk ſtone, Mr. Jacob Farley, ma- 
riner, to Miſs Daniels, milliner. 

May, 4. At St. Paul's, Covent garden, 

r. Wickham, of Wincheſter, to Miſs 
Latham, of Dartford. 

5. At Hawkhurſt, Mr, -— Marſhall, 
callicou-printer, at Bermondſey, to Miſs Crit» 
te nden 

Lately, in London, Mr. Stephen Chalk, 
ſurgeon in Canterbury, to Miſs Wedgin, of 
G1dalming in Surry, 

At Plucktey, Mr. E. Martin, officer of ex- 
c.ſe at New Romney, to Miſs Aſhbey, | 

12. At Bobbing, Mr, William Sea, of 
Milton, to Miſe Goord, 

14. At St, Laurence in Thanet, Mr. 
Stephen Read, ſchoolmaſter, of Canterbury, 
to Miſs Sarah Anſell, only daughter of Mr, 
William Anſell, Koyman, of Ramſgate, 

13, At Chatham, Thomas Landen, gent, 
to Miſs Elizabeth Sommerton, daughter of Mr, 
— — Sommerton, many years a ſchoolmaſter 
at Brompton, 

20 At Dover, Mr. Richard Freeland, to 
Miſs Margaretta Wood. | 

At Headcorn, Mr. Joſeph Cox, to Miſs Ann 
Dence. ; 


22. At Aſhurſt, . near Tonbridge, capt. | 


Weller, of the 13th regiment of foot, to Miſs 
Gardner, of Tunbridge-wells, 

23. At Norton, Mr, —— Lambert, of 
Suffolk-ſtreet, London, to Miſs Mary Ruck, 
of Provender. , 

26. At St. Ann's; Blackfriar's, London, 
Peter Black burn, eſq. banker, of Raryſyate, to 
Miſs Temple, of Leeds in Yorkſhire. | 


DzaTns. 


Apri!, 8. At Ramſgate, Michael Novoſiel- 
ſki, architect, builder of the opera-houſe and 
other public edifices in the metropolis, - 

24. In St. George's, Canterbury, John 
Hollingbery Mann, eſfq, - - + 

> In the archbiſhop's palace, Canterbury, 
Mr. Stephen Qillhamy late a-grocer in that 
city. | 
On Crumd's 

capt. John Oli. er. 
| A 


Hill, Greenwich, aged 72, 
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25. Ar Tenterden, aged $3, Mr. Thomas 
orphet, ſenior jurat, of that corporation; a 

friend tothe poor, an upright man, and a ſin- 

cre chtiſtian. | 

In Stone-ſtreet, Maidſtone, in her 81 
year, Mrs. Groene, reh& of the late Mr. 
William Greene, 

26. In Upper Harley-ſtreet, London, Sir 
Charles Booth, Kknt. of Stced-hill, near Har- 
tietſham. 

May 2. At Elfords near Hawkhmfl, Sa- 
muel Boys, eſq. many years a very active ma- 
giſtrate for Kent and Suſſex. 

5. At. Sandwich, in conſequence of a fall 
from a Chaiſe, Mr, —— Bowles, oi the 
Roſe Inn. 

At Chatham, Mr. Samuel Hopley, quar- 
terman of the ſhipwrights in the dock yard. 

Lately Robert Wile, eſq. many years, an 
eminent phyſician at Chatham. 

6. At Maidſtone, in his Sgth year, Mr, 
William Foſter, gent, ſenior common covaci!- 
man of that corporation, having been choſen 
by the charter granted in 1747. 
living was remarkably retired, and always ab- 
flemious; his charities, numerous and un- 
bounded, were chiefly confined to the friend- 
leſs z ang he bequeathed to ſeveral of his ela- 
tions and friends, a handſome property, the 
reward of his rigid economy through life, 

9. At Faverſham, with truly chriſtian fe- 
ſignation, in her 77th year, Mrs, Buck, relict 
of Thomas Buck, efq. an eminent attorney in 
that town, She was an exemplary wife, and 


His mode of 
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* 


though without iſſue, a Mother. Fhe N 
no other elegy on her tomb, ban the &1., ? 
ſpect ana ven@ation, which her huſhing 
childten, her relatives, and ber fijeng; by 
always been proud to pay her, "M 

Lately at Birehington, Mr. George Bf," 
farmer. by 

11. At Chatham, after a few hours ile 
Mr. Cockerill, matter of his Maje(ly\ 6. 
Nonſuch. N 3 

At Wren's Croſs, aged 76, Mrs, Bag, 

14. At Knowlton, in her S th year, fn 
D' Aeth, mother of Sir Narborough Del 
bart. 

At Tenterd-n, after a ort illneſs, aged 1; 
Mr. Jeffery Munk, miller, 

16. At Lynſted, Mr. Richard Jell, on 
ſon of Mr. James ſell. 

At Canterbury, Mrs, Brett, reli& of g. 
late rev, Nicholas Brett, of Spring-grove, i 
Wye. 

At Deptford, in his 67th year, Mr, Geo 
Wainewright, formerly a linen eraper at ly 
bricge, 

At Whitſtaple, after an ilineſs of two en 
from a liver complaint, aged 22, Mr. Thome 
Gilberd, one of the company of Dredcer, 

17. At Elham, in her 27th yea, if 
Downe. 

21. At Seaſalter, Mr. Benjamin Gr, 
formerly a brazier in Canterbury, 

27. In Canterbury, Mr. John Stiff, a. 
formerly maſter of the Dolphin Inn, in by. 
pate»(irect. 


> — 


Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


May 4. May 17. May 18. | May 26g. | 
? 6: 4 8-1hk $% 4 1h a. 4 41h a tc to 
Beef, - per ſcore 8 6 9 618 6 9 6 8 o 9 8 o 9 © 
Mutton, per pound o 6 0 70 6 70 6 oGtlo 5 o 5 
Beef, - per ſtone [3 © 4 43 © 4 43 8 4 43. © 4 © 
Nes, per Rone. -< 14. 0::5 014 0-5: 014:0 5013.4 4 0 
Lamb, - per ſtone 3 6 6 4 o 6 4 8 5 44 8 5 4 
r 413.05 $13.5. 3. 414 &4:.4 
Pork, - per ftone 4 Oo 5 4 n © 017-4 $ 4: 6 
Flead of Cattle, fold each Day. 
Beaſts, - about 1,600 1,300 1,400 1,600 
Wee 55500 55 500 7, 500 9,000 
Lambs, - - = + $09 1,5co 1,500 2,000 
Prices of Tallow in London. 
| May 4. May 11. May 18. May 24. | 
Per Cut. „„ -& 6 ay oa FF i 6&4 6: 
"Town Tallow . + 5800 oofgg9o oof6bt6 0 66% o0 
Ruſſia Candle: Tallou ) | 52 © 57 0 52 © 57 0]530 $580 1530 580 
Ruſſia, Saap: Tallow 56 © oof560 056% 0 56 0 00 
Stuff - - - 435 0 49 04340 49 034 0 49 0: (94 © 49 © 
Graves „ 490 oof go oof go oofgo 00 
- Good Dregs . -]30 o 0 7 © 0-0 70 o 8 0 9 0 


Auerage Price at Clare, St. amess, and Whitechapel Mar bel.. 
: | * 6. OR d. 3 4. 
3 6 


Per Stone of 81b, 13 6 


4. d. 4s : d. of p 
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Average Prices of Wheat. | 
QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS. 


By the 
From April 25. to May 16, 
1 INLAND COUNTIES. Apr 25.\May. 2. | May N. May 16» | 
f — — ö ; 4. . a. | s. d. 68 d. $. s 
__— zagleſex — a - 69 166 Th 22 , 
. Hertford = - - * 9 64 64 9 „ 
WE Bedford = - - - o |-64 7163 9 22 ny 
mT = 3 - - - 2 62 460 2 | 
= lortham pion - as 1 61 6 | 61 4 or yo 
* Rutland - - - 6 63 ©0102 8 62 6 
7 Leiceſter - - - 65 7164 $ 1.64 39% 
65 Nottingham - - - 6-9 17S 3 | 71 6 
gn Nerby = - - - 67 8169 6 | by 8 
_ Stafford =» - — - 5 66 $468 4&4|05 2 
0. Salop — a - "I 1 68 o | 68 74 
= Hereford - - - BY | | bo 4 bo 9 61 11 
Geo | Worceſter o - - | | 63 4 66 4 | $0.0, 
it 5. If Warwick — — - | | 61 10 66 © | TO + | 
| Wilts - - - — 9 2 88 8388 4 | 
. 8 s 1166 4 6s 54 f 
rom Oxford _ - * 4 — | 62a : 44.64... ] 08: Sy | 
r ; Packs: © i a 8 666 4 66 ᷣ 6 6 4 3 
4 Ie Precon - - - - 6s 8 | 64 g \ 66. 5 bt 
| Montgomery — - - 64' q 168.9170 --3 hy 
_— Radnor + - - - 63-4 103; 3 65 31 ö p 
i MARITIME COUNTIES. * a 
1 Dit. C Eſſex = - - 6 67 667 6165 4; ii 
| . — - 4 | 64 3 64 63 10 4 
2 Suſſe =» - . $i ag -- 6] /00- *.-© 60 11 A 
_ F Suffolk - - 3 |64 665 10 66 31 1 
= {1} Cambricze - » o 59 862 11 1 bi 
3 - Norfolk - — 6 63 6 61 9\ 063 1 7 
Lincoln — — 9 60 6 Co 10 N 3 i 
7 Fock - - - <4 & 2614 © 61 9 g 
Durham - - & 1.45 31.50 --© 58 1 1 
5 J Northumberland 1363 456 ˙˙ 1 1 
* Cumberland - * \ 10 69 4 70 3170 11 1 
Weſtmoreland + - 6 65 9 57 61638 35 1 
Lancaſter - - q 167.21 470: '3173--.3; 1 
7 2 Cheſter - - 5 66 268 869 2 i 3 
Flint « - 267 2164 6 64 9 | | 
Denbigh + - 366 169 3179 6 Z 
2 Angle ſea — - „ _ 7 _- PI AF 
Carnaryon - - 4166 .: 64 4 666 
Merioneth - - 7166 3-107. 7 68 8 
Cardigan — - 7 | 679 [& $| 59 20J 
Pembroke « - % 3 1 
9 \ Carmarthen — 14 -:-0-]-$9-:- 7 37 Ot- 
Glamorgan . — xo | 64 1064 9 64 814 
Glouceſter - — o 63 1063 1165632 24 
10 e - - | 62 10 63 51 63 mh 
Monmouth — © 765 58 | 64 464 10 ! 
15 Devon - - mL 20 1TC Tj: 26.7: 8 
Cornwall - - e 
Dorſet - — 6 Fr 1 66 11864 5 f 
Hants — — 3 63 8 62 8 | 62 7 ö 


AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Per Quarter Ky F 1 163 8 164 3 ſe 5f. 
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Average Prices of Wheat from April 25 to May 16. 
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d. 


1s 


| 1. $, 4s 


——— 
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| 25. 2. 9. 16. 8 25. 2. | 9. 
Diftr „ Gl do | . 8 &. | 8: | Dit. . d.) s. 4.3. d. 
s 466 4/64 1066 8 | 6g 9 7 | 67 q 3| 69 10 
2 |65 1/63 4 65 2 64 10 8 [64 6/66 466 10 
3 |6r 6163 6461 9 63 x 9 $7 9 | 58 11 
4 {53 850 4/60 4|br © 10 [62 6663 8163 8 
5 s 3156 9 56 6 57 1 11 66 065 10167 2 
6 165 6067 11 69 2 | by Ir | 12 64 _ ©j63 05 63 8 
Return of I heat at the Corn-Mlartet, in Mark-Lane, London. 
From May 4 to 25. 
May 4— B May 11s | Moy 18. 2 May 25. 
No of rice Nog [Price Ne | Price | oof | Price. No Price 
Qrs.| 8. d. . | 3. 4. Ort.. 4. Bras . 4. rs. 8 
2071 © 307 [70 off 100 469 90 [70 6 
$54 70 806 6 220 69 106 7% ol 
2469 6 195 68 6 440 |68 45069 6 | 
400 | 69g © 139 68 off 63468 422 [6g © | 
320 | 68 6 250 67 6 390 67 40 [68 6 
623 | 68 © op 166 o || 321 [57 536 [68 © 
460 | by 6 52165 off 13 [66 23? [67 © 
579 j 67 © || 180 64 © ff 37 | 66 15 166 6 
12 [66 © | 120 f 6 55 65 120 [63 0 
18 | 63 0 3562 o 2064 75160 & 
150 62 8061 © 60 53 50 59 © 
40 58 © 33 60 off 30062 
250 Ps © | 
L EEE. 
Total] Aver. [Total] Aver Total Aver. Total} Aver. 
3244 (67 114 2917 166 0e 61M 2753167 sI 
Average Prices of Sugar, April 29 to May 20. 
Per Owt. 2p 2: — May 13. May 20. 
10 4 6 $, d. . 4. d. 
Excluſive of the Duties Il 1 s ol % 11s 2g -$4 
Price: of Hops in Southwark, Canterbury, and Maid/tone, 
Southwark, May 4. f May 11. | May 18. May 25. 
Bacs. kh. f & iS: 4 4 hi%: 4 3-4 
Ken: - < 43138 4103 18 414| 338. 4 14[3 26 410 
Suſſex - - 2310 4 43 10 4 4| 310 4 43 10 4 4 
—_-.-.-- 3.14 4.:443-30-..4;-61-3-10...4-:413-10- 4.9 
Poex EIS. 
Ko 
Suſſex = - 43 16 4 143 16 4 143 16 4 14 | 3 10 4 10 
Farnham - „ 0 7 5 O 5 s 0 75 „5 O 7. © 
Waorceter -. 47 10 4 43 10.4 013 10 4 O01 3.30 4. 4 
Canterbury. 
Bags -'- 343 16 4 103 18 4 12]318 4422 18 4 10 
Pockets - 43 18 5 5/4 © 5 34 © 3 $14 0. 5 5 
Maidſtone. ® 
t (dd 7 ooh 4 
Pockets - » 31 4121215 4 10 1 5 4 120315 4 18 
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WerxLy Prices of Corn, &c. Aprit go, to May 25; 


Lowpor, May. CanTEzRBURY, May. MarnsToNtE, April. May. Crnanmaoor, May. 
21% . 216, $$» 1 | 2. J 9. |} 26. E 30. f 7. 14. | 22» 2. [. 9. | 16.) 23. | : 
Per Quarter. 1. 8. d. pw” d. 30 6. C. . 4. 4 4. $, a. J "= 4. * „ ie e Wo : So 1 To 3. 11. 3-26 #. | 1 
Wan 69 45 68 0036 70 © 64 68165 68163 68164 67] 5 65150 67150 67/50 67 53 64153 64/54 66/54 66 
A Rye = = 42 0036 42 0139 43 © 36 38136 37130 — 342 34032 3432 34 
O Barley = = 39 bj28 40 8/8 40 © 34 3734 36134 35134 36 38036 3936 39136 39 34 40/34 40032 39432 39 
6 28 021 28 6{z0 28 c| 28 30|28 30123 30028 30 36020 29j20 2910 29 24 30/24 30ʃ24 29024 29 
Beans = += 41 839 41 639 41 b 35 49,35 40135 38135 38 40038 40038 40038 40 32 40132 40 | 
Tick Beans 35 38 6035 38 6035 38 6 39 40040 42040 42040 42 42149 42140 42040 42 | 
* pes - 036 65 o[zo 60 0130 57 © 69 70/60 7c|60 70 — 75165 75165 75165 75 bo 70/60 700/60 7c}60 70 
2 Hog Peas — 39 36 0,30 36 C30 40 934 37 38 4038 40038 40038 40 44440 42140 4240 42 40 4240 42037 40037 40 
F . — — | 80020 21020 21/20 21 70 80170 Sc} | 
Malt, Brown |} —— — — 50 0.50 so 0:50 © 46149 42/40 42140 42 40 46040 46040 4240 42 
= Amber 42 47 42 47 142 47 ©142 47 © rate > Ofg1 o[51 O 48044 40144 45/44 46 | 
=» Pale 47 48 0/47 48 6148 48 6148 48 6 i © 52 T O[52 © 50046 48146 48 46 48 48 50048 50046 48146 48 
Pep Sack, | | 
* Flour, Fine, 5. 0.0152 © 005 o 52 ©. Of | 50 . ee © 52149 52149 52149 52 | 
O — ceconellas 49 048 49 c[47 50 c\g8 49 0 18 0148 0148 0148 ( 46146 48146 48\46 48 44 4644 46146 48/46 48 
8 — Third ||42 © 0042 44 C 4+ C40 45 © | $$. 0144.” PRs B04. < © 44144 46/44 46 44 46 | 
Roe N — — — 1133 0133 £133 0133 0 42040 42040 42/40 42 | 
Seeds. | | | 
Clover - $20. 100 20 95 C115 95 0118 95 © 1— — — — r 40 52/40 52132 50032 50 
Trefoil 3 4 26 0 4 24 C| 4 27 C 4 29 ol — — | RTE, 22112 20112 20112 20 12 2212 22 12 2112 21 
inquefoil — z 30 O20 30 O20 30 4 32 0 — — — — 36] | | | { 
R yegraſs — $12 24 9.12 21 C4 24 C!12 25 © — — — oo. | 22120 2220 1220 22 19 2319 239 23/9 23 
Saintſo = || —_— | 2 | Io ²˙¹ Cans — 3 34130 03430 34 | 
Tami 14 20 014 18 c|10 18 cj10 18 of — a we. co | 12 22014 20[14 20/4 20 16 20/16 20012 20112 20 
8 * ö 
hes w -J;ol, 441. qcl, 44 1 41. gl. EY | | | | | 
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* | EIS INDI 
7 — 1 A 
8 9 W TLWSL — eee ur SE. N | - | | - T 
< Long Short f n_—_—— t x- [3 per IA p £ ottY. Tickets. 
— 1 ſreduc. conſol. | conf. 1 1 e Stock. Bonds. E | Neu Navy cheg | Cent Ie Long Om- F 1 
— 28} 158:| 663 58 Iren Ann. ann Bills. f Bills. Scrip | Sc t. Ann.] nr I FEnplilt os, 
d= 29 161; 662 ska 44; | 95g 183 84 [1922 1925 == Ti | | 2 deri Scrip.IScrip um. Ng. Irin 
2 30 1601 663 6524 3 795 — | ” 81 | 1952, — : 5 | 2 29 1611. | 664 [824 . b d. le s. d 
— 1 1594 — 653 1 704 81 81 14 193 — 3 A 3 23 1 675 | $3 Ws prot 98. J pr. — 
21584 654 654 1 f 901 4 | — — "OB 23 par | 66g |] 8 ; 04 jJ-—= — 1 nw 2 
* 1 984 | x81] 81 1912 1 |= |—=}|—= 11354 — 5 WM 
O 4458 652 10594 7% 580 184 84 „ „ <5 662 | 817 | — 52 — — 
2 : — of 9548 N 7 ; | 984 181 80 | 22 3 * Ef Kew 4: 1 =y _ TE 55 — — | „ 
4 q 2 2 = | _— + a ' 4 6. 1 + _— 
7 1603) 657 624. 3 19 | 98; | 182 84 3 I K | | — — 1 T "2 823 * 51 . 
5 65 79 981 183 ? | — 2 4. = | — | = 2] x |] 663 | 824 | — i | - 
& e ese 7 3 18 8 — — be | —| — 2+} r | 663 | 824 . ee e 
9 160 655 * 797 0 1392] 88 — | — 1 [IT 1 24 113 54 [2 — | = = = 
{2 4 25 66 ; f 1 d a | p 66 8 
11 | — 681 667. 1 194 9835 185 84 1933 — ö * R 22 I > 27 IT” 5 12S, -— | - oo 
EEE FHEPEHISE % 48 
Labs?) 794 984 | 182} 84 193 — — — | * 2414 — By 7 - 
T — * 66 66 265 79 | 98 | 181 S199 =1| 7:42 — 4. | 677 3314 — £ 103 1 
— — e 3 2 2z — — 1 * 3 | N 27 1 pr 674 bes 2 — 2 — - 
IC 16 1 1 3 — — — — > r 1 1475 TY 118. 0 oo” cn 
92 14 — 681 587. £ 793 97% 184 $1 1924 2 — is — ( oY * 1 6685 823 | nts 51 Say . f W ** 
I 2 53 651 3 79k | 974 | 283 | 2 £4.64 | YA 11 1144 12 225 
g | 160 | 65% 65% 79 97% 14 | 1934) —| par | =] — | 232 | 665 | 827 . 
os 20 159 65 6 Ee 19% 9 184 8 2 194 1 P hg | — 22 63 w | ry” 5 I12S, = | —— 
2111881] 651 145.79 974 188] $3 | 101. ; 3 6644 — 14 — 1 — j- PN OY 
— 582] 651 6472653 757 : S994 == | 23] 3 Þ} 665] $24 — —— 
"EB. 181 657 65. "7 787 | 97 | 183] 82 19 — | | af 3 $66 Lb Pay ry nee 5 prey" 
29 | — 681 7 ; 799 972 1841 82 4 _— 4 bay! — : TT — 51 11s, 64 
. 654 J 794 9718 $1 e a+} 3 166 1649] 2 5 aha of e 
„ EE : =[8/=| 30} Jet} =] Se £555 
— . — — | — — | —- | — | EY 3 3 66 824 „ „ e 0 oR- 
27 1604 6 7 3 Y * | 1 — — ES ms. 1" — SAY 8 * WP 6% . 
28 1605 65} 65. 8 / 975 | 184 g3 x1 — — 1 3 — — ** Woes Iv | — 
54 (653% 3, 798 97% | 18k] $1 222 11 — 12121212 II.. 
187 1 1927] | any Tony Frey > | i [66 [$24] —| 6 — 
1 Y E | 35 * | 6053 1 — | A 126. 64 | 
q s 13, —= 686. 64 pr. 
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[STANCES of tlie prices of la- 
 bour, and the cotempory prices 
{ proviſions have been continued, 
the aſſiſtance of the Chronicon Pre- 
ſum, to a later æra than that in our 
(cclehaſtical hiſtory ; when the 31 it 
latute of Henry VIII. ch. 13. laid 
be axe to the root of all monaſtic 
oſſeſſions in this kingdom, and trans- 
red their eſtates and rights to the 
ſown, the effect this total change 
property had on the ſituation of 
* poor remains to be conſidered. 
Iwill, at firſt fight, be thought, 
id is indeed believed to be the fact, 
thoſe who have ſupetficially in- 
ligated the hiſtory of this period, 
tha view to the preſent” inquiry, 
at this act, at once, ſtruck off 
ay of their comforts, and deprived 
em of many fources of afliftance, 
nich are ſuppoſed to have flowed 
the poor in numberleſs ſtreams, 
om the kitchens, refectories, ſtores, 
Id cellars of the monaſteries; and 
the different acts of Parliament 
their relief, which reflect honour 
ne annals of our hiſtory, towards 
end of the ſixteenth and the be- 


ning of the enſuing century, aroſe 


ol. III. No, 23. 
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ON THE POLICE AND SITUATION OF THE POOR, 


BY THOMAS RUGGLES, ESQ, 


ſ[coxnTinoutD FROM 7. 178.] 


from a neceflity, occaſioned by this 
capital ſtroke of the eighth Henry's 
deſpotie authority; but the hiftory 
of the times does not authoriſe the 
conoluſion. It rather appears that 
what ſtreams did, in fact, flow from 
theſe ecclefiaſtical fratermrties to the 
poor of the kingdom, were fhatiow 
and penurious; at the beſt, the coarſe 
offal of a homely board, and by no 
means an equivalent for the third or 
the fourth of their income; Whieh 
has been already alluded to; indeed, 
if the mode 6! life which was puf- 
ſued by the nobility and gentry of 
this age be conſidered: if we reeol- 
lect that the metropolis was not tlien, 
arid, indeed, has not been till lately, 
that overgrown monſter, which en- 
gluts, within its maw, a property 
that, fpread on the humble board of 
the cottager, would feed millions; 
but, on the contrary, almoſt every 
village then boaſted, as its conftant 
inhabitant, one or more ſubſtantial, 
if not ennobled landlord, whoſe hofs 
pitable ſeat bore a ſemblance, accord- 
ing to the riches and rank of the 
owner, to that economic profuſton, 
which, by the inſtance ſo happily 
4 preſerved 
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preſerved for the information of poſ- 
terity, by Dr. Percy, appeared to 
have graced the character of the fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, who lived 
near the middle of this century ; we 
ſhall not, if ſimilar inſtances, in 
proportion to rank and fortune be 
ſuppoſed to be prevalent, imagine 
the poor to have much felt the want 
of ſuch affiſtance; as the heads of 
monaſteries permitted to be given 
away at their gates; which, from 
the relations of modern travellers, 
who have lately viſited thoſe coun- 
tries on the continent, where monaſtic 
inſtitutions are ſtil' in full force, and 
eſpecially from the obſervations of 
Dr. Ducarel, in his tour through 
Normandy, where the cuſtoms, en- 
dowments, and charitable donations 
of the monaſteries and priories may be: 
ſuppoſed, from their tormer connec- 
tion with, to be ſimilar to what was 
experienced in this country, appear 
to be inſignificant and tritling, 
always excepting thoſe inſtances 
where the particular motive of the 
endowment was to enſure au hoſpitable 
reception to the traveller, Tanner, 
alſo, by a note in the pretace to the 
Notitia Monaftica, appears to be of opi- 
nion, that it cannot be attributed to 
what the poor received from the re- 
ligious houſes, that no parochial aſ- 
leſiments for their relief were found 
neceſſary during the prevalence ot the 
monaſtic inſtitutions; although it 
appears that ſome of the larger pri— 
ories dignified one of their officers 
with the name of almoner. | 

But be this fact as it may; it is to 
be preſumed, that if the poor did not 
Juſtain any-great loſs from the aboli- 
tion of the monaſteries, in the article 
of any conſiderable relief, they might 
Have received from them, in provi- 
fon or alms, they certainly felt one 
great inconveniency from the number 
of the neceſſitous being canſiderably 
increaſed ; becauſe, on the diſſolu- 
tion of the ſmaller monaſteries; in the 
year 1535, whole reyenues did not 
exceed two: hundred pounds a year, 
it is ſaid, that not leſs than ten thou- 
ſand perſons were ſent to ſcek their 
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fortunes in the wide world, withont 
any other allowance than forty jj. 
lings and a new gown, and a revenue 
of thirty or thirty-two thouſand 
pounds a year was veſted in the 
crown; and when the greater mong. 
ſteries were diflolved, in the vear 
1539, and a revenue of one hundred 
and four thouſand nine hundred and 
nineteen pounds was diverted from 
the maintenance of people in idleneſs, 
and began to flow in different chan. 
nels; if a number ſomewhat propor. 
tional to the difference between the 
revenue of the leſſer monaſteries, and 
the number of the poor thrown on the 
public by that event; and the reve. 
nue of the greater monaſteries, be 


ſuppoſed to be nearly the increment 


of the number of poor, who in the 
lapſe of one generation were become 
objects of charity; and although 
many of the members of the greater 
monaſteries were allowed penſions, 
yet, if it be conſidered that they now 
enjoyed the liberty of becoming 
tathers of families, ſuch a calculation 
will not appear to be extravagant; it 
will then not occafion our furpriſe, 
that a few years after this event, the 
legiſlature ſhould find occaſion to in- 
terfere in their behalf. 

Beſides, the wars which, from the 
conqueſt, had kept our population 
thin, a number of lives having been 
thrown away in the different con- 
teſts, within the kingdom, for the 
iceptre; on the continent of Europe, 
tor foreign poſſeſſions; and in Alia, 
on romantic | pips apr of religious 
chivalry, had now, for a con 
derable period, ceaſed ; and near 2 
century had elapſed fince the batte 
of. Boſworth had ſeated Henry tt 
Seventh on the Throne, who, by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, the heirets 
of the York family, had united the 
claims of the two houſes in h 
perſon; and no internal commotion 
having, ſince that event, occaſioned 
any conſiderable waſte of blood ; and, 
except at the battle of Flodden Field, 
which ſeems, for a time, to have 
quelled the animoſity of our northern 
neighbours, the nation having fut, 
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fred no loſs of inhabitants from 
foreign wars; peace, of courſe, and 
i: concomitant, population, had in- 
creaſed the riches of thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed the opportunity of acquiring, 
ind, at the ſame time, the number of 
thoſe, whoſe humble ſituation pre- 
ended them from {ſuch attempts; the 
number of inhabitants, therefore, 
who had no means of ſupport, except 
from their labour, conſequently, was 
conſiderably increaſed ; and, moſt 
probably among the crowd which 
preſſed on the public from the diſ- 
ſolved monaſteries, few were there 
who could handle the plongh, the 
fail, or the ſpade ; but many, who, 
if they could not dig, were not 
aſhamed to beg, a privilege which 
different acts of Parliament had al- 
ready jaid under certain reſtrictions. 

The ſituation of the poor, with 
reſpect to the price of labour arid the 
neceſſaries of life, their claims alſo 
on the charity of thoſe in whoſe poſ- 
ſelllon wat centered the property of 
tais kingdom having been conſidered ; 
it will now be a topic worthy our at- 
tention to relate, brieflv as poſſible, 
the notice the legiſlature of the king- 
dom has taken of them from the pe- 
riod when they firſt became objects 
of legiſlation ; the inquiry may, with 
great propriety, paſs over that diſtant 
zra, the tranſactions of which hit- 
tory have preſerved in very faint and 
doubtful records; and, indeed, it is 
not probable that, in times when this 


iſland enjoyed not any regular form 


of government, a great attention 
ſhould be paid by our governors to 
the welfare of the poor: nor is it 
matter of wonder that while the petty 
reguli of the heptarchy were Conteſt - 
ing the boundaries of their inſignifi— 
cant dominions; or while a foreign 
family, attended by a ſwarm of mar- 
tial and needy followers, were con- 
tending for the throne of England, or 
diſputing among themſelves for the 
ig they had attained, that any 
umane or wiſe regulations ſhould 
take place with reſpect to the poor; 
who were then only conſidered as the 
means by which the claims of their 
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acts of parliament until 1349, when 


reſpective lords might either be en- 
forced or defended ; and viewed in 
that light, they rank in a different 
claſs of citizens, and are diſtinguiſhed 
by epithets different from, but not 
more reſpectable in ſociety than that 
of huſbandmen. 

After the family of William, the 
Norman, had been eſtabliſhed on the 
throne for ſeveral generations, and 
Edward the Firſt, having made the 
conquelt of North Wales, turned his 
attention to the defenceleſs ſituation 
of the lower claſs of his Welch ſub- 
jects, and produced, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of his parliament, that code of 
laws known in our ſtatute books of the 
name of Statutum Wallir, in which 
were regulated the modes by which 
they might obtain redreſs of private 
and public wrongs, and in which it 
is enacted, that a poor man, inftcad 
ot putting in pledges to proſecute a 
ſuit, on ſuing onta writ, ſhould only 
pledge his faith; from the date of 
this ſtatute which was paſſed in 1284, 
no mention appears of the poor m the 
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the ſtatute of labourers regulated 
their wages, as has been already men- 
tioned, and in ſtrong language de- 
clared that their labour, while they 
were able to work, ſhould be their 
only reſource, by the following 
words,“ That no one, under pain 
of impriſonment, by pretence of 
piety or charity, thould preſume to 
give any thing to thoſe who were 
2ble to labour, to encourage them in 
idleneſs and floth, . that by thoſe 
means they might be compelled to 
work for the neceſſaries of life.“ 
Another ſtatute paſſed in the ſame 
reign, which gave the poor the right 
of an attaint in pleas, real and per- 
ſonal, without fine; and the ſtatute 
of labourers alſo was confirmed, and 
the obſervance of it enforced by an 
impriſonment of fifteen days, and 
alſo by the puniſhment of burning 
them 1n the torehead, with an iron, 
in the form of the letter F, if they 
left their work and went away into 
different towns, or into another 
county; and obliged the officers of 
Dd 2 cities 
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cities or boroughs, in which they 
might reſide, to deliver them up; 
from this period, until the 2d of 
Richard the Second, the ſtatute book 
is filent with reſpect to them: the 
parliament then, 1378, confirmed 
the ſtatute of the 23d of Edward the 
Third, and the other ſtatutes of la- 
bourers, and ten years afterwards re- 
peated the confirmation ; and further 
directed that no ſervant or labourer 
ſhould depart from one hundred, 
rape, or wapentake to another to 
ſerve, or live elſewhere, or under 
pretence of going a pilgrimage, with- 
out à letter patent, containing the 
eauſe of his going, and the time of 
is return, on paiu of being put in 
the ſtocks until he finds furety for his 
return; this act of parliament alſo re- 
gulaied the wages of yearly ſervants, 
in huſbandry, allawing to the bailiff 
128. 4d. and eloathing once a year; 
to the maſter kind 1as. the carter 
Jos., ſhepherd fes. oxkerd 6s. 8d. the 
deye 6s. plough driver 75.; their 
wages were enforced, and people 
were reſtrained fram giving mere b 
pecumary penalties; for the ern 
tranſgreſſion, forfeiture af the over- 
plus; ſecand tranſgreſſion, double 
the oyerplus; third offence, treble 
the overplus, or impriſfanment of 
forty days; by the ſame ſtatute thofe 
who had ſerved in any agricultural 
eEcupation, until they were twelve 
years of age, were reſtrained 
from being put out to any trade or 
myſtery, on penalty of the indenture, 
er covenant being void; and all fer- 
vants in huſbandry and labaurers 
were prohibited ta wear any ſword, 
puckler, or dagger, except for de- 
fence of the realm, in time of war, 
but they were permitted to have bows 
and arrows and to uſe them on Sun- 
days, and feaſt days; all unlawful 
ames were alfo prohibited ; the 
eventh chapter of this ſtatute alſo di- 
rected, that impotent beggars ſhould 
live in the cities and villages, where 
they were reſident at the time of paſ- 
fling the act, and if the inhabitants of 
the ſaid cities and villages, ne voileut 
o ne paient fir de les trover, 1. e. 
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were not willing or able to maig. 
tain them“, they ſhould be taken i, 
other towns in the hundred, rape, or 
wapentake, or to the towns where 
they were born, within forty (ay; 
after proclamation of the act, whe;s 
they ſhall continue for life. 

Three years after the date of thi; 
act, the legiſlature made that laudable 
proviſion for the poor, from the ap. 
2 of benefices, which hs 

en already mentioned, and which 
was confirmed in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry the IVth; at 
which time it was enacted, that ng 
labourer ſhould be retained to work 
by the week, but for what reaſon it 
is not eaſy, at this diſtance of time, 
to conjecture. 

The legiſlature remained filent on 
the ſubject, from this period until 
1414, when, by the ſecond ſtatute of 
Henry the Vth, juſtices of the peace 
are directed to ſend their writs for ſu- 
gitive labourers and ſervants, to 
every ſheriff in England, and are 
alſo impowered to examine labourers, 
fervants, and their maſters, on their 
oaths, of all things done by them con- 
trary to the ordinances ang ſtatutes, 
and to puniſh them, on their cenfeſ. 
fiou, as though they were convicted 
by inqueſt, which power is alſo re- 
cognized in the ſecond year of Henry 
the VIth, with reſpect to thoſe who 
take wages ſuperior to what are al- 
lowed by ſtatute ; and in the ſixth 
year of the ſame reign it is enacted, 
that juſtices of peace, in their coun: 
ties, and the mayors and bailiffs, in 
every city, borough, and town, ſhall 
have power to make proclamation 1n 
every county, city, barqugh, and 
town, in full ſefhon, once a years 
how much every ſervant, in hul- 
bandry, ſhould take for his ſervice 
for the year enſuing; and that two 
proclamations ſhould be made be- 
tween the feaſts of Eaſter and Mi- 


. g 


* This tranſlation may poſſibly he inc 
eware-vI have ſcarched the French dition, 
aries and gloſſaries, in my poſleffion, and 
confeſs I cannot find ſuch'a meaning aff 
to the verb grower, but know of none 10 


oper. 
* chaelmas 


chaelmas for that purpoſe, which act 
is confixmed in the eighth year of the 
{ame reign. 

In the year 1436, wheat and 
barley being at a ſmall price, (that 
is toſay, wheat at 6s. 8d. and barley 
at 38. per quarter), are permitted, by 
2 ſtatute of the {ame date to be ex- 

rted without licence; fix year's af- 
terwards this ſtatute is confirmed for 
ten years, and in 1444 it is made per- 

tual; and in this year the legiſlature 
alſo enacted, that the wages of huſ- 
bandmen, in harveſt-time, ſhould 
not exceed the following rates; a 
reaper 4d. a day with board, without 
board, 6d. ; a harveſtman, or driver, 

d. with board, without, 5d.; women 
— 25, with board, without 
44.: and that the wages of ſervants 
in huſbandrv, by the year, ſhould not 
exceed the following prices; a bailiff 
23s. 4d, with board, and gs. for 
cloaths; a chief hind, carter, or 
ſhepherd, 20s. with board, and gs. 
for eloaths; a common ſervant 158. 
a year, board, and 38. 4d. for cloaths ; 
3 woman ſervant 108. board, and 4s. 
for cloaths; a child, under 14 years 
of age, 6s. with board, and 3s. for 
cloaths; and alſo directed that a ſer- 
vant, in huſbandry, purporting to 
depart from his maſter at the end of 
the year, ſhould give him half a year's 
warning, or elſe ſerve him the year 
tollowing. 

Fram this time no notice is taken 
of the agricultural poor, and no new 
regulations which could affect them 
EF are to be found in the ſtatutes at 
large, until the eleventh of Henry the 
Vilth, 1404; except an act which 
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477 three years before, prohi- 
iting pulling down, or ſuffering to 
decay houſes of huſbandry, by which 
means the preamble to the act ſays, 
in ſome towns where upwards of two 
hundred perſons were occupied, and 
lived by their lawful labour, vou, 
only two or three herdſmen are em- 
ployed: and the reſt fall into idle- 
neſs*; hy the ſecond chapter of the 
eleventh of Henry the VIIth, vaga- 
bonds and idle and ſuſpected perſons 
ſhall be ſet in the ſtocks three days 
and three nights, and have no other 
ſuſtenance but bread and water, and 
be then put out of the town ; and 
every beggar, not able to work, ſhall 
reſort to the hundred where he laſt 
dwelt, is beſt known, or was born, 
and there remain, on pain of like 
ee and no artificer, or la- 
ourer, ſhall play at any unlawful 
ames, except during Chriſtmas, 
wo juſtices are alſo, by the ſame act, 
empowered to reſtrain the common 
ſelling of ale. 
'The parliament alſo, in the ſame 
year, enabled poor perſons to ſye 
out writs of ſubpoena againſt thoſe 
that may give them cauſe of com- 
plaint, and council ſhall be appointed 
them, taking nothing for the ſame, 
at the diſcretion of the chzncellar. 
The prices of labour were again regu- 
lated by the ſame parliament. 


* The legiſlature, two centuries ago, 
ſeems to be awaxe of the had conſequerces to 
population and jndyſtry, which arilg from the 
conſolidation of ſmall farms, a me ſure which 
ſtrikes at the ropt of every ſlimulus to agri- 
cultural induſtry among the poor, by er- 
cluding all proſpect of uſing the pleugh and 
fickle for themſelves. | 


þ-þ>HET TER XV; 
ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


[CONTINUED FROM Pe 173.1 


* juſtneſs of an opinion which 
had been held by many, even 
arly in the revolution, ſeems to have 
deen much confirmed by the courie 


of ſubſequent events: viz. that the 
French as a nation, were not yet in 
2 ſtate capable of receiving liberty; 
aud that many 1ntermediate prepa- 
ratoi y 
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ratory ſteps would have been neceſſary 
to qualify them for ſo new and ſo 
great a bleſſing. Even Rabaid de St. 

tienne, the eloquent apologiſt for, 
and advocate of the revolution, amidſt 
all his fins of ſuppreſſion and miſre- 

reſentation, and all the artful colour- 
ing which he gives to facts, and 
circumſtances, acknowledges, * That 
« the people, aſtoniſhed at ſeeing 
& their chains broken with ſuch 
4 facility, and at feeling their own 
4 ſtrength, abuſed that ſtrength in 
& taking vengeance of their op- 
% prefſors; and their new liberty 
4% was, as yet, but licentiouſneſs, 
% General hatred, in its blind rage, 
“ ſought every where to puniſh 
< enemies, pointed out to it by 
chance or by prejudice. A never 
& ceaſing inquietude tormented thoſe 


& freemen born of yeſterday ; in their 


« neceſſity for a new order of things, 
& and for a ſovereign juriſdiction, 
c they ſeized and engroſſed all ju- 
& rjiſdition to themſelves; and ſe. 
% yeral tumultuous aſſaſſinations were 
« the fruit of this delirium.” — And 
a little after, in treating of the two 
parties which divided the national 
aſſembly, he. obſerves, that one 
« ſentiment, however, predominated 
& there, and that was, the dread of 
the effects which anarchy, 7 long 
© continued, might occaſion.“ 

We have e the words % lang 
continued as applied to anarchy, from 
the relation which this paſſage ſeems 
to bear to a ſerious charge brought 
againſt ſevera] of the leaders of the 
national aſſembly, that they bad been 
the inſtigators, and in fact the authors, 
of many of the diſtractions and enor- 
mities which took place in the pro- 
vinces. Of a number of circumſtances 
and facts from different quarters, and 
given by different narrators, in corro- 
borations of this point, we ſhall ſelect 
one which occurred in Paris, in the 
beginning of the year 1790, and 
which is ſupported by teſtimony that 
cannot be called in queſtion. At 
that time the Count de Marguerite aſ- 
ſerted publicly at the Duke of Li- 
ancourt's table, and in a numerous 
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company, where near 30 members gf 
the aſſembly were preſent, that the 
late revolt at Toulon had been inſti. 
gated or ſupported by members ot 
that body, who acted therein upon 
the principle“ that more inſurre&in 
«© were necefſary;” and this extra. 
ordinary charge was liſtened to by all 
the Deputies preſent, without a ſingle 
word in denial, refutation, or exc. 
being offered by any of them“. 
The outrages, conflagrations, and 
maſſacres which were ſpreading deſo. 
lation throngh ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, had, in a ſhorter ſpace of 
time than could have been well con. 
ceived, riſen to ſuch a pitch of enor. 
mity, as to communicate alarm and 
diſmay to the national aflembly, forti. 
fied as it was by the ſuffrages of the 
nation and ſupported by the numerous 
army formed in the capital. For in 
conſequence of the forged orders and 
falſe intelligence which had been fo 
villainouſly conveyed to the peaſantry, 
the whole nation was inſtantly in 
arms, and theſe operating upon the 
idle diſpoſition of the people, and the 
abhorrence in which they held their 
ancient maſters, it ſeemed as if no 
bounds could limit their violence, 
and no exceſs of cruelty ſatiate their 
revenge. Thus the nobility were in 
many places hunted down like wild 
beaſts, their family ſeats or caſtles 
demoliſhed, and their patents, pedt- 
grees, title deeds, family ſettlements, 
court rolls, and all records of paſt 
tranſactions, deſtroyed by fire. Hap- 
py were thoſe, who even in this ſtate, 
plundered of every thing, could 
eſcape half naked from the flames, 
without perſonal injury. But in too 
many inſtances ſuch atrocious acts 
were committed, that nature ſhyd- 
cers and recoils at the recital. The 
wives of the nobility, it is aſſerted, 
were in ſeveral = violated, 
and their daughters deflowerec, in 
the preſence of the unhappy fethers 


and huſbands ; and the horrid tra 


gedy frequently concluded by the 

moſt inhuman murders, aggravate? 

by circumſtances of deliberate and 
® See Young's Tour, p. 276. 


unhea d-of 


ankeard-of cruelties, without regard 
to age or lex, _ 

We are ſorry, for the honour of 
humanity, that theſe cruelties are re- 
reſented as not being in any degree 
confined to ſuch pertons as had pre- 
viouſly rendered themſelves odious 
by their pride or oppreſſion: but that 
on the contrary, the moſt kind and 
benevolent landlords and maſters, 
the moſt humane and charitable to 
their neighbours and the poor, were 
expoſed to the {ame fate with thoſe of 

the moſt oppoſite diſpoſitions. A 
blind rage of indiſcriminate plunder, 


mixed with a paſſion for miſchief, and 


native cruelty, ſeemed to have been 
the moſt operative motives in many 
of theſe violences ; it is not, however, 
to be doubted, but that a ſpirit of re- 
venge, founded on a ſtrong ſenſe of 
paſt injury and 1 might 
have operated in a ſtill greater num- 
ber. There may be ſome degree of 
uſtice in obſerving, that as ruthans 
of every order and denomination 
throughout the Kingdom, robders, 
galley-ſlaves, and murderers, lured 
by the unexpected proſpect of ſafe 
and general pillage, now held out, 
had ſeized this occaſion of mixing 
with the peaſants, it is not to be 
doubted bur that they prompted them 
to the commiſſion of many of their 
moſt atrocious and bloody deeds. 
Although the ſpirit of revolt ap- 
peared in various and remote parts of 
the kingdom at nearly the ſame 
inſtant, yet the degrees of violeace 
and cruelty with which it was at- 
tended was widely different in dit- 
ferent parts. The Northern pro- 
vinces, and particularly Normandy, 
were much more temperate than the 
central and ſouthern. ne exceſſes 
at Lyons, and in the country which 
bears its name, rivalled thoſe of Paris 
in violence and fury. The province 
of Dauphiny was in the molt violent 
terment, and the whole people up in 
arms. Franche Compte, and part 
of Burgundy, ſeemed particularly 
marked as ſcenes of deſolatibn. The 
Bretons, long trained in hoſtility 
with their lords, were in a ſtate of 


< 
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abſolute rebellion and anarchy. At 
Straſburg, the Hotel de Ville, or 


Town Houle, was totally demoliſhed - 


by the mob, being firſt plundered of 
all that appeared to them valuable, 
the court papers, records, and public 
archives being carefully deſtroyed, to 
the future diſtreſs and ruin of num- 
berleſs families in. the ſurrounding - 
country, as well as 1n that city. 

In a few places, the gentlemen and 
other land proprietors had the ſpirit, 
and ſenſe to unite and ſtand ſucceſs- 
tully on their defence. This was the: 
caſe, though too late, in the Macon- 
nois and Beaujolois, where the ban- 
ditti, amounting to ſix or ſeven thou- 
land, and headed by a village attor- 
ncy, had already ſpread deſtruction 
among the fertile banks of the Soane, 
having in a few days burnt ſeventy- 
two gentlemen's houſes, and plun- 
der ed all the churches and ſmall towns 
in their way. A battle took place, 
in which the enraged proprictaries, 
with their friends and ſervants, de- 
teated the plunderers with yreat 
laughter. They then inſtituted a 
kind of temporary tribunal at Macon 
tor trying the ringleaders of the ban- 
ditti, by whom twenty or thirty of 
them were ſentenced to execution, 
The democratic publications in Paris 
cried out loudly againſt this pro- 
cceding, as being highly illegal and 
arbitrary, although not a word of, 
condemnation had been uttered. 
againſt the ruffians, who had plun- 
dered and burnt fo many of the gen- 
tlemen's chateaux, nor of pity for 
the inhabitants of that beautiful 
county which they had deſolated. 
The national aſſembly ſeemed like- 
wife to receive the impreſſion in- 
tended by theſe publications, for in a 
little time they interfered, by putting. 
a ſtop to the proceedings at. Macon, 
white a number of atrocious crimi- 
nals ſtill remained to be tried. 

Such was the ſtate of things in the 
beginning of Auguſt, 1780, the af- 


ſembly being then deeply engaged in 


iraming that memorable declaration 
of rights, which was to be the foun- 
dation of their new conſtitution, and 
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which they confidered as the firſt and 

teſt of all their labours; when 
they were ſuddenly interrupted My 
the arrival in one day of expreſſes or 
letters from almoſt every part of the 
Kingdom, with details of the dread- 
ful devaſtations which were laying 
waſte the face of the country, and 
which, from their prefent appear- 
ance and violence, ſeemed to threaten 
nothing lefs than ſpeedy and general 
deſtruction. 

All the landed proprietors in the 
aſlenbly were in a leſs or greater 
degree involved in the calamity ; with 
the material ditference, that while 
many had to lament the deſtruction 
of theit houſes, and the plunder of 
all their moveable property, others 
had as yer no farther cauſe of com- 
plaint than the general refuſal of the 
tenantry to pay their rents, or to 
fulfil any of their other cuſtomary 
duties. The terror was, however, 
general; and Having bad Jetfure 
during the ſeaſon allotted for dinner 
to ruminate upon the doleful details 
which they received, conflagrations, 
murders, and maſſactes were the 
only objects Which could be talked or 
thought of. Nothing could accord- 
ingly de more triſtful than their ap- 
pearanece in going to the evening ſit- 
ting ? and before the commencement 
of buſineſs, an tfnufyal and extraor- 
dinary degree of agitation was vifible 
throughout the aſſembly. Upon the 
ſame principle on which mariners, 
under the immechate danger of a 
tempeſt, will throw much valuable 
property over-Board, in the hope of 
ſaving the femainder, fo it would 
ſeem. upon this oecaſton, that the 
eat land-owhers were ſeized with a 
adden impulſes of voluntarily ſacri- 
ficing a large portion 6f their rights 
and poſſeſniens, in the hope of re- 
taining thereby quiet and permanent 
ſecurity. for what was left. They 
ſee med now Rkewiſe gererally to 
adopt the idea, that toa fcing hear- 
til 
— eftare, was become actually eſ- 

ſemial to their Ps. 
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and wifh6iut freferve with the 


ſtons, the viſcount de Noailles, f. 
conded by the duke @'Aiguillon, 
opened a feene, which, with reſpect 
to 1ts effect and confeqiiehces, Was 
perhaps the moſt extraordinary ever 
exhibited in any aſſembly. Theſe 
noblemen + e with much 
energy, that the teal cauſe of the pre. 
ſent diſorders was the miſery of the 
country people, who were overborne 
by the double e of public 
contributions and feudal duties; that 
although the lords in general might 
be Jenrent and humane, yet their 
ſtewards, their judges, their games. 
keepers, and their agents, were rigid 
and tyratinical; that the inſtant 
when that force, which was the only 
foundation of an oppreſſive govern. 
ment, was deſtroyed, the whole fa. 
bric muſt naturally be diffolved; and 
every principle of order and ſubor. 
dination overwhelmed in its ruins; 
that if was therefore neceſſary to 
ſatisfy ſpeedily the claims of the 
peaſantry, leſt they ſhould proceed 
ſtill farther lengths, and deſpairing 
of juftice in any other manner, al. 
ſume to themſelves the entire means 
of attaining it ; and that to give 
them the immediate enjoyment of 
thoſe advantages which they 0 
much defired, was the ſureſt means 
of attaching them to the revolution. 
They faid they would not, nor onght 
not, to diffemble, that France was at 
that moment in the laſt convulſions 
of departing life ; that her exiſtence 
was prolotiged, and her hopes che- 
riſhed, by nething elſe but the at- 
tachment of the provinces to, and 
theit confidence in the national aſ. 
ſembly; and that nothing could 
prevent her impending Alb tien, 
but the prompt eſtabliſſiment of a juſt 
and free conſtitution. They both 


concluded, by propoſing that all im- 


poſts ſhoald be equitably and equally 
laid on; that the feudal ſervices frould 
be redeemable at an equitable price 
and that perſ6nal ſervitude ſhould be 
abolifted, without putchaſe; with 
ſome ather articles, tending to the 
eafe and relief of the peaſantry. * 


Of all the known nations in the 
univerſe, perhaps there 1s no one ſo 
ſuſceptible of ſudden impreſſions, 
and ſo liable to the moſt impaſſioued 
emotions, as the French are and ever 
have been. Whatever the objects 
of purſuit may be, whether the moſt 
inſignificant trifles, or matters of the 
greateſt importance, the ardour and 
enthuſiaſm of the moment ſeem in all 
caſes to be the ſame. All deſcrip- 
tion would therefore be defective, 
in attempting to convey any idea of 
the tranſports with theſe ſpeeches 
excited both in the aſſembly and in 
the galleries. The very large poſſeſ- 
fions and extenſive royalties of the 
duke d'Aiguillon, added ſurpriſingly 
to the effect, and fired every body 
with a wiſh to be able in ſome degree 
to emulate the magnanimity of his 
conduct. The contagion ſpread in- 
ſtantaneouſly through the two orders 
of the nobles and clergy, and the 
contention was only which ſhould be 
the firſt to offer, and which ſhould 
make the greateſt ſacrifices to 
the public welfare. The commons 
ſeemed loſt in admiration at this 
ſudden and unexampled fit of pa- 
triotiſm, and frequently -burſt into 
ud and involuntary acclamations 
of praiſe and gratitude for the be- 
nefits which were thus ſo unexpect- 
edly and generouſly conferred on 
the people. This was particularly 
the caſe when the biſhop of Char- 
tres, who was himſelf poſſeſſed of 
very extenſive foreſts, propoſed the 
abolition of the excluſive rights of 
the chaſe ; which, from the extreme 
cruelty of the laws by which they 
were protected, as well as the miſ- 
chiefs done by the ſtags, boars, and 
other game to the farmers, had ever 


magnitude. 

The commons loſt no part of 
tieir temper or judgment in the 
paroxyſms of admiration or applauſe. 
They coolly perceived all the ad- 
Yantages that were to be drawn from 


not to miſs any of them, but to 
Nin every poſlible conceſſion while 
Vol. III. No. 24. 
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been decmed a grievance of the firſt 


the preſent fervour, and determined 
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it laſted, well aware of the extraor- 
dinary change which a few hours 
cool conſideration might produce in 
many of thoſe who now ſeemed the 
moſt ardent in their enthuſiaſm. The 
deſign was ſo well conducted that it 
ſucceeded perfectly; and, blinded by 
applauſe and emulation, nothing 
could be withheld that was demanded, 
The feudal ſervices were given up 
on all ſides 4 and the conteſt between 
the nobles and clergy ſeemed to be, 
who ſhould be foremoſt in ſacrificing 
the rights of chaſe, of fifbing, of war- 
ren, and of dove-houſes. The pariſh 
prieſts, feeling the general impreſ- 
fion, and eager to emulate, fn far as 
they were able, the example of their 
ſuperiors in rank and fortune, ruſhed 
forward impatiently to -make a free 
offering of their cuſtomary perqui- 
ſites; while the beneficiaries, diſ. 
daining to be left behind in this race 
for glory and popularity, diſclaimed 
all pluralities, and bound themſelves 
never to hold more than a fingle 
benefice. 

As if it had been to crown the 
events of this memorable night, and 
to afford a proof of the nniverſality 
of the enthuſiaſm which then pre- 
vailed, the deputies of the Pais 
d'état, with thoſe of ſeveral privi- 
leged towns, advanced in ſucceſſion, 
and with a patriotic eagerneſs. of- 


fered up the ſacrifice of their antique 


rights end charters, covering the 
ſteps of the bureau with their parch- 
ments and pendant ſeals; while they 
at the ſame time proclaimed their 
- defire, that there ſhould be no more 
provinces; that there ſhould be but 


one ſole nation, one ſole family, one 


{ole empire. 

In the higheſt exceſs of the joy 
and A which were ſpread 
through the aſſembly; both were 
ſuddenly checked through the ill- 
timed, and it might be ſaid inſatiate 
avidity of a member of the commons; 
who by ſtretching it too far, ſeemed 
upon the point of ſnapping the bow- 
ſtring, This member propoſed the 
total abolition of all manerial juriſ- 
ditions, As this did not come at all 
E e within 
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within the line of intended concel- 
ſion, it would not but occaſion a 
mort pauſe; the nobility, however, 
agretd to the propoſal with a tolerable 
grace; but one of them inſtautly re- 
turned the favour by moving, that 
juſtice ſhould for the future be, in 
all caſes, adminiſtered yratuitouſly, 
and that judicial offices ſhould no 
longer be venal. Nothing could 
have pointed a more direct or vexa- 
tious blow at the commons than this 
motion, Which went to cut them oft 
from the only means they poſſeſſed of 
being ever ennobled. That body, 
however, diſdained to be outdone 
eyen in the appearance of patriotiſm ; 
and - the other - ſide could not but be 
ſurpriſed at the vehemence of the ap- 
probation with which the motion 
was received and confirmed by the 
commons. | 

This cucumſtance undoubtedly 
contributed to give riſe to that opi- 
nion which has been adopted 
ſome, that the buſineſs of this cele- 
brated night was neither more nor 
Jeſs than a game of cre/5-prrpe/ec, 
played by the contending parties; 
that the facrifices made were moſtly 
dictated by a ſpirit of revenge, when 
one party, incenſed by the loſles it 
had been made to ſuffer, propoſed 
to the other acts of generoſity by 
vey of puniſhment; and that they 
mutually dared each other to con- 
ceſſions, of which thoſe who ſug- 
— them expected to enjoy the 
Bonour, without feeling the iucon- 
venience. 

Whether this opinion may be cons 
-Gidered as too refined or not, it is 
kowever certain, that under the 
mixed operation of fear, hope, po- 


icy, emulation, enthufiatm, vanity, - 


aud impetuofity ef tcraper, ſeveral 
things were done on that night, which 
were afterwards, upon cool recollec- 
tion, ſorely regretted ; and it is po- 
ſitively aſterted, that feyeral of the 
nobility, who bad from the begin- 
ning been eminent for their pa- 
triotiſm, and for the mare they had 
taken in forwarding a reform of the 


old government, were, aotwithitand- 
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ing, ſo much diſguſted by the pro. 
ceedings of this night, that they jm. 
mediately abandoned the popular fide 
and party, and ranked from thence 
among the moſt violent ariſtocrates, 
The aſſembly, however, conſider. 
ing this as a complete regeneration 
of France, decreed that a medal ſhould 
be ſtruck, in order to immortalize 
the acts of that great and glorious 
night 3 and, tranſported by the 
warmth of their paſſions, and the ea- 
gernels of theif zeal, they conferred 
upon the king the flattering and glo. 
1 jous, but ſhort-lived title of . 
of the Liberty of France ; and ordered 
a deputation to preſent him with the 
decrees, with the homage of his re. 
n kingdom, and to addref; 
him by his new title. When 13 
Chapelier, the preſident, and the de- 
putation, had addreſſed the King, he 
concluded his anſwer to them with 
the following words; © Let us go aud 
« return thanks to God, for the ge- 
% nerous ſentiments which nk in 
« your aſſembly.” A ſolemn Te 
Deum was accordingly celebrated, 
and attended by the whole aſſembly, 
Ia Chapelier, (the leader and 
founder of the famous Breton club, 
fo determinedly inimical to mo. 
narchy) walking as preſident, though 
a commoner, by the {ide of the 
king, and thus, it is obſerved, pro- 
perly ſup orung the majeſty of the 
people. It is likewiſe obſerved by 
the ſame writer*, that this was the 
firſt benediction of religion over the 
birth of liberty. 
It is remarkable that the concel- 
ſions made by the clergy; conlider- 
able as they were, and treely offered, 
did not procure them the fmallel! 
mark of favour or acknowledgment, 
ſome noiſy and tranſitory marks of 
immediate approbation excepted, 
from either the nobles or the com. 
mons. On the contrary, there welt 


—ſtrong indications, beth then and 


after, that they were deſtined out 

caſts from both parties; and all the 

triumph, and good-humour, of 1 

' 4th of, Auguſt was wound up b) 
® Rabaute 

| motion 
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motion, ſucceeded by an earneſt de- 


date which laſted till morning, for 


the fupprefion of their tythes. 


This debate was refumed- on the 
next day, and continued on the ſuc- 


ceeding, and the motion oppoſed 
with great vigour. The celebrated 
Abbe Sieyes, with all his abſtract 
notions of government, was, how- 
ever, a firm adherent to the rights of 
the church, at leaſt in thoſe things 
that related to her eſtabliſument and 
independence, and he oppoſed this 
violent invaſion of both with great 
vigour and ability. He had not 
deen preſent at the firſt debate, but 
hearing that 1t was intended to ſeize 
the tithes without an indemnification; 
he rapidly compoſed an elaborate 
written ſpeech, which he carried to 
the aſſembly, full fraught with argu- 
nent, but not more argumentative 
than acrimonious, ſtrongly urging 
the vi. lence, oppreſhon, and injuſtice 
of the propoſed meature, as well as 
the inſecurity and danger to which 
the precedeat would expoſe all other 
property ; and infiiting that the caufe 
e was ſupporting was not merely 
that of the church, but of all pro- 
erty whatever. We are to ob- 
25 that it was the general mode 
adapted in the aſſembly, for the mem- 
bers to write their ſpeeches at home, 
and to read them in their places, 
there being as yet very few, not 
above three or four in the whole, 
who were capable of delivering their 
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ſentiments in an extempore public 
ſpeech. The abbé, who was uſu- 
ally collected and compoſed, upon 
this occaſion aſcended the tribune in 
great and viſible wrath; but this 


only ſerved to increaſe the anima- * 
tion and vehemence with which he 


urged his arguments. He concluded 
a very forcible ſpeech by boldly tel- 
ling the aſſembly, that * if they 
+ wiſhed to be ee, they ſhould begin 
„by being /.“ Ki 

Though the abbé had been no 
ſmall favourite with the aſſembly, and 
his fpeeches upon other occaſions 
were particularly well attended to, 
yet his arguments now, inſtead of 
producing effect or conviction, were 
heard with the utmoſt impatienges 
and with marks of ditapprobation 
which amounted even to interruptions 
both by the nobility and commons. 
Whether his reaſonings were ſo 
ſtrongly founded, or not, as to afford 
no room for controverting them, it 
is certain that the conduct on the 
other fide gave no little countenance 
to the affirmative opinion, not the 
{malleſt attempt being made to refute 
or to anſwer any one of his pofitions. 
The abbe was ſo much diſguſted, 
and felt himſelf fo deeply inſulted b 
what he deemed this unworthy — 
ment, that, if we are rightly in- 
formed, he never after took that 
eager and active part in public 
affairs which he had previouſly 
done. 
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BY @ANEAS AKDERSON. 


THE relation begins with Lord 
Macartnev's leaving England, 
and carries him, in two chapters, to 
China. The deſcription ofthe voyage 
affords nothing ſutficiently novel to 


engage attention, The Ambaſſador 
anded at Mettow, a large town at 
the mouth af the river wh'ch runs 
ato the Yellow Sea, whence he and 


Ee 2 


his ſuite proceeded on he ſame river, 
in junks, for Pekin. The narration 
now becomes intereſting,” and the 
reader partakes of the pleaſure which 
the travellers muſt have felt on enter- 
ing à world fo new to them, and 
to fled with ftriking objects. The 
natural fertility, the rich cultivation, 
and the amazing populouſnefs of the 
country 
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country, theappearance and manners 
of the people, the fingnlarity of their 
buildings, and the frequency and ex- 
tent of their towns and cities, afford 
ample matter for deſcription. This 
inland voyage ceaſed at the city of 
Tong-tchew, where the whole train 
diſembarked, and proceeded by land 
for Pekin, at the diſtance of half a 
day's journey. From the writer's 
account of this great capital, we ſhall 
make our firſt extract, 

On entering the ſuburbs, we paſl- 
ed beneath ſeveral very beautiful 
triumphal arches, elegantly painted, 
and enriched with various fancitul 
ornaments : the upper part of them 
was ſquare, with a kind of pent- 
hovſe, painted of a green colour, 
and heightened with varniſh: from 
the inſide of this roof was ſuſpended 


the model of an accommodation junk. 


admirably executed, and adorned 
with ribbons and filken ſtreamers. 

* Theſe ſuburbs are very extenſive, 
the houſes are of wood, the greater 
part of them two ſtories in height, 
and their fronts painted in various 
colours. The ſhops are not only 
commodious for their reſpective 
purpoſes, but have a certain grandeur 
in their appearance, that is eulivened 
by the very pretty manner in which 
the articles of th? reſpective maga- 
zines are diſplayed to the view of the 
public, either to diſtinguiſhi the trade, 
or to tempt the purchater. 

* Weproceeded gradually through 
ſpacious ſtreets, which are paved on 
Either fide for the convenience of foot 
paſſengers. Ihe whole way was lined 
with ſoldiers, and, indeed, without 
ſuch a regulation, it would have been 
impoſſible for the carriages to have 
proceeded from the crowd thatattend- 
ed us. | 

At two o'clock we arrived at the 
gates of the grand imperial city of 
Fekin, with very little ſemblance of 
diplomatic figure or importance: in 
Mort, for I cannot help repeating the 
ſentiment, the appearance of the Am- 


baſſador's attendants, both with re- 


pect to the ſhabbinc is of their dreſs, 


zud the vehicles which cotreved 
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them, bore a greater reſemblance ta 
the removal of paupers to their pa. 
riſhes in England, than the expected 
dignity of the repreſentative of a great 
and powerful monarch. 

© Pekin, or as the natives pronounce 
it, Pitchin, the metropolis of te 
Chineſe empire, is ſituated in one 
hundred aud fixteen degrees of cf 
longitude, and between forty and 
forty-one degrees of north latitude, 
It is defended by a wall that incloſ:y 
a ſquare ſpace of about 12 league, 
in circumierence: there is a grund 
gate in the center of each angle, and 
as many leſſer ones at each corner, oj 
the wall : they are ſtrongly arched, 
and fortified by a ſquare building, 
or tower, of ſeven ſtories, that ſprings 
from the top of the gateway; ti 
ſides of which are ſtrengthened by 1 
parapet wall, with port-holes fc; 
ordnance. The windows oft thi; 
building are of wood, and painted 
to jmitate the muzzle of a great pun, 
which is ſo exactly repreſented, that 
the deception is not diſcoverable but 
on a very near approach: there aie 
nine of theſe windows on each ſtory 
on the front towards the ſuburbs, 
Theſe gates are double; the firſt arch 
of which is very ſtrongly built of 2 
kind of free-ſtone, and not of marble, 
as has been related by fome writers: 
the depth of it is about 30 feet, and 
in the middle of theentrance 1s a very 
ſtrong door of fix inches thick, and 
fortified with iron bolts ; this arch- 
way leads to a large ſquare which 
contains the barracks tor ſoldiers, 
conſiſting of mean wooden houſes ol 
two ſtories: on turning to the left, 
the ſecond gateway is ſeen, whoſe 
arch is of the ſame dimenſions and 
appearance as that already defcribed, 
but without the tower. 

At each of the principal gates 
there is a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers, with 
ſeveral pieces of ordnance placed on 
each ſide of the inner entrance. Ilhet 
gates are opened at the dawn of day, 
and ſlut at ten o'clock at night, attel 
which hour all communication wii 
the city from the ſuburbs 1s impract!- 


cable ; nor will they be . 
; al) 
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any pretence, or occaſion whatever, 
without A ſpecial order from the 
principal mandarin of the city. 

« The four leſſer gates are defended 
by a {mall fort built on the wall, which 
i always guarded by a body of troops. 

© The wall is about zo feet high, 
and ten feet in breadth on the top: 
the foundation 1s of ſtone, and appears 
about two feet from the ſurtace of 
the earth: the upper part is of brick, 
ind gradually diminiſhes from the 
bottom to the top. Whether it is 
a ſolid ſtructure, or only filled up 
with mortar or rpbbiſh, is a circum- 
ſtance concerning which I could not 
procure any authentic information. 

„This wall is defended by out- 
works and batteries, at ſhort diſtances 
trom each other ; each of them being 
ſtrengthened by a ſmall fort, though 
none of the fortifications are garri— 
ſoned but thoſe which are attached 
to the gates; and though there is a 
breaſt-work of three fect high, with 
port-holes for cannon, which crowns 
| the whole length of the wall, there 
ij not a ſingle gun mounted upon it, 
On the fide towards the city, it is, in 
ſome places, quite perpendicular ; 
and in others, forms a gentle decli- 
vity from the top to the ground, It 
is cuſtomary for bodies of ſoldiers to 
patrole the wall every night during 
the time that the Emperor reſides in 
the city, which is from October to 
April, when his Imperial] Majeſty 
ulually goes to 2 favourite palace in 
Tartary. From its perfect ſtate of 
repair, and general appearance, I 
ſhould rather ſuppoſe 1t to be of 
modern erection, and that many 
years cannot have paſſed away ſince 
it underwent a complete repair, or 
was entirely rebuilt. 

The diſtance from the ſouth 
gate, where we entered, to the caſt 
cate, through which we paſſed out of 
the city, comprehends, on the moſt 
moderate computation, a courſe of 
ten miles. The principal ſtreets are 
equally ſpacious and convenient, 
being one hundred and forty feet in 
breadth, and of great length, put are 
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only paved ou each fide for foot paſ- 
ſengers. The police of the city, 
however, ſpares no pains to keep the 
middle part clean, and free from all 
kind of nuiſance; there beine large 
bodies of ſcavengers continuat.y em- 
ployed for that purpoſe, who are aſ- 
ſiſted, as well as controlled, in their 
duty by ſoldiers ſtationed in every 
diſtrict, to enforce a due obſervance 
of the laws that have been enacted, 
and the regulations which have been 
tramed, for preſerving civil order 
among the people, and the municipal 
c onomics of this immenſe city. I 
obſerved, as we paſſed along, a great 
number of men who were iprinkling 
the ſti eets with water, in order to lay 
theduit, which, in dry weather, would 
not only be troubleſome to paſſengers, 
out very obnox1ous allo to the ſhops ; 
whoſe commodities muſt be more or 
leſs injured, were it not for this be- 
neficial and neceſſary precaution. 

Though the houſes at Pekin are 
low and mean, when conſidered with 
reſpect to ſize and domeſtic accom- 
modation, their exterior appearance 
1s very handſome and elegant, as the 
Chineſe take a great pride in beau; 
titying the fronts of their ſhops and 
dwellings; the upper part of the 
former is ornainented with a profu- 
lion of golden characters; and on 
the roots of the latter are frequent 
galleries, rich in painting and other 
decoration; where numerots parties 
of women aic ſeen to amuſe them- 
{elves according to the faſhion of the 
country. The pillars, which are 
erected before the doors of the ſhops, 
are gilded and painted, having a flag 
fixed at the top, whoſe characters 
ipecity the name and buſineſs of the 
owner: tables are alſo ſpread with 
commodities, and lines attached to 
theſe pillars are hung with them. 

* I obſerved a great number of 
butchers thops whoſe mode of cut- 
ting up their meat reſembles our 
own; nor can the markets of 
London boaſt a better ſupply of fleſh 
than is to be found in Pekin. My 
cartofity induced me to inquire the 

| prices 
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prices of their meat, and on my en- 
tering the ſhop, I ſaw on a ſtall 
hefore it an earthen ſtove, with a 
gridiron placed upon it; and on my 
empleo ing a variety of figns to obtain 
the information I wanted, the butcher 
inſtantly began to cut off ſmall thin 
ſlices of meat, about the ſize of 2 
crown piece, and broiled as falt as 
J could eat them. I took abovt a 
dozen of theſe flices, which might 
altogether weigh feven or eight 
oances ;'and when I paid him, which 
I did by giving him a itring ofcaxee, 
or mal coin, he pulled off, as I ſup- 
poſe, the amount of bis demand, 
which was one conderon, or ten 
caxee, the only current money ii the 
empire. I faw numbers of people in 
ether butchers ſhiops, as I pitted 
along, regaling themiolves with beet 
and mutton in the {ame manner. 

The houſes for Porcelain uten— 
ſils and ornaments are pecullarly at- 
tractive, having a row of broad 
ſhelves, ranged above each other, on 
the front of their ſhops, on which 
they diſpoſe the moſt beautiful tpe- 
cimens of their trade in a manucr full 
of fancy and effect. 

« Beſides the variety of trades 
which are ſtationary in this great 
city, there are many thouſands of 
its inhabitants who cry their goods 
about, as we ſee in our own metropo- 
lis. They generally have a bamboo 

laced acroſs their ſhoulders, and a 
ſket at each end of it, in which 
they carry fiſh, vegetables, eggs, 
and other ſimilar articles. There are 
alſo great numbers of hawkers and 
— who about with bags 

rapped on their ſhoulders like a 
knapſack, which contain various 
kinds of ſtuff goods, the folds of 
which are expoſed to view, In fel- 
ling thefe ſtuffs, they uſe the cubic 
meaſure of fixteen inches. Barbers 
alſo are ſeen running about the ſtreets 
in great plenty, with every infirn- 
ment known in this country for 
Maving the head and cleaving the 
ears: they carry with them for this 

urpoſe 2 portabie chair, a portabte 
; la end a ima}l veillct of water, and 
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whoever wiſhes to undergo either of 
theſe operations, fits down in the 
ſtreet, while the operator perfarms 
his office, for which he receives 2 
mace. To diftinguith their profef. 
fon, they carry a pair of large ſte: 
tweezers, which they open with their 
fingers, and let them cloſe again with 
fome degree of violence, which pig. 
duces a ſhrill ſound that is heard at 2 
conſiderable diſtance ; and fuch i; 


their mode of ſeeking employment. 


That this trade in China isa very pro- 
fitable one may be pronounced, be. 
cauſe every man maſt be ſhaved on x 
part of his head where it is impoſlibſe 
to ſhave himſelf, | 

In ſeveral of the ſtreets J ſay 
perſons engaged in telling off good, 
by auction: be auctioneer ſtood on 
a platform furrounded with the vari. 
ous articles he had to ſel!; he 4del;. 
vered nimfelt in a loud and bawling 
manner, but the filing countenance; 
ot theaudience, which was the on'y 
language I could interpret, ſecmei tv 
expreis the entertaimnent they re. 
ceived from his harangue. 

At each end of the principal 
ſtreets, for there are no ſquares in 
Pekin, there is a large gateway fanci: 
fully painted, with an handſome root 
coloured and varniſhed; beneath 
which the n2me of the ſtreet is writ- 
ten in golden characters: theſe arches 
terminate the nominal ftreets, or 
otherwiſe there would be ſtreets in 
ſome parts of the city of at leaſt five 
miles in length, which are formed 
into ſeveral diviſions by theſe gate- 
ways, They are very handſome, as 
well as central objects, and are railed 
in on each fide from the foot 
pavement. 

© The narrow ftreets are encloſed 
at each end with ſmall lattice gates; 
which are always ſhut during the 
night; but all the conſiderable ſtreets 
are guarded both night and day by 
ſoldiers, who wear {words by their 
ſides, and cat ry long whips in their 
hands, to clear the »treets of any in- 
convenient throng of people, and to 
chaſtiſe ſuch as ars A „ 66M in 0f- 


dinary decorupm or good behaviour. 
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charaCteriſtic of the female di 
in Europe, I ſhall preſume to ſay 
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+ Notwithſtanding the vaſt extant 
of this place, there is little or no va- 
niety in their houſes, as I have 
before obſerved, but in the colours 
with which they are painted ; they 
are in reality nothing better than 
temporary booths, erected entirely 
for exterior ſhew, and without any 
view to ſtrength or durability. It is 
very rare, indeed, to ſee an houſe of 
more than one ſtory, except ſuch as 
belong to mandarins, and even thoſe 
are covered, as it were, by the walls 
which riſe above every houſe or 
building at Pekin, except a lofty pa- 
goda, and the imperial palace. 

t There are no carriages ſtanding 
in the ſtreets for the convenience of 
the inhabitants, like our hackney 
coaches in London: the higher claf- 
ſes of people Keep palanquins, and 
others of leſs diſtinction have covered 
carts, drawn by a horſe or mule. 

+ The opinion, that the Chineſe 
women are excluded from the view 
of ſtrangers, has very little, if an 
foundation, as among the 8 
crowd aſſembled to ſee the cavalcade 
of the Engliſh embaſſy, one fourth of 
the whole at leaſt were women; a far 
greater proportion of that ſex than is 
to be ſeen in any concourſe of peo- 
pie whom curioſity aſſembles in our 
own country; and if the idea is founded 
in truth, that curioſity is a e Aue 

poſition 


that, from the eagerneſs which we 
obſerved in the looks of the Chineſe 
women as we paſſed by them, that 
the quality which has juſt been men- 
tioned is equally prevalent amoag the 
fair ones of Aſa. 

The women we. ſaw on our paſ- 
lage through Pekia poſſeſſed, in 


general, great delicacy of feature, 


and fair ſkins by nature, with which, 
however, they are not content, and 
therefore whiten them with coſme- 


des; they likewiſe employ vermi- 
lion, but in a manner wholly differ- 


ent from the application of rouge 
among our European ladies, for they 


mark the middle of their lips with it 


by a tripe of its deepeſt colour, 


which, without pretending to feaſon 
upon it, certainly heightened the 
effect of their features. Their eyes 
are very ſmall, but powerfully bril- 
liant, and their arms extremely long 
and flender. The only differerence 
between the women of Pekin, and 
thoſe we had already ſeen, as it ap- 
peared to us, was that the former 
wear a ſharp peak of black velvet or 
ſilk, which is ornamented with 
ſtones, and deſcends from the fore- 
head almoſt between their eyes; and 
that their feet, free from the .ban- 
dages which have already been men- 
tioned, were ſuffered to attain their 
natural growth. 

* When we had paſſed through the 
eaſtern gate of the city, ſome confu- 
ton having aroſe among the baggage 
carts, the whole proceſſion wag 
obliged to halt. I, therefore, took 
the opportunity of eaſing my limbs, 
which were very much cramped by 
the inconvenience of the machine, 
and perceiviag a number of women 
in the crowd that ſurrounded us, I 
ventured to approach them; and, ad- 
dreſſing them with the Chineſe 
word Chou-au, (or beautiful) they ap- 
peared to be extremely diverted, and 
gathering round me, but with an air 
of great modeſty and politeneſs, they 
examined the make and form of my 
cloaths, as well as the texture of the 
materials of which they were com- 
poſed. When tae carts began to 
move off, I took leave of theſe oblig- 
ing ſemales by a gentle ſhake of the 
hand, which they tendered to me 
with the moſt graceful affability ; nor 
did the men, wha were preſent, appear 
to be at all diſſatisfied with my con- 
duct, but, on the contrary, exprel- 
ſed, as far as I could judge, . very 
great ſatisfaction at the public atten- 
tion 1 paid to their ladies. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that in this city, 
the women are not diveſted of a rea- 
ſonable portion of their liberty, and, 


conſequently, that the jealouſy attri- 


buted ſo univerſally to the Chineſe 
men, is not a predominant qua- 
lity, at leaſt, in the capital of the 


empire, 
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Among other objects which we 
ſaw in our way, and, did not fail to 
attract our notice, we met a funeral 
proceſſion, which proved to be a 
very ſtriking and folemn ſpectacle: 
the coffin is covered by a canopy 
decorated with curtains of ſatin, en- 
Tiched with gold and flowers, and 
hung with eſcutcheons: it is placed 
on a large bier: or platform, and car- 
ried by at leaſt fifty or ſixty men, 

who fopyort it on their ſhoulders 
with lony bamboos croſhng each 
other, and, march eight abreaſt with 
flow and folemn ſtep. A band of 
muſic- immediately tollows, playing 
a kind of dirge, which was not with- 
out a mixture of pleaſing tunes : the 
relations and friends of the deceaſed 

rſon then followed, arraved in 
black and white dreſſes. 

© Having paſſed through the eaſtern 
ſuburbs of the city, we entercd into 
a rich and beautiful country, when 
a ſhort ſtage of about four miles 
brought us to one of the Emperor's 
palaces named Yeumenmanyeumen, 
Where we arrived about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, oppreſſed with fa- 
tigue from the extreme heat of the 
day, and the various impediments 
which obſtructed our paſſage, ariſing 
from the immenſe crowds of people 
that may be ſaid to have filled up the 
whole way from Tong-tchew to this 
place, a journey of thirty miles. 

In a ſhort time after our arrival, 

we received a very icanty and indif— 
ferent refreſhment, when the whole 
ſuite retired to ſleep off the fatigue of 
the day.” 
After a ſhort ſtay at a palace near 
Pekin, the ambaſſador received a no- 
tification that his Imperial Majeſty 
defired his preſence at his reſidence 
in Tartary, beyond the great wall, 
He accordingly departed with ſome 
of his ſuite for that place; and the 
circumflances ofthe journey, with the 
deſcription of a new face of country, 
of the celebrated boundary wall, and 
of other objects, atfords an agreeable 
variety. The following picture of 
agricultural induſtry we think worth 
copy ing: . 
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* On a very high mountain I di. 
covered ſeveral diſtin patches gf 
cultivated ground, in ſuch a ſtate af 
declivity, as to be altogether inaccęſ. 
ſible; and while I was conſiderin 
the means which the owner of them 
muſt employ to plant and gather hit 


vegetables on theſe alarming preci. 


pices, I beheld him actually em. 
ployed in digging a ſmall ſpot near 
the top of the hill, and in a ſituation 


u here it appeared to me to be impof. 


fible, without ſome extraordinary 
contrivance, for any one to ſtand, 
much leſs to be following the bufineſ: 
of a gardener. A more minute ex. 
amination informed me, that thi; 
poor peaſant had a rope faſtened round 
his middle, which was ſecured at the 
top of the mountain, and by which 
this hardy cultivator lets himſelt 
down, to any part of the precipice 
where a few ſquare yards of ground 
gave him encouragement to plant his 
vegetables, or his corn: and in thi; 
manner he had decorated the moun- 
tain with thoſe little cultivated ſpots 
that hung about it. Near the bottom, 
on an hillock, this induſtrious pea- 
ſant had erected a wooden hut, fur- 
rounded with a ſmall piece of ground, 
planted with cabbages, where he ſup. 


ported, by this hazardous indultry, 


a wife and family. The whole of 
theſe cultivated ſpots do not amount 
to more than half an acre; and ſi- 
tuated, as they are, at conſiderable 
diſtances from each other; and, ab- 


ſtracted from the continual danger he 


encounters, the daily fatigue of this 
poor man's life, they offer a very cu- 
rious example of the natural indulitry 
of the Chineſe people.” 

The public entry into the city ol 
Jehol, the imperial reſidence, ard 
the audience given by the emperor to 
the ambaſſador are the ſubjects of tue 
enſuing chapters. They are del— 


cribed, in the whole, in a manner 


not calculated to enhance our ideas 
of the buſineſs; and the ſucceeding 
relation of the attempt to extend mi- 
litary diſcipline over all the perſons 
compoſing the ambaſſador's train, 


and of the public whipping of a Bei- 
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wh ſoldier for a miſdemeanour, 
calls forth ſome free cenſures, though 
expreſſed with due decorum. 

The embaſſy left Jehol and re- 
mrned to Pekin, where preparations 
were made for the ambaſſador's 
winter reſidence, with all the ſplen- 
dor and dignity ſuited to his cha- 
ater. Hitherto, appearances ſeemed 
ayourable to the ſucceſs of his miſ- 
fon; and his reception might be 
termed a gracious and hoſpitable one, 
though the Chineſe cuſtom of keep- 
ing ſtrangers in a kind of honourable 
confinement was rigorouſly obſer ved. 
doon after the return of the emperor 
to Pekin, however, viz. on Monday 
Oct. 7, to the great ſurprize and 
confuſion of the cmbafly, an order 
vas ſent to them to prepare for their 
departure on the Wedneſday enſuing, 
and, though the grand Choulaa, or 
prime miniſter, gave permiſſion for 
wo days longer delay, this 7ndul- 
gexce was revoked by the expreſs 
command of the emperor himſelf. 
The cauſes of this ſudden mandate are 
beyond the power of this writer to 
fathom, and we muſt wait for farther 
formation before we can judge 
adequately reſpecting it. In the 
mean time, fuch a diſgraceful and 
rally injurious diſmiſſal cannot but 
appear extremely inconſiſtent with 
the mild and polite character of the 


Chineſe nation, and of the preſent 


emperor in particular. Its effects are 
thus deſcribed: 

The hurry and confuſion of this 
day is beyond deſcription; and if the 
vidiers had not been called in to have 
aſiſted in packing the baggage and 
ſores, a much greater part muſt have 
been left behind, that actually became 
aprey to the Chineſe. 

The portraits of their Majeſties 
were taken down, but as the caſes in 
which they had come from England, 
lad been broke up for fixtures in the 
apartments, a "hs deals, haſtily 
tailed together, were now their only 
protection. As for the ſtate canopy, 
twas not taken down, but abſolutely 
torn from the wall, as the original 
Gale that contained it, had been alſo 
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employed in various convenient uſes, 
and there was not time to make a new 
one. The ſtate chairs were preſented 
to ſome. of the mandarins; and the 


canopy was 


iven to ſome of Lord 


Macartney's tervants; though, in the 
ſcramble, the Chineſe contrived to 


came in for a ſhare. 


They alſo Con- 


trived to purloin a very large quantity 


1 


of wine; nor was it poſſible, in tuck 
a ſcene of hurry and confuſion, ty 
prevent thoſe opportunities wich 
they were on the watch to ſeize. In 
one way or other, however, the public 
baggage, ſtores, furniture, &c. were 
jumbled together as well as circum— 
ſtances would adimit; and no pains 
or activity were wanting in thoſe em- 
ployed to perform that ſudden and 
unexpectea duty.” 


ton, 


The journey from Pekin to Can— 
moſtly performed along the 


rivers and canals which form ſuch an 
admirable ſyſtem of inland water- 
communication through that vaſt 
empire, is the principal ſubject of 
the remainder of the book. As they 
procceded without intermiſſion, and 
icarcely ever left their junks, nothing 
but tae paſſing landicape could be an 
object of their obſervation: This of- 
tered a great variety of pictureſque 
ſcenery, with a perpetual ſacceſhon 
of palaces, pagodas, villages, towns, 


8 


cities, gardens, and cultivated fields; 


—delightful, no doubt, to fee, but 


ſomewhat palling in deſcription. The 
writer, indeed, is fully aware of the 
tendency to ſameneſs in this part of 
his narration, and nas exerted himſelf 
as much as poſlible to give variety, at 


leaſt in the language. 


Next to the 


immenſe population, the moſt re- 
markable circumſtance was the great 
number of ſoldiery lining the banks 
of the canals and rivers, and, by the 
ſalutes of their artillery, making as 
it were a running fire trom Pekin to 


Canton. 


The embaſſy was likewiſe 


treated with nocturnal illuminations, 
ſome of them of the moſt ſuperb and 


brilliant 


kiad; and nothing was 


omitted that was proper to teſtify. re- 
ſpect either to the embally itſelf, or to 
the Mandarin accompanying it, who 


Ft 


was 
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Of high rank in the army, and much 
eſteemed at court. The account of 
one of theſe illuminations is very 
itriking : 

At the concluſion of this chain of 
hills, that had ſo long excluded any 
view into the country, we were ſur- 
prized with a line of light that ex- 
tended for ſeveral miles over moun- 
tains and vallies, at ſome diſtance 
from the river, and formed one un- 
interrupted, blazing outline, as they 
roſe or ſunk in the horizon, 

In ſome parts of this brilliant, 
undulating line, it was varied or 
thickened, as it appeared, by large 
bands or gronps of torches; and, 
on the moſt conſpicuous heights, im- 
menſe bonfires threw their flames 
towards the clouds, Nor was this 
all, for the lights did not only give 
the outline of the mountain, but 
lometimes ſurpeutized up it, and 
connected, by a fpiral ſtream of 
light, a large tire at the bottom, with 
that which reddened the ſummit. 

The number of lanterns, lamps, 
or torches employed on this occa - 
fon, muſt have been beyond all cal- 
culation, as the two extremities of 
the illuminated ſpace, taken in a 
{trait line, and without eſtimating 
the ſinkings of the vallies, or the ine- 
quality of the mountain tops, could 
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not include a leſs diftance from each, 
other than three miles. Whether 
theſe lights were held by an army ot 
ſoldiers, and a very large one would 
have been neceflary on the occaſion, 
or were fixed in the ground, I could 
not learn; but it was certainly the 
moſt magnificent illumination ever 
ſeen by the European traveller, and 
the moſt ſplendid compliment ever 
paid to the public dignity of an Eu. 
ropean Amballador. Not only a vast 
range of country, but the courſe of 
the river, for ſeveral miles, received 
the light of day from this artificial 
blaze. Succeſſive diſcharges of ar. 
tillery were, at regular diſtances, 
added to the honour of this amazing 
and moſt ſuperb ſpectacle.” 

This journey or voyage laſted from 
Octaber gth to December :gth, when 
it terminated at Canton. With fome 
obſervations on this well-known 
place, and a very brief account ot the 
voyage home, the writer's narration 
ends: but he has added a ſupplemen- 
tary chapter, deſcribing, from in- 
formation, Capt. Mackintofh's pat. 
{age from Hoang-tchew to Chufan, 
with ſome detached particulars. An 
appendix contains a journal of the 
tranſactions on board the fhips, 
during the abſcnce of the embaſly. 
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To the Evpirons of the KENTISH REGISTER. 


TAKE the liberty to requeſt you 
to inſert in your Kentiſh Regiſter, 
the following liberal plan for the 


anſtitution of a Free School; extracted 


from a diflertation on the theory and 
practice of benevolence, by George 
Dyer, B. A. I am influenced to 
circulate this plan, from the perſua- 
tion that education is the firſt point 
of practical morality, and that every 
ſuggeſtion which tends towards the 
improvement of the riſing generation, 
merits at leaft the conſideration of 
this. The intention of- the benevo- 
tent author is at once to inſtru the 
poor, and benefit the rich, by infuſing 
into their youthful minds early habits 


of virtue; for this purpoſe it is pro- 
poſed, that the ſchool ſhould be ſup- 
ported only by young perſons, under 
the direction of their N and 
guardians, who are to inſpect and en- 
force the rules laid down by the 
inſtitution. Benevolence is an active 
principle, and ſhould be raiſed, 
not talked of. Children in an elevit- 
ed fituation are ſeldom led to conſider 
the poor as their fellow creatures, no- 
can it be wondered at, that pride and 
tyranny ſhould be the effect of ſuch 
an education; by putting in practice 
this ſcheme, they would be tatight 
to think, and early to compare the 


natural advantages, and thoſe bee 
td ol 


ed on them by fortune, while they 
were promoting the weltare of the 
j and truly experiencing the pleaſ- 
ing ſenſations ar iſing from the exerciſe 
of humanity; and what man of 
thought, could deem his ſon's time 
mis-fpent when thus applied in ac- 
quiring virtue, and a reliſh for en- 
ſoyments which would doubtleſsly 
raiſe him above trivial purſuits, 
Another apparent advantage ariſing 
from contributing towards this 1n- 
ſtütution is, that the ſubſcribers will 
be diſintereſted in what they do, they 
will learn early not to conſider a good 
action like & bargain in trade, that 
requires an equal return. The author 
of this excellent and well intended 
pamphlet obſerves, 1 
« When a man has once gratified 
« his feelings by diſcharging his duty, 
« he muſt not go further for his 
« reward. Does he expect the admi- 
« ration of the world, or too many 


« dividuals? He may, perhaps, meet 
„with diſappointment. The world 
4 is in purſuit of too many objects, 
for long continued admiration, 
« and the action that becomes the 
candidate for praiſe may itſelf be 
© over-rated. The patriot and the 
* philanthropiſt muſt be willing to 
de moral martyrs ; muſt perſevere 
„ amidſt reproach, and be deaf to 
© the voice of malevolence. 

They muſt, at the ſame time, be 
© ſuperior to a degenerate ſoftneſs 
& which would render them dupes to 
« the artful, and a ſuppleneſs of 


is 


1 character, which would qualify 
er them to be the tools of the ſelfiſſi. 
id & A diſpolition to ſupport indolence 
n- & and encourage vice, is benevolence 
he in no other ſenſe, than a diſſipated 
ve is a generous man. True benevo- 
d, © Jence is juſtice, exhibited in its moſt 
t- * amiable form, and directing its 
er © energies to alleviate the diſtreſſes 
or * incident to humanity, aud to 
nd * remedy the evils, forced on the 
ch world by a vicious ſtate of ſociety.” 
ce Such isthis author's ſentiments on 
ht benevolence ; and he deems nothing 


bore likely to implant thoſe virtuous 
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« expreflions of gratitude from in- 


diſpoſitions in the next generation, 

than inclining children, to conſider 

the diſadvantages of the poor, and to 

perſevere in efforts for their relief and 

inſtruction, | 
—ͤ ſ—D— 

Plan of a charity School for poor 
children in large Towns, to be 
ſupported by ſublcriptions from the 
child. en of the rich. 


This inſtitution to be denominated 
a free ſchool. 


RULES FOR SURSCRISERS; 


1. That the ſubſcribers conſiſt of 
young perſons, whoſe parents are of 
competent fortune, or who being 
orphans will themſelves when of age 
poſſeſs competent property. 

2. That an yearly ſubſcription of 

one guinea or upwards qualify a youth 
to preſent one ſcholar. 
3. That each ſubſcriber viſit the 
{chool once a week, attended by his 
parent, guardian or tutor, who is to 
examine what progreſs the children 
make in their learning: and that no 
ſubſcriber concern himſelf with any 
child, but ſuch as he himſelf has 
preſented. If the ſubſcriber be at 
boarding ſchool, and reſide at a dif. 
tance from the charity ſchool, the 
viſit may be made by his parent, 
guardian, or tutor alone. 

4. That each ſubſcriber pay with 
his own hand his ſubſcription money; 
and ſet down himſelf his name in the 
iſt of ſubſcribers: that each ſub- 
ſcriber may preſent a child in ro- 
tation. 

5, That there may be an yearly 
meeting of all the ſubſcribers, at- 
tended with their parents, guardians, 
or tutors. If any ſubſcriber cannot 
attend, his parent, guardian, or 
tutor may attend alone : at this time 
the ſecretary or managers for the en- 
ſuing year ſhall be choſen, the ſtate 
of the ſchool examined into, and the 
accounts ſettled: ſubſcriptions to be 
received and conſidered due from 
that time. That at this time a ſpeci- 
men of each child's writing be laid 
in order on the table for examina- 
tion. And that every child read 
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ſome moral leſſon, or ſpell before all 
the ſubſcribers. 

6. That there be a book of all the 
ſubſcriber's and children's names, in- 
timating when they were admitted 
into the ſchool, and when they 
left it. 

7. That no child can be expelled 
either by the maſter, or any ſteward, 
without the conſent of the ſubſcriber 
(attended by his parent, guardian, or 
tutor,) who preſented him. 

8. That if young people be de- 
firous of encouraging this inſtitution, 

and cannot afford it ſingly, they may 
unite their contributions, and be- 
come joint patrons of one or more 
Children. 

9. As poſſibly it may happen, after 
the ſubſcriptions are paid in, and the 
expences of clothes, maſter, books, 
&c, ſettled, that there be a deficiency 
of money, any perſons unconnected 
with the ſchool, may preſent ſuch 
contributions to the treaſurer as they 
think proper; though none but a 
young perſon can be conſidered as a 
regular ſubſcriber or be allowed to 
preſent a ſcholar. 


KULES FOR THE TREASURER AND 
STEWARDS. 


1. That there be eleven ſtewards 
choſen annually in rotation, conſiſt. 
ing of parents, guardians, or tutors 
of the ſubſcribers; that three of theſe 
may conſtitute a committee, empow- 
ered to Jay down regulations for the 
{chool; and that the fubſcribers may 
attend this committee, compoſed of 
guardians, parents, or tutors, as 
above. The committee to be lett 
open. 

2. That a treaſurer be appointed 
annuaily, who muſt be a parent, 
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guardian, or tutor, of one of the {þ, 
{cribers not being a ſteward; who, 
to give an account of the receipts and 
diſburſements for that year, tor the 
inſpection of the yearly meeting: and 
that each ſubſcriber, under the care 
of this treaſurer, whether parent, 
guardian, or tutor, be recommended 
to tranſcribe fairly ſuch accounts, 


RULES FOR THE MASTER OF ThE 
SCHOOL. 


1. That the maſter, not being ap. 
pointed the ſpiritual guide to this 
ſchool, interfere not, in the leaf 
degree, with religion, either by public 
Prayers, catechiſms, or religions 
books, leaving this to the diſcretion 
of the children's parents, or friends, 
or to the excrcile of their reaſon, 
when at years of diſcretion. 

2. That he may be of what rely}. 
ous denor: ination he pleaſcs him, 
and reſponſible to no one connccted 
with the ſchool for any religious opt- 
nions. 

3. That he teach the children 
reading, writing, and arithmetick; 
and that he employ every-ſcholar ſome 
part of the day in ſpinning, if the 
ichoot be in the country, or ſome 
other manual employment in town, 
according to the direction of the 
ſtewards; the profits reſulting from 
ſuch employment to be remitted t9 
the treaſurer, for the ule of tix 
charity. 

The accuſtomed hours of recte- 
ation, ſo neceſſary to children, uot tv 
be interrupted by theſe regulations. 


By inſerting the above, you will 
much oblige, yours, reſpectfully, 


Henley Park, Surry, 


Moy 4th, 1795. 1 


For the KENTisH REGISTER. 
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NUMBER XXIII. 
6 Great is truth, and mighty above all things.“ 


1 - thy ſociety the importance of 


truth cannot be adequately de- 


E 5D, 


ſcribed. The exertiors of virtue and 
the influence of power are mice 


[ut 
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dut the force of truth is univerſal. The 
diſpoſitions of men are changeable ; 
but the nature of truth is immutable. 

The advantages reſulting from 
truth are invaluable. They give 
jelief to the head and ſatisfaction to 
the heart. The path of truth 1s 
ſtrait and even.— There the arts of 
deception enter not. There the me- 
mory labours under no diladvan- 
tages—the eye is confined to no par- 
tial views, the judgment 1s offended by 
no inconſiſtencies. 

Fear is both the child and the 
parent of falſehood, Every departure 
from truth generates fear, and fear 
that is thus degenerated propagates 
lies in abundance. 

It is the property of truth to make 
men bold. It 1s the property of 
falſehood to make them cowards. 
Shew me a har, and I will ſhew you 
a coward. He that telleth lies is in- 
fluenced by fear, and he that is in- 
fluenced by any fear, fave the fear oi 
his Maker, is unfit to perform his 
duty as a member of ſociety. It is 
neceſſary that men ſhould poſſeſs cou- 
rage. Difficult ſituations require un- 
daunted ſpirits, and the man who has 
truth on his fide may run the guant- 
let againſt all the world, for he 1s 
ſupported by that which is not ſubjec£ 
to caſualties, 

Lying is a dangerous vice. It to- 
tally unmans us. It expoſes us to the 
world; and it makes us hateful to 
ourſelves. He that hath recourſe to 
lying may deceive for a time; but 
truth will in the end overcome all 
the arts of deception that men can 
practiſe. 

Truth is the guardian of honour. 
When a man turns his back on truth, 
honour no longer accompanies him. 
The liar degrades the man; and al- 
though ſhame may not have erected 


her ſtandard on the brow of falſe- 


hood, ſhe will be too viſibly dif. 
cerned not to raiſe a bluſh on the 
cheek of modeſty. 

He that lies travels backward. He 
recedes farther and farther from the 
point which we are all labouring to 
arrive at, Every ſtep he takes his 


myſteries of iniquity, and expoſe 
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difhculties increaſe, his cares multi- 
ply, and his fituation becomes more 
and more dangerous. Some deſirable 
object had led him aſtray—intereſt 
had blinded his eves—ambition had 
deluded his underitanding—or fancy 
had perverted his judgment. Nothing 
abſolutely defirable can be procured 
by a conduct that 1s artfully vicious. 
Real happineſs is not attainable by 
vicious purſuits, Lying does no real 
good. It may conceal our faults, 
but it cannot wipe them away. It 
increaſes our guilt withont altering 
the nature of our crime. In the 
eſtimation of the world a liar muſt 
always be regarded as a mean perſon, 
as one who difhonours himſelf, and 
makes his beſt friends bluſh for him. 
There is nothing more deſpicable 
than a liar. To conteſs our faults is 
toacknowledge that weare like every 
one elle, ſubject to failings and infir- 
mities. But to deny them betrays at 
once a want of courage, of judgment, 
and diſcretion. To become truly 
great it will be frequently neceſſary 
to diſcover our own littleneſs. 

Truth lies in a narrow compaſs. 
It procures for us all the advantages 
ot lying and many more; and it, at 
the lame time, preſerves us from the 
ſhame and miſery in which falſehood 
would inevitably involve us. 

He who can conquer himſelf is 
a hero of the fuſt claſs. Such an 
one will never lie. On the moſt 
dangerous precipice he will ſtand 
ſecure. He will keep his heart with 
all diligence, for there is the ſeat of 
true courage. 

The warmth of friendſhip may 
abate; the fervor of affection may 
cool, but in the protection of truth 
we are always {aic. Truth may brave 
the roaring of the lion, ſilence the 
clamorous tongue, and ſtrike hy- 
pocrify dumb. He that fights 
againſt truth has all nature for his 
enenty. Time will unravel all the 
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or puniſh the villanies and the 
treacheries of men. 
Many of the troubles of life ariſe 
from immoral practices. But as 
| conſequences 
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conſequences do, frequently, very 
remotely follow the cauſes that pro- 
duce them, we are much too often 
induced to aſcribe them to any 
cauſes except the true ones. The 
gy man cannot fee that he is proud. 
he effects that his pride produces 
will not therefore, by him, be attri- 
buted to the cauſe by which they were 
roduced. He who acts under the 
influence of fear is neil' er cool, col- 
lected, nor firm; yet he very pro- 
bably is the laſt who will acknow- 
Jedge that he betrayed any ſymptoms 
of cowardice. 
we ought to be exemplarily good. 
The boldneſs that is not founded in 
goodneſs is impudence, and he who 
poſſeſſes impudence wants the choiceſt 
requiſite of a well bred man, mode/r. 
All falſehood is a temporary delu- 
ſion. The conception of falſehood 
leads frequently to conſequences of 
the moſt dangerous tendency. He 
who conceives what I relate to be 
falſe, will conduct himſelf according 
to that conception. He will look on 
me as a deceitful perſon, his confi- 
Hence will be inſtantly withdrawn, 
and his opinion of me will be as in- 
ſantaneonſly changed. The right 
Hand of friendſhip will no longer be 
held out to me. 1 ſhall no longer 
be conſidered in my true character, 
every thought will run into a diffe- 
rent channel, and produce a different 
effect. It is not plain ſimple truth 
that has fo ſtrong an effect upon us as 
our own thoughts and conceptions. 
When we once Conceive a mat to be 
our enemy, it is of no conſequence 
to ourſelves whether the conception 
is formed on real or on imaginary 
cauſes. It is ſufficient” that it is 
formed. The mind is incapable of 
Heing infenſible to its own feelings. 
And what we feel that we believe, 
although it may be totally falſe, has 
the ſame effect upon the mind as 
though it was actually true. Readily 
to believe ill of any one is a ſure ſigr 
of a weak head, a vain heart, or a 
diſtempered imagination. 
When we conſider how much f'{-- 
hood there 15 propagated in the 


To be reſolutely bold | 
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world we cannot too carefully guarg 
againſt its malevolent influence. The 
very intention of lies is either tg 
create or to conceal miſchief and 
vice. To countera@ ſuch an inten. 
tion is the duty of every one. There 
are eviis enow 1n the world withont 
multiplying them a thouſandfold by 
the intervention of lies. Every lie 
has a natural tendency to involve us 
in ſhame and diſgrace. This effect 
no art can evade, for time will juſtify 
the doctrine of truth. He who ad. 
heres to truth has no occaſion to ſear 
events. Diſſimulation cannot ſuper. 
ſede nature. To ſpeak that which is 
true no artificial acquirements are ne. 
cefſary, Nothing but courage is re- 
quired, Would individuals but ſtudy 
the advantages that ariſe from a ſtri& 
adherence to truth, each one would, 
for his own eaſe, ſafety, and ſatisfac- 
tion, cloſely abide by it ; or would 
they but occaſionally conſider and 
obſerve the many diſadvantages that 
ariſe from falſehood, they would ut. 
terly deteſt and abhor it. 

Without truth there could be no 
confidence, and withont confidence 
ſociety could not ſubſiſt. It is there. 
fore of the utmoſt conſequence to ad. 
bere to truth. No arguments can be 
ſtated; no motives can be adduced, 
to convince men of the reaſonable- 
neis of any one virtue, which do not 
with equal force call upon them to 
ſpeak the truth from the heart, A! 
the united accompliſhments and abt- 
Iities that can be acquired by wealth, 
by art, by ſtudy or application, ate 


nothing near ſo valuable as this one 


. O * — 11 
requiſite. Thoſe who are wiſe wii 


conſider well the falutary influence 


of truth, both as it reſpects them- 
ſelves and as it reſpects ſociety, 
They will find that without truth 
they can neither reverence themſelves, 
nor be entitled to the eſteem of man- 
kind. Where truth refides not, 
honour dwells not. And where nei 
ther truth nor honour are to be found, 
the dignity of man is loſt.” Let us 
remember that truth can never be 
overcome, and as truth can never 


be overcome, let us be careful that 


0 
U 


ve do not, by any diſſimulation of 
aur own, ſuffer ourſelves to be over- 
come by truth. Let us conquer our- 
ſelves by reſolutely contemning every 
thing that can come in competition 
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with it; let us ſecure the approbation - 
of our own mind, and the enjoyment 
of peace will be ſweet and permanent. 
June 16th, 1795. . 
SEMPER IDE. 
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NEWSPAPER is ſo true a type 
of that caprice and levity, for 
which our countrymen are remarked 
by foreigners, that it may juſtly be 
filed an Engliſhman's cou rt of arms; 
and yet the Turkiſh Alcoran is not 
half ſo ſacred to a rigid Mahometan ; 
a pariſh feaſt to an overieer ; a 
firength diſpenſing haunch to an 
alderman, or a general election to a 
freeholder, as a Gazette is to an Englith 
politician. If the delectable paper 
gives an account of a naval arma- 
ment, fitting out againſt Old Eng- 
land's enemies, hetoalts the Admirals 
and Captains in half pints a-piece ; 
wiſhes them ſucceſs ; gets drunk with 
loyalty, and goes to bed with his head 
full of ſeventy fours, ſixty fours, 
lrigates, tranſports, and fireſhips. 
A Newſpaper, whoſe magnitude 1s 
ſo much ſuperior, and where the 
chief of its contents are not ſanctigued 
by royal or official authority, 1s 
obliged to become the receptacle of 
invention: Hence it is made a 
muſeum of we Lear writimenit 7; 
faid—a corre/ pondent remar&i-—witha 
long liſt of / and /upps/v5—that at 
once ſerve to pleaſe, amule, divert, 
and inform; and yet the evils of 
Pandora's box do not operate more 
powerfully, or aifule themſelves 
more extenſively, than theſe para- 
graphs do over the whole face ot the 
earth Ve hear can alter a man's 
hace as the weather would a baro- 
meter; and I. zs /aid diſtort the fea- 
tures like an electrical ſhock. V can 
make a man cry; and, /yppe/e, on the 


hus do they operate, like phy- 
ic, according. to the conſtitutions, 
lempers, and principles of the pa- 
ents, 


GREAT USEFULNESS OF NEWS PAPERS. 


coltrary, provoke a fit of laughter. 


Domeſtic occurrences, form a very 
eſſential, important, and an agree- 
able part of a newſpaper.—Curtofity 
may be extended by obſerving the 
various effects the different articles 
of intelligence have on different 
perſons. Thus a marriage will morti- 
ty the breaſt of an old maid, hurt the. 
pride of a young one, while it gives 
conſolation to many a poor dejected 
huſband, who reads that another has 
fallen into his fituation. A death, it 
it is a wife, will make huſbands envy 
the widower ; wives and widows pity 
the deceaſed, and, hurt at the huf- 
band's good fortune, exclaim againſt 
tae monſter for not ſhowing a proper 
degree of ſorrow on the occaſion ; 
while one of them, perhaps marries 
him in a month after,—In ſhort all 
the paſſions incident to the human 
frame, are elated and put in motion 
by a newſpaper. It is a bill of fare, 
containing all the luxuries, as well as 
the neceſſaries of life. Politics are 
now the ro beef of the times, a diſh 
equally ſumptuous to the king and the 
cobler : Poetry is plumb pudding, and 
palatable only to the lovers of the 
muſe. There are others that act 
as vegetables to complete the courſe. 

The four winds (the initials of 
which make the word NEWS) are 
not ſo liable to change, as the 
Newſpapers. We have on Monday 
a whiſper Tueſday, a rumour —— 
Wedneſday, a conjefure— Thurſday, 
a probaòble Friday, a tive and on 
Saturday, a premature. Thus are our 
hopes for five days regularly increaſ- 
ed, till the ſixth brings forth a diſ- 
appointment. Its defects, however 
bear no compariſon to its beauties, 
which are equally celebrated in t he 
Court as on the taylor's ſnop- board. 

One 
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One perſon's affections lie in the 
ſtocks, arrival of fleets, &c. another 
in battles, a third delights 1n.anec- 
dotes, a fourth in ſcandal, a fifth in 
wit, and a ſixth in poetry. Thus a 
newſpaper is a repoſitory where every 
one has his hobby-horſe, 
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Without NREWST ERS, our coffee. 
houſes, ale- houſes, and barber's ſhops 
would undergo a change next to a de 
population, and our country villager,, 
the curate, the exciſeman, and the 
black-ſmith, would loſe the ſelf. 
ſatisfaction of being as wiſe as 

W#H###*##*%* P**x 


SINGULAR WORDS, 


N continuation of what a Dia, ian 

correſpondent has ſaid of particu- 
lar words, in the Regiſter for March, 
it may be remarked that there is 
one triſyllable which reads the ſame 
backwards and forwards, viz. Rotator, 
for a word may ſurely be called an 
Engliſh one which 1s to be found in 
every Engliſh dictionary. The dif- 
ſyllable, deliver, makes as many ſyl- 
lables, it reverſed, viz. reviled. 
Tllere is a diſſyllable, which retro- 
gradely read, becomes a triſyllable, 
viz. repaid, diaper. There are five 
diſſyllables, which read the ſame back- 
ward as forwards, belides thoſe no- 


ticed by a Diarian, VIZ, Min im, 
Madam, Level, Ala, Abba; and 
there are probably ſome other 
Some monolyllables, if reverſed, be. 
come diſſyllables, as /a:d, dial; rail, 
liar ; if diſſyllables, larum makes 
mural; lived, devil; reward, dracver, 
There are monoſyllables ia abun. 
dance, which form either the fame or 
a different word when retrogracely 
read, as peep, eve, eye, bad, dal; 
brag, garb ; room, moon; time, tit, 
&c. &c- If admitted as a compound 
word, dray-yard will be the ſame 
backwards and forwards. 
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ANCIENT SPLENDOUR, 
Copy from the Original in the Tower of London, 


EORGE NEVIL, brother to 
the great Earl of Warwick, at 
his inſtalment into his archbiſhopric 
of York, in the year 1470, made a 
feaſt for the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy, wherein he ſpent. 
300 Quarters of wheat 
300 Tons of ale 
:04 Tons of wine 
1 Pipe of ſpiced wine 
80 Fat oxen 
6 Wild bulls 
300 Pigs 
i004 Weathers 
300 Hogs 
300 Calves 
3000 Geeſe 
3000 Capons 
100 Peacocks 
200 Cranes 


200 Kids 

2000 Chickens 
4000 Pigeons 
4000 Rabbits 

204 Bitterns 
40co Ducks* 

400 Hernſies 

200 Pheaſants 

500 Partridges 
4000 Woodcocks 

400 Plovers 

100 Curlews 

100 Quails 

1009 Eggets 

200 Rees 
4000 Bucks, does and roebucks 
155 Hot veniſon paſties 
1000 Dithes of jellies 
4000 Cold veniſon paſties 


2000 Hot cuſtards 
4000 


4000 Cold cuſtards 
490 Tarts 
400 Pikes 
300 Breams 
8 Seals 
4 Porpuſſes 
At this feaſt the ear] of Warwick 


—— — — _ 


our DEAR GOOD CHILD, 

DID not think to have written to 
you till Saturday, but your letter 
which I received laſt night ſhall not 
counanſwered ſo long. It gave your 
mother and me the fincereſt pleaſure : 
We have no doubt but your letters 
and your conduct too will always con- 
tinue to give us the ſincereſt pleaſure. 
We were ſurprized to hear from you 
ſo ſoon ; but it was an agreeable 
ſurprize to us; we ſuppoſe that you 
choſe to eaſe your mind in a letter, 
which was too agitated and unſettled 
atour parting to think of any thing 
elſe. 

[ got home very well yeſterday ; 
rour kind mother met me with a 
chaiſe ten miles on the way, and we 
were at home before fix; you will 
Imagine that you and your affairs 
were the chief ſubject of our con- 
verſation, 

My dear, we are much concerned 
at the account of the converſation at 
Barry's Room which you have given 
us; yet given with ſo good and 
proper a diſlike of it, as affords us real 
pleaſure, and confirms our hopes of 
you. We are however more con— 
ccrued, than ſurpriſed :—ſuch things 
are too common; and diſagreeable 
circumſtances like theſe ate what you 
may expect now and then to meet 
with ; the grand point will be, 
not to be infected by them.—Beſides 
this, it requires an art (and a very 
neceſſary one) not only to avoid in- 
ſection from ſuch ſociety, but to avoid 
tin an eaſy and unoffending manner: 


Vol. III. No. 23. 
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was ſteward, the earl of Bedford 
treaſurer, the lord Haſtings comp- 
troller; with many noble officers 
{ervitors. | 

roco cooks, 62 kitcheners, 515 
ſcullions. 
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FROM A FATHER TO A SON AT THE UNIVERSITY, 


Saxby, Thurſday, April btb. 


—not to ſhew diſlike by moroſeneſs, 
but by a gentle retreat, yet firm re- 
ſolution. Ill company will not bear 
poſitive diflike, and diſapprobation 
expreſſed in harſh terms..—They wil 
endeavour to draw the perſon who 
ſhall treat them in that manner 
into their vile circle with redoubled 
aſſiduity on account of ſuch treat- 
ment; and will be ten times more 
likely to affront him than if his diſlike 
were ſhewn in a more obligin 
manner, and by a ſilent diſtance : 
mixing with them in a ſocial walk 
occaſionally, joining in unintereſting 
converſation, but ever retreating from 
riots or miſbehaviour, is the right 
conduct to purſue. As to your being 
called a Milte, and names of the 
ſame ſtamp, you will be w/e enough 
to diſregard them, and good natured 
enough to ſmile at them, without 
reſentment. | 

I wiſh, my dear, to direct you to 
the belt of my power I do not 
tear your falling into the vices of the 
world, but I think if you avoid them 
inthe manner Lhere direct you, you 
will not only do it with more 
obligingneſs to others, but with 
greater certainty to yourſelf, 

You did well in regard to not go— 
ing upon the water; ſhun thoſe fail. 


ed at your ſaying “you thought 
her.” 


doubt will coatinue to be, the joy of 
the heart of 
Your affectionate father. 
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ing ſchemes. Your mother was eg 


My dear, you are, and I have no * 
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HIGHAM-PLACE, 


THE SEAT OF JAMES HALLET, ESQ, ” 


f [With an Engraving.] 


IGHAM was formerly ac- 
counted a manor, though it 

has many years loſt that reputation. 
Its fituation is in the north-eaſt part 
of the pariſh of Patrickſbourn, and 
was anciently owned by the family 
called De Hegham ; one of whom, 
Nicholas, appears to have held it 
anno 13 Edward II. with the manor 
of Northington, in the adjoining hun- 
dred of Downhamford. © Soon after 
e aoth' year of the ſame reign it 
aſſed into the name of Bourne, and 
afterwards of Haut, of Biſhopſbourn ; 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of 
Sir William Haut, carried it in mar- 
riage to Thomas Colepeper,  elq. of 
Bedgbury ; he, in the 34th of Henry 
VIII. alienated this eſtate to Sir An- 
thony Aucher, knt. his diſcendant, 
Sir Hewit Aucher, bart. dying with- 
out iſſue in 1926, by his will be- 
queathed it to his ſiſter Elizabeth, 
who entitled her huſband Thomas 
Corbet, LL. b. of the county of 
Salop, to the poſſeſſion. He left 
five daughters his co-heirs ; Kathe- 
rine, married to Stephen Becking- 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 
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For the KEN TISH REGISTER. 


MAY, 
A paſtoral feetcb, by Dr. Perfect. 


« FOR thee, ſweet month, the groves green 
liveries wear, 2 Was 


« If not the firlt che faireſt in the year 
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ward; Frances, to Sir William 
Hardres, bart. Antonia, to Ignatiu 


in Frances, widow of Sir William 


„ For thee, the 


ham; Elizabeth, to Thomas De. 


Geohagan ; and Hannah, to Willizn 
Hougham, who became on his death 
jointly entitled. to it. About the 
year 1708, Ignatius Geohagan, eq, 
above-mentioned, built the preſent 
ſeat, called Higham-place, whic 
tor ſome time was the place of hi 
reſidence ; but at length alienated 
his fifth part of it, as did the heirs 
of Katherine, Elizabeth, and Han 
nah, who were before deceaſed, thei 
reſpective fifth-parts, about 1781, U 
James Hallet, eſq. the preſent reſident 
but the remaining fifth part, veſted 


Hardres, bart. on her death in 178; 
deſcended to the heirs of her tou 
fiſters. 

The ſeat of Higham ſtands upo 
an eminence a ſmall diſtance tron 
the north fide of Barham-down, and 
commands moſt charming and ex 
tenſive proſpects, in almoſt every d 
rection, of the ſurrounding country 


graces lead the dancin 
hours 


« And Nature's ready pencil paints f 
nowers.“ 
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rest of her beauties the May 
luxurious comes dancing along, 

,urple ſhe dreſſes the day, | 
ind calls up the pictureſque ſong 
4:riſe the ſoft blotſoms of ſnow, 

ger bounties unbounded we ſee, 

am the lap of ſoft verdure below 
Beſpreading each buſh and each tree. 


her boſom ambroſi al behold 

The Zephyrs in amorous ſport, 

her lock's of live filver and gold 

The graces eſtabliſh their c urt; 
Molding her incenſe the Earth 

To her feſtival pours all her powers, 
res odours moſt laviſhly birth, 

The foul of innumerous flowers. 


mroaches the mother of love, 

The month of unſullied delight, 

er hand is the throne of a dove, 

Her garland's embroider'd with white; 
\ colours which glow on the view, 

ſhe pallet of Flora is found, 

hoſe garments of ſky-brightened blue 
keflet the magnificent ground. 


by ſweetly ſhe preſſes the plain, 

ln aſpe& moſt lovely are feen, 

te danghters of Spring in her train, 

Rob'd in all the rich pomp of the ſcene ; 
rility, bountiful maid, 

Awoke by her genial ray, 

us forth in each bud and each blade, 

To chear and enliven the May. 


let not her empire ſo bright, 

The mildew pernicious invade, 

tr bloom and her foliage by blight, 

A waſte of diſtemper be made; 

ft powers of Spring theſe intreat, 
Apollo, your fears to beho'd 

tabliſh your May in her ſeat, 

protect her from wind and from cold. 


he novels of pleaſure we read, 

How pleaſing her proſpects expand, 
Ver woodland, encloſure, and mead, 
New beauties emerge from the land ; 
[he carols of Spring from the grove, 
Re-echo harmonious notes, 

lis the innocent muſic of love 

On the boſom of Æther that floats» 


eme Pales, if paſtoral lay 
Your Fancy to tranſport e'er led, 
Fnezyrics let's ſing on the May, 
Afiit me the portrait to ſpread 
me, Pan, with thy ſeven- form'd reed, 
dyylvanus thy neighbour invite, 
lhe muſes in her progreſs to ſpeed, 
Enlarge her ſeraphic delight. 
te Pales appears on the plain, 
lu mantles of dew-freſhened green, 
beliehted I ut er my train, 
do mild and attractive's her m' en; 
!e hepherds your fleece - coated charge, 
Her mandate it ĩs to releaſe; 
e bleaters go ramble at large, 
Unfoldcd, go wander in peace. 
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The maple and plane tree in bloom, 
Embelliſh each Sylvan retreat, 
And Flora purloins from her loom 
The canopy over each ſeat ; 
By the fide of the park in the vale, 
The Hawthorn firſt minior of May 
Her boſom unfolds to the gale 
In bloſſoms exuberant and gay, 


The Pink many-varied of veſt, 
The yellow and white Aſpbodel, 
And Tulip in pageantry dreſt, 
Are emulous each to excel, 
The Roſe royal Empreſs of ſweets, 
In path of the faſhioned parterre, 
The Suckles and Jeſſamine greets, 
Sweet maids, that her preſence revere. 


Deep ſunk in the lapof the dale, 
Of elegance ſimple the queen, 
To laviſh her ſweets on the gale, 
The Lily down-boſomed is ſeen ; 
The Orchis and Fox Gloves appear, 
The Hare Bell becrimſons the ſhade, 
Sweet Goddeſs that paints the young year 
1 hy pallet each landſcape is made. 


Come Delia, dear Hebe of youth, 
O come with thy dark azure eye, 
How ſweet to my heart is thy truth, 
To the arms of thy Corydon fly; 
See May from yon roſe-ſhedding cloud, 
Reſtoreſs of pleaſure deſcends, 
Zephyrus awai'son the crowd, 
Of ſports which her Lever attends; 


Of Sol the bright daughter each hour, 
As deviaces we wander along, 
Shall ſhine like a beam on the ſhower, 
And Philomel laviſh her ſong. 
With innocence firſt as our guide, 
Thou ſweeter by far than the May, 
With mutual conſent by our fide 
Let Flora her cival ſurvey, 


The charm'd renovations enjoy 
My fair with ſerenity bleſt, 
O never may trouble annoy 
The halcyon May of thy breatt ; 
May pleaſure that's virtuous and pure 
Your hearts true felicity bring, 
Through a ſeries of time to inſure 
In your mind a perpetual ſpring, 


And now when the ſtar of the morn 
Comes dancing on day-break*s firſt gleam, 
Shall I pluck from the ſloe- bearing thorn, 
The neft by the fide of the fiream 
T wo black-birds, whoſe conjugal care 
I -gurrded for Delia's own ſake, 
Have finiſh'd their tenderneſs there, 
Their young ones are ready to take, 


Does pity, dear maid, give you pain, 
I ſee her own pearls in your eye, 
My hand from the deed ſhall refrain, 
The younglins be ſuffered to fly ; 
The parents ſhall blend with the young, 
In thanks ſhall their harmony join, 
I'll hear their ſweet gratitude ſung, 
Abaſh'd that the offer was mine, 
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# It is literally true, that the dog met Mrs. 
GC in the ſtreet of Bath, followed her to 
her lodgings, nor could he ever be prevailed 
on to return to his former maſter, When 
(hire be appeared in great diſtreſs if his m fireſs 
let him, but while he ſaw ſhe was near him, 
vas compoſed and qui-t, 


APOSTROPHE TO FORTUNE. 


Writen extempore whil reading Mrs, Charlotte 


Smith's Sonnets. 


poETS of ev'ry age have join'd, _ 
Capricious maid, to paint thee blind; 

think thou'rt deaf, for could'ſt thou hear 

enith ne'er had ſhed the wocfraught tear; 

Her Sonnets could not fail to move 

Thy pity, Fortune, and thy love 

Her heart, around whoſe head the Nine, 

A verdant wreath ſo oft ent vine; 

Had never felt thy barbed ings, 

Nor known the grief ſhe tweetly ſings, 

0 deaf then as thou art and blind, ; 

Grant Heaven that ſome propitioss wind, 

May turn the wheel of Charlotte's doom; 

And from her boſom chace the gloom |! 

Freſh ſorrow may the never know, 

Nor taſte again the cup of woe! 

May each new year bring new delight, 

And all her days be mark'd with white ! 

That whiltt the Roſe her brow adorns, 

Her heart may never feel thy thorns. 


JUBAs 
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LINES. 


Addreſſed to Maſter de Towille, the new born 
grandſon of Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 


HAL, little bleſſing, gift from God above, 

Sweet babe, thou'rt welcome to this 

earthly ſphere ! 

How precious is this pledge of mutual love, 

And to the parents anxious heart how deer! 

Too ſure thou'rt launch'd upon a troubl'd 
main ! 

Where dangers threaten, various foes aſſall. 

Nor toſs'd by pafſions, nor borne down by 
pain, 

Or wafted now by pleaſure's gentle gale, 

Oh ! may ſome friendly, Cherub hov'ring o'er 

Thy little bark in all life's torms enſure, 

And ever watchful guide it to the ſhore 

Of endleſs peace, from every ill ſecure ; 

Thus guarded, may'ft thou on thy voyage 

know, 

All Charlotte's virtues, free from Charlotte's 

woe! 

JTBAs 
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The elegance, and flill more, the plaintin® 
charm, that pervades the following beautiful 
lines, will, ve doubt not, induce every reader 
of raſte to aſcribe them to MRS. RoBinson, 


1 EAV'N knows, I never would repine, 
Though Fortune's fierceſt frowns were 
mine 
Tf Fate would grant, that o'er mv Tomb 
One little Laure! Wreath might bloom, 
And Mem'ry ſometimes wander near 
To bid it hve—and drop a tear ! 


] never would, for all the ſhow 

That tinſel ſplendour can beſtow, 

Or waſſe a thought, or heave a ſigh; 
For well | know—'tiz pageantry ! 

Soon fading to the Grave—"tis v'er ! 

A pleaſing phantom —ſeen no more! 

J aſk not worldly pow'r, to rule 

The drooping Child of Mis'ry's ſchool 
To tvrannize o'er him whom fate 

Has deſtin'd to a lowly ſtate, 

To me would prove a ſource of woe 
More keen than ſuch a wretch could know. 


Oh! did the /irtle great endure 

1 he pangs they ſeldom ſtoop to cure, 
Could pamper'd luxury then find 

Ihe charm to ſooth the wounded mind! 
The-loftieft, proudeſt, would conſeſs 
The ſweeteſt pow'r=the porw'r to bleſs. 


Cie me the ſenſate mind, that knows 
Ihe vaſt extent of human woes; 

And then, fair independence, grant 

he means to chear the Child of Want; 
Though ſmall the pittance, mine ſhould be 
The boundleſs joys of Sympathy 
But though ungentle Fortune flies, 
And envious Fate her {mile denies, 

My heart will never ceaſe to feel 

The wounds it vainly hopes to heal 
hen Fate, to prove thy rage is o'er, 
Ah! let me die—a..d feel no more! 


For the Kentiſh Regiſter, 


The encloſed beautifut Poem is at your 
ſervice. I have been told thatit came from 
the elegant pen of Mr. Copper, the author of 
the 74%; it certainly is not in the collection 
of his Poems, but the probability of his be- 
ing the author is ſtrengthened by its addreſs 
to A Unwin, to whom he inſcribed his 
Perm on Schools. The ſtyle and ſpirit of 
that laughable ballad Jobuny Gilpin ſeem alſo 
to animate this diftireſs of Tything Time, 

I have ſaid thus much to confirm the 
opinion that this poem came from the hand 


of Cowper becauſe I have called it beautiful; 
AI hate a puff. 
A. F. 
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The Yearly Diftreſs, or Tything Time, at Stock 
in Eſſex, near Hille icay. 
VERSES 


Addreſſed eo a Country Cleagyman ( Mr. Unwin ), 
complaining of the 8 of the day 
azmally appointed fer receiving the duet at the 


Parſorage. 


(COME, ponder well, for 'tis no jet 
To laugh it wou'd be wrong; 

The troubles of a worthy prieſt, 
The burden of my ſong {! 

This prieſt he merry is, anc blith, 
Three quarters of the year; 

But oh ! it cuts him like a ſcythe, 
When tything time draws near. 

He then 1s full of frights and fears, 
As one at point to die, 

And long before the day appears, 
He heaves up many a ſigh. 

For then the farmers come, jog, jog, 
Along the miry road, 

Each heart as heavy as a log, 
To make their payments cond. 

In ſooth the ſorrow of ſuch days 
Is not to be expreſs'd. 

When he that takes, and he that pays, 
Are both alike diſtreſs'd. 

Now all unwelcome at his gates, 
The clumſy ſwains alight, 

With rueful faces and bald pates— 
He trembles at the fight ; 

And well he may, for well he knows 
Each bumkin of theclan, 

Inſtead of paying what he owes, 
Will cheat him if he can. 

So in they come, each makes his leg, 
And flings his head before, 
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And looks as if he came to beg, 
And not to quit a ſcore. 

And how does Miſs and Madam do, 
The little Boy and all ? 

All tight and well, and how do you”, 
Good Mr, V bat d ye Call Po 

The dinner comes and down they fit, 
Was e'er ſuch hungry folk; 

There's little talking, and no wit, 
[t 1s no time to joke, 

One wipes his noſe upon his ſleeve, 
One tpits upon the floor, 

Yet not to give offence or grieve, 
Holds up the cloth before. 

The punch goes round and they are dull, 
And lumpiſh {till as ever 

Like barrels with their bellies full, 
1hey only weigh the heavier, 

Atleng.h the buſy time begins; 
Come neighbonrs we muſt wag 

Ihe money chi ks, down drop thcir chins, 
Each lugging out his bag. 

One talks of mildew and of froſt, 
And one of ſtorms of hall ; 

And one. of pigs that he has loſt, 
By maggots at the tail. 

Quoth one, “ a rarer man than than you,” 
In pulpit none ſhall hear, 

zut yet methinks to tell you true, 
You ſell it plaguy dear. 

Oh, why are farmers made ſo coarſe, 
Or clergy made ſo fine ? 

A kick, that ſcarce would move an horſe, 
May killa ſound divine. 

Then let the boobies ſtay at home, 
I wou'd coſt him I dare ſay, 

Leſs trouble taking twice the ſum, 
Without the clowns that pay, 


— 
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RETROSPECT:- OF POLITICS; 


Otwithſtanding the commence- 
N ment of active operations on the 
Continent, no event of material 
conſequence has occurred in the 
armies on either fide during the 

reſent month, if the fall of Luxem- 
4175 be excepted. The loſs of this 
ſtrong fortreſs, with a garriſon of 
20,000 men, a numerous artiliery, 
and an immenſe quantity of ammu— 
nition, will moſt certainly prove an 
important acquiſition to the French, 
and ultimately ſtrengthen their de- 
mands on the Emperor, whenever a 
peace ſhall be made between them. 


The treaties already . concluded 
with the French Republic, have 
afforded ſpecious arguments to all 
the partizans of oppoſition, and to 
the friends of the French Revo- 
lution, in favour of peace with this 
country ; but very different con- 
cluſions may be drawn from theſe 
events, which are ſuppoſed to lead to 
a peace, Weakening the ſtrength 
of the enemies of France, and ot 
courſe rendering her more capable 
of carrying on the war, ſeems 
calculated to place any negociations 
tor a ſecure peace with that nation at 

a greater 
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a greater diſtance, than if the con- 
federacy had remained unbroken, It 
is only by a vigorous proſecution of 
the war, that England can prevent 
France from conſolidating that pre- 
anderance on the north ſeas, which 
ſhe ſo earneſtly endeavours to eſta- 
bliſh by the treaty with Holland, and 
force her to relinquiſh her conqueſt 
in the Auſtrian Netherlands, which 
would raiſe her continental power 
and influence to a height moſt 
alarming to Britiſh commerce and to 
the political balance. of Europe. In 
ſhort, it is only by ſtraining eyery 
nerve, that we can hope to check 
that ſyſtem in France, which has 
already ſhaken to its very foundation 
every kingly government in Europe, 
and ſtill threatens every prop and 1up- 
port of civil ſociety. Mn IH 
The victory obtained in Paris by 
the Moderate part of the Convention, 
over the Jacobins, after the ſeverelt 
conflict that has taken place ſince the 
commencement of the revolution, 
was ſimilar to that which the Repub- 
licans gained over the Royaliſts on 
the famous 1oth of Aug. 1792. The 
chiefs of the inſurgents have been 
executed by martial law; and fix of 
the Jacobin depuries, after being con— 
demned, all became their own exc- 
cutioners, in the face of their judges 
and accuſers. This triumph of the 
Moderates will, no doubt, for the 
preſent conſolidate their power; but 
as long as France remaius without a 
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tinual ferment and agitation. For 
ſix years paſt we have ſeen the revo- 
lution whirling about in a circle, 
without any central point capable of 
ſixing its motion. And yet the great 
event of the late inſurrection bein 
quelled at Paris, has been alledged as 
a powerful motive for this country 
to declare in favour of peace. That 
it may ultimately bring about ſo deſi- 
rable an event, the przſent ſituation 
of France ſeems to afford a well. 
grounded hope ; but it muſt be ob- 
terved, that the French revolutioniſts, 
eſpecially thoſe now in power, are no- 
torioutly inimical to our government, 
which they very juſtly dread, as well 
as hate, becauſe we have annihilated 
their commerce, and continue almoſt 
daily to diminiſh and deſtroy their 
marine. Therefore it is to be pre- 
ſumed, and their declarations are 
poſitive on that head, the Convention 
will endeavour to make peace with 
every other potentate in Europe, in 
preference to Great Britain. 

The alliance of Ruſſia with this 
country will enable our cabinet to reſiſt 
with increaſed energy, the continued 
violations of that oſtentatious neu— 
trality which has proved the aliment 
and proviſion of the war, and con- 
fine the reſources of Sweden and Den- 
mark to their own ports in the Baltic; 
as well as check ſuch marine force, 
as the French may arm upon the 
coaſts of Flanders and Holland. The 


navy of England will contequently 
conſtitution, without laws, and a become more formidable upon the 
ſettled government, no faction can French ſhores, by blocking up their 
] be able to maintain its preponderance ports, and thereby ſtop ing their * 
0 for any length of time. In all the foreign ſupplies. The late engage- F 
7 different ſtages of the French revo- ment of 13 fail of the Breſt fleet with is 
. lution, ſcarce one month has paſſed five men of war under Adm. Corn- & 

away, without ſome more or lets 
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wallis, and the more recent action 
with Lord Bridport, wherein they 
loſt three men of war, are incon- 
teſtible proofs (if ſuch were wanted) 
of dur decided ſuperiority upon our 

natural element, the ocean. 
he ſituation of the Britiſh intereſt 
in the Weſt Indies is yet very criti- 
cal. The force ſent out for its pro- 
tection, though great, from various 
Im- 


dreadful convulſion. Experience has 
already manifeſted the difficulty of 
framing a republic iu a country, the 
vaſt extent of which contains more 
than 40,000 ſquare leagues ; which is 
inhabited by a people agitated by 
trequent returns of a burning fever: 
and ſituated in a climate which pro- 
duces whatever is beſt qualified to 
keep the body and mind in a con- 
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impediments, has hitherto proved in- 
effectual; and the ſanguinary ſyſtem 
of the firſt actors in the French re- 
volution, we are ſorry to relate, pre- 
vails in ſome of the iſlands in the full 
exercile of plunder, murder, and 
deſtruction. 

The parliament is at length riſen, 
after an occupation of ſeveral weeks 
in making ample proviſion ſor the 
future eſtabliſhment of the Prince's 
houſehold ; for which they have re- 
ceived thanks from the throne. A 
hill alſo has been paſſed to prevent, 
for a limited time, the diſtillation of 
corn; certainly a wiſe and falutary 
meaſure; but it is to be lamented 
that the legiſſature did not take ſome 
further ſteps towards leſſening the 
uſeleſs conſumption of the preſent 
ſcanty ſtock of wheat in this king- 
dom. Though full credit may be 
given to Mr. Pitt's eſſertion, that 
there is no real ſcarcity; yet the de— 
creaſed product of the laſt year, the 
evidently. increaſed conſumption, 
which may be proved by he ampie 
proviſion tor our immenſe fleet and 
army hand the preſent precarious ap- 
pearance of the coming crop, have 
had the effect to produce many of tlie 
deplorable calamitics attendant on a 
ſcarcity in reality. To which is to 
be added the unparelleled advance 
upon butcher's meat, an 1d EVELY ar- 
ticle of conſumption for tvod. Theſe 
evils, it is greatly to be lected, ariſe 
from cauſes which the power of the 
legiſlative branch ot our government 
only can remedy; à d that by a ſa- 
crifice which the preient times, when 
we advert to the general diffuſion of 
the doctrine of equality, now dwelt 
upon with conſoling expectation in 
almoſt every cottage, more than ever 
diſplays the neceſlity of preventing 
that very diſtant diſtinction in tlie 
orders of ſociety, ſo rapidly in- 
creaſing; the middle ranks of life, 
now very ſeriouſly leſſening g among us, 
ought to be the connecting! links 0; the 


chain between the two extremes, the 
rich and the poor. No argument 
can be adduced more forcibly to ac. 
count for the dearneſs of the neceſ. 
ſaries of life, than the preſent mode 
of hiring land. This moſt etleptia] 
and permanent convenience, for the 
eaſe and the opulence of great men, is 
portioned out to rich farmers, who 
pay their rent regularly and without 
riſk to the landlord : but in doing 
this, all the ſmall farms are deſtroy ed, 
and the tenantry reduced to ſervitude; 
the markets, by ſuch means, be. 
coming in a great meaſure the pro- 
perty of a few, the price of every 
article of neceſſity lies at their mercy, 
The remedy for this, as before oh. 
ſerved, lays only with the Houſe of 
Lords. and Commons; who being 
compoſed of men of extenſive landed 
property, whoſe annual income muſt 
naturally be diminifhed by dividing 
and ſubdividing their eſtates into ſmall 
farms, an alteration ſeems rather 
more to be wiſhed than expectcd. 
Some regulations of this Kind, we 
truſt, will however take place, oi 
the nation muſt, in a ſhort period, 
conſiſt of the extremely poor and the 
extremely opulent; and as the indi- 
gent will out-number the rich, nearly 
as 1000 to 1, very ſerious cor. ſe. 
quences may be apprehended, 
France has ſurniſhed a leon to which 
all countries ſhould look with au in- 
veſtigating eye. Oppreſſion routed 
them, and the multitude, maddened 
by faction, flew each other, and de- 
luged their country with Lindre! 
blood. The conſtitution of England 
is allowed to be the beſt framed ou 
by which any nation was ever go— 
verned. To preſerve it ought to "be 
the ccnſtant care of the an ae 
and they never can more etfectually 
carry ſuch a purpoſe into execution, 
than by preſerviag a proper balance 
of happineſs and comfort betweei te 
rich and the poor, 
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Thurſdays, May 28. 
HIS being the birth-day of the hon. 
William Pitt, lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports, the companies of volunteers at Mar- 
zate were preſented with a ſuperb pair of co- 
jours, from the hands of Lady Wallace, who 
at the ſame time delivered a ſuitable ad- 
dreſs to the whole corps ; after which they 
formed their military manceuvres with an 
eractneſs that did great credit to their care and 
attention to military diſcipline. 

Saturday 30. Orders received at Chatham 
dock yard, from the Navy Board, to enter 
one ſervant each to 36 of the moſt deſerving 
hipwrights, and four ſervants to the moſt de- 
ſerving caulkers; and any of them having 
ſons fit for apprentices, they were to be en- 
tered to their fathers in preference to any 
others, The Board alſo made a material al- 
teration in favour of the blackſmiths 1n ll the 
royal yards ; by reducing their hours of labour, 
without any material reduction of their earn- 
inge, from four in the morning till nine at 
night, to fix in the morning till eight at 
nicht. 

Thurſday, June 4. His Majeſty's bitth- 
day, who eniered his 58th year; in the 
morning the 11th Light, the Rutland, and 
Romney Fencible Dragoons, with a troop of 
Royal Horſe Artillery, marched, fully accu- 
trred, from their barracks at Canterbury to 
Barham-downs, Where the South Hants, So- 
merlet, South Devon, and Weſt York regi- 
ments of militia were drawn cut in hunour of 
the day, which was celebrated by feus de joye 
from right to left of the line, and a royal ſalute 
fromthe cannon ; with various manceuvies of 
attack and defence, by the artillery; the 
whole affording an exceeding grand and novel 
appearance, At noon a battalion of the Royal 
Aitiliery fired three grand vollies from the 
terrace in the Dunjeon- field, Canterbury, 
with great preciſion and exactneſs. In the 
evening the mayor and corporation of that city, 
pentry and principal inhabitants, met in the 
e1ildhall. and cheerfully crank the healths of 
bis Majeſty, the Queen, Prince and Princeſs 
vf Waies, &c, under a triple fire from the 
three companies of Canterbury Volunteers, 
vio notwithſtanding a beavy rain, acquitted 
themſelves in a manner credicable to their ar- 
Gur and diſcipline. 

At Ramſgate, the Volunteers were under 
ums, and fired three vollies, and the day was 
celebrated by the inhabitants with every proper 
mark of reſpect and feſtivity,. At Graveſend, 
lie Artillery Volunteers aſſembled at the 
Block-houſe Fort, and fired à royal Glute 
tim the cannon, At Maighone, there were 
public meetings of the neighbouring gentle- 


al, the mayor, jurats, cmmen-ccuncil ane 
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reſpeable inhabitants, and every token of 
loyalty and feſtivity diſplayed. At Tenterden, 
and Faverſham, the Volunteer companies teſ- 
tified their zeal and attachment, by aſſem- 
bling under arms, and performing their mili- 
try manceuvres with great credit. 

During the celebration of the dav, in the 
park of Sir Edward Knatchbull, at, Merſham, 
where the yeoman cavalry were atlembled, 
two pieces of cannoz,, not being properly 
ſpunged, accidentally went off while they 
were charging; by which Holloday and Caſtle, 
gamekeeper and waggoner to Sir Edward, 
were blown to the ground, one with the loſs 
of his right, the other his left band. This 
ſudden misfortune threw the whole company, 
which was very numerous and reſprctable, 
into the deepeſt regret ; Sir Edward Kuatchbull 
expteſſed the moli humane concern for the 
fate of two faithful ſervants, and immediately 
procured every medical aſſiſtance poſſible ; and 
further confol:d the unhappy ſufferers, with 
the aſſurance of ſupport and protection during 
th ir lives. 

Between ſeven and eight in the evening a 
Norm commenced at Canterbury, attended 
with the moiſt tremendous thunder and light= 
ning; at ten the flaſhes were uncommonly 
frequent and vivid, and the diſcharge very loud 
and almoſt incellant, attended withi a heavy 
deluge of rain and large hail.— Two ſheep and 
a lamb, belopging to Mr, Foſter, were killed 
by the ſtorm at Pluckley. 

Saturday 65. About three in the afternoon, 
came on at Chatham a very vio ent florm of 
thunder and lightning, which burſt from the 
eaſt, accompanied with torrents of rain, and 
took its courſe tothe ſouth, and was ſtationary 
near an hour in the ſouth-weſt ; it then pro- 
ceeded to the north, with accumulated horror, 
darkneſs prevailirg during the awful exhibi- 
tion, except the vivid corruſcations which 
broke forth at intervals with uncommon 
brightneſs. At five it calmly ſunk in the 
north-eaſt, - 


Wedneſdey 10. His Grace the Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, accompanied by the 
biſhop of Glouceſter, commenced his ordinary 
viſitations, and confirmations in his cioceſe, 
in the pariſh church of Sittingbourne, Thurſ- 
day he confirmed at Faverſham, dined with 
Lord and Lady Sondes, at Lees-Court, and 
Nept at Sir Edward Knatcbbull's, at Merſham- 
batch. Friday held a viſitation and confirm- 
ed in the church of Aſhford; afterwards 
continued his journey to Canterbury, two 
miles from which he was met by the Dean and 
clergy of the cathedral, and a deputation from 
the mayor and corporation of the city, and 
conducted to their zuildhall, where he 
rartook of an elegant collation of wines and 

| fruits; 
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fruits z and ſlept at the archdeacon's, Satur- 
day his Grace viſited the cathedral, and was 
received in proceſſion with the accuſtomed 
ceremonies, Sunday he preached at the ca- 
thedral, before the mayor, &c. &c, and a very 
numerous congregation, from Matt. xxii, 47s 
35, 9; and dwelt with pecoliar propriety 
n 


miſſioner's, reſpeting the houſe - carpenters 
being employed on bpard the ſhips ; though 
they had previouſly th with the Navy board 
that they ſhould be permitted to execute ſuch 
works as were to be allotted them, if certain 
privileges were granted tn the Mipwrighty, Ma 
T his agreement perfectly ſatisfied them for 1 


on | 

d force on the great uſe and importance of ſhort time ; now they wiſhed the houſe tar. of 

a religious education, in all the ranks of penters entirely taken from their work ; with cha 
ſociety 3 compared the effects of religious which deſire Commiſſioner Proby complies, gin 
enthuſiaſm in the earlier periods of chriſtianity, until he could lay their proceedings before tar 
with the philoſophical enthuſiaſm of our own the Navy Board, ul 
times, as proving equally the ſources of human Wedneſday 17. An order received by the 1$t 
miſery, whether exerted for the preſervation commiflioner of Chatham yard, trom the of ; 
of religion in an age of ſuperſtition, or for Navy Board, to diſcharge all thoſe workmen of « 
the deſtruftion of religion in an #ra of refined who were active in the prevention of the Ach 
ſpeculation and infidelity; and concluded a houſe. carpenters performing ſuch paits of by 
moſt convincing and eloquent diſcourſe of their duty as had been preſcribed ; in com- hav 
near 40 minutes, with impreſſing on the pliance with which 40 of theſe unthinking, fide 
mines of his hearers, the abſolute neceſſity of men, many of them with large families, were Lio 
the ſtrict union of religion with morality, diſmiſſ.d from their employment, tha 
Monday he held a viſitation. and delivered his 7 burſday 18. The weather ſo uncommonly 
charge to the clergy in the church of St, cold for the ſcaſon, that upwards of 100 ſheep, « 
Margaret, and afterwards ſurveyed the Kent lately ſhern, 40 belonging to Mr. Jacob, of * 
and Canterbury Hoſpital, of which his Grace Nackington, and the others to Mr. Evernden « 
is patron, and expreſſed the higheſt approbation and Mr. Curling, of St. Nicholas in Thanet, * 
[> of its healthy fituation, and its neat and were killed by its ſeverity, 6 
cleanly condition, Tueſday be entertained Friday 19. This morning a heavy gale of A 
the mayor and aldermen of Canterbury, at the wind from the northward occaſioned one of « ( 
King's Head tavern, Wedneſday he heid a the highefl tides at Whitſtaple and along that 4 
ſecond vifitation in the church of St. Mar- coaſt, ever remembered. A Swediſh vefſel, « 
garet ; there was a confirmation on this and Iden with 800 quarters of wheat, was driven c 
the two proceeding days, at the cathedial, on ſhore and ſunk, off Sheppy Point ; three .« 
Thurſday the Archbiſhop left Canterbury, and of the crew reached the land, but two of them « 
the ſame day confirmed at St, Laurence; died in a thort time, from c:/d and fatigue; « , 


Friday at Deat ; Saturday at Dover z and held 


the reſt moſt probably periſhed, as a boy who « 
a viſitation in St, James's ehutch ; Sun- 


had got up the ſhrowds was heard to call for («| 


Chatham dock-yard, aſſmbled before the cem - 


the Thame, in barges, from W oolwich de 


Graveſend, 


\, 


day confirmed at Hythe z Monday at New aſſiſtance, but the ſea ran ſo high it was im- UE 

Romney ; Teeſday at Cranbrook j Wedneſday poilible to get any boat off to the veſſel. « 

at Maidſtone, and held a viſitstion; and on Monday 22. The manſion of Stuppingtony « 

the following day returned to Lam beth, about one mile from, but within the liberty of « 

Nomber of perſons confirmed at each chm ch, Canterbury, with outbuildings, gardens, and 

Sittinghourrie 667 | Dover 567 300 acres of land, late belonging t0 Ea waid che 

Faterſham 645 | Hythe 379 Joker, eſq. were fold by aud ion to Mr. A len tur 

Aſh ford 1246 | Romney 38 Grebel, for the ſum of 9,3501. tin 

Canterbury 2207 } Cranbrook 1020 Thomas Abbutt, a private, 1n the Lanca- | 

Se. Lavtence 530 Maidftone 990 ſhire cavalry, riding upon the forge cart de- the 

1 Deal - 516 Total— $387 longing to that regiment, between Boughton cer 

| and Canterbury, the horſes ſuddenly becoming Wa 

i Friday 12. Twelve ſhip loads of foreign reſtive, he was thrown off, and the wheel he 

| wheat, which bad been ſtopped in the north paſſing over his head, be was inflantly Killed, be 

| ſeas, with cargoes amounting io between 7 and A ſoldier, at work on a new road leading piq 

$000 quarters of very good fair corn, were to Dover caſtle, digging under part of the Nat 

ſent to the London market by B. Bentham, cliff, it unexpeCtedly fell upon him, broke of 

eſq. vice-conſul and agent at the port of both his jeg and thigh bones, and cthervils th 

| Sheerneſs, , breiſed him ſo much that he died the foliow- x 

Saturday 13. In the evening, the lady of 777 Pornines 10 
Sir Toda. eee bart. 77 deines. Tueſaay 23. The encampment compine 

| member in Parliament for Canterbury, paiſ. pan Barham Down, under the command" Wy © 

ina in her carrisge along Portland-place, major-genetal Sloper, conſiſting of the ſe; 

London, the axletree broke, and the coach- lo wing regiments 4 Wh 4 

| man was pitched with great vietence from the Park of Royal one ry 

| box; the horſes tock fright, and running 1 reg. D 2 ants z ; 

1} againſt 2 poſt, overſet the carriage 3 by which 3 443 — - _ = 

i} j ; ( * ds 12 | 

> ladyſhip was feverely wounded in the Ne "7B F | Wed York - 

| | Monday 15. The fhipwrights belonging to A battalion of rogal artillery detached don " 


Graveſend, for the more. perfect inflruftion 
of the garriſons in the forts on each fide the 
er ig the complete ule of the great guns, iu 
#hich they daily practiſe, to be prepared for 
any event that may reguire their afliftance, 

Wedneſday 24. The deeiſion of a Court» 
Martial, inſtituted by the eaLof Cork, colonel, 
on the conduct of james Manley, eig. mejor, 
of the Somerſet militia, on the tollowing 
charges, 1ſt. Abſenting himfelt from the re- 
giment at Dover on the iſt of June 1795, con- 
trary to his Majeſty's expreſs regulations —24. 
Quitting the regiment: at Canterbury on the 
13th of March 1795, alter being weiuled leave 
of abſenc2 by his colonel—3d, Diſobedience 
of orders, in not returning to his duty till the 
Ich of May, though repeatedly deſireu to to do 
by Major-General Grenſield, and his colonel ; 
having been approved by his majeſty, the pre- 
fident and members re- aſſembled at the Red- 
Lion, Canterbury, and publiſhed the ſentence, 
that 

« The Court having duly conſidered the Evi- 
« dence brought forward on the part of the 
« Proſecutigp, and the Priſoner's Defence, is 
« of opisjon, that he is not guilty. of the ff 
« article of the charge, and do thezetore 8cquit 
« him of the ſame: but is of opmion, that 
« he is guilty of the ſecond and third articles 
« of the charge, ip breach of the third article 
« of the 14th ſection, and the ſecond article 
« of the 23d ſectio , of the Articles of War— 
But, in confideration that the Priſoner hes 


% already ſuffered a long and cloſe confine- 


© ment, for nearly ſix.-wzeks ; that, his errors 
« were excited by the extreme prefjure 2:4 
« extzency of his private concerns, and not 
„from any wanton ox wiltul neglect of or op- 
&.politian to Military duty and ſubordination, 
« do adjudge him to be PRIVATELY REPRI- 
* MANDED by the Preſident, in the name of 
« the Court.“ 

The major was then informed, he was diſ- 
charged from confinement z' his (word was re- 
turned, and by his Majefty's deſire, he con- 
tinues his rank in the regiment. 

The Earl of Cork, as profecutor, ſtated to 
the coart, in a written paper, the extreme cone 
cen he felt in being compelled to bring for- 
ward charges agaioft a gentleman with whom 
he had long lived in terms of friendſhip z that 
de was not aRuated by any prejudice pr priyate 
pique againſt the Major; but he conceived the 
nature of the offence to be ſuch as not to admit 
of its paſſing unnoticed ; and fincerely hoped 
te Major Would be able to aſſign ſuch reatons 
# would conVince the court it was not occa- 
honed through any diſreſpect or difobeJience. 

The Major,” on his- defence, requeſted the 
court to indulge him in the belief, that after a 
ſervice of twenty years in the regiment, with a 
character unſuſpected of duplicity, nothing but 
the moſt urgent and preſſing neceſſity, in being 
called upon by the law of chis country to attend 
n a court of juſtice, ypon buſneſs of the 
preateſt importance to his own family and pri- 
"ate concerns, could ever have induced him to 
tare given the leaſt colour of diſobedience to his 
uperiors in command, or in a fingle point to 
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Henry Lloyd, A. . feHo of Trinity college, 


1795. 

ſwerve from bis duty in the militia, which 
though allowed to be the ſafe and conftizutjonal 
detence of property in this country colleCtiyely, 


yet was never meant to preclude that proteRionp 
individually, 


PrzomoTiIoONSs, &c, 


Nicholas Gilbee, eſq. to be captain in the 
Weſt Kent militia, . 


Eqward Baiſon, gent, to be enfign in the 
Eaft Kent militia, 

John French, gent. to be lieutenant in the 
Dover volunteers, vice Dell, teſigned. 

john Bazeley, eſq c mmander of the Illuſ- 
irious man of wer, to bean admiral of his ma- 
jeſty's fleet. a | 

1he rev. John Lyxmore, prebendary of 
Canterbury; and the rev. William Cole, 
re ctit of Merſhary and prebendary of Weſt. 
mindtet, to the cegrees of Doctor in Divinicy, 
by bis gracz the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

The rev, William Welft, b. p, prebengar 
of Canterbury, by the dean and chapter of 
that cathedrel, to the vicarage of Tyſchurit, in 
Suſlex, 

ne rev, W. P. Menzies, minor canon of 
Rocheſter, to be Chaplain to the right hon. 
lod Liphinſlon. 


BinTHs, 


June 12, At Fjedville, the lady of John 
Plumptre, eſg of a daughter, 


24. At Maydeacon, the lady of Henry Ox- 
enden, elq. of a ſon and heir. 


MArxtA GES. 


May zo. At Paxbill-park in Suſſex, by ſpe- 
cial licence, the right hon. the Earl of Win. 
tert2n, to Mrs, Bodicete, of Weſterham. 

June 4 At Canterbury cathedral, Mr. W. 
Waengail, carpeatet, of Hearne, to Miſs Elj- 
z th Parker. 


15 At St. Peter's in Thanet, the rey. 


Cambridge, profeiior of Hebrew in that uni- 
verſi y, and maſter of Lynn ſchool, in Nor- 
folk, to Mifs Mockett, 


DEATHS. 


Atril7, At Gresford, in Denbighſhire, 
Mils Elizabeth Kenrick, ſiſter to the late rev. J. 
Kenrick, rector of Ripple. | 

May 28. At Faverſham, aged 68, John 
Page, ſervant to Mrs. S. Perkins, in whoſe ſer- 
vice he had lived upwards of 30 years; and 
although poor, ſupported the character of a juſt 
and honeſt man. 

29. At Dover, ſuddenly, of a paralytic 
ſtroke, Mr, T. Thomplon, wine-merchant. 

30 At Sturz, aged 55, Mr. John Tharpe, 
blackſmith, and maſter of the Red Lion at 
that place. „ 

31. At Whitſtaple, of a mortification, 
cauſed by the wound of a tharn in his foot, 
Mr. Hobday. 

Juue 1. In Beſt's. lane, Capterbury, aged 
79, Mr. Thomas Shrubſole, farrier; one of 
the oldeſt tradeſmen in that city. 

4. At Rocheſter, in his 7eth. year, Thomas 
Nightingale, eſq. formerly for many years col- 
Ii 2 leQor 
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lector of the cuſtoms in that city, and collector 
to the Trinity-houſe; brother to John Night- 
ingale, eſq. banker, in Lambard ftreet, London. 


At "Tonbridge, Mr; Joſeph Creaſy, currier 
and leathec-cutter. 


At Faverſham, 
merſham, 

_ Lately, at Rocheſter, in an advanced age, 
Mrs. Clarkſon, widow, 

5. In St. George's, Canterbury, after a long 
and painful illneſs, borne with true chriftian 
reſignation, Mrs, Jarman, widow of the late 
Mr. Thomas larman ſtaymaker. 

6. At Chatham, in an advanced age, Mr, 
W. Siſſon, one of the liners for maſt-works in 
the dock-yard, 

9. At Willeſborough-houſe, after a ſhort 
illneſs, Oliver Stephens, efq. formerly in the 
commiſſion of the peace for this county. 

13. In St. Margaret's, Canterbury, in his 
86th year, John Jackſon, efq late an alderman 
of that city. He fulfilled, as far as he was 
competent to judge, the duties of a chriſtian, 
an huſband, father, friend, and magiſtrate, 
The large property, which he had unimpeach- 
ably amafled, he liberally diſpoſed of, con- 
ſigning the bulk of it to his neareſt relatives, 
and no ſmall part of it to ſuch uſes as plainly 
proved that he kept the poor in remembrance. 
Amongft his friends and acquaintance he lett 
ſeveral memorials, - which will always make 
tnem grateful to his memory. By his will he 
bequeathed gool, fer the uſe and benefit of the 


Mrs. Taylor, of Rod- 
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Kent and Canterbury Hoſpital 3 and 16s! 
3 per cent. confolidated Bank annu'tie: 8 
truſtees, who are directed to pay, out of the di. 
vidends arifing therefrom, 201. to forty post 
perſons, of certain deſcriptions ſpecified in the 
will, living and ſettled in the pariſh of St. 
Mildred; and the ſum of 5. further gan 
thereof, to ten ſuch like poor perſons in the pi 
of St. Margaret, in the ſum of ten ſhillingy 
each. 

16. At Chatham, Mr. Wm. Mears, m-ny 
years a cahin-keeper in the dock-yard; aud 
Mr. G. Davis, butcher. 

17. At Chartham, after a long and panfu 
Illneſs, the rev. Robert Stock, upwards of 1; 
years curate of that pariſh, and vicar of Stan. 
way, in Glouceſterſhire. 

Lately, at Welt Farleigh, after a linzering 
illneſs of three years, borne with great chriſ. 
tian patienc, Mrs, Miller, wife of Mr, Giles 
Millers 

18. At Chatham, Mr. Laughlan Maclean, 
many years maſter of the Globe tavern there, 
but who had retired, 

19. AtBeal, the lady of Thomas Hulton, 
eſq. captain in the Eaſt Norfolk militia, 

At Dover, Mr. John Hodges, butcher, 

20. At Lyminge, aged 73, Mr. Charles 
Fearne Sawkins. 

21. In Beſt's lane, Canterbury, Mr. Tho, 
Shrubſole, farrier. 

25. At Dover, Capt. — Roe, of the 
American brig William, repairing there, 


Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


—— 


June 1. f June 8. | June 18. June 22, | 
„. n, &o $6: 8.4 bs ©: $e; tbe 

Beef, - perſcore - [8 o 9 68 6 9 69 o 9 6]9 6 10 0 
Mutton, per pound -=jJo 5 o 60 5to 60 6 o bElo 64 © 7 
Beef, - per ſtone [3 6 4 3 0 3 83 4 4 4|3 $ 4 4 
Mutton, per ſtone- 3 6 4 3 4 4 4 o 4 $]4 o 5 © 
Lamb, - per ſtone [4 © 5 6 | 40 6 $]4:0-6-.314:; 4-5... 
Veal, der fone: = [4:3 „ 014-6” 6-019 6: $6:014%4 $5 4 
Pork, per ftone - [4 © 4 33 4 4 o|4 0 a 814 oO 4 8 


Head of Cattle, fold each Day. 


Beaſts, about 1,600 1,300 1,200 1,300 
| SO 12,000 7,000 7,500 6,000 
Lambs - » += <= 1, 500 1, 5co 1,500 1,00 
Prices of Tallow in London. 
| June 1. | June 8. June 18. June 22. 1 
Per Cwt. PE EI, ©. hb. 0-14. $: «44+ #48 
Town Tallow « 660 0 o 057 6 0058 6 0 5580 200 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 53 0 53 o[53 58 0530 58 0 [53 0 58 0 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 56 0056 5% 6 9 56 o0O 
Stuff - - »- 136 0 49 035 0 51 035 0 500.135 © 50 Oy 
Gives - Z -j 90 oofg90o oof'go oo|6$06. 0:0 
. Good Dregs » =} 0.075.800 63 k9..00.1 9-0 o ol 


Average Price at Clare, St. Fames's, and Whitechapel Markets. 
s. d. 


8 


Per Stone of 8lb. 12 7 


85 


141 2 d. 
e 
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Average Prices of Meat, 
By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 


From May 23 to June 13. 
INLAND COUNTIES. 


| 


May 23.\May. 10. June 6. June 13. 
rt F 4. 3s d. 3. 4. | 5. 4.5. . 
h Middleſex 4 „naar 
85 Surry — — - - | 67 $ | 65 4 69 10 70 8 
Hertford + ” * »:|i'64-..--9 465: 4105 eee e 
ny Bed ford - - » || 64 5 | 64 91 64 1164 11 | 
0 Huntingdon — - » \\ 6x 661 6161 10 62 9 
Northampton - - » 161 23{0r; 3163 9103 
ol Rutland s 0 -']' 6x. --0 | 66: .:6:] 66 ses © 
15 Leiceſter - - « |i.-66-:3-} 66:43:41 68 8 | 09-. '20 
BY Nottingham * 4 „ 2 | 71 10|73} 7174 10 
| Derby = — - -1; 70-.41:98 4174. 06199 4 
ng Stafford «+ - a ” | 70 8 1.904173 $5194 6 
Al. Salop - - - i bg 9 09- 373-4171 v4 
er Hereford +» . „e nn neee 
Worceſter = - || 67 s | 67 6 | 68 9 70 5 
a, Warwick 4 * | 71 5 | 72 2 173 32017 4 
* Wilts — — - 56 10 | 67. -$.1 $9. 2] ©. -- BY 
Perks - — — „e 405: e ne 
oy Oxford « — 2 5 6 3 62-2 1-03 18 
Bucks - - || 654-0] 64: 864 76% 10 
. Brecon - s 8 » || 66 © 66 e | 68 0170 4 
5 Montgomery — — » 11.70 4 een 01 78-24 
"Ba Radnor -+« - — „166 2 „ 4 -:& {70 iS 
MARITIME COUNTIES, | 
= Diſt, C Eflex +» - - - 11:69 63 068 370 10 
I = - - - - ii 63 9 64 664 663 © 
Fn Suſſex = - - » || Go 463 4164 $8] 64 6 | 
Bs g Lenne - - - 1:66 $1 66 11x:4.65. - 9.168 4&1] 
Cambridge - -  j{ 61 13] 59 41 U:.94 09 | 
3 - Norfolk - - - i163 6 63 964 10 63 1 | 
RH Log - - - 1162 $1 62 11 | 04 48 9 
+ vor - - - | 6x. 7 1 05 2 } 04.22 | ©8-- 30 
—.— © E 5 6 60 865 8$|69 3 
5 7 Northumberland - — | £7- --06 | $7 81 "$8... 3-1.38. © 
6 ä - - 2169 1170 117 0 73 3 
Weſtmorcland +» — 2170 071 ii. 
Lancaſter - - - i174: 3176 14479: 5179 © 
Cheſter - . 2177 4191 11732 4173 4 
Flint - - 2170 447 869 9180 o 
Denbigh - - » 168 $194: $193 - F499. 83 
8 <4 Angleſea - = s 1] aw er {one wn „ 
Carnarvon - - = \| 66. $190: 0 | 69 8470 8 
Merioneth — - - [[6g 170 1072 675 21 
Cardigan - - „63 263 ⁵ 363 01 63 3 
0 Pembrolce — — r ET -S109-.3 
9 } Carmarthen - - =:{1 c$ . $j.60 : ©] 62 13-} 6s 0 
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ESSAY ON THE END OF THE WORLD. 


BY JOHN WATKINS, 


te Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur aFore tempus, 
«© Quo mare, quo tellus, correptague regia Cœli 
„% Ardeat, et mundi moles ozcrola laboret.“ 


HAT this world was nat created 

to be eternal, is founded upon 

the plaineſt principles of rea/on, toge- 
mer with the ſuffrages of profane 
ind facred antiquity.— We ſee that 
every thing material is mutable, and 
therefore are warranted to conclude, 
that the material. world in toto will not 
endure for ever in its preſent con- 
ſtitution, But this is farther proved 
rom the general conſent of antiquity. 
The future di/olution of the world was 
a very common doctrine among the 
d Greeks, the Pheenicians, the 
tsyptians, the Chaldeans, the Ara- 
bians, the Indians, and the Romans; 
and not only of theſe, buteven of the 


Seythians, and the barbarous nations 


of the North.“ Now it will not be 
denied, 1 believe, that traditional 
doctrines, when they are very an- 
cient and univerſal too, ſuch as the 
preſent, are on thoſe accounts of very 
Heat reſpectability: and if not re- 
pugnant to reaſon, go far to challenge 
dur credence, though they may have 
o farther evidence in their favour. 
* Strabo, : 


Vol, III. No. 24. K k 


Ovin. Mr. 
But here we have anothor and a 
much more conſiderable plea, in 
proof of the world's future diſſolution, 
and that is the evidence of Divine Re- 
vekition. Holy David, in a devo- 
tional addreſs to God, thus emphati- 
cally ſpeaks; „“ Of old haſt thou laid 
« the foundation of the Earth, and 
« the Heavens are the work of thy 
% hands. They ſhall periſi, but thou 
«© ſhalt endure : yea all of them thall 
« wax old like a garment ; as 2 
« yeſture ſhalt thou c4ange them, 
« and they ſhall be changed. But 
« thou art the ſame, and thy years 
« ſhall have no end.” Pl. 102. v. 25. 
And the ſublime Prophet ſpeaks juſt 
as fully, and no leſs elegantly ; © Lift 
% np your eyes unto the Heavens, 
&« (i. e. the Hebrew expan/um, or at- 
„% moſphere) and look upon the 
« Earth beneath; for the Heavens 
&« ſhall vaniſh away like ſmoke, and 
« the Earth ſhall wax old like a gar- 
« ment; and they that dwell therein 
« ſhall die in like manner.” Ifaiah 
$1. v. 6.— And our bleſſed Saviour, 
who came into the «orld to lead 


mankind 


C - 
r 
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mankind in the way of truth, de- 
clares, that“ Heaven and Earth ſhall 
„% paſs away, but his word ſhall not 
« paſs away.” Matt. 24. v. 35. And 
the great apoſtle St. Paul ſays, „the 
Jaſhion (a#npa, form, appearance, or 
« ſcheme) of this world paſſeth 
« away.” 1. Cor. 7+ v. 31,—Andin a 
much more particular manner doth 
the Apoſtle St. Peter ſpeak of this 
event: © The Heavens and the 
« Earth which are now, by the ſame 
« word, are kept in ſtore, reſerved 
« unto fire againſt the day of judg- 
„ ment and perdition of ungodly 
« men. The day of the Lord will 
4% come as a thief in the night; in 
« the which, the Heaven thall paſs 
„ away with a great noiſe, and the 
% Elements ſhall melt with fervent 
«© heat; the Earth alſo, and the 
«« works that are therein ſhall be 
„ burned up.“ 2 Peter, 7. v. 10. 
Surely to every impartial, truly 
reaſonable mind, theſe evidences muſt 
* appear weighty and inconteſtible 
proofs of the world's future diſſolution. 
It is to be conſidered alſo, that 
theſe are pofitive proofs of the truth 
of this doctrine; whereas thoſe who 
affect to diſbelieve it, have nothing 
but vague conjectures, abſurd con- 
cluſions drawn from no premiſes, 
and ſilly remarks, though dreſſed in 
philoſophic language on the nature 
and conſtitution, the formation and an- 
tiguity of the Earth ; all which dil- 
quiſitions, however laboured, tend 
to no higher proof than this, that 
perhaps the world may be eternal. But 
as we have reaſons enough to believe 
the contrary, and thoſe reaſons con- 
firmed by the beſt of authorities, we 
have firm ground whereon to eſta- 
bliſh our Vati in this matter, and not 
only to conclude that the whole pre- 
ſent ſtate of things ſhall be reduced 
once more to a Chaos, but likewiſe 
inducements to make enquiries into 
the means and time of this important 
event, This pleaſing taſk ſhall be the 
ſubject of the preſent efſiay. 
As to the meaxs of the world's 
final di ſolution, reaſon and obſerva- 
tion point out but two elements pow. 
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certain, becauſe we are aſſured that 


Fire contained in the central part J 


erful enough for that purpoſe, / 
and Fire, Now that the firſt of theſs 
is capable of deſtroying the w i; 


it hath already done ſo, from profane 
and ſacred teſtimonies. But it did 
not then, nor can it ever reduce the 
World to ſuch an abſolute Chari, 
ſtate as that into which the world 
ſhall finally fall; and therefore 
Reaſon concurs with Revelation, in 
pointing out Fire as the proper inſtru. 
ment of accompliſhing this event 
But though Fire is the element de. 
tined for this work, yet from what 
ſource this will proceed, is a ſubjet 
of conjecture; the ſcriptures having 
aſſerted nothing poſitively upon the 
point. 

Some have ſuppoſed that out 
Planet will be deſtroyed by too nes 
an approach to the Sun; but to thi 
there are very conſiderable, and 
indeed inſurmountable objections, 
The diſtance between the Sun and the 
Earth, (which is, at leaſt, more than 
54,000,000 miles) is much too great 
to render this ſuppoſition even pro- 
bable ; beſides, we have no reaſons 
to believe that the Sun is any nearer 
to us now, that it was ſome thouſand 
years ago, which it ought to be ac- 
cording to this hypotheſis ; unleſs ue 
are to imagine that the Sun will, one 
day, acquire a greater force of atH. 
tion, and ſo forcibly draw the Ea 
towards it; but this is an abſurdity 
too big for credence. This notion s 
alſo contrary to what the Scriptures 
have foretold, concerning the c. 
flagration of the world; which, a0 
cording to them, will be in a vel) 
ſudden manner; whereas the EAI 
even though it ſhould travel with the 
greateſt imaginable velocity, would 
be yet many years ere it could arte 
at the Sun. | 

Others are of opinion that ov! 
world will be deſtroyed by an erup- 
tion of fire from its own bowe"; 
ſimilar to thoſe eruptions occalionel 
by Volcanoes, or burning mou 
tains. This hypotheſis is founded di 
the ſuppoſition that there is a ma 
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he Globe, and of which, indeed, 
there are very conſiderable proofs. 
The heat which is at the bottom of 
|| deep mines, and that in the very 
oldeſt climates and ſeaſons, ſhews 
plainly, that there muſt be ſome ſub- 
erraneous Fire, which diffuſeth heat 
tough all the interior parts of the 
karth. And this is farther proved 
{om thoſe violent concuſſions called 
Farthquakes, the moſt rational ſolu- 
tion of which Phænomena ſeems to 
be, that the ſubterranean Fire, re- 
quiring vent to extrude 1ts ſuperfluous 
matter, forces its way to the ſurface, 
and either diſcharges its lava by 
means of a Folcano, or breaks out a 
dew cavity for that purpoſe. The 
Tierme, or hot baths and ſprings 
are, likewiſe, evidently owing to the 
ame cauſe, which is evinced by their 
becoming warmer during earth- 
quakes, than at other times. But 
though all this ſuthciently proves that 
there 1s ſuch a thing as a Central Fire 
within the Earth, yet it remains to 
be conſidered, whether the future 
emflagration will be cauſed by the 
ons Fire's breaking its boundaries, and 
rec extending its fury towards the ſurface. 
ande And this will be found improbable, 
ac. becauſe the Central Fire muſt be cir- 
ne cumſcribed within very narrow 
one bounds, and occupy a ſpace which 
„r. proportion to the dimenſions of 
* the whole Globe can be but as one to 
dit wenty; it muſt be too ſmall and too 
on 588 much circumſcribed, therefore, to 
ute deſtroy fo ſuperior a body. And as 
6. this is improbable, ſo is it impoſſible; 
40. be the Earth is of too denſe a nature 
very ©2 be acted on by fo inconſiderable a 
ie as tit; and again, the fea and 
the other fluids are vaſtly more than 
ould ſufficient to quench it, although it 
110 would actually break forth towards 
he ſurface. 

our As therefore, neither of theſe y- 
ru: ee, will properly account for this 
eli event, let us fee what will do fo 
agreeable to the principles of reaſon, 
and the predictions of ſcripture. It 
vill be found on enquiry, I believe, 
that nothing carries more ſuſpicious 
marks of this nature than a Comet or 
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blazing Star; nothing ſeems bettet 
adapted to produce lach a dreadful 
circumſtance ; and therefore ſome 
of the greateſt writers of our nation* 
have delivered it as their opinion, 
that a Comet will be the inſtrument of 
this great cataſtrophe. But to ſhew 
the greater probability of this, it will 
be neceſſary to conſider the nature 
and motion of a Cornet. 

A Comet is a ſolid, opaque, ſphe- 
rical body, like the Planets, and 
performs a revolution round the Sur 
in an eliptical orbit, the Sun being 
in one of the focz of this orbit: its 
motion, however, is not confined 
within the Zodiac, for the ſeveral 
cometary orbits incline to the Ecliptic 
in various directions. 

The antients, and particularly 
Ariſtotle, conjectured the Comet to 
be nothing more than aerial vapours, 
or fiery echalations in the atmoſphere. 
Time and obtervation have, however, 
proved that they are ſolid bodies, re- 
volving in ſtated periods in the Plane. 
tary ſyſtem, though ſome of their 
orbits extend vaſtly beyond the orbit 
ot Saturn. | 

It will be obvious that a Comer in 
its perilelion or approach to the Sun, 
muſt acquire an amazing degree of 
heat, and indeed when it arrives at 
the focus ot its orbit, its heat is pro- 
digioutly great. Sir Iſaac Newton, in 
the obſervations he made on the 
Comet which appeared in 1680, 
found, that when in its perihelion, 
its heat compared to that of ours in 
Midſummer, was 28,000 to 1. Now 
it being known from experiment that 
the heat of boiling water is about three 
times as great as that of our hotteſt 
earth in midſummer; and that the 
heat of red-hot iron is about three or 
four times as great as that of boiling- 
water; it is juſtly concluded, that 
the heat of the above Comet in its 
perihelion, muſt be near two thouſand 
times as great as that of red-hot iron. 
Hence it follows that a body ſo im- 
menſely hot muſt be a very long pe- 
riod in cooling; accordingly the 
ſame great Philoſopher computes 
* Particularly Newton, Halley, and Whiſton, 
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that a globe of red-hot iron, exactly 
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of a Comet to our globe, quantities te. 


of the bigneſs of our Earth, would of thoſe fiery particles would fil pt 
not be cold in leſs. than ffry thouſand into our atmeſphere, ſo as fully to ve. 

years; if then the Comet be ſuppoſed rify the prophetic deſcription. an 
to cool one hundred times as faſt as Another en will be the obſcurz. m 
red-hot iron, vet as its heat was two tion of the Sun and the Moon, and the ca 
thouſand times greater, (ſuppoſing it Stars falling from Heaven ; accordins Wi. dc 
to be of the ſame (ize as our Earth) to the expreſs words of our Lord, ve 


it would not be cool in a million of = 
yenr cs. : 40 


The Sun ſhall be darkened, and the E: 
Moon thall not give her Jig, and tu 


This being the caſe, it proves how 
very dangerous the appulſe of ſuch 
an intenſel hot body would be to 
our Zarth, or to any of the Planetary 
worlds, whether the Comet be in its 
aſcent from, or deſcent to the Sun; 
for with the heat which it muſt un- 
doubtedly have in either caſe, it 
would inevitably reduce the planet to 
a cinder. | 
As we fee, therefore, that a Comer 
is fully capable of producing fuch an 
event as the Conflagration of the 
World; let us next examine whether 
ſuch a circumſtance as the near ap- 
proach of a Comet would produce 
fuch ſigns as the Scriptures have fore- 
told ſhall certainly diſtinguiſh that 


event. The i /ign will be an uni- 
verſal Earthquake, or a violent concuſ- 


ſion of the whole globe; that“ the 
&« mountains ſhall be thrown down, 
“ and the ſteep places thall fall, and 
« every wall ſhall fall tothe ground.” 
' Exzek. 38. v. 29, 20,—Now from the 
approach of a Comet to the Earth, 
ſuch a ſhock would certainly be the 
conſequence; for agreeable to the 
laws of gravitation, a Comet coming 
near to a Planet will draw it from 
that plane, wherein it before moved, 
which removal muſt certainly occa- 
ſion a violent commotion in the bod 

ſo removed. The /econd fign will be 
an * overflowing rain, hailſtones, 
&« fire and brimſtone.” Ibid. v. 22. 
And this js reaſonably accounted for, 
from the conſideration of the nature 
of a Comet's atmoſphere, which ap. 
pears to be a large pellucid body, en- 
tirely covering the nucleus or lower 
part of the Comer, which atmoſphere 
15 filled with quantities of opaque or 
earthly particles. Hence it muſt 
follow, that on the too near approach 


fea likewiſe, through ſuch an im- 


„ ths Stars thall Fall from Header, c0 


* and the powers of Heaven hall be be 
„ thaken,” (i. e. the atmoſphere wa 
ſhall be in agitation, reſembling the WI © 
diſcord of the ocean.) Matt. 24. v. 29. 
Now it is very remarkable that ac] 
approach to the Earth, would cer. WW N 
tainly and exactly fulfil this predic. ct 
tion. For if a Comet comes in the ſy. 0 
zigial line of the Sun and the Ear, b 
though its viſual diameter ſhould not t 
be ſo large, it would nevertheleß WI » 
abate conſiderably the /olar lig. 3 
And when its atmoſpherical darkness it 
is conſidered, as likewiſe the denſity WM 
of our own atmoſphere filled with the t 
Cometary matter, then ſurely the Sun 

and Moon muſt be viewed very dimly, k 
if at all, through ſuch a caliginou WM 7 
medium. And in this ſtate of the t 
Earth and its atmeſphere, great num. 0 
bers of vapours and fiery exhalations 7 
muſt abound, which may, agreeably 


enough to common ſpeech, be called 
falling ftars. 

Another gn which nature will 
ſhew immediately antecedent to this 
event, will be a great and violent 
commotion in the fluid parts of our 
globe, The fea and the waves 
„ roaring.” Luke 21. v. 25. This 
alſo would be the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of a Comet's approach to the 
Earth. For, if a body ten or twelve 
times larger than the moon, was to 
approach as nigh to us as her orb, 
or about 237,000 miles; then, ac- 
cording to the law of gravitation, the 
ſea would be ten or twelve times 
more affected, and the rides ſo much 
higher than now they ever are; the 


menſe heat, muſt be in a great fer- 
-ment or boil, and at length entirely 
evaporated, leaving the Ear. — 

- al 
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ready to take Fire on the nearer ap- 
proach ot its terrible enemy. 7 

When, therefore, a body of ſuch 
an awful appearance, and terrific 
magnitude, came near enough to 
cauſe any of theſe phanomena, un- 
doubtedly there will follow an uni- 
verſal panic in the inhabitants of the 
Earth, which is foretold in the Scrip- 
tures as another Sign to precede the 
conflagration of the World ; there (hall 
be“ a diſtreſs of nations with per- 
« plexity ; men's hearts failing them 
« for fear, and for looking after 
« thoſe things which are coming 
« upon the earth.“ Luke 21. v. 26. 
Now, although the above figns would 
certainly precede the approach of a 
Comet, yet conſidering that thoſe 
bodies fly with the greateſt velocity, 
the appearance of thele phænomina 
would be very ſoon followed by the 
arrival of the miniſter of deſtruction 
itſelf, ſo as perfectly to agree with the 
ſcriptural account of the /udderne/s of 
the event. 

Confidering then how agreeable 
both to reaſon and ſcripture this hy- 
potheſis is, I think we may readily 
take 1t up as our belief, till a better 
offers, that a Comet will be the inſti u- 
ment, in the hand of the Almighty, to 
reduce this World to a C avs, . 

There are many of opinion that 
the World will be completely de- 
ſtroyed, or annihilated in the laſt fre; 
but this appears to be repugnant to 
reaſon; for it is not the property of 
fre to annihilate, but only to change 
the forms and qualities of bodies. 
Nor does Scripture give any real 
ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition ; it 
does, indeed, ſay that the * preſent 
4 ſcene of things ſhall be deſtroyed 
“ and paſs away,” 1 Cor. 7. v. 31. 
But, ſurely, all this may very well 
be, and yet the Morld not be totally 
deſtroyed or annihilated. It is molt 
reaſonable to conclude, therefore, 
that by the deſtruction of the World 18 
meant not its annihilation, but only 
its ruin, the deſlruction of its beauty and 
magnificence, the reducing it to its 


primceval Chaos; that the fabric which 


once ſhone in the univerſe with the 


* 
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approbation of the Deity, as being 
very good, and afforded an habita- 
tion to an innumerable multitude of 
generations of animals, will then be. 
come a wild waſte of ruins, an heap 
of matter without form, order or 
beauty ; ſo that over ſuch a ſcene 
we may well take up our lamentation 
nearly in the words of the pathetic 
Jewiſh Prophet: © How doth the 
% World lie ſolitary that was full of 
« people! How is ſhe became as a 
„ widow | She that was great in the 
&« Univerſe, and Princeſs among the 
„ Planetary Orbs! how is ſhe become 
e tributary and deſalate. Lam. 1. v. 1, 

Having ſeen, by anticipation as it 
were, the world in ruins, and aſ- 
ſigned the maſt probable cau/e thereof, 
it may now be deemed a neceſſary 
point to enquire, when this event will 
take place. 

Hiſtory 1nforms as, that the Chal- 
deans not oaly maintained that the 
F014 would finally be deſtroyed by 


fire, but even pretended to fix the 


time, when this would happen, by 
the help of aſtronomical calculations, 
Theſe appear, however, to have 
been founded rather on the very weak 
foundation of aſtrological vanity, 
thoſe upon the grounds and rules of 
true ſcience: for they concluded that 
if all the planets ſhould be in con- 
junction in Capricorn, there would 
inevitably follow a great deluge on 
the earth: and, on the contrary, 
when they ſhould be in the Sign 
Cancer, then the final conflagration 
would be the certain event. But 
ſuch inferences, ſo raſhly drawn from 
ſuch circumſtances, are too great to 
be granted, in this uubeheving age, 
when the aſtrological art and its pre- 


ſumptuous predictions are in ſo very 


little repute. For, how abſurd muſt 
it be 10 ſuppoſe, that the planets 
ſhould be drawn up 1n battle array 
againſt their poor companion the 
Earth? And from whence ſhould 
they, being apaque bodies of the ſame 
nature as our globe, acquire the 
means to pour ſuch tremendous deſ- 
truction thereon, as a deluge of 
water, or an overflowing mals of fire? 

| Beſides, 
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Befides, when we conſider the diſ- 
tances of the planets from our Earth, 
that of Venus, which is the neareſt, 
being, at the leaſt diſtance, 5,585 of 
the Earth's ſemi-diameters, or about 


22,060, 7 50 miles; and that of Saturn, 


the fartheſt, being not leſs than 
I 7 5,670 of the Earth's ſemi-diameters, 
or about 693,996, 500 miles; this 
ſhews how impoſiible it it, that they 
ſhould have any influence at all upon 
our planet. 

The moon, indeed, being a ſecon— 
dary planet, and not above fixty of 
the Earth's ſemi-diameters diſtant 
from us, or about 237,000 miles, 
has, according to the law of gravita- 
tion, and from ſenſible experience, 
a very powerful influence on the fluid 
part of our globe; ſtill, however, 
not ſo great as at any time to cauſe a 
deluge; and it is abſolutely ;mpofſi- 
ble, that ſhe ſhould ever have any 
ſuch influence as to cauſe a con- 
flagration, 


[To be concluded next month.] 
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N the 6th year of Henry the 
VIIIth, the wages of ſervants, in 
huſbandry, are again regulated, as 
are the hours they ſhall work, have 
for their meals and ſleep; and by the 
twenty-ſecond of the ſame reign, 
juſtices of the peace are impowered to 
licence, under their ſeals, ſuch poor, 
aged, and impotent perſons, to beg 
within a certain precinct, as they 
ſhall think to have moſt need, and 
if any beg, without ſuch licence, he 
ſhall be whipped or elſe ſet in the 
ſtocks ; and a vagabond taken beg- 
ging ſhall be whipped, and then {worn 
to return to the place where he was 
born, or laſt dwelt, for the ſpace of 
three years, and there put himſelf to 
labour. 


All the other parliamentary regu- 


Thus much for the aſtrological 
judgment of the Chaldeans; which 
may ſerve, likewiſe, to confute al 
the other pretenſions of that art con- 
cerning future events in general, and 
the end of the world in particular, 
For, ſome have attempted to deter. 
mine it by a pretended revolution of 
the fixed fars, which are now known 
to be ſo many ſuns placed in the 


bo 
center of ſeveral planetary ſyſtems; tin 
and, conſequently, perform no re. wh 
volution at all, but each, as our by 
Sun, turns only on its own axis. The ge 
neareſt of thoſe lar bodies, liktwiſe, ro! 
being found from obſervation, to be pa 
not leſs than 486, ooo, ooo, ooo miles, of 
this ſhews how impoſſible it is that e. 
they ſhould have any influence on ap 
other bodies at fo ypſt a diſtance, le 
Let us here leave, they, theſe fictions a0 
of ſcience, (if it deſerves ſo honour- n 
able a name) and proceed to examine C( 
what prophecies there are Concerning m 
the time of this great cataſtrophe. b 


— — 


— 
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lations which reſpe& the poor l. 
bourers, between the interval of this 
laſt mentioned act, and thoſe of the 
28th, and the 31ſt years of the ſame 
reign ; the firſt of which veſted the 
{maller monaſteries, and the laſt 
diſſolved the whole ſtructure of mo- 
naſtic inſtitution, and veſted all their 
eſtates in the crown, may be found in 
a Capitular of, ſtatute 29th, Henry 
VIII. cap. 25, which directed, that 
all governors of ſhires, cities, hamlets, 
pariſhes, &c. ſhall find and keep every 
aged, poor, and impotent perſon, 
which was born or dwelt three years 
within the ſame limit, by way of 
voluntary and charitable alms, in 
every of the ſame cities, pariſh, 
&c. with ſuch convenient alms as ſhall 
be thought meet by their Giſcrevon 
0 
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(a as none of them ſhall be compel- 
led to go openly begging. And alſo 


hall compel every ſturdy vagabond 


to be kept in continual labour, 
Children under 14 years of age, and 
above five, that live in idleneſs, and be 
taken begging, may be put to ſervice 
by the governors of cities, towns, &c. 
to huſbandry or other cratts or Ja- 
bours. A vagabond ſhall, the firſt 
time be whipped and ſent to the place 
where he was born, or laſt dwelled, 
by the ſpace of three years, there to 
get his living, and if he continue his 
roguiſh life, he ſhall have the upper 
part of the griſtle of his right ear cut 
off, and if, after that, he be taken 
wandering in idleneſs, or doth not 
apply to his labour, or is not in 
ſervice with any maſter, he ſhall be 
adjudged and executed as a felon ; 
no perſon ſhall make any open or 
common dole, nor ſhall give any 
money in alms, but to the common 
boxes and common gatherings, in 
every pariſh, on pain of forteiting 
ten times as much ; unlawful games 
are alſo prohibited. 

Theſe, as far as they reſpect the 
ſubject of this inquiry, are the lead- 
ing points, in which the Jegiſlature of 
other times interfered in the regu- 
lations of the rights, claims, and 
conduct of that claſs of the com- 
munity, whoſe only property is their 


| perſonal ſtrength, and whoſe fole 


employment through lite, 15 hard 
labour ; but there alſo exiſted a de- 
ſcription of fellow ſubjects, whole 
rights were ſtill- more circumſcribed, 
and the exiſtence of which claſs of 
men in this ifland, is, much to the 
honour of the preſent age, proved at 
this day only by the page of hiſtory, 
and ſuch notices as are preſerved in 
the black lettered law books of paſt 
times, 

They were called villains; the 
word has reſpect to the nature of the 
tenure and the locality of their ſervices, 
rather than to any particular ideas of 
diſgrace, which were attached to 
their perſons; villani quia villa 
adſcripti, ſays Lord Coke; they were 
in ſome inſtances the property 
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of the lord, were transferred like 
other property; and that particular 
deicription of them called villains in 
groſs, were in many reſpects in a 
ſimilar ſituation to thoſe Africans, 
who are objects of our commerce, 
and tranſported tothe Weſt Indies, but 
it appears, from Littelton's Tenures, 
that their perſonal ſafety was guarded, 


and no inſtances are to be found 


where they were exempted from the 
general benefit of the laws of their 
country, unleſs where the laws and 
cuſtoms, of a particular tenure, in- 
terfered, and reduced them, in thoſe 
inſtances, almoſt to a ſtate of ſlavery 
it may be preſumed, therefore, that 
in all other reſpects they had an equal 
claim with the reſt of our fellow- 
ſubjects, to a compenſation for their 
labour, while they were able to 
do any, and when they were in- 
capacuated, they then claimed from 
the hand of charity equally with their 
neighbours. 

At this period, ſo intereſting to the 
feelings of all Engliſh Proteſtants ; 
when that vaſt ſuperſtructure of Papal 
influence and grandeur, reared on the 
foundation of fear and ſuperſtition, 
which had exiſted ſo many centuries, 
fell, as it were by the magic touch of 
Henry VIII. to the ground; and an 
edifice more conſonant to the prin- 
ciples of ſober piety and good ſenſe 
aroſe in its ſtead : let us pauſe a 


while, and reflect on the different 


ſituations the poor were in, both 
with reſpect to their wants and 
demands on ſociety ten, and that 
{tation which they now bold; the 
contraſt will appear ſtriking, and 
ſome uteful reflections may ariſe. 
from it. 

Their wages had uniformly hither- 
to bornea proportion tothe neceflaries 
of life; and that ſuch proportion 
might be preſerved independent of 
the capricious or ſelfiſh will of an 
intereſted maſter, the price of labour 
had frequently been regulated by the 
legiſlature, which had alſo paid a 
conſtant attention to the prices of 
proviſions; and all the neceſſaries of 
life had been attainable hitherto 

throughout 
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throughout the whole period which 
has been ſubject to our review (except 
in times of caſual dearth), by a pro- 
portion of labours which left a ſurplus 
for accidents or illneſs; but at the 
ſame time that the legiſlature had 
this equitable attention to their inte- 
reſts, it enforced the necellity of 
labour and employment, by corporal 
puniſhments of the idle and wanderer, 
and by reſtraining the hand of 
charity from giving perſons of {uch 
deſcription any affiſtance. 

Through the ſame æra we alſo find 
that the infirm, the aged, and the 
unpotent, had no Iona claims for 
aſſiſtance from ſociety, except on that 
portion of the pofieſhons of the 
eccleſiaſtics which has been alluded 
to, and which ſeems to have been 
adequate, under the management of 
the clergy, to the demand on it; and 
the jealouſy of the legiſlature, leſt 
the attempt made by the monaſteries 
on that fund, by the appropriation 
of the great tithes to themſelves, 
might in the end divert it from-its 

roper application, is very apparent, 
by that act of Parliament which paſl- 
ed in the 15th of Richard II. and was 
confirmed by the 4th of Henry LV. 

It may poſſibly ſeem ſtrange that 
this portion of the church revenues, 
which appears to have been the 

roperty of the poor, ſhould never 
— been confirmed to them by de- 
crees in Chancery, as the Chancellor 
has the ſuperintendance of all the cha- 
ritable eſtates in the kingdom; but 
it is apprehended that the wonder 


may ceaſe, on recollecting that as 


yet the poor had no legal guardians 
of their property, no name by which 
they could ſue, and that what was the 
concern of all was the particular 
buſineſs of no individual; and that 
poverty totally prevented any appli- 
cations to the courts of Chancery or 
law, until the 11th of Henry VII. and 
then permiſſion to ſue in forma 
_ pawyperis was left in the diſcretion of 
the Chancellor; and that the Chan- 
cellors, from the conqueſt until Sir 
Thomas More obtained the ſeals in 
the year 1530, were almoſt uniformly 
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clergymen, conſequently parties inte. 
reſted ; and that the clergy, likewiſe 
through the remaining part of this 
century had at times the poſſefiicn 
of the ſeals; and until the days of 
Lord Verulam, no regular ſyſtem 
prevailed in the practice of the court, 
and decrees were, even in his time, 
obtained by favour or gift, and nc: 
always on equitable, or conſcientious 
principles. 

Another circumſtance wel] de. 
{erves our notice; the luxuries of life 
were hitherto but little, if at all, in 
ute among the poor ; no deleterious 
ſnutf or tobacco, no debilitating tea, 
no liquid fire, commonly called vin, 
or ſpirits ; thoſe banes of health and 
morals, thoſe ſure deftroyers of the 
conſtitutions of the preſent, and of the 
rifing generations; and it is late in 
the period that we find any mention 
made of ale-houſes, receptacles of 
vice and immorality! from whence 
the modern financier drains the ſubject 
of a confiderabie revenue, and at the 
lame time the poor of their property, 
conſtitution, and morals. 

Manufactures had alſo made but 
little progreſs among us, which, 
however they may inrich indivt- 
duals, or increaſe the ſources of our 
commerce, are, .to the Jabouring 
poor, when they are the means of 
congregating them to work in parties, 
or are introductory of ſedentary em- 
plovinent, moſt ſerious evils; in as 
much, as they are by long experi- 
ence found to affect, moſt materially, 
the health and morals of thoſe em- 
ployed in them ; and when, which 
has happened in many places, they 
leave the pariſhes which have, for 4 
time, been their reſidence, for ma- 
nufactures are naturally defultory, 
thoſe pariſhes are left in miferable 
poverty and hapleſs wretchednels, 

The means of intercourte with po- 
pular cities were alſo leis obvious, of 
conſequence all thoſe crimes, which 
being committed in a crowd, ma” 
eſcaye cenſure, were leſs practiſed; 
and that evil example, which is al. 
ways to be found where many idle 
people are aſſembled, was leſs * 

their 
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ewes; beſides, the moral conduct of 
the individual was more under the 
uidance of the eccleſiaſtical director 
of this conſcience, during the exiſt- 
ence of the Roman Catholic perſua- 
fon, which circumſtance muſt be al- 
lowed to have been a cauſe of ſtricter 
moral conduct among the poor, than 
at preſent prevails. | 
t has been already | hinted, that 
the 4. ry on of the kingdom, par- 


a ticularly among the lower claffes of 
0 ſociety, has confiderably increaſed 
1 ſince the abolition of monaſteries; 
; and that whatever alms they then re- 
| ceived from thoſe ſocieties of regular 
: clergy, as well as the crumbs that fell 
i from the tables of the opulent, who 
e now expend their incomes in cities, 
a and places of public reſort, are at 
1 preſent withdrawn ; and the very nu- 
1 merous poor of this kingdom, are, at 
f preſent, left a very heavy burthen on 
e the landed property alone; while 
* manufactures and commerce enjoy a 
e conſiderable portion of the benefit 
v, ariſing from their labour. _ 

At the ſame time, a principle de- 
ut ſtructive to the rights, and particu- 
h, larly affecting the lower claſſes of ſo- 
F ciety, ſeems to pervade the whole 
ir lyſtem of the management of the 
10 poor; a principle which is inherent 
of to deſpotie governments, but claſhes 
= with the rights of a ſubject under a 
1. limited monarchy, and which has 


increaſed in this country in an in- 
verſe proportion with the liberality 


and freedom of our excellent conſti- 
n. tution; the principles alluded to is 
ch that which leaves a chaſm between 
ey the different orders of the ſtate, and 
4 operates to this effect, that thoſe who 
A. are born to hard labour for their 
y, maintenance ſhall never have an op- 
ble portunity of emerging from their low 

condition; the artizan or manufac- 
50 lurer, the farmer or tradeſman, may 
of rite tothe conſequence of a legiſlator: 
ch opulence will raiſe the poſſeſſor to diſ- 
ay tions in ſociety; an individual of 
; every profeſſion may look up with 
al- tte well grounded hope of becoming, 
dle ia maturex age, of more importance 
ore among the higher claſſes of the ſtate, 
cir tan when he began his career; but 
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between the labourer and any fſupe- 
rior ſituation among his countrymen 
there is now a dreadful gulph, which 
none, or ſcarce any, can pafs.“ 
During the æra which has heen ex- 
amined, ſuch a principle does not 
appear to have prevailed, and yet the 
rights of the ſubject were not then ſo 
well defined as at preſent; the wages 
received under ſanction of the ſtatute 
laws. by the labourer, enabled the 
prudent to fave nothing; that fome- 
thing might then be applied to profit, 
in tmall occupations of land; a ſmall 
bulineſs leads the way to a greater: 
by theſe means the door was open 
to riches and authority ; and honeft 
ambition was a ſpur even to the cot- 
tager, of which he is now deprived; 
tor the induſtrious man in thefe days 
ſeldom receives any afhftance from 
the overſeer, in the cafualties to 
which' human nature is ſubjeR, until 
every farthing of his favings are ex- 
hauited, and he becomes, with reſpect 
to his poverty, on a level with the 
idle and the drunkard ; and if he is for: 
tunate enough, by many years in- 
duitry and ceconomy, to accumulate 
a tew pounds, no mall buſineſs, in 
his line of life, is now open to him; 
the conſolidation of ſmall farms has 
precluded all hopes of employing his 
money in that buſineſs with which he 
has had moſt experience; all, theré- 
tore, he can do 1s to buy a cottage, 
which the pariſh officers too often Ax 
their attention on, as a ſufficient 
reaſon why he and his family, *nume- | 
rous as they may be, thall not receive 
reliet, becauſe he has viſible pro- 
perty. This chaſm between the la- 
bourer and the other clafſes in fo- 
ciety, it is preſumed, may do more 
miſchief to the ſtate, by deſtroying 
every ſtimulus to induſtry, except 
dire neceſſity ; and actually became 
a more terious caule of the ſurpriſing 
increaſe of the poor's rates, than 
even thoſe inducements to diſſipation 
and enervating luxury, which the 
* The. opinion here advanced by Mr. R. 
has been very ably combated by Signor Paglo 
Balſamo, in a letter to Arthur. Young, ofq. 


which we ſhall preſent to our readers in a 
future number, Edit. 
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Policy of the financier holds out to 
them in the ſhape of tea, ſpirits, and 
ale-houſes. 

No wonder, therefore, that thoſe 
who lead a life of retirement, far 
from the haunts of the ambitious or 
the voluptuous, who retreat from 


- buſineſs or pleaſure, either to culti- 


vate a more intimate knowledge of 
themſelves, or to deceive the paſſing 
hours by an attention to the improve- 
ment or embelliſhment of their 
eſtates, ſhould have their ſenſibility 


wounded by being not only heare1s, 
but eye witneſſes of the miſery of 


their fellow creatures! No wonder 
that thoſe who have been nurſed in 
the lap of luxury ſhould avoid thoſe 
ſcenes which otherwiſe, it is proba- 
ble, they would embelliſh by their 
taſte, and detert thoſe manſions, now 
untenanted and dreary, which, when 
occupied by the hoſpitable owners, 
diffated a gleam of cheartulnets 
through the country. It ſurely is 
not beneath the office of humanity, at 
times, to hold converſation with the 
peaſant, whoſe labour improves or 
embelliſhes our demeſnes ; but the 
topic of ſuch converſation too oiten 
diſtreſſes humanity, and ſends the 
hearer home dejected and diflatisfied. 

Probably ſome reflections may then 
ariſe in his mind, not very favourable 
to the preſent ſyſtem of poor laws; 
being a witneſs of their wretched ſi- 
tuation, he may reatonably conclude 
that the ſum, immenſe as it is, which 
the poor's rate, together with the 
charitable donations of our anceſtors, 
raiſes for them is not ſufficient, or 
that it js much miſapplied, for the 
rate itſelf is certainly an enormous 
burthen, riſing from two or three 
ſhillings in the pound, upon the ac- 
tual rental, up to ſixteen, eighteen, 
or more, in ſome pariſhes; and the 
whole of this revenue has increaſed to 
the preſent bulk, from nothing, in 
leſs than two centuries, and no part 
of it is mortgaged, but the whole ap- 
plied to their aſſiſtance. 

Their wages, it is true, are leſs in 


proportion to the value of money, or 
the neceſſaries of life, than they were 
| r 


in times antecedent to the preſent 
ſyſtem, probably leſs by one third; 
and they alſo in thoſe times received 
aſſiſtance from the clergy, who b 
their advice then regulated their reli. 
gious and moral principles, which are 
conſiderable preſervers of induſtry 
and good ceconomy ; therefore, raiſing 
their wages will not alone be of fer. 
vice to them at preſent, becauſe religi. 
ous principle ſeems extinct throughout 
the multitude in general, and mora. 
lity has unawares expired with it, 
coniequently thoſe principles, which 
if active would kindle a ſpark of 
honeſt induſtry among thein, are to- 
tally inert; and additional wages, it 
is feared, would only induce addi- 
tional excetles, 

It education will fix habits uncon- 
nected with the moral ſentiment; it 
Mr. Pope's maxim is true, that 
Juſt as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd; 
an opening 1s {urely left, which may 
be applied to the beſt of purpoſe, 
without railing the wages of the la- 
bourer, without calling for aſſiſtance 
trom the clerical poſleſſions, or ex- 
pecting the clergy to attempt again 
the office of ghoſtly directors with 
retpect to their poor pariſhioners. 

Induſtry, early induſtry, keeps the 
riſing age from preſent miſchiet, and 


faſhions the future man to a life of 


honelity ; and depend on it, the rell 
gious principle, together with every 
reſpected moral virtue, may be 
reared on the baſis of habitual in- 
duſtry. 

To teach the young idea how to 
ſhoot,” is among the moſt pleaſing and 
important offices of life; how excel 
lent muſt be a plan formed on that 
ſentiment which would comprehend, 
and ina manner inſure the future wel 
being of ſo large a portion of this na- 
tion; would deliver them from 4 
childhood of youth, paſſed in idlene's 
and theft, to a manhood formed from 
theearlieſt years to habits of indult!), 
would, in the mean time, reel 
their hours of ſome value to thell 
e which are now an 1acum 

rance to them, and a peſt to thell 
neighbours, 
os Much 


an —— — — 8 


Much has been done, it may be 
laid, for the riſing generation within 
theſe few years by Sunday Schools; 
it is very far from my intention to 
call in queſtion either the principle 
on which the patrons of Sunday 
ſchools proceed, or to diſpute the fact 
that they have done ſervice ; but as 
the intention of Sunday ſchools 1s to 
inculcate a religious principle, to 
give early habits of religious duties, 
and to open the mind of the poor to 
religious inſtruction, ſurely thoſe ſe- 
minaries are at preſent incomplete; 
hall the fix days be ſpent in idleneſs, 
perhaps in theft and immorality, 
while the ſeventh alone is taken care 
of? May not the child who is left by 
itſelf in a ſtate of idleneſs, or poſſibly, 
for ſo we know it too often happens, 
ent out to ſteal firing for its parents, 
or encouraged to pilter for its ſuſ- 
tenance through the other ſix days in 
the week, and who attends at the 
Sunday ſchools, where from ſuperior 
readineſs and regularity of attendance 
there, and at church, it is praiſed by 
the maſter or miſtreſs for reading 
2nd behaving well on the Sunday, 
may not ſuch a child, from ſuch 
practice imbibe habits of hypocriſy, 
and at the ſame time that it is edu- 
cated in a regular attendance to reli- 
nous duties? Surely there is ſome 
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danger that he may in mature life 
make uſe of this church-going habit, 
as a cloak for his conduct the reſt of 
the week ; beſides, it ſhould be con- 
ſidered that the accompliſhments of 
reading and writing are not eſſen- 
tially neceſſary for all people; there 
mult always be in all ſocieties of man- 
kind ſome who are hewers of woad 
and drawers of water, to whoſe ſum 
of happineſs theſe accompliſhments 
will not add an unit, and to all the 
children of that claſs in fociety, for 
whole benefit Sunday ſchools have 
been with ſo much well meaning 
humanity encouraged; fix days in- 
duſtrious habits are recommended as* 
a better preparation to a ſeventh of 
religious duties and inſtruction, than 
ſix days paſſed in vice or idlenets ; 
but this topic ſhall be dropped for the 


reſent, and the utility of Sunday 


Fools acknowledged on this general 
principle, 
Eſt quodam prodire tenus, finon detur ultra, 
In the mean time, the enquiry 
ſhall be purſued from the period at 
which this pauſe has been made, 
through ſucceeding years to the pre- 
ſent time, in full confidence that 
ſome uſeful knowledge on this impor- 
tant ſubje&t may be gained, and in 
hopes that while we are amuſed we 
may be inſtructed, 


To the EDTIORs of the KENTISH REGISTER, 


A* none of your readers have ani- 
madverted on the Og/ervations 
of Fielding in your Regiſter tor April, 
beg leave to ſolicit your inſerting 
the following Remarks. 

We are told by Fielding that“ A 
cuſtom prevails in this country, of 
giving alms to common and unknown 
beggars.” This cuſtom, ſo obnoxious 
in his view, is not (it may be hoped) 
confined to this country: and his re- 
probating the cuſtom ſeems the more 
impious from the inſtances of the 
divine diſpleaſure which have follow- 
ed the neglect of the poor, among 
whom common and unknown beggars 


muſt be included. To demonſtrate 
this, 1s needleſs to any converſant 
with ſacred hiſtory. A queſtion is 
advanced which implies its anſwer 
in the affirmative, 'viz. * Whether 
giving alms to common beggars, be 
* nut really promoting indolence 
« and foſtering injuſtice ?” Our 
covetous diſpoſitions, it is granted, 
will prompt us to fall in with the 
reply ſuggeſted; but that giving 


| alms to the diſtreſſed, though they be 


beggars, common and unkown, is 
to be charged with the conſequence 
alledged, will, I preſume, not be ad- 
mitted by any ſober minded man. Im- 
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and bounty may ſometimes beabuſed ; 
but this, at beſt, is a flimſy argument 
for ſuppreſſing a practice which is 
ſupported by the law of humanity. 
And where is the humane inſtitution 
which will not be <qually affected by 
this fort of reaſoning * Nay, on this 
Kneipe with aboliſhing the prac- 
tice of giving alms to beggars, we 
muſt allo have law and liberty, go- 
vernment and religion, aboliſhed. If 
it be aſſerted, that where a deſtitute 
erſon appears, be he even a beggar, 
own or unknown, common or 
ſpecial, aims ſhould be given; this 
attirmation is of equal weight with the 
pie ſuggeſtion of Fielding, ab- 
ractly conſidered ; and he will not 
ſurely venture to appeal to the 
Chriſtian law, where the genuine 
dictates and practice of humanity are 
not leſs clearly than infallibly repre- 
ſented. It is not pretended that thoſe 
ſhould be encouraged to beg who are 


able to labour for bread, and who can 


procure labour; but neither is this 
common. We have all eyes ſuf- 
ficiently ſharpened by covetouſneſs to 
Proven impolitions of this nature 
rom growing to any extent. In hear- 
Ing “a tale of woe,” we are; if the 
caſe be not too palpable, as ready to 
ſuſpect the fabrication of fraud,” as 
weare to give attention to the warn- 
Ing which claims authority and 
wildom fuperior to Fielding's : He 
todo /toppeth his ears at the cry of the 
poor, he alſo fhall cry himſelf, but Hall 
tot be heard. We may ſafely conclude 
that when the fabricatian of fraud 
and © the language of nature,” fue 


for the preference in deciding upon 


the addreſs of the beggar, (where 
room 1s left for hefitation\ in nine in- 
ſtances out of ten the former will 
prevail. If the heart governed by 
ſimplicity will “ ſoften” at hear- 
ing the tale of woe, yet, under Field- 
ing s authority we may fay, a ſuſpicion 
of art finds eafy acceſs: but alas! 
& ſhort ſighted beings there are; the 
80 tender ſentimentꝰ will ſometimes 
reponderate ; * Better that ten impoſ- 
* tors be relieved than one man, really 
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poſitions cannot always be detected, 


* diſtreſſed,be ſuffered to bejnegleQeq » 
Let thoſe, however, who are in danger 
of being moved by this ſentiment be t 


informed that it is not“ juſt ;” for the 
by relieving beggars at this rate, bei 
e the labour of ten men is loſt to the in 
„ community, and ene is relieved bu 
e who would not have been neglected po 
« where he was known and his caſe ar 
„% well underſtood ;” therefore „ 3 ho 
«© judgement well informed to direct ſc 
the operations of philoſophy” would to 
have felt content in bidding the whole fin 
ten to go ſeek labour or relief where ſli 
they were well known, and their caſes fiti 
well underſtood without any queſtion K 

how they muſt reach the place, or n 

procure labour when there. Let this 1 

ſentiment then be reverſed, and its tr 
juſtneſs will admit no doubt Heier do 
that ten unknown men really in difireſs be ni 
neg lected, than one impoſtor be ſuffered to be 
get relief. This ſentiment comes from if 


a well informed judgment: —ſay, 
from the evil ye which can hardly 
find an object in all reſpects fit to get 
relief. 

As to the community *:ffering loſs 
by almſgiving as as encouragement 
to indolence, ſo loudly complained 
of, with more found than ſenſe ; the 
plain truth is, that in various branches 
of buſineſs, as in common labour, 
the demand for hands is not equal to 
the number ready to ſupply. To 
this general ſtate of the caſe, the ex- 
ceptions, if I miſtake not, are few. 
But here is another important danger 
ſtanding in the way of doing good to 
all as we have opportunity: The 
& <vo;t characters may be in Ciſtrels 
« That man may be fainting with 
„ hunger, who, when well, would 
% not labour that he might eat.“ 
Are the worſt characters then to be 
excluded from mercy in their diſtreſs 
There may be inſtances of begging 
through indolence, I grant, though 
we are ready to multiply them in out 
imaginations ; but on theſe inſtances 
caſting up, it may be queſtioned if 
there would be much error in varying 
the proportion above ſtated, by fa): 
ing, where one perſon will be di. 
poſed to give relief to the e 
135 inc teu 
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neten will be content to let want 
dive them to labour. Well, but 
„the unknown” beggar may deſerve 
the“ worſt of characters“ without 
being detected. Granted; he may 
in reality be an indolent character; 
but he alſo may not: muſt then the 

ſibility of this be converted into an 
argument for inhumanity ! We may 
hope not, even though a lazy Scot 
ſhould, perchance, be at the trouble 
to try what encouragement he can 
find from Engliſh generolity. But 1 
ſhould not be ſo niggardly in ſuppo- 
fition, ** Are there not many (Scots) 
« who live by the blind charity of 
« thoſe who walk the ftreets ? 
There are.” Admitting this to be 
true, the living they obtain hereby 
does not ſeem an object of ſuch mag- 
nitude as to raiſe reſentment: but 1 
beg leave, in my turn, to enquire, 
if this round aſſertion do not need 
more evidence than is given to ſub- 
ſtantiate it? The vigilance of pariſh 
officers, it may be preſumed, is ge- 
nerally a ſufficient protection againſt 
any impoſition of this kind worth 
naming. Beſides, it muſt ſurely be 
allowed, that early habits of indul- 
« try” in a country like Scotland, 
will operate as a drawback on emi- 
grations for the bare purpoſe of beg- 
ging. No ſuch matter; be afſured 
that though the Scotch muſt come 
early to habits of induſtry, numbers 
of them, notwithſtanding, come to 
beg in England; and “ of all the beg- 
„ gars who travel England, the 
„Scotch are the moſt indolent and 
© the leaft deſerving.” Ye many— 
beggarly—indolent—worthleſs Scots, 
what is become of your early habits 
of induſtry? Get you back to your 
on country labour, parith provi- 
tions, kirk collections, &c. | 


Having diſmiſſed the Scotch, let 


us return to Engliſh travelling beg- 
gars. We are told, + The poor laws 
are ſojuſt in England as to provide 
* againſt the injury of any pauper, 
* from neglect.” This unqualified 
aſſertion may, I think, be diſputed ; 
for however ſufficient the proviſion, 
by law, may be for the poor; yet t 
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may be aſked, Do thefe laws always 
operate Freely, correſpondent with the 
humane intention of the legiſlature ? 
Are they never perverted or relue- 
tantly permitted to take effect? But 
paſting this conſideration, it ill be- 
comes him who pretends to hold in 
ſome eſtimation “ the heart inclined 
to pity,” to grudge the beggar that 
induigence which the magiſtrate and 
the pariſh officers allow, and in the 
warmth of his compaflion call in a 
high tone one magiſtrates and keep- 
* ers of the peace to ſtep forth and 
© check” this indulgence, as 4 an 
* evil fraught with ruin to their 
country, and infamy to their 
% name.” It is happy for the beggar 
that rhagiſtrates in general have more 
benevolent manners than this Fieldiug 
would teach thern. 

Let us further hear tbe“ many 
© and grievous evils” which reſult 
from this indulgence : © By pro- 
* moting indolence, it deprives the 
community of that labour without 
* which ſociety cannot ſubſiſt. By 
promoting diſſipation, it leads to 
diffoluteneſs, which tends to reduce 
us to a ſtate of barbatity, and im- 
pete the operation of all laws of 
% civilized nations. By promoti 
e neeetlity and want, it leads directiy 
eto robbery and theft of every kind.” 
We muſt never more fay with our 
grandfathers, that begging is an leneſ 
trade. They were “ ſhort fighted 
beings” indeed not to diſcover the hor: 
rible conlequences of this ancient 
cuſtom. But to be grave, are the greats 
eſt number of indolent, diflolute and 
diſkpated characters, robbers and 
thieves, found among beggars? Ds 
begpars ſupply a ten thouſand part of 
hurt to the public which flow from 
theſe different branches of depravity? 
Perhaps, by ſcrutinizing, ſome parti: 
cles of indolence and deceit might be 
found in the church—fleecmng in the 
law—impoſition in trade -diſſipation 
and diſſoluteneſs in the army and navy; 
or may not all theſe evils, covertly or 
more openly, be thriving through 
every employment, truſt, and pro- 
feſſion which will admit of it. Why 
then 
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then all the vocification againſt beg- 
gars, as if their toleration was the 
great breach through which —_— 
threatened to inundate the land? It 
is commonly held angenerous to load a 
body of people with obloquy, for the 
unfavourable character of indivi- 
duals; ſuffer me then to enquire, 
Why ſhould beggars be excepted in 
this maxim? 

Fielding's averſion to beggars 
ſeems to , blinded his mind and 
vitiated his reaſoning. He would 
find the origin of begging an indolence 


alone, and therefore —— againſt the 


moderation of magiſtrates as a crying 
fin: But where perſons may happen 
to beg who are able to work, want of 
employment rather than indolence 
may generally be the true cauſe—a 
real and general cauſe of affliftion to 
the poor. In places where large ma- 
nufacturers are flouriſhing, or ex- 
tenſive works are briſkly going for- 
ward, this cauſe will be proportiona- 
bly counteracted; but there is not 
enough in all the weight which can 
be given to thoſe local circumſtances, 
to overcome the general grievance. 
Could the affluent concert meaſures 
and preſerve ſpirit to carry them into 
effect for providing labour for the 
poor, and wages on which they might 
with frugality ſubſiſt, this would ſeem 
a more equitable way to leſſen the 
number of beggars than the rigorous 
method ſo ſtrongly demanded. 

Yet Fielding would not be confi- 
dered as averſe to philanthropy where 
6 known diſtreſs” can be found, 
(and where is the narrow hearted 
foul who would be conſidered in this 
light) ſo he gives this advice: “ Ye 
& charitable philanthropiſts! ſeek 
« out objects in your neighbourhood, 
« and among thoſe whom you 
& know,” but take care to overlook 
the ſtranger. Let the children 
« fuſt be fed, before you give to the 
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% dogs—the deſtroyers of your pro. 
« perty, and the butchers of the 
« worthy poor.” Not, it may be 
concluded, from the ſpirit of his ar. 
gument, that he careth for the poor, 
ſo much as to be at theſe dogs of beg. 
gars, from whom he has little to fear, 
ſo may ſafely hold them up as murder. 
ers of the property of the rich and 
the lives of his worthy poor, and add 
to this the murder of their character. 
They will not reply. In connection 
with fixing this ſtigma on the beggar, 
Fielding, very conſiſtently, proſti. 
tuted to his leading purpoſe the auſwer 
which Jeſus made to a gentlewoman 


. . * 2 
petitioning fot mercy : Let the children 


fit be filled, for it is not meet to take 


the children's bread and caft it to the 
dogs. What was the next reply which 
Jeſus made to the woman? Did he 
iuffer her to go away unrelieved? 
But it is proper that this /proface 
turn with the words of the Savio, 
ſhould accompany malevolence to the 
beggar. 

Would we be in earneſt to pre- 
vent © ruin to our country,” and 
give evidence that we fear eternal 
„ injamy to our name,” let us all, 
as our different ſituations will admit, 
(and particularly at this inclement 
ſeaſon) be liberal in contributing 
of what God has given us towards al. 
leviating the miſery of the deſtitute— 
fatherleſs, widows, and beggars; and 
let the more wealthy cheartully dimi- 
niſh their fubſtance for this honour- 
able purpoſe. In place of hearing 
the bombaſtic addreſs of Fielding, to 
ſooth our covetouſneſs, let us hear 
the call from heaven, to humble our 
pride: Break off thy fins by 7 :ghite- 
oufneſs, and thine iniquities by e wing 
mercy t9 the Poor 1 if it may be 4 
leng thening f thy tranguillity. 
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NETTLES BENEFICIAL FOR MILCH COWS. 


HE following letter firſt appeared 

13 in a reſpectable London newſ- 
aper, recommending the culture of 
the Urtica Urens, or common Sting 
ing Nettle, as a fodder ; in the preſent 
ime of ſcarcity, in this part of the 
county, I think it may be uſeful to 
ſome of your readers, if you pub- 
liſh it. 

June 1. 1 
— 
9.1 . 


As Jam a new Correſpondent, it 
may not be improper to commence 
this letter with a ſhort account of my 
profeſſion and way of lite, ſo far as 
may be neceſſary to luſtrate what 
propoſe to offer for your coati- 
deration. 

You are to know, then, that I am a 
man of conſiderable landed property, 
and the peculiar bent of my ſtudy, for 
ſeveral years paſt, has been to make 
agricultural experiments; in which 
have ſo contrived matters, as to blend 
the utile with the dulce; and thus J 
derive not only a fund of entertain- 
ment to amuſe my vacant hours, 
but alſo a very conſiderable increaſe 
of profit. 

As my holdings are very extenſive, 
and conſiſt partly of arable and partly 
ot paſture land, I am not only a Pro- 
ſeſſor of Agriculture, but a confidera- 
ble lock maſter likewiſe ; ſo that the 
obſervations which 1 ſhall from time 
to time have the pleature of commu - 
nicating to you, will not be confined 
wholly to the georgical department of 
the profeſſion, but will compriſe like- 
wife ſuch remarks, as 1 have had an 
opportunity of making in bucolics, 
or the management of live ſtock. 
| T have long conceived the idea of 
making theſe obſervations public, but 
times have been unpropitious : for as 
L profeſs myſelf a ſcientific Agricul- 
turiſt, L have hitherto been deterred 
Irom my purpoſe, by the extreme 


backwardneſs in the occupiers of land, 
to adopt a ſyſtem, the rules of which 
have appeared in any manner to 
{werve againſt the generally received 
notions. But now that tue minds of 
the farmers ſeem more open to con- 
viction, I have reſolved to carry 
my N into execution, and have 
made choice of you as the medium 
through which I mean to convey my 
intelligence to public obſervation. 

The Students in Agriculture have. 
already been made acquainted with 
the virtues of Burnet, Timothy Graſs, 
Succory and various other Plants 
uſeful for cultivation, asſuccedaneums 
for common herbage : as to Succory, 
I have never yet ſeen any plantation 
of it; nor have myſelf attempted the 
cultivation of it; for being an enthu- 
ſiaſtic admirer of Virgil, I am not 
unmindful of what he 8 the firſt 
book of his Georgics. 


« Nec tamen ¶ bæc ſint bominumęue Boumę xs 
Labores, 


Verſando terram experti ) nibil improbus Anſer, 
Steymoniæque grues, & amaris intuba ſibrit, 


O Feiunt, Ec.“ | 


The advocates for theſe ſeveral 
plants have doubtleſs acted the part 
of good citizens, in laying their re- 
ſearches open to public inſpection ; 
but there are ſeveral other vegetables 
yet unnoticed by the writers on Agri- 
culture, which would prove valuable 
addenda to the liſt. The properties 
of many of theſe I have taken the pains 
to inveſtigate, and ſhall, with your 
leave, occaſionally lay the refult 
of my experiments before your 
readers. | 

It ſhall be my endeavour, in this 
letter to reſcue from an undeſerved 
opprobrium, a plant generally ſtigma- 
ed by the farmers as a noxious weed. 
Not to detain your readers longer in 
{uſpenſe, the herb which I allude to, 
is the Urtica Urens of Linnæus, or 

| common 


common ſtinging nett]g. It is dare fe 
to my 9 to enlarge upon the 
phyſical yirtyes of this plant; theſe 
were well known to the ancients, and 
both Hippocrates and Galen have 
ſpoken much of its merit in cleanfing 
the blood and jucies. 

As the Urtica is a plant ſo univer- 
ſally known, it becomes unneceſſary 
for me to enter into a botanical de- 
ſcription of it: it ſhall therefore be 
my taſk at prefent, to enumerate the 


ſeveral good qualities of this plant 


when cuſtivate for herbage, and then 
proceed to the method of culture, 


eſtabliſhed on the teft of various 


experiments. 

The properties which recommend 
this plant to the notice of the Agri- 
cuſturiſt are, firſt, its early appear- 
ance in the ſpring ; ſecondly, the 
falubrity of its paſture to milch cows, 
which I find by experience will yield 
a larger quantity of milk, when de- 
paſtured on this ſucculent herbage, 
than on any other graſs ; thirdly, the 
comparative fmall expence in culture, 
when contraſted with foreign graffes ; 
and Jaſtly, its ſuperiority over the 
keter in point of duration, and in the 
quality as weil as quantity of the 
paſture, 

The method which I purſue in the 
cultivation of this plant, is to ſow the 
feeds in a nurſery. bed, about the 
time of the ſummer ſolſtice ; the 

lants raiſed from theſe feeds will 

ave attained a proper ſi⁊e for remo- 
val in three weeks; the method of 
doing which 1 ſhall now endeavour 
to point out: let the ſpot intended 
for the reception of the Urzica plants, 
be on a ſoil rich by nature (for 
unleſs the ground be tertile, it will be 
in vain to ſet about the raifing of this 
R ) This piece of —. having 
aid at reſt during the Summer, or 
(as it is vulgarly termed) having heen 
ſummer fallowed; let the rows be 
ſtricken out at the ratio of ten to the 
breadth of a rod or pole, and when 
there is à probability of rain in a 
ſhort time, let the plants be removed 


from the nurſery-bed, and ſet with a 


dibber in theſe rows, fix inches apart, 
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Thus, if the land be in good heart 
the Agriculturiſt will be Provided 
with a fucculent paſture for his 
milch kine from the month of Oc. 
tober throughout the early part of the 
winter ſucceeding the primary tor. 
mation of the plantation, and with 
an early Spring Fed during the whole 
period of its exiitence ; and this, 
with proper management, may be 
prolonged for 20 years or upwards, 

Two cautions are particularly to 
be attended to by thoſe who would 
cultivate the Uriica to advantage: 
Firſt, that as it ſends forth its Spring 
ſhoot much earlier than any other of 
the herbaceous Kind, the planter 
would do well to turn his cows on 
the field early in the month of April, 
and when they ſhall have eaten down 
the Urtica, let them be ſhifted on the 
turnips or rye for a week or. two, 
when the Urtica will become fit for 
depaſturing a ſecond time, and may 
thus be alternately depaſtured at 
different times throughout the ſum— 
mer; but the owner thould be very 
cautious not to ſuffer this food to a. 
vance too far in its growth cre he 
turns his cows into the cloſe, not 
only becauſe the herbage is more 
nutritious, but alſo more agreeadle 
in flavour when eaten off in its uſe. 
ful ſtate: During the pet iod of its 
growth, the crop, may be cleanſed 
from weeds by means of the icartfier 
(a late invention of great utility, 1y 
various parts of eee, and 
this will likewiſe promote the growth 
of the main crop, by throwing the 
mould to the roots of the plants. 

Notwithſtanding: what I have faid 
in favour of the Urtica, as a bene» 
ficial paſture for caws, I would not 
recommend a very extenſive planta- 
tion of it to be made: two or three 
acres of ground adjoining the yard, 
will abundantly anſwer the purpoſe 
of winter and ſpring provender tor 
a large herd of cows, with the addi- 
tion of turneps, hay, &c. and during 
the ſummer months it will come in 
as an occaſional aid to the natural 
gra(s, clover, &. The 


The Urtica is not a plant calcu- 
ed for the ſcithe; but for the pur- 
noſes before enumerated, I know not 
olany graſs which bears any compa- 
fon with 12. Neither is the Milica, 
ire moſt other ſucculent herbage, 
rely to ſubject the cattle fed on it 
to hove or blow, which is a malady 
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that frequently proves fatal to thoſe 
of the ruminating tribe, depaſtured 


upon clover, lucerne, &c. in drip- 


ping ſummers. 
Jam, Sir, 
Your conſtant reader, 
H. ORTEN, 


For the KENTISH REGISTER. 


HE Spectator, in No. 436, has 
1 given 1 curious accoiint of the 
Gladiators or Prize-fighters at Hockley 
in the Hole. He has not only exhi- 
bited the /olenm challenge of the one, 
ind the ſpirited acceptance of it by the 
other combatant; but has allo re- 
ated the whole proceſs of the erter- 
tainment! For this trial of Hill in 
1512, (the time when the Spedator 
wrote,) and long afterwards, as I have 
to ſhew, was douvtleſs as entertaining, 
| had almoſt ſaid as inftrudiwve, to the 
bucks, and bloods, and rabble of 
thoſe days, as the improved Science of 
Boxing has been to the /erſible and 
zlifked youths of recent times! If 
to ſee a head dexterouſly broken, or 
a leg elegantly maimed, were a gra- 
tification to the farmer; to behold an 
eye neatly ſealed up, or a rib ſcien- 


tically knocked in, has been no leſs 


a gratification to the latter! Let no 
man complain of the decay of ta/te 
In reſpect to public exhibitions of 
kill and proweſs! What are the 
dage-fighters of the Speator”'s time, 
vhen compared with our Big Ben, 


bur Mendoza and Humphries, as alſo 


meir illuſtrious abettors, and their 
lluſtrious pupils? Spirits of Hockley 
n the Hole, hide your diminiſhed 
heads! Great as was once your fame, 
tis eclipſed for ever by the refined 
cruelty, and the diabolical atchieve- 


ments of modern pugiliſm; I ſay di- 
adolical, for what can be more hor- 


ble than to ſee men © each at the 
© other - levelling his deadly aim?“ 
and what can be more helliſh 'than 
0 encourage ſuch encounters ? 

Theſe brief obſervations are owing 
bwy having met with the following 
"Vot, III. No. 24. 

j 


Advertiſement in the Daily Advertiſer 


of Arguſt 4, 1736; which ſhews, 
that the ſavage cuſtom of Stage- 
fighting then continued, and exhibits 
a ite of challenge and acceptance 
no leſs ſtrange than thoſe recorded 
by the Spedtator. The advertiſement 
has a more particular claim to inſer- 
tion in your Regiſter, inaſmuch as. 
one of the Combatants prides him- 


ſelf in belonging to UNCONQUERED. 


KENT. 


„At his Majeſty's Bear-Garden in 


« Hockley-Hole, 

On Friday next, the 6th inſtant, 
% will be a trial of ſkill between the 
„following maſters, viz. 


«© Whereas I Francis Sherlock, 


© from the kingdom of Ireland, well 
known for my courage and judg- 
© ment of the {word, did in the 
„Daily Advertiſer of the 25th of 
“% July laſt, invite Mr. Sutton to fight 
e me in a field or behind a hedge : 
„ And whereas he the ſaid Mr. Sut- 
ton in his 2niwer in the Daily Ad- 


„ vertiſer of the zoth of the ſaid 


*« month accepted of my invitation, 
but thought it more proper to en- 


&« gage at the aboveſaid place where 


« it is uſually done: This is there- 
“ fore to deſire the ſaid Mr. Sutton 
„% not to fail meeting me according 
to his promiſe at the time and place 
« appvinted, making no farther apo- 
c« logy. ' Yours, &c. 

290+ © FRANCIS SHERLOCK, 


« T Edward Sutton, from Graveſ- 


© end; in unconquer'd Kent, well 
e known for my courage and bravery 
„% (when J fought the laſt battle with 
4 Mr. Holmes at th&aboveſaid place, 


&« ] forghiabout with him-atter 1 
had 


A 
oy 
* 


{ 
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„had fought the weapons thro' with- 
. out the lots of one drop of blood, 
© on the following occaſion: Mr 
Holmes having receiv'd ſeveral 
cuts, being in a great paſlion, 
pulPd off his ſtocking in a bra- 
vading way, and by chance cut 
me a ſmall cut on my head) will 
not fail meeting this Hibernian 
„% Bravado with the ſame reſolution 
« as I always had for the honour of 
my country; and as there have 
<« been ſeveral battles fought between 
e the Engliſh and Iriſh, 1 deſire this 
„% may be a deciſive battle, and I 


REGISTER, 


„ doubt not but to end it to the 
„ honour of Old England, and of 
Jour humble ſervant, 
„ EDWARD $UTTo0x, 


„% N. B. The weapons are to be 
„ tought through (after Mr. Sherlock 
* and Mr. Suttou's battle is over) by 
40 4 2 bh EOS 

one King and one Rutledge, ona 
„ quarrel. 

„Gentlemen are defir'd to be there 
* ſoon, it being refolv'd to mount 
6 exactly : 11 Clock. bhecainſe 

exactly at fix o'clock, becauſe 0 
* the two mens fighting atterwards,” 


L. M. 


My Dear, 

Did not think to write above three 

letters in the three months of your 
preſent ſtay, and lo! here begins the 
thicd letter in leſs than a fortnight. — 
We received yours on Wedneſday : 
You think 1 thall ſay on ſeeing it 
« Methinks the young man has got 
a better pen and paper.” Perhaps 
I might ſay ſo; but one part of my 
obſervation you have certainly left 
out, and that is“ Methinks too the 
* young man has got a better head.” 
J cannot but obſerve a molt pleaſing 
difference in your thoughts and man- 
ner of expreſſion. Your heart, my 
dear, was always good; but your head 
now and then not quite ſo clear. 
But in this letter you have ſo happily 
and properly expreſſed yourſelf, uſed 
ſuch clear and connected ſentences, 
and applied ſuch apt and juſt alluſions 
as : agreeably ſurprized and af- 
fected me. Go on, my ſon—I wiſh 
you to go on in every improvement, 
and not one ſhall eſcape my notice 
or my affectionate commendation. 

I have no doubt but by this time 
Nr. Nellſon has informed you that 
he made the ſame obſervation; in a 
jetter to us he mentions the receipt 


ſtrain of it with much pleaſure, 


LE 2-0 6 


FROM A FATHER TO A SON 


of yours, and talks of the improved: 


— ——— ́ — — — T.x ” 


* 
AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


Saxby, April 16, 

It is not to be conceived (at leaſt 
not by any but parents) the hearttelt 
ſatisfaction that it gives your mother 
and me to find you expreſs yourtelf 
ſo happy, and that you continue 
well. You did kindly 1n remember- 
ing every creature in our family, and 
all as kindly think of you—not even 
excepting poor Tray, with his languid 
eye: your mother ſays his heart is 
broke for the loſs of you; and 1 ak 
where 1s the wonder— 

For why ſhou'd not Tray 

6 Be as dull as his maſter when Charles 13 

% away?“ 

The reaſon you gave for refuſing 
to eater into the boat ſcheme was 
highly juſt; you were right too in 
declining to go a ſhooting, and ſtill 
righter in civilly declining it. Shoot- 
ing breaks into mornings, beſides 
the hazard of the gun. Tell me thus 
all your adventures. We delight to 
hear them ; what would ſeem inſipid 
to others is entertaining, becauſe 1t 1 
intereſting to your fond parents. 

You dined at Wallis's, you ſay— 
Very well; but how is that? Will 
the Fellows like your dining out oi 
the hall? and he will expect perhaps 
to be aſked to dine with you in fe- 
turn, Dinner parties, y6u know, art 
what you cannot engage in. | bot 


1 had heard before I left Cam- 
bridge, that Dr. was not doated 
upon by the young men; but that, 
as you ſay, Mr. Johnſon was the fa. 
vourite. Do you ſtudy to love, Dy 
obliging them both. The ſtrictneſs 
of the Doctor, where a perſon is di- 
livent and regular, will be reckoned 
no ſtrictneſs at all. And now I have 
mentioned theſe gentlemen, I may 
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FROM THE UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, FEB. 95 1737. 


BED is the beſt rendezvous of 

mankind ; it is the inſpirer of 
cogitation; it is what all men on the 
greateſt emergencies ſhould reſort to, 
asthey would always find that their 
beſt counſellor was a p://ow. The fa- 
ſhions of beds are great proofs of an- 
tiquity ; therefore I think ſoldiers 
are good  antiquaries in keeping up 
the oldeſt faſhion, for I believe it will 
undeniably be allowed that the firſt 
bed was the bare ground, and firit 
canopy the heavens. As for thoſe 
who fleep in bed, they are of differ- 
ent ſorts : The zealous man may be 
ſaid to fleep dog's ſleep; the co- 
retous man a golden fleep; but the 
honeſt man only a pleaſing, ſound 
leep, from which he will not eaſily 
tart : But ſleep puts all mankind on 
a level, and the prince on his bed of 
down, is not greater, or happler, than 
ta? beggar on his ti uſs of ſtraw ; and 
where is the difference, when their 
lenſes are locked up in ſlumbers, 
between the wiſe man and the fool ? 


˖ p p p p p f —çf— err 
USEFUL SUCCEDANEUM FOR HAY, 


BY MR. GEORGE BOX. 


Roi about a handful of hay in 
D three gallons of water, (and ſo 
u proportion for a greater or {ſmaller 
quantity); or if the water is poured 
doiling hot on the hay, it will anſwer 
nearly as well, 


Give it to the cattle 
M m 2 


r Or TV LY; 
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take this opportunity to deſire you 
to deliver the encloſed letters to them; 
the letters contain thanks for their 
civilities to me, as well as a tender 
recommendation of one of the Members 
of the College to their notice. Can 
you gueſs who it was? It was the 
ſon of 


Your affectionate Father, 


The bed generally produces dreams: 
and fo gives that happineſs which 
nothing elſe could procure ; to the 
poor, wealth; to the ugly, beauty; 
to lovers, joy; to maidens, huſbands; 
to wives, widowhood; to huſbands, 
freedom; to patriots, penſions; to 
courtiers, places; to ſtateſmen, ſuc- 
ceſs. If dreams had any truth, there 
would not have been a gallant but 
would have been happy 1n his amours; 
nor ſince the days of popery one 
ſingle maid to make nun of. It is a 
happineſs to both ſexes that the Bed 
is a ſtrict keeper of ſecrets; for was it 
to ſpeak all it knows, it would diſ- 
cover the hypocriſy of many an old 
batchelor, and demoliſh the virtue 
of many a prude; that the Bed ſhould 
know more than the paper 1s what 
will be the conſtant opinion of 


Bedfor duire, Your humble ſervant, 
Jan 26, 11 1 N 
the for enoon, MUM BEDLOVE. 


and horſes to drink when cold; or if 
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the cattle or horſes are any ways ill, 
and under cover, give it to them 
blood warm. This drink is ſo ex- 
tremely nutritive, that it nouriſhes 
the cattle aſtoniſhingly, repleniſhe> 


the 
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wiſe would do. 


hay will go as far as eight or ten other- 


horſes don't ſeem to like it at firſt; 
but, if they are kept till they are very 


thirſty, they will drink freely of it 
ever afterwards. 


The farmers and others in Sweden, 


and other cold countries, who have 
cattle and horſes, when they are in 
want af fodder, conſtantly purſue 
this method, and find the good effects 
from it; and there is no doubt but 
this method would have the ſame ef- 
fect on ſheep in ſevere weather, when 
the ſheep-are houſed, or the land co- 
vered with ſnow; eſpecially if they 
were given a ſmall quantity of ſalt, a 


The cattle and 
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the udders of the cous with a prodi- 
55 quantity of milk, makes the 
horſes ſtale plentifully, and keeps 
them healthy and ſtrong; and by 
this method one truſs or hundred of 


practice uſed in Spain, to make the 
wool fine and ſoft, to ſtrengthen the 
ſheep, and prevent the rot; for the 
ſtronger the ſheep are, the greater 
quantity of wool they will produce, 
and which will be much finer and 
ſofter than when the ſheep are :veak 
and lean. 

The hay, after being uſed as 
before-mentioned, and dried, may be 
uſed as litter for horſes and cattle, 
make very good manure, and fave 
{traw, which will be a conſiderable 
advantage, eſpecially where there is 
a ſcarcity of ſtraw. 

N. B. By a handful of hay is meant 
as much as a perion can graſp in his 
hand from a parcel of looſe hay.— 
And it is perſumed and withed, as the 
above method is ſo eaſy aud fate, that 
no perſon who has cattle, cows, 
horſes, or ſheep, will neglect to try it, 
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To the EDTicoRs of the KENTISH REGISTER. 


F the publication of the following 
is not improper, and you think it 
may promote the intereſt of virtue 
and humanity; you are requeſted to 
inſert it in your next number. 
relates to a angularly melancholy event 
that happened in Week Street on 
Thurſday laſt, 


Maliaſtone, Fune 30, 1795. 


J was paſling through the ſtreet, 


when the ſhrieks of a female pierced 


my ear; oh! ſhe is dead! was all the 
could utrei, and pointed to the door, 
I enter 'd—a little boy was crying in 
the ſhop, © ſhs ſhou'd not have done 
ſo (ſaid he) to leave my poor Father fo 
very bad; what will become of us 
now-—pray, Sir, ſee my Father.” J 
followed him np ftairs—on a mattreſs 
(his hands and feet bound) ſat the un- 


appy man, his hands were cloſelv 


claſped together, and reſted on bis 
&nces ; his vilage was convulſed with 
agony, The diſtreſs that devour'd 
his mind was ſtrongly mark'd on 
every frature—his look was wild, 
and his coutnenance hollow, and 
emaclate l. I endeavourcd to con- 


5 


It 


ſole him, but it was too late.—Deſpair 
had rendered him inſenſible to all 
that paſſed without, the anguiſh of 
of his ſoul had abſorp'd all his facul- 
ties—he ſaw—he felt nothing around 
him, for his heart was oppreſſed with 
more than humanily cou'd bear. He 
look'd upon me witha trembling eye, 
but did not ſpeax “ my Father will 
break his heart, when he knows what 
my mother has done” (faid the boy). 

Alas! that is broken already— 
Wretched beyond deſcription 1s that 
man, whoſe vital ſpirits are conſumed 
by grief; the fair face of nature is to 
him, a diſmal blank; the ties of pa- 
rental tenderneſs are dilolved; the 
ſweets of ſociety, of friendſhip, of 


_ affection, can charm no more — Can 


ſuch miſery be increaſed, it may, 1! 
was -= perhaps my mother is not 
dead. you may reſtore her,“ ex- 
claimed the child. I followed bim 
up a ſecond flight of ſtairs, on en- 
tering the door which had been 0. 
lenily burſt open, the lifeleſs corpſe ot 
a woman, decently cloathed, ftruck 
my eye; ſhe was the partner o, 
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aMi&ted man; ſhe ſhared his ſorrows, 
but her frame could not ſuſtain them, 
they overwhelmed-her ; rhe cord that 
terminated her exiſtence had ſcar'd 


her neck, but her countenance was 


determined and compoſed, for ſhe 
had deliberately plunged into that 
myſterious ſtate, which ſo many fear 
ty think of--fatal error! not to be 
cepented of; Why didſt thou ſuffer 
thy fortitude to forſake thee ? Why 
didſt thou baniſh hope from thy 
boſom ? But the Being, before whom 
you ſtand, 1s merciiul--He knew the 
unutterable anguith of your ipirit. 
He ſarveyed thee at the laſt awful 
moment of vour life. He will com- 
paſſionate your ſufferings, and judge 
riohteouſly. The fear which ſenſi- 
bility ſheds over the victim of de- 
ſpair, he will approve ; may he pardon 
the raſh and miſtaken uſurper of his 
prerogative. | 
Her children and a female friend 
were mourning over the body, and 
bathing it with their tears; the ſcene 
preſented a maſs of miſery which 
ought not to be found in the dwel- 
lings of humanity. What cou'd be 
the cauſe of ſuch accumulated woe ? 
It was poverty, whole iron gripe had 
drivea the man to deſperation, the 
woman to the arms of death; my 
ſoul ſhudder'd at the thought. I 
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cou'd endure the fight no longer. As 
I went down ſtairs, I cou'd not hel 


exclaiming, ſhield me, O God! from 


poverty—-how inexorable and tre- 
mendous is thy ſway, thou can'ſt 
overthrow all our reſolutions, thou 
can'ſt ſtifle the ſentiments of nature, 
and ſubdue even the love of life — 
„ May I never be viſited by thee in 
« the fullneſs of thy power,” 

Ye voteries of pleaſure, who revel 
in luxury and profuſion, quit the 
feſtive board and the gay round of 
riot—read the true and artleſs tale 
remember what you are—reimembep 
what you may be.— 


Take Phyſic, Pomp; 
Expoſe yourſelf to feel, what wretches feel, 
That you may ſhake your ſuperflux to them 
And prove the Heavens more juſt, 


Can you be guiltleſs who are bleſſed 
with abundance, yet ſuffer your fel- 
low creatures to be cruſh'd by want? 
Thouſands more are pining under the 
preſſure of diſtreſs; ſeek out their ha- 
bitations, alleviate their ſorrow, and 
fulfil the duties of your exiſtence. 
Do not drown in diſſipation the voice 
of nature; you cannot ſtifle her feel. 
ings—oh ! follow her dictates; and 
by communicating happineſs to 
others, promote your own. 


HUMANITAS. 


& the debates upon the occaſional 
conformity and ſchiſm bill, in the 
houſe of lords, December 1718, lord 
Coningſby ſell foul on the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter (Dr. Atterbury) for cal- 
ling himſelf a prophet the day before, 
and added“ As I am ſure I have 
read as much ſcripture as he, or any 
Biſhop of them all, ſo I have found 
there a prophet very like him; namely, 
Balaam, who, like that right reverend, 
drove ſo very furiouſly, that he con- 
[trained the very a he rode on to 
open his mouth, and reprove the 
madneſs of the prophet. 

The biſhop, when his lordſhip 
had finiſhed his fiery tranſports, rote 


up in a very demure and humble way, 
and thanked his lordſhip for the 
ublic notice he took of him, which 
* received as an honour, it coming 
from ſo polite and noble a lord, though 
accompanied with ſo acute a reflec- 
tion ; that he confeſſed the ingenious 
peer had wittily and happily applied 
Balaam to him, a prophet, prieſt, 
and preacher being often promiſcuy 
ouily uſed ; but there ſtill wanted the 
application of the a/5, and his lord- 
{ip being the only one that reproved 
him, he muſt of neceſſity take the 
4 upon himſelf. 

From that day his lordſhip was 

called Atterbury's Pad, 
THE 
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NUMBER XXIV, 


«© Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be loſt.” 


os duty of economy can never 
be more ſeaſonably recom- 
mended than at the preſent alarming 
crifis, when proviſions have riſen to 
a height unprecedented 1n the annals 
of this country. To gather vp the 
fragments that remain, that nothing 
be loſt, is at this period a neceſſary 
and an important duty. It is a duty 
that is incumbent not on one or two 
individuals only, but on the whole 
community. It is as much the duty 
of the ſervant as the maſter. It is as 
much the duty of the rich as the 

or. It is a duty which neceſ- 
5 demands of the indigent. It is a 
duty which circumſtances will not 
permit the affluent to diſpenſe with, 
with impunity. It is now a time for 

s to act for others as well as our- 
faves. Every man 1s not now barely 
to look forward only to what may 
concern himſelf; but he muſt look 
forward to what may alleviate the 
diſtreſſes of others. And although 
economy is allowed to be a very eſ- 
ſential duty, yet there are few who 
conſider its vaſt importance in ſo- 
ciety. Without economy all go- 
vernments would foon be diſſolved, 
Hunger and want never were, they 
never w:1/, they never can be, peace- 
able companions. But luxury and 
prodigality are polite names for 
waſte ; and waſte of every C-{cription 
will always lead in ſome degree to 
want. If in a country like this no 
waſte was made, no want would be 
felt. When prudence reigns, plenty 
will inhabit the land. But when pro- 
digality enters the habitations of the 
affluent, ſcarcity will tread on the 
threſhholds of the poor. In the time 
of plenty we ought to confider, It 


GOEPEL, 


was by a wiſe and judicious con. 
ſideration of this kind that Joſeph 
laid the foundation of his future 
greatneſs. It is not a temporary and 
partial ſuſpenſion of luxurious living 
that will prevent the alarming conſe- 
quences which a ſcarcity of provi- 
ons will always produce; but it is 
a permanent and general co-operation 
of all parties that will be requiſite to 
effect any defirable good. 

Some retrenchments have taken 
place, but many more ought to take 


place in order to inſure a compe- 


tency of proviſions on reaſonable 
terms tothe inhabitants of this coun. 
try, for the ſpace of another year, 
We ought never to calculate but on 
a proſpect of our own reſource. And 
thoſe reſources ought ever to be held 
ſacred. At leaſt the bread-corn 
(wheat) of this country oaght never 
to exceed forty-five ſhillings the 
quarter, which 1s allowed to be a 
very good living price to the farmer, 
becauſe by permitting wheat to find 
its own price, we very frequently 
diſtreſs thoſe very people who are not 
only leaſt able to bear it, but who, at 
the ſame time, are moſt willing and 
ready to redreſs themſelves; while on 
the other hand we are only holding 
forth opportunities for thoſe to get 
immenſely rich who have money 
enough to enable them to keep their 
corn for a price. Neither five 
pounds nor ten pounds per quarter 


will produce wheat where no whe! 


15 to be had. Enhancing the price 
will not make it more plenty. 
will throw more money into the 
pockets of rich individuals, but . 
will not make the conſumption 11s 
The poorer fort of people do not ent tle 
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Jef quantity of bread becauſe it is 
dear. Bread is their principal food, 
and bread they muſt have while 
bread is to be purchated. And it 1s 
of the utmoſt national importance to 
examine nicely into the quality as well 
| as the weight of all bread that is pub- 
liely fold for the uſe of ſociety. 
This, and that of the high price of 
wheat, are branches of economy that 
have never been duly attended to. 
He who can get five pounds per 
quarter for his wheat this year, may 
venture to let his wheat of the en- 
ſuing harveſt ſpoil, if it will not 
bring him in one halt as much. 
| That there are people of this de- 

ſcription cannot be denied. People 
who rather than ſell for what they 
eſteem an under price, will order 1t 
to he given as food for their hogs. 
Speculations on the abſolute neceſſa- 
ries of life ought not to be ſuffered in 
| any country, becauſe they always 
operate in disfavour of the poorer 
claſs of mankind, who always have 
obſtacles enow to encounter with. It 
is neither reaſonable nor proper for 
a man to have the liberty of doing 
| what he pleaſes with his own pro- 
| perty, if he in any way diſpoſes of it 
ſo as to injure and diſtreſs the com- 
munity. The whole is more valuable 
than a part. And the good of ſociety 
is more to be attended to than the ad- 
vantage of individuals. Thoſe who, 
at thisawful period, can fell wheat at 
five pounds] per quarter, will be no 
longer entitled to the bleſſings of the 
poor, They have exceeded the boun- 
daries of economy, they have diſ- 
carded prudence, and turned their 
back on moderation. The covetous 
man is never fatisfied. The moſt 
fatal conſequences may naturally be 
expected to flow from a general re- 
laxation of national economy and 
moderation. It is too frequently 


from the impulſe of fear rather than a 


lenſe of duty that we are anxious to 
become economical. Whenever this 
is the caſe we can pay but 41 very 
aukward compliment to our fellow 
creatures, For feaccity as it awakes 
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the feelings, ſo does it open the eyes 
of all men. Itteaches them to reaſon 
in a ſhort but comprehenſive manner. 
It ſhews to them that we are all 
ſtewards of one Supreme Being, to 
whom we are reſponſible for our 
conduct to each other. The wealth 
that is thrown away in vicious pur- 
ſuits is productive of univerſal miſ- 
chief. The neceſſities of life are 
given us in truſt, Of theſe no plenty 
ſhould tempt us to be profuſe.— Theſe 
no affluence ſtiould induce us to waſte 
ar miſapply. Although we are full 
even to ſatiety, yet we are com- 
mended to gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be loſt. It 
is our duty to ſee them properly dif- 
tributed among thoſe who may ſtand 
in need of them. And we ought to 
remember that the wild afs brayeth 
not when he has meat, nor loweth the 
ox over his fodder. In times of ſcar- 
city there will be difficulties; but 
when the rich, by a well timed ſelf- 
denial, are willing to cut off all need- 
leſs ſuperfluous expences, and admi- 
niſter the ſavings that ariſe to them 
from the retrenchments they make 
tor the benefit of the indigent, no very 
alarming conſequences can be ex- 
pected to enſue. 

As I cannot at preſent enter ſo mi- 
nutely into the ſubject before me as 1 
could with, I ſhall conclude the pre- 
ſent number with an extract from a 
diſcourſe of Biſhop Sherlock's.—“ All 
„ mankind are equal ſharers in the 
* wants and neceflities of life, and 
„ the things which ſhould ſupply 
« theſe wants are unequally divided.” 
« It follows, that the abundance of 
© the one. ſhould miniſter. to the ne- 
« ceflities of the other: For when 
% you have diſcharged the relative 
% duties, you then become a debtor 
4 to ſuch acts of beneficence as are 
« required at the hands of all thoſe 
„ to whom God hath diſpenſed his 
« gifts liberally.” pF, * 
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Dune nunc ſunt in henore wocabula. 


A FTER a reſidence of near 40 
years in one of the moſt remote 
parts of Canada, I am now returned 
to my native Country. From the 
changes that have taken place during 
this period, give me leave to repreſent 
to you the inconventences 1 expe- 
rience; cuſtoms have not only varied, 
but language hkewiſe: a great part 
of the converſation I hear is unin- 
telligible to me: the Newſpapers, 
which are intended as vehicles of 
communication, I find nearly as dark 
in the advertiſements, perſpicuity is 
neglected. A romantic ſtile is uſed, 
both for the diſpoſal of what is mag- 
nificent, and in the fale of ſmaller 
property. Family manſions are called 
Filles; and good plain brick houſes, 
are, (for what reaſon I cannot gueſs,) 
preſented to the Public under the 
name of Cottages ;—this language is 
particularly prevalent near the banks 
of the Thames; where a ſmall dwell- 
ing, contiguous to the turnpike-road, 
1s converted by the owner's fancy 
into what he calls aue ferme ornte. 
The ſame abuſe of words belongs 
to the trading part of the world. 
Hatters and Hoſiers, appeal to the 
candour of the Public, entreating a 
continuance of their indulgence —A 
new invented Soap is prefaced by a 
quotation from Lord Cheſterfield. 
A moral and philoſophical diſſertation 
on the bleſſings attending health, is 
prefixed to the offer of ſome drops for 
the ſcurvy. | 
_ Wearied by ſuch affectation, I turn 
to the intelligence from the Conti- 
neat, hoping that in military details, 
2 125 of ſtile will be adopted; 
ut here I am diſappointed—Engliſh 
Generals might ſurely uſe the Engliſh 
tongue : on the contrary, foreign 
phraſes fill half the accounts tranſ- 
mitted by them; they talk of the coup 
d'e/Jai that has been made, of the 
mane#uvres practiſed, and of the ſorties 


Fiat Dore been effected; ſumming up 
E 


whole with defiring te have the 


honour of encloſing a liſt of the {111144 
and wounded ; the honour (if there he 
any,) might ſurely be omitted ou this 
occaſion. _ 

In the ſpeeches in the Houſe 5 
Commons, as great a departure fro 
ſimplicity is perceived=—they tc 
us of enervated pur poſes, of pornlings 
projects, __ proceedings, the ay. 
thors of which have committed then. 
ſelves; Self-commitment appears 19 
ſignify the reſignation of a man's penn 
into the hands of Juſtice ; (this, how. 
ever, cannot be the meaning) In 
deſcribing the oppreſſions excrci{{g 
on a Prince in India, the fpeaker all; 
us, if our ſympathies are not excited to- 
wards him and his 1&latives ? 

This high-flying diction parti- 
cularly abounds in thoſe modern 
publications, which bear tlie name of 
works of ſentiment ; from one of theſe 
productions I ſelected the follow: 
ing expreſſions, and ſhould be glad to 
obtain a ſolution of their meaniug— 
T earful gladneſs, unconſcious ſufferings, 
grateful tranquillity, agonizing grati- 
tude, The author tells us likewiſe of 
« Death conſummating a union which 
Fortune forbad; and of Foy, whoſe rap- 
ture produced a ſecond reſurreftion';— 
one return to life ſeems to be ſuth- 
ciently out of the courſe of Nature, 
without a repetition of the miracle. 


Whether in books or in conver- 
ſation, I am equally perplexed. The 
modes of civility have undergone an 


entire change, during my abſence 
from this kingdom. On the firſt 
ſalutation of our acquaintances, 
enquiries after their health are no 
longer cuſtomary ; the news of the 
day is abruptly entered into. When 
a viſit is ſolicited, it is now termed, 
not a pleaſure, but an 4onour ; we 
have the heniour of coming to a place; 
the honour of going from it: this laſt 
named honour is embraced with ſo 
much precipitation, that a gentleman, 
without any previous notice, has per- 
haps left the room, nay the houſe, 
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conſider him as making part of your 
any. 
Ty time of life, to put myſelf 
under the guidance of a preceptor, 
would be an awkward circumſtance ; 
but in my preſent ignorance, both 
of modern manners and of modern 
language, my ſituation is ſo diſa- 
greeable, that I fear I ſhall be ſoon 
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compelled to croſs again the Atlantic. 
There are ſchools, I am told in the 
metropolis, for teaching grown gentle- 
men riding, fencing, and dancing: if 
you can inform me of one for ſpeak- 
ing and behaving, you will much 
oblige, 

Your humble Servant, 

AMERICUS. 


— — 


LELTILIER' AVI. 


ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


[coNTINUED FROM Q. 211.) 


E are to obſerve, that through 

the unaccountable and unex- 
ampled rapidity with which ſuch a 
vaſt maſs of buſinel(s, had been car- 
ried through in the night of the 4th 
of Auguſt, ſixteen reſolutions of the 
greateſt importance being paſſed in a 
tew hours, moſt of which ſingly 
would require the cool deliberation 
of more than one day, aſſiſted by much 
knowledge and judgment, for its due 
determination, from this circum- 
ſtance, as well as from the continual 
diſarrangement of thought, occa- 
| fioned by the general clamour and 
acclamation, it became extremely 
dificult for the moſt comprehenſive 
mind to catch the nature or object of 
the ſubjects which were unexpectedly 
brought on, and hurried through 
with little diſcuſſion or explanation, 
The clergy are repreſented as having 
deen in this ſtate of blindneſs or 1g- 
norance, when the queſtion in which 
they were ſo much intereſted relative 
to tithes was on that night brought 
forward. They had generally con- 
caived, from whatever cauſe it pro- 
ceeded, that they were to receive a 
jult, or at leaſt a reaſonable pecuni- 
Wy compenſation, an idea which af- 
torded the higheſt gratification to 
them, as they would thereby be re— 
leved from that odious neceflity of 
taking tithes in kind, which above 
all things they wiſhed to be exone- 
rated from, and for that purpoſe 
would willingly have ſubmitted to no 

Vol. III. No. 24. ; 


ſmall ſubſtraction from their value on 
the ſuppoſition of commutation. 
But when they found that they 


were to be ſtripped of their only 


means of living, and deſtined to look 
tor ſome ky wy compenſation, 
which was to depend entirely upon 
the future degree of benevolence that 
might happen to operate upon the 
nation or afſembly, nothing could 
exceed their ſenſe of the wrong, or 
their 1ndignation at the injury. Nor 
did the contemptuous treatment 
which the abbe Sieyes had juſt expe- 
rienced, nor the clamour which was 
oppoſed to their own arguments and 
remonſtrances, nor even the galling 
ridicule which occaſionally inter- 
vened, and would paſs, a ſubject to 
them much too ſerious for merriment, 
off as a jeſt, at all deter them from 
contending vigoroully for their rights, 
and ſturdily defending their daily 
bread. It was upon this occaſion 
that one of the country vicars, in the 
bitterneſs of his heart, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to tlie commons; and calling out, 
with the higheſt and moſt marked in- 
dignation, aſked, “ Was it then to 
„ devour us, that you invited us to 
“ join vou in the name of the God 
&« of peace lt cannot be doubted 
that a ſenſe of their own conduct in 
abandoning the nobility, with a re- 
collection of the means uſed to draw 
them to that meaſure, and a galling 
compariſon between the fraternal 
embraces, along with the flattering 
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title of ſaviours of their country, 
which they had fo lately received,,and 
the immediate ingratitude of thoſe 
very men by whom they had been fo 
highly careiled and bepraifed, and to 
whom they had in reality done ſuch 
elential ſervice, muſt altogether have 
ſerved to embitter the prefent ſcene 
in the moſt extreme degree. 

The debate, if a continued ſcene 
of tumult, noiſe and confirfion, might 
be allowed to uturp that name, was 
continued through the whole day, 
In vaia did a number of the depu- 
ties, who wiſhed to get quit of ſo 
tireſome a diſcuſſion, by that ſhort 
deciſion which conſiſted only in the 
counting of heads, and in which they 
were certain of a majority of two or 
three to one, call loudly and'repeat- 
edly-for the queſtion. The diſorder 
was too great, and the paſſions on 
both ſides too much inflamed, to 
admit of the coolneſs and regularity 
necellary even for a diviſion; ſo that 
the bufineſs was by common conſent 
adjourned to the following day. 

The popular writers not only ac- 
knowledge, but ſeem to mention it as 
an inſtance of the activity and ability 
of the leatiers on their fide, that the 
night cf. the 5th of Auguit, which was 
that immediately ſucceeding the de- 
bate on tithes, was by no means idly 
or ineffectively ſpeat. Every engine 
was ſet to work, to overtome the ob- 
ſtinacy, or to mollify the minds of 
the clergy. Hope, terror, and flat- 
tery were aiternately tried, and each 
in its turn found a ſoil fit for its re- 
ception, aad produced its proper et. 
fect. The object in view was to ob- 
tain from themiclves a formal, and 
at the fame time an apparently vo- 
luntary ſurrender of tithes. In fact, 
the clergy could not but fee, that the 
union of the nobles and commons 
apainit them muſt of neceſſity render 
all their efforts abortive ; and it re- 


whether it was not better to ſubmit 
with a good grace to an inevitable 
evil, than by a vain, and what would 
be deemed a pertinacious refiftance, 
to exalperate that power on which 
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quired no great trouble to determine, 


they were ſtill deſtined to rely for 
lupport and protection. 

In theſe circumſtances, and under 
theſe and fimilar impreſſions, the 
point was gained in the courſe gf 
the night; and at the commencement 
of the ſitting on the next morning, 
the archbiſhop of Paris, in the nane 
of his brethren, ſurrendered all the 
tithes of the church into the hands of 
the nation, accompanying the fur. 
render with the following ſhort 
ſpeech : © Let the goſpel be preached; 
let divine worthip be celebrated 
with decency and dignity ; let the 
charch be provided with virtuous 
and zealous paſtors; let the poor 
amongſt the people be faccoured; 
“This is the deſtination of our 
6 riches; theſe are the objects of our 
miniſtry, and of our wiſhes: we 
truſt ourſelves, without reſerve, to 
a juſt and generous nation.” This 
ſacrifice was received with an aftec. 
ted acclamation of applaule, as if any 
one could be perſuaded that it was a 
free and voluntary gift. It was not 
an incurious circumſtance to obſerve 
the ſudden change which took place 
in the countenance and manner of 
the afiembly. That body, fo agi- 
tated, - fo noiſy, fo tumultuous and 
violent on the preceding day and 
night, was now fo calm, ſo tranquil 
and placid, that it was difncult to 
{uppole it compoſed of the ſame men. 

It colt the aſſembly ſeveral days to 
digeſt and frame into laws the reloin- 
tions paſſed on the night of the 4th ol 
Auguſt and the tranſactions and de- 
bates of that night are ſo intermixed, 
in the publiſhed relations, with thole 
which ſucceeded, and that without 
any mark of diſtinction, that it is not 
eaſy to aſſign their proper time or 
place to ſome of them. It ſcem, 
however, to have been on that night 
that the deputies from Dauphiny be- 
minded the aſſembly of the wich de- 
clared by that province, that France 
ſhould no longer remain parcelied 
out amongſt Bretons, Daypluino!%, 
and Prorencaux, but ſho:1:9 fat Oe 
future be inhabited by French chi 
zens only, It was flated, in jupp 5 
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of this propoſal, that the French had 


not hitherto been properiy a nation, | 


but rather an incoherent and fan- 
taſtical aſſemblage of different people, 
who had fortuitouſly paſſed under the 
fame monarchy ; ſome, by virtue of 
a will, bequeathing them as property; 
others, in conſequence of a marriage, 
which transferred them as a daugh- 
ter's portion; and all by different 
titles, and upon different conditions; 
all preſerving their diſtinct laws and 
cuſtoms, and having nothing in com- 
mon, but the diſadvantage of ſuffor— 
ing all the miſeries of ſervitude, with. 
out the ſolitary recompence-ol pottel- 
ſing uniform laws and ſimilar intcieſts. 

This application was received 
with great and univerſal applauſe; 
and it was probably upon this occa- 
ſion that the deputies of ſeveral pri- 
vileged towns and diſtricts made a 
ſurrender, as we have already ſcen, 
of the charters aud municipal docu- 
ments of the places they repreſented, 
But many other of the deputies, being 
more ſcrupulous, did not chooſe ro 
ſurrender the local privileges of their 
conſtituents without conſulting them; 
and although the afſembly had al- 
ready declared or decreed, that no 
poſitive inſtructions from the cont{ti- 
tuents ſhould be confidered as bind- 
ing; yet upon this occaſion they al- 
lowed time for their communicating 
with them. But for the intermediate 
time a proviſional ſurrender was 
however made of all excluſive privi- 
leges, and it was underſtood and an- 
nounced, that there ſhould be one 
common conſtitution throughout the 
kingdom, and that no privilege, or 
ſuppoſed right, ſhould be admitted to 
abſtruct the attainment of that deſired 
object. The final reſult was, that 
every excluſive right and privilege 
throughout the kingdom was at 
lergth reſigned. The provinces 
which poſſeſſed a right of taxing them- 
ſelves, renounced that right, and 
their ſtates, together ; and the par- 
liaments, which had fo long been the 
boaſt of France, and conſidered as 
the able and inflexible guardians of 
the public rights, were ſoon annihi— 
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lated, as well as the provincial ſtates. 
All the ancient ſyſtems of theology 
and of the ſchools, together with the 
canon, political, and eccleſiaſtical 
bodies of law, were ſwept away like 
cobwebs; as were, with ſtill greater 
eaſe, all the chains or ſuppoſed rights 
of the court of Rome, and all fees or 
taxes heretolore paid to it for ever 
aboliſhed. In a word, every thing 
changed its ancient form and aſpect, 
It was obſerved, by men of ſhrewd 
obſervation, that however brilliant 
the generous enthuſiaſm of the 4th of 
Auguſt appeared, and whatever 
honour the great ſacrifices made by 
the nobility and clergy to the people, 
conterred on the parties, yet that this 
new mode of haſtily pailng the moſt 
important laws by acclamation, was 
fraught with much inconvenience and 
evil ; thatit took away from that re« 
ſpect, from that opinion of wiſdom, 
which ever ſhould attend the proceed» 
ngs of a great deiiberative aſſembly; 
more particularle the preſent, en aged 
as it was in the mott arduous taſk that 
ever had been committed to the hands 
of a ſimilar body of men, that of cor- 
ecting all the abutes accumulated in 
the courte of a long ſeries of paſt ages, 
and of framing a new and perfect con- 
ſtitution for the government of a 
great and powerful empire, as if it 
had now been only commencing its 
exiſtence. They held, that one ef- 
ſential law coolly paſſed in favour of 
the people, marked with its proper 
characteriſticks of due deliberation, 
diſcuſlion and enquiry, would have 
produced better effects upon their 
temper and diſpoſition, and inſpired 
them with higher ſentiments of grati- 
tude, than the whole bundle of laws 
thus precipiately hurried through by 
the voice of clamour and acclama- 
tion. Thatſach a torrent of benefits 
coming upon them at once, was 
more calculated to turn their heads, 
to locſen all the bands of ſubordina- 
tion, to eradicate every ſenſe of their 
reſpective duties, and to indiſpoſe 
them to every form whatever of go- 
vernment, than to render them good 
citizens, and uleful members of the ſo- 
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ciety in their proper ſphere of life. 
That theſe laws ſhould have been pro- 
mulged and theſe benefits communica 
ted gradually, to give them proper ef- 
tec and thereby to render them uſeful, 
but that in the preſent ill-choſen ſea- 
ſon of paſſing the one, and no leſs ill 
mode of diſventing the other, the 
people muſt naturally attribute them 
either to a ſudden paroxyſm of fear or of 
madneſs; and that under this impret- 
ſton, their gratitude on the one hand, 
and all the good effects which were 
hoped to proceed from theſe prodi- 
glous conceſſions, on the other, 
would be equally ſuperſeded. They 
farther inſiſted, that independently 
of all extrinſic conſiderations, ſo im- 
a ages and ſo intricate a body of 
aws, which went to change the whole 
law and policy of the nation, to 4iſ- 
arrange or difpoſe of near half its 
property, and to draw eternal lines 
of demarcation between the rights 
and claims of the rich and the poor, 
the great and the ſmall, required, 
whether with regard to their ſtabi- 
Iity, or to the character of the legiſ- 
lators, that none of them ſeparately, 
much leſs the whole, ſhould have 
been paſſed, without deep thought, 
calm deliberation, long diſcuſſion, 
cloſe enquiry into facts and conſe- 
quences, and a vigorous exertion of 
all the human foreſight in looking to 
poſſible or probable conſequences. 
The event was, that the nobility 
and clergy in the provinces, feeling 
no part of that enthuſiaſm which 
Operated on their brethen upon the 
4th of Auguſt, and being, on the 
contrary, in the higheſt degree irri- 
tated by the devaſtation and ruin 
Which they were enduring, were 
much diſſatisfied with, and very ge- 
nerally condemned the conduct of 
their delegates, in thus haſtily ſacri- 
ficing their rights and property, 
without their concurrence, and with- 
out obtaining the ſmalleſt ſecurity, 
either preſent or future, for their 
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perſons, or for whatever ſtill te. 
mained of their poſſeſſions. On the 
other. hand, the illiterate peaſantry, 
having received only very imperfect 
accounts, and forming very confuſcd 
ideas of what had paſſed in the at. 
ſembly, yet the mixture of truth and 
falſehood which reached them, that 
the feudal ſyſtem was entirely over. 
thrown, all privileges and diſtinctions 
between men for ever aboliſhed, that 
all open lands were the property of 
the nation (by which they underſtood 
themſelves) with that addition, which 
was received more gteedily than any 
other, that no rents were in future to 
be paid, theſe things they thought 
not only afforded a full juſtification of 
their paſt violenee, but ſufficient 
authority for its continuance ; nor iz 
it much to be wondered at, that they 
ſhould conſider theſe ſudden and ex- 
traordinary benefits as either the 
reward or the effect of their own 
outrages. Under this perſuaſion they 
accordingly renewed them with 
greater violence than ever, and 
being now freed from the dread 
which had hitherto attended the 
perpetration of ſimilar crimes. The 
national aſſembly paſſed very ſevere 
laws to prevent theſe diſorders, and 
to puniſh the offenders; but they not 
being ſupported with vigour, and nv 
proper force aſſigned for carrying 
them into execution, they produced 
little effect. 

But the proprietaries as length, 
whoſe ſupineneſs hitherto had been 
a matter of general aſtoniſhment, 
took up arms in their own defence, 
and checked the barbarous ravages 
of the peaſantry. To this Jate-dil- 
covered vigour on their ſide Rabaut 
attributes the ſalvation of France; 
for he obſerves, that that clais ot 
men who had nothing to loſe, and 
every thing to gain in the confution 
of revolytions, was thereby deterred 
from aſſembling. 
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POETRY, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 


ON A DEAD CAT IN A GUTTER. Or Miſchief, haply, to her eyes 
May bring thy murder'd form, 
POOR Tom, 2 mw L muſt bemoan Bidding the blacken'd carcaſe riſe 
A pitying ig U 1 The gaping croud to ſtorm; 
Thou'ſt caus'd, perhaps, full many a groan, While, wondering at the civic pride 
Taught many a tear to flow !— Of Mayors, as pompouſly they ride, 


Some Virgin, haply, ſore diſtreſt, : = 
Has loſt in thee a darling gueſt, The ſhouting millions ſwarm.: 


And finds no end to woe ; — Yes, while aloft, beſpatter'd thus 
Thy limbs the ruffians rend, 
The Fair may recogniſe her Puſs, 
And weep her flying friend; 


Yes, one, perhaps, who ſaw a crew 
Of buman lovers pine, 


All penfve, puzzled what to do, Till charitable hands reſtore 
| Ago eee eee . Thy beauties to her arms once more, 
A Laſs, ftone-hearted.to the ſwains, Sad Di Ke Gras wad! 
May feel Love's diſappointed pains ; 
For that dear form of thine! 
Oh, doom'd no longer to be proud 


Of favours, oft acquired, 
Of kifles to no Man allow'd, 

Tho' oft, perhaps, deſired ! BEAUTY. 
What fell aſſaſſin dared invade, 
Limbs, faſhion'd to delight a Maid, : 

Who none but ſuch admired ? GAY what is Beauty ? ah declare 

Where dwell its charms ſupremely fair; 

Which claim, e'er Reaſon act its part, 
An eaſy empire o'er the heart; 


What crime, ſuch vengeance could awake ? 
To thievery too prone, 
Of beef or mutton did'ſt thou take 


ee Att of eo boos : Thoſe charms, which, deſpot-like, diſdain TM | 
ae l 2 KEN To own a righ', by which they reign ? 1 
0 = P Jeſt e eee , Say, ſport they in the varied dyes = |! 
wn es rs tears, Which the gay mantling cheek ſupplies z "IF i | 
When he was left alone? Or dwell they on the nectar'd lips, 1 | "n 
Did'ſt thou, unhappy, thus provoke Where Love his ſweeteſt banquet ſips; 1 
The culinary Dame, Or, charming all around, are ſeen 1 | 
To raviſh nine lives at a ſtroke, 0 In the fine form and graceful mien; SY 
And ſoil thy beautious frame ? Or, ambuſh'd in the eyes, are found, 4 by | 
Or did thy carcaſe meet its fate, And give each glance the power to wound ? 154 p | 
becauſe the Scullion broke a plate, Say to what favour'd ſpot they fall? * is 
And bade the bear the blame? Dwell they in one? —ah no lin all! 77 i | 
Regardleſs of the love, for thee Still ſure to pleaſe, Wherever ſeen, 1 | 
Their lady's heart conteſs'd, In cheeks, in eyes, in lips, in mien 1 
How could the murderers diſagree Beauty through each bright feature ſhines 4 5 
With ſuch a favour'd gueſt ? In ſtrong expreſſion's glowing lines; OA. | 
Tho' Meat was ſtol'n, and China crack'd, Where the fair form, and fairer mind, | 1 
By Tom, be juſtified the act, In happy uniſon combin'd, Wy. i 
His miſchief was @ jeſt. 282 be 8 _ Wes 4:8 
ive matter life; and body, ſoul : 1 
2 fertly 10 thy miry . As mingled tints of light and ſhade 1 
was, a 2 e d; | Conjoin'd, afford each other aid, 1. 
r A —_ ruc | 1 rave E'er Beauty's ſecret charm be known, y ' i 
There * 17 A The power of Love we firſt muſt own; 1 
iek the horrid fear ſhe feels, And the fond heart be taugh to feel, == 


Thou may'ſt be cruſh'd by chariot wheels, What no expreſſion can reveal! 
Before thy rites be paid! 
ADDRESS 
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ADDRESS TO A OAK, 


ACCEPT my praiſe, chief ornament of 
woods, „ | 

Pride of the earth and glory of the floods 

To you, a due reſpe&t what bard can ſho. ? 

Our trade, our monarchy and our all we oe. 

Your potent arms each edifice ſuſtains, 

*Tis you ſecure us on the liquid plains 3 

You bring us home Potozi and Peru, 

Preſerve, defend us, and enrich us too. 

Glad you ſubmit to ev'ry uſeful weight, 

The prop and Atlas' ofthe Engliſh ftates 

To you, great king of trees, 'twas always 
given 

To ſerve the king, or delegates of heaven. 

The tow'ring cedar, and the conic pine 

Raiſe their proud heads with leſs regard than 
thine. 

Whilſt pagane Jove, as Cod ſupreme, obey'd, 

You by his favour o'er the foreſt ſway'd : 

And though the godhead they no better knew, 

They plainly ſaw diſtinguiſh'd worth in you, 

When homebred faction, and ſchiſtmacic 
rage, 

In vile conjunction gainſt their prince en- 
gage, q; 

Your branches only could afford repoſe, 

And ſcreen the monarch from his prying foes. 

Now a freſh inſtance of-your love you've 
ſhewn, 


And George, as well as Charles, your loyalty 


- 


* 


will own, 
While winds the ſeere's of the deep diſc loſe, 
And jarring elements are mortal foes 
Dallruction, to the ſailors, ſunk wi h fears, 
Impending in a thouſand forms appears, 
And life from death tour fingers only part,* 
'You're thoſe four fingers, and repel his dart, 
Boreas in vain the wrathful ſurges rides, 
The waves in vain attempt your faithful ſides. 
Repuls'd they murmur, and enrag'd anew, 
Their balk'd endeavour fruitleſsly pur ſue. 
Diſtraction ſeizes all the tim'rous crew, 
Reaſon deſerts, nor know they What to do 
You, calm ss peaceful ſeas bedimp ed tid", 
Withſtand their fury, till they, tir'd, ſubfide. 
Re ſolv'd their ſtubborn efforts to ſubdue, 
And in the monarch ſave the nation too. 
Often will ſnarling poetry or proſe, 
Man in compariſon with brutes exp-ſe 
Nay ſomething ſuperior in them own 
And Inſtin& ſubſtitute in Reaſon's throne, 
In you till greater miracles ariſe, 
And vegetation Reaſon's place ſupplies, 


9. -Digitis a morte remotus 


Quatuor, aut ſeptem, fi fit latifſima tæda. 
JUV. 


ON HEARING OF THE DEATH OF Lors 
XVII. THE INFANT KING CF FRANCE, 


THoO' on thy birth deceitful Fortune ſmil'd, 
And doom'd the heir to Gallia's potent 
ſway, 
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For ſoon the flatt'ring viſion fled, 


N Atte kin poor child, 
Soon ruthlets mis ry mark'd thee fo; h r 


prey. 
Ah! matchleſs were thy wocs ! tho' fy 
years 
That thou haſt ſeen, 
heart 
Have bled, how bitter muſt have been“ 
tears | 
When forced from parents and from friend, 
to part, 
Happy for thee, ſweet ſuff'rer, was the ho 
Which gave thy ſpoileſs ſoul to wing ;. 
wa 
Freed from thy ſavage for's tyrannic pose, 
To the bright manſions of eternal d 
There with thy fainted Aunt and marty;'1 
Sire. 
Thou'lt reign triumphant mid'ſt the heaven! 
choir, JURA, 


+). 
How muſt thy lige 
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The EMIGRANT & HER CHILog xx, 

ON THE SEA SHORE, 

By Charlotte Smith, 

WV HERE the cliff, hollow'd by the wint';y 

ſtorm, | 
Affords a ſeat with matted ſea- weed frewn, 
A ſofter form reclines; around her run, 
On the rough ſhingles, or the chalky bourn, 
Her gay unconſcious children, ſoon amys's ; 
Who pick the fretted ſtone, or gloſiy ſhe!!, 
Or crimſon plant marine: or they contriye 
The fairy veſſel, with its ribbon ſail 
And gilded paper peanant : in the pool, 
Left by the ſalt wave on the yielding ſands, 
They launch the mimic navy. Happy age, 
Unmindful of the miferies of man 
Alas! too long a victim to diſtreſs, 
Their mother, ioſt in melincholy thought, 
Lull'd for a moment by the murmurs low 
Of ſullen billows, wearied by the taſk 
Of having here, with fwoln and aching eyes 
F:x*'d on the grey horizon, ſince the dawn, 
Solicitouſly watch'd the weekly fail 
From her dear native land, now yields au 
To kind forgetfulneſs, while fancy brings 
In walking dieams that native land agen. 


ec. At — 
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THE INFANT KING OF FRANCT, 

And the Shepherd Lad on the South Downs, 
By the ſame. 

1 priſoner; moſt unhappy heir 

Of fatal greatneſs, who art ſuftering nos 


For all the critnes and tollies of thy race; 


Betcer for thee, if o'er thy baby brow 
The regal miſchief never had been held; 
Then in an humble ſphere, perhaps content 
Thou had*# been free and joyous on the helg 
Of Pyrenean mountains, ſhapg'd with wood 
Of cheſnut, pine and oak; as on theſe hill 
Is yondet little thoughtleſs ſhepherd lad, 
Who, oa the ſlope abrupt of downy turf 
Reclin'd in playful indolence, ſends off 
The chalk-ball quick bounding far below. 
INSCRIPTI) 
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INSCRIPTION ON A CANARY, 


12 the pleaſing memor 
Of a ſweet little Songſter; 
Who poſſeſſed qualities 
That engaged the beneficent mind 
And tho' a captive, 
Bore his lot like a true philoſopher, 
For it neither ſtrove 
Nor, vented its rage; 
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And tho' by hope forſaken, 
Was by love cheriſh'd. 
But as fate controls all living creatures, 


As there is a time cven when kings muſt die, 


So it was with little Dick 


Fer neither Rls beauty nor his ſprightly notes 


Could flop the ſable hand of Death, 
He was buried by Pity, 
Vader a currant-tree z 

And 1s remembered with ſorrow, 


"ACCOUNT OF HEPPINGTON, 


THE SEAT OF HENRY GODFREY FAUSSETT, ESQ. 


[With an Engraving.) 


HE manor and manſion of 
Heppington are ſituated at the 
ſouth-weſt extremity of the pariſh of 
Nackington, between two and three 
miles fouth of the city of Canterbury. 
In the 2gth year of the reiga of Henry 
II. William de Delce accounted at 
the exchequer for 408. for the tenyre 
of this land of Hebington ; and in 
the 20th of Edward III. the heirs of 
William Talbot paid aid for it, as the 
fifth part of a knight's fec, which the 
ſald William held before of Jeffry de 
Say. The next in poſſeſſion, were the 
family of Chich, of the Dungeon in 
Canterbury, who appear to have 
held it till the beginning of the reign 
of Henry IV. when it was become 
the property of Fogge. Sir John 
Fogge, knt. of Repton, by will anno 
6 Henry VII. deviſed it to his ſon 
Thomas by his ſecond wife, alſo 
knight, and ſerjeant-parter of Calais, 
on whole death it went by marriage 
to George Pollard, and Robert Oxen- 
bridge, who having joined in its ſale 
to John Hales, of the Dungeon, one 
of the harons of the exchequer, at his 
deceaſe about the 1ſt year of Edw. 
VL. it deſcended to his ſecond ſon 
Thomas Hales, eſq. of Thannington, 
aud he ſettled it on his eldeſt ſon 


William, by his ſecond wife Alice 


daughter of Humphrey Ewias, and 
their delcendant William Hales, eig. 
and his ſon of the ſame name, by 
indenture May 9, 1640, conveyed 
the manor of Heppingten, with the 
lands belonging to it, to Thomas 
Godfrey the younger, eſq. of Lyd, 
who was knighted the year afterwards 
and reſided at this feat, He died in 
1984, without ſurviving iſſue, leaving 
his wife lady Heſter ſurviving, who 
in 1698, ſettled the poſſeſhon on her 
reat nephew Henry, ſon of Thomas. 

the ſon of Sir Peter Godfrey, Knt, 
next brother of Sir Thomas her 
hbyband, and both deceaſed hefore 
them. She died in 1699, and it ac- 
cordingly came to Henry Godfrey, 
eſg. who leaving an only daughter 
and heir Mary, Tis carried it in mar. 
Flage to Brian Faulſett, eſq. of Ro. 
cheſter, who rebuilt the ſeat. He 
died in 1750, the in 1761, having 
had four ſons and ſeven daughters. 
Brian the eldeſt ſon, was A. M. fellow 
of All Souls college, Oxford, after- 
wards rector of Horton and curate of 
Nackington ; an able and curious 
piety wr He died in 1776, leav- 
ing by Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
of the Rev. Rowland Curtois, who 
deceaſed 
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deceaſed in 1787, two ſons and a 
daughter. Henry Godfrey Fauſſett, 
eſq. the eldeſt ſon, is now the poſ- 
ſeſſor and reſident. 

The houſe ſtands near the road to 
Hythe, and Romney Marth, on an 
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eminence, very pleaſant and healthy 
having fine views of Canterbury, the 
Ifle of Thanet, and the rich ig. 
cloſures 'of Eaſt-Keat, extending to 
the ſea. 


RETROSPECT- OF POLITICS. 


HE attention of the political 

world, during this month, has 
been directed towards the weſtern 
coalt of France, and remained fixed 
upon the ancient province of Britanny 
in particular, which with the ad- 
Joining provinces of Normandy and 
Poitou, has ated ſo important and 
diſtinguiſned a part throughout the 
courſe of the revolution, The Eng- 
JI:ſh fleet, more powerful than at any 
former period, both in the channel 
and upon the ocean, now menaces 
the whole French ſhore, eſpecially 
the part bordering on Normandy and 
Britanny ; and our ſhips blockade the 
ports of Dieppe, St. Vallery, Havre, 
La Hogue, Cherburg, Graville, and 


St, Maloes, and formidably check 


L'Orient and even Breſt. Several 
ſele& bodies of Emigrants, provided 
with arms and ammunition, have 
made deſcents in various parts round 
Quiberon Bay, and been joined by 
numbers of their countrymen ; which, 
if they can be ſupported, will ſhortly 
produce ſo imporcant a change in the 
affairs of France, that could ſcarcely 
be effected by any external efforts of 
the combined powers. On the other 
hand, whatever the exhauſted ſtate 
of France can ſupply; whatever 
means they ſtill poſſeſs, the laſt ma- 
gazine that remains, will doubtleſs 
be directed to thoſe provinces ; their 
armies will croſs the country from the 
eaſtern frontier and deſert the Rhine, 
the Moſelle, and the Maeſe ; every 
thing will bend, every ſacrifice ſeem 
trivial, to the war in La Vendee, 
So that nothing leſs than the univer- 
ſal inſurreRion of the people in thoſe 
departments, nothing but one general 
and unanimdus cry in favour of roy- 


alty, which the appearance of the 0. 
vereign has heretofore been ſo capable 
to produce, can retard the final ruin 
of thoſe brave fellows who devote 
themſelves to his cauſe. In the mean 
time the Emperor will probably be 
enabled to act offenſively upon the 
Rhine, and purſue his recent advan. 
tages gained in Piedmont ; the Ruſ. 
ſian ſquadron may extend the block. 
ade upon the eaſt to the coaſt of 
Flanders and Holland; and Spain, 
wi:h the junction of her ſquadron 
with our own in the Mediterranean, 
may. not only confine the fleet of 
France to the harbour of Toulon, but 
be able to defend her own territory, 
and give ſome aſſiſtance to the armies 
in Italy. 

Be the event of this expedition 
what it may, one important advan- 
tage, we conceive, will be gained 
from it; it will be the means of al- 
certaining, without any future doubt 
or contradiction, the true character 
and diſpoſition of the preſent people 
of France, and the national voice and 
inclination, ** If we conſider (ſays 
« a recent writer) this guilty and 

unhappy people, formed to act (0 

great a part on the globe on which 

we live; ingenious and brave al- 
* moſt beyond the competition of 
other nations, and ſuſceptible to a 
painful exceſs of irritability and 
feeling; capable alike of all 
that is great and wicked, yet 
aſpiring to virtue, and ambitious 
of freedom; criminal with regr*t, 
and honourable by inſtinct: if we 
conſider the revolutionary career it 
has paſſed through, the horrors 
and atrocities it has ated and en- 


dured ; what clue have we to trace 
6 its 
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Vol. I 


« {ts actual charader, what marks 
« to aſcertain its preſent degree of 
« deterioration ?— We are not able 
« to diſcern the approaches of peace, 
« which alone can give any paule to 
„the miſeries that torture or await 
« u The French poiſon is far from 
„ ſpent, nor have thoſe Whole pe- 
« culiar duty and intereſt it is to give 
« ſatis faction and ſet examples to the 
« wor!', been ſufiiciently attentive 
« to the part they were bound to 
« perform. The quarrel is exaſpe- 
« rated and renewed, and men fa- 
« tigued with ignorance and brutal 
« deſpots, have not become more re- 


„ conciled and friendly to regular 


« abuſes.” 

Our own country, though the hap- 
pieſt that remains in Europe, begins 
ſeriouſly to feel the conſequences in- 
variably attached to war, particularly 
in the articles neceſſary for the ſupport 
of life; yet we have the happy conſo- 
lation, that“ the greater part of 
« the nation, at a moment of pub- 
„lie inconvenience and diſtreſs, af- 
« fords the brighteſt example of pure 
« and ſublime benevolence; that the 
« evils of nature ſeem compentated, 
and come ſoftened to the poor by 
« the lenient hand of the upper, and 
not more happy claſſes of ſociety ; 
© that the public beneficence aud 
„private virtues preſent ſo happy a 
* contraſt to the callous tyranny of 
a hard and tyrannical democracy, 
and that every hand adminiſters co 

* every diſtreſs,” On the real or ar- 

thicial ſcarcity, we now experience, 
n will here be unneceſſary to enlarge; 

cur MORAL1ST for this month having 
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ſo ably anticipated all the arguments 


on that ſubject, which prudence would 
now permit, We are told the har. 
veſt, not only in France, but in many 
other parts of Europe, promiſes to 
be abundant in produce, If this in- 
formation proves founded in truth, it 
certainly affords at leaſt a diſtant 
proſpect to us of returning plenty. 

'The unequivocal acknowledgment 
of the French republic, and the 
marked preference given to its am- 
baſſador, by the Ottoman Porte, are 
viſible indications that French gold, 
and French politics, will have their 
uſual aſcendancy in the government 
of that empite; — French liberty alſo 
may take root in the fertile ſoil of 
Turkey, and the period may not be 
very diſtant, when the diſciples of 
Mahomet ſhall be found contending 
as ſtrenuouſly for the Rights of Man, 
as their now fo highly favoured ally, 

The flames of war are again broken 
oat in the Eait ladies; in Which fir 
Robert Abercrombie was conſtrained 
in ſuppert of our alliance in that 
country to take an active part; and, 
though with a conſiderable loſs of 
blood, finally proved victorious. The 
gloom which tor a length of time hag 
obicured the weſtern world, ſeems 
rather to increaſe, and our affairs in 
the Weſt Indies grow daily more and 
more critical. The iſlands notwithe 
ſanding have been enabled to freight 
a numerous and valuable fleet of 
ſhips with their produce, which, to- 
gether with a fleet of ill greater va- 
lue from the Eaſt, have both, fortu- 
nately reached in ſafety their deſtined 
ports in this country, 
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Thurſday, June 23. 
HE wife of Mr. William Tanner, ſhoe- 
maker, of Maidſtone, was found hang. 
jag in ber bed. chamber, by one of her chil- 
gen, quite dead and cold. An additional 
titcumſtance of diſtreſs in this family, was, 
het huſband being at the ſame time deprived 


bis ſenſes, occaſioned by pecuniary embar- 
Vol. III. No, 24, FE a 


relligente. 


raſt ments. See p. 260 of this number ) Coro- 
ner 's verdi&t—lunacy, 

The Queen Charlotte, — Mecpherſon, 
maſter, laden with tobacco-pipe clay, in her 
paſſage from Poole to Rocheſier, ran upon 
Hurit Beach, and went to pieces. - The crew 
were ſaved, ; 

Tueſday 30. The ofiler belonging to the 
O 0 Mitre 
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Mitre inn at Chatham, while putting the har- 


neſs on a chaiſe horſe, the animal ſuddenly ' 


kicked him in the abdomen, which cauſed 
his immediate death, 

Saturday, Fuly 4. Between 60 and 70 
Engliſh men and women arrived at Dover from 
Holland, in a Dutch veſſel carrying a flag of 
truce. They were principally ſectlers in that 
country, but found it neceſſary to quit it, 
fince the introduction of a new government 
by the French, 

John Kite, a poor man belonging to Deal, 
while driving ſome pigs to a butcher's, ſud- 
denly fell down in the ſtreet and expired. 

Thurſday 9. The troops of gentlemen and 
yeomen cavalry, commanded by Captains 
Hammond and Oxenden, had a grand field 
exerciſe in Dene park; in the courſe of 
which they performed various evolutions and 
firings, with a punctuality and exactneſs that 
reflected the higheſt honour and credit to them - 
ſelves and officers, amidſt a great number of 
ſpectators. They afterward: partook of a col- 
lation provided by the captains. 

Friday 10. An uncommon inflance of deſ- 
peration was nearly carried into effe& on the 
river Medway at Chatham: the priſon-thip, 
for the reception of ceſeriers, of which about 
39 were on board, was by them ſcuttled; the 
ſerjeant of the guard obſerving the ſhip Gak- 
ing, went on ſhore to the dock-yard for aſ- 
ſiſtance, which being procured, the ſhip was 
cut from her moorings and havled on ſhore. 
This, as the tide was running down, proved 
the only means of ſaving the lives of thoſe 
unhappy men, who had premeditated not only 
their own death, but all on board. 

Between 10 and 11 o'clock, a fire broke out 
at a houſe the corner of Manor-ftreet, Bromp- 
ton, occaſioned by the wood-work being car- 
ried into the chimney ; but by the aſſiſtance of 
an engine and the people from the dock-yard, 
at was extinguiſhed, 

Saturday 11. A girl, 15 years of 2ge, ran a 
mile, near Wrotham, in 5 minutes and 28 
ſeconds, for a wager of two guineas. 

Monday 13. John Hodges, eſq. the mayor 
of Canterbury, having received from the Duke 
of Dorſet, lord lieut, of the county of Kent, 
a copy of An engagement entered into by 
© the lords of his majeſty's privy council and 
& others, in order to diminiſh the conſump- 
« tion of wheat in their reſpeQive families z” 
the ſame was communicated to the grand jury 
at the general ſeſſions, and by them earneftly 
recommended to their fellow citizens, to adopt 
the general uſe of ſtandard Wheaten Bread, as 
the moſt effectual means of leſſening the con- 
ſumption of wheat. 

At the General Seſſions holden for the city 
of Canterbury, Abraham Read, for obtaining 
ſundry aiticles of wearing apparel from Mr, 
Copper Chapman, with intent to defraud Mrs, 
E. F. Slodden, was ſentenced to be tranſported 
for ſeven years. 

Tueſday 14. An infant, concealed ina cheſt 
of drawers, was diſcoyered in a houſe at Folk- 

Kone; report being made to the mayor, an d 
ſuſpicion falling on Johanna Killick, the was 
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apprehended, and on her examination conſe.4 
being delivered of a child more than eight 
months before; ſhe was therefore com mitted 
for trial, 

Wedneſday 15. A meeting of the mayor, 4]. 
dermen, clergy, and principal inhabitants of 
Canterbury, was held in the Guildhall, (vr 
the purpoſe of carrying into effect the mes. 
ſures recommended at the ſeffions, and fo 
adapting ſome means for alleviating the dil. 
treſſes of the poor, ariſing from the very high 
prices of the neceſſaries of life, It was ung. 
nimouſly reſolved to uſe the ſtand:;4 Bread, 
and to open a general ſubſcription for the pot, 
to be under the management of a committee, 
The ſum of 1911. 1s, was immediately (yh. 
ſcribed, and collections were to be mace from 
houſe to houſe in every pariſh within the city 
Juriſdiftion. At their next meeting the com- 
mittee reſolved on the diſtribution of ſtandard 
bread to the poor at eight-pence the quarterg 
loaf, the aſſize price being eleven pence, 

Thurſday 16. The keels of two 38 gun fri. 
gates were laid in Chatham yard, to be con- 
ſtructed with fir, 

Two poor women gathering fennel nest 
Margate, for the London markets; one «f 
them having completed her bundle, after car- 
rying it a imajl diſtance, dropped Cown, fay- 
ing. „ her work was done, and immediately 
expired, 

Friday 17. The Ville de Paris, a new firſt 
rate wan of war, to carry 110 guns, Was 
launched from Chatham dock-yare, amiit 
the greateſt concourſe of ſpectators ever ſcen on 
a ſimilar occaſion, At one o'clock, this m- 
menſe fabric ſwiftly glided from the ſlip, on 
which it had been more than fix years com- 
pleting, and proudly floated on its proper ele- 
ment, It was computed that not leſs than 
12,000 perſons were preſent, Earl Spencer, 
firſt lord of the Admiralty, performed the ce- 
re mony of naming the ſhip, She meaſured in 


Length from head to ſtern 230 feet 
Wiath - £ 

Weight of metal on her 
Lower deck 30 guns 32 pouncers 
Middle ditto. 30 2 4. 
Upper ditto 32 18 
Quarter ditto 14 12 
Forecaſtle 4 12 

110 


His majeſty's frigate Aurora, of 28 guns, 
was brought into Margate road, by the boats 
from thence, after running upon the Knock, 
and receiving ſo much damage as to be obliged 
to throw over part of her provitions, and all the 
beer and water on board. 

Some young men of Lydd fiſhing up 
Romney Sands, four of them ſuddenly fell 100 
a ſwamp, when John Pope and Thomas Jel, 
were drowned; the other two were with dit- 
ficulty ſaved. Being intimate when lieing, 
they were interred in one grave, and be long - 
ing to Capt. Cobb's Lydd volunteers, Were at- 
tended with military honours. 


Saturday 18. The brig Jenny . 
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Margate harbour, after breaking from her 
nootings and ſinking upon the Sands, She 
was raiſed by faſtening boats to her head and 
gern at low water, which at length floated her 
gith the rifing tide. 

Wedneſday 22. The Duke of Richmond, 
ended by Generals Sloper, Adeane, Norton, 
nd Grinfield, reviewed the line of troops en- 
camped upon Barham-down, with the horſe 
artillery in barracks at Canterbury ; when his 
| grace exprefied his higheſt approbation of the 
appearance and order of the whole, 

The ſummer aſſizes ended at Maidſtone 
when Edward Crofts, for robbing John Turner, 
in Greenwich received ſentence of death, but 
was reprie ved; John Webb, Thomas Eveſtaff, 
| and Hannah Browne, for theft, were ſentenced 
| to be tranſported for ſeven years; and Colin 
| Macgregor and Jonathan Coward for a riot at 
| Shzerneſs, to one month's impriſonment. - 
| By a late deciſion in the court of King's 
| Bench, it appears that the uſe of B INMS TONE 
in the drying of hops is contrary to the Act of 
| 7th Geo, the 2d, chap. 29th, ſect. 29, by 
| which it is enaRted, 4% That if any perſon or 
| & perſons ſhall mix with or put into any 
© quantity of hops any drug or 1ngredient or 
other thing whatſoever to alter the colour or 
| & ſcent thereof, every perſon fo offending and 
| (6 being thereof lawfully convicted by the oath 
| « of one or more witneſs or witneſſes before 
« one or more Juſtice or Juſtices of the Pezce 
« of the county or place where the offence 
« ſhall be committed, ſhall for every ſuch of- 
| « fence forfeit and pay the ſum of Five 
„ Poun bg forevery hundred weight thereof.“ 
| —One moiety of which penalty goes to the 
King and the otber to the Intormer. 

Thurſday 23. According to ancient cuſtom, 
| the Mayor of Rochefter held his annual court 
between Sheerneſs and the Nore, in a failing 
barge, for the purpoſe of opening the oyſter 
grounds; after tne uſual ceremony, his wor- 
ſhip and the aldermen, &c, attended by tre 
marine band, dined on board, The number 
of ſailing boats d reſs'd in their colours, firing 
of guns, &c. afforded a very pleaſant fight; and 
about fix o'clock they arrived at Rocheſter, 

Saturday 26. A miller, in Canterbury 
market, paid 500 guineas, for the purchaſe of 
100 quarters of wheat, grown in Eaſt Kent. 

In the evening the Mary Ann, armed tender, 
belonging to Dover, in the ſervice of govern = 
ment, ſtruck on the Goodwin Sand; the 
Ramſgate and Deal boats immediately went to 
ber aſfiſtance, and all the crew, conſiſting af 
za hands, were ſaved, The veſſel was left a 
wreck upon the ſand, and expected to go to 
pieces in a very ſew tides, She was a new 
loop, and had been at ſea about three months. 


PROMOTIONS, &%c, 


Lieu!,-colonel Richard James to be colonel ; 
Major George Finch Hatton to be lieutenant - 
colonel ; captain Multon Lambars to be major; 
lieutenant the hon. Eardley Earcley to be capt, 
and ]-ſeph Franks, gent, to be enſign, in the 
Weſt Kent militias 
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Robert Allen, gent. to be lieutenant in Ma. 
Jor Birche's Northfleet volunteers. 

William Woodcock, gent. to be ſecond lieu- 
ten int, vice J. P. Boys, reſigned, in capt. 
Matſon's Cinque Ports volunters. 

Richard Tattaſell and Charles Warman, 
gents. to be lieutenants, vice Fowle and Lemon, 
refigned, in Emmerſon's Cinque Ports volun- 
teers. 

Second lieutenant Thomas Bundock to be 
firſt lieutenant; William Frend, gent. to be 
lecond lieutenant, vice Bundock, in Capt, 8. 
Harvey's Cinque Ports volunteers. 


BinTHs, 


July t1. At Betſhanger, the lady of capt, 
Joſeph Pryce, of a ſon, 

17. In Kuſſel-place, London, the lady of 
Wyndham Knatchbull, eſq. of a ſon. 


MARRTA GES. 


April 25. At St. Ann's, Black Friars, 
London, Mr. Gregory Briggs, of America- 
{quaie, to Miſs Nairne, ſecond deughter of 
Mr, Edward Nairne, attorney at law, of 
Sandwich. 

June 25. Mr, — Witherden, baker and 
miller, of Hythe, to Mrs. Wood, of Merſham. 

27. At Margate, Mr, William Humble, 
ſchoolmaſter, of Ramſgate, to Miis Ann Cobb, 
daughter of Mrs, Cobb, baker. 

29. At Lambeth, by the archbiſhop of Cane 
terbury, the rev. George Moore, eldeſt ſon of 
his grace, and one of the prebendaries of Can- 
terbury, to the right hon. lady Maria-Eliza- 
beth Hay, daughter of the earl of Errol, 

30. At Sholden, Mr, john May, attorney 
at law, to Miſs Wyborn, eldeſt daughter of 
James Wyborn, eſq. of Hale-place, 

July 1. At Mary-le-bonne, by the biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, the rev. Brook Henry Bridges, 
brother to fir Brook Bridges, bart. to Miſs 
Jane Hales, ſecond daughter of the late fir 
Thomas Pym Hales, bart. | 

Mr, — Plain, of Elham, to Mifs Payne, 


| daughter of Mr. S. Payne, of the ſhip inn, 


Faverſham. 
13. Charles Abbott, eſq. of the Inner 
Temple, London, to Miſs Lamotte, daughter 
of John Laggtic, eſd. of Batilden-grotto, 
Bertcs, 
2.4. At Chatham, Mr. William Spencer, 
of the ſtore · keeper's office, to Miſs E. Taylor, 


of Brompton. 


Drarns. 


Lately, at her houſe in Grofvenor-ſtreet, the 
Right Honourable the Counteſs Dowager of 
Radnor. She was the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hales, bart. of Howlets in Beketbournz and 
was firſt married to the late Viſcount Folke- 
ſtone, by whom ſhe had one daughter, the pre- 
ſent Counteſs of Radnor—and afterwards to 
William Earl of Radnor, by whom he left no 
iſſue. She was a perſon, of whom it may be 
ſaid, without exaggeration or flattery, that ſhe 
exhibited a pattern of propriety and purity of 
conduct in every relation of life. A ſober 5 

und- 
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unaffected piety, an zQtive and well-regulated 
beneficence, a peculiar ſweetneſs of diſpoſition 
and elegance of manners, will long continue to 
impreſs the minds of all who knew her, with 
a reſpectful and aſfectionate recollection of a 
moſt truly amiable and dignified character. 

In April laſt, of the yellaw-fever, at St. 
Lucie, in the Weſt-Indies, ſoon after his ar- 
rival there, lieutenant Le Geyt, of the royal 
artillery, ſecond fon of Mr. Robert Le Geyt, 
of the archbiſhop's palace, Canterbury. 

June 25, At Maidſtone, Mrs, Ronalds, 
wife of Mr. James Ronalds, late of Canterbury, 

26. At New Romney, aged 67, Mr Fran- 
cis Venn, univerſally eſteemed by all who 
knew him. 

30. At Egerton, aged 74, Mrs, Mary John- 
ſon,” widow ; a pious and good woman. 
July 3. At Chiflet, aged 59, Mr. Thomas 
Denne, tarmer. 

4. In Canterbury, Miſs H. E. Grove, third 
daughter of the late Mr. Jof. Grove, printer. 

9. At Charing, aged 64, Mrs. Hider, wife 
of Mr. T. Hider, many years maſter of the 
turnpike there. 
14 10. At Upper Deal, the rev. E. B. Benſon, 
174 rector of that place. His pariſhioners and the 

| community at large have ſuſtained a great loſs 
by the 4-ath of their worthy paſtor. Indeed, 
they appeared truly ſenſible of their misfortune 
by the tears which copiouſly flowed on the re- 
cavitulation of his virtues at the funeral. He 
was a man with as few foibles as ufually fall to 


Prices of Meat in 


KEGSSIER, 


the lot of frail mortals 3 was beneficent and 
beral to the poor —ever ready to intereft kim. 
ſelf in their behalf, and indefatigable in pro- 
moting their good. He was a king huſbang, 
and indulgent father—an affectionate ſun, and 
ſincere friend. The doQtrine he taught from 
the pulpit himſelf practiſed; he theretore lived 
reſpected and died regretted, 

At Smarden, aged 76, Mrs, Feaver, widoy 
of the late Mr. R. Fearer. 

Suddenly, whiift making hay in a field ge 
Margate, (Virs. Dawſon. 

11. After a ſew days illneſs, Mrs, Cat 
daughter of Ingram Rider, ely. of Boughton. 
place. 

17. At Highſted in the pariſh of Chiſlet, 
aged 60, Mr. Henry Denne. farmer. 

At Alkham, aged 93 Mrs. Auſten, late of 
Stone -ſtreet. 

12. At the hot wells, Briſtol, Mrs. F!iz1. 
beth Bazely, wife of john Bazely, jun. clq. af 
Dover, a captain in the royal navy. 

20. At Dover, Mrs, Gramfhaw, wife of Mr. 
Samuel Gramſhaw, comptroller at that port 
Her loſs to a family of fix chiliren ma; be 
more eafily felt than deſcribed, 

21. At Dover, Mrs. Starr, wife of cat. 
William Starr; ſhe had been walking out tle 
preceding evening, apparently in good health, 

26. At Dambridge- farm in the - pariſh cf 
Wingham, after a lingering illneſs, Mr, C. 
Elgar, yeoman; a good maſter and a ſincere 
friend. 


Smithfield Market. 
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FOR FU L:Ts' 1795. 
Average Prices of Wheat, 


By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 
From Tune 20 to July 18. 
INLAND COUNTIES, June 20. June 27,| July 4. ] July 11. July 18. 
F „„ „„ Souls 

Middleſex = 9 14 | 70 : 0199 5} 35 © © [98 
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Average Prices of Wheat from Fune 20 to Fuly 18. 
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Return of Wheat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London, 
June 29 to July 27. 
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— — | N l 3 — — 
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Prices of Hops in Southwark, Canterbury, and Maidſtone. 
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ESSAY ON THE END OF THE WORLD, 


BY JOHN WATKINS, 


(Concluded From p. 246.) 


MONG the ancient Heathens we 

find ſome prophecies concern- 
ing this event ; but they are of very 
little authority, and of as little value, 
being couched 1n language ſo enig- 
matic, as to be really incompre- 
henſible. 

There is, however, a famous and 
remarkable prophecy of one Elias, 
a ſewiſh Rabbi, who lived about four 
hundred years ante Chriſt, and 
which challenges, indeed, a much 
greater degree of credit than any of 
the reſponſes of the heathen oracles, 
This prophecy is founded on the 
tupppolition, that the time wherein 
the world was created, 1s typical of 


its duration; therefore, as the world 


was created in fix days, the conti- 
nuance thereof in its preſent ſtate, 
will be fx thouſand years. But Elias, 
who was either the original author, 
or, more probably, the reviver of 


this prediction, hath divided the ſup- 


poſed period of the World's duration 

into three parts, thus: #zvo thouſand 

before the Law, two thouſand under the 

Law, and two F Agee under the Meſ- 

Lal. Now, as all this is evidently 
Vol. III. No. 25. 


falſe, we muſt conclude, that the di- 
viſion was only a corrupt refinement, 
commonenough inall commentators, 
Although this prophecy 1s found 
in the Jewiſh Talmud, and on that 
account might merit little confi- 
deration, yet it has a conſiderable 
number of ſupporters among the moſt 
reſpectable writers of the ancient 
chriſtian church. Lactantius poſi- 
tively aſſerts, that“ the world ſhall 
laſt but * x thonu/eind years, becauſe 
« 7: was created in fix days; and as 
& the /even. ht day was then ordained 
& /9 be a day of reſt or ſabbath, ſo 
& after the expiration of fix thouſand 
« years, the great /abbati/m or thou- 
% ſand years of reſt will follow.“ “ 
Irenæus was of the ſame opinion, 
and for the ſame reaſonÞ; as were 
St. Cypriant and St. jerome, St. 
Hippolytus the martyr, f St. Hilary, 
and above all the reſt St. Juſtin the 
martyr || ; and the great St. Auguſtin, 
Lactant. Div. Pro:m, I. 4, 


+ Exhort. ad Mart. 
1 Queſt. ad Ortnod, 


Lib. 5. c. 28 
[ Photius, Ce 2e2. 
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though he doubted of the millen- 
nium, yet declared himſelf of this 
opinion with regard to the age of the 
world.“ 

Now it appears, that the chief 
reaſon which prompted moſt of theſe 
Fathers of the Church to be of this 
belief was, that God ordained the 
temporal ſabbath as a type of the eter. 
nal ſabbath, wherein Chriſt will 
reign in peace and righteouſneſs over 
his redeemed people for a myſtical 
thouſand years. And they alſo con- 


ceived, that as this great ſabbati/m - 


will immediately follow the end of the 
world, therefore the number of days 
of 1ts creation are typical of its dura- 
tion, It remained then only to en- 
quire what a day ſtands for in allego- 
rical ſcripture ; and which, accord. 
ing to what the Pſalmiſt ſays in the 
goth Pf. ver. 4. and the Apoſtle 
Peter in his 2d Epiſt. c. 3d, ver. 8. is 
a thouſand years. From theſe two 
paſſages alone, thoſe fathers con- 
cluded, that they were ſufficiently 
warranted in believing that the age 
of the world 1s limited to the period 
of fix thouſand years ; a day in Scrip- 
ture being allegorically uſed to repre- 
ſent a thouſand years. 

There are many who reject this 
opinion, as a filly conceit, and only 
the weak dream of a Jewiſh Rabbi. 
But as we are aſſured that Elias, the 
ſuppoſed author of this prophecy, 
flouriſhed before Chriſt, and this even 
from the confeſſion of the Jeus them- 
ſelves; it muſt, in the mindsof think- 
ing and religious perſons, weigh 
greatly in its behalf. We have, like- 
wiſe, herein a very conſiderable evi- 
dence of the truth of our religion; 
ſince it is ſaid, that “ from the giv- 
ing of the law to Chriſt the Mef- 
% ſiah, is a period of two thouſand 
& years;” which, though chronolo- 
gically wrong, yet proves ſtrongly 
2 gainſt the Jews, from their own molt 
elteemed book, that the Mefliah is 
already come. But in the behalf of 
this prophecy we may well obſerve 
the extreme improbabiluy that a 


* De Civ, Dei, I. 20. e. 7. 
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Jewiſh Rabbi ſhould, but four cen. 
turies before our Saviour, undertake 
to deliver ſuch a remarkable aſſertion, 
couched in ſuch poſitive and bold 
terms, entirely on his own authority, 
without the ſupport of ſome antient 
tradition. Nor does it appear cre. 
dible, that it would be ſo well and ge- 
nerally received,. eſpecially by ſuch 
an unbelieving bigotted nation, as 
the Jewiſh, built on ſo weak a foun. 
dation. On the other hand, it ſeems 
moſt likely, that this 2 having 
been long entirely hid, or known 
only to the learned Doctors and Rab- 
bins of the Jewiſh nation, it was firſt 
made public by this Elias ; and there. 
fore, as is commonly the caſe, he re- 
ceived the honour of being celebrated 
as its original author. 

It may, however, be objected, 
that if this prophecy had been the ge- 
nuine product of any inſpired perſon, 
or ſeer, it would certainly have found 
a place in ſome part of the ſacred 
code, as well as the other prophe- 
cies. But to this, we may reply, on 
the beſt of authorities, that there 
were other prophecies which though 
delivered by men inſpired from above, 
yet never obtained a place among the 
canonical ſcriptares ; ſuch were the 

2 of „ Enoch the ſeventh 
« from Adam,” which were ment)- 
oned by the Apoſtle Jude in the 14th 
ver. of his Epiſtle. Now ut appears 
that thoſe prophecies were merely 
traditional, and being never com- 


mitted to writing, in great length of 


time were either entirely loſt, or but 
a very few particulars of them pre- 
ſerved. And here I cannot help 
deeming it as highly probable, that 
the prophecy now under confidera- 
tion was one of the patriarch Enochs; 
for as it is not reaſonable that a Jewiſh 
Rabbi ſhould have dictated ſuch an 
important prophecy to the world, 
without having the authority of tra- 
dition on his fide; this will, neceſſa- 
rily, carry it-back to the ages - 
ſimplicity, when prophecies and 2) 
ſuch communications were merely 
oral; and it is very obſervable, that 
this prophecy bears a very *. 
atio 
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ation to that which Jude has cited 
as a known prophecy delivered by 
Enoch. 

But it may 
that as the ſcriptures have expreſsly 
forbidden us to examine or pry into 
this matter, therefore we are to give 
no credit to this prophecy, or to any 
conjecture which may be made con- 
cerning the time of the End of the 
I/orld. To this I ſhall readily grant, 
that any thing merely conjectural 
aſſerted relative to this event, deſerves 
no credence; but the prophecy 
before us is ſomething more than 
conjecture; it reſts upon ſtrong 
proofs, and is evidently a very 
antient and reſpectable tradition. 
With reſpect, however, to the ob- 
jection drawn from the ſcriptures, 
prohibiting us to examine into this or 
any other future event, I conceive it 
will, on conſideration, be found 
futile; for thoſe aſſertions of our Sa- 
viour, “ It is not for you to know 
« the times and ſeaſons which the 
« Father hath put in his own 
« yower;” and © of that day and 
« hour knoweth no man ; no' not 
« the Angels that are in Heaven, but 
« my Father only; - were evidently 
intended as rebukes unto his diſci- 
ples for their needleſs and unſeaſon- 
able curioſity concerning matters of 
no importance to them at that time, 
when things of greater moment ought 
to have engaged their attention, 
namely, the bel means to ug gate 
the doctrines of their maſter. To 
them, therefore, the reprimand of 
our Lord, that it was- not their place 
to contemplate or ſtudy the times and 
ſeaſons of future events, was very 
proper; but the reproof and exhor- 
tation extend not to us; otherwiſe, 
Why are we commanded to “ ſeek 
our the book of God, and read ;” 
to ſearch the ſcriptures,” which 
contain ſo many prophecies of events 
yet to be fulfilled; and above all, 
to look for the day of God?” 

The fact is, we are to look for- 
vards; to extend “ by faith” our 
new to that period when“ God will 
" ariſe, with awful majeſty to take 
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be objected further, 
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„ vengeance on his enemies,“ and 
to reward his friends. The preciſe 
day and hour when this event will 
take place, are, indeed, unknown 
to us, and ever will be until it ac- 
tually breaks upon us; and ſhould 
any raſhly preſume to fix the time 
ſo exactly, as to the hour, the day, or 
even the year, we may juſtly eſteem 
them as “ deceivers and lying ſpi- 
„ rits. - We are of opinion, it is 
true, that the period of the World's 


duration, in its preſent ſlate, is_ fx 


thouſand years ; but as the chronolo 
of the world is evidently defective, 
we are not aſſured of the world's 
exact age at this preſent, and there- 
fore can never be certain when the 
{ix thouſand years will be completed. 
Still, then, that great event will come 
ſuddenly upon us, „even as a thief 
“ in the night;” taking mankind, 
“ as the flood in the time of Noah 
% did,” unawares, and, as the ſcrip- 
tures have foretold, in general un- 
prepared. 
here are ſome prophecies con- 
tained in the volume of inſpiration, 
relative to events which ſhall be ac- 
compliſhed in gradual order even 
down to the end ofthe world. Theſe 
are chiefly to be found in the Apoca- 
lypſe of St. John; but they are 
couched in language ſo obſcure, in 
terms ſo enigmatic, as to render the 
ſtudy of them amazingly, if not in- 
ſurmountably difficult ; and after the' 
moſt critical examination and in- 
tenſe reſearch into the myſteries of 
this book, an expoſition of the greateſt 
part will be found the mere offspring 
of fancy. There are, indeed, the 


times or periods mentioned of many 
of thoſe particulars predicted therein 
but theſe times, or periods, are 


moſtly typical of ſome larger portions 
of time, as an hour, a day, a month, 
and a year, which are univerſally al- 


lowed to be myſtical, and for the c- 
compliſhment of the prophecies muft * 


certainly be ſo; But the period 


called goes, or, according to our 
tranſlation, a time, is moſt undoubt- 


edly typical of ſome unknown, but 
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we can arrive at the knowledge of 
the; ſeveral periods, meant by theſe 
prophetical expreſſions, an hour, a 
day, amonth, a year, &C. it will be im- 
poſible for us to know how long the 
duration will be of ahy of the pro- 
phetical events. And ſhould we be 
acquainted with theſe particulars, yet 
unleſs we knew preciſely at what 
time to fix their commencement, we 
ſhall {till be at a loſs to know when 
they will have an end. 
I hall not attempt, then, to ſup- 
port the above hypotheſis by critical 
diſquiſitions on this book, by hif- 
torical reſearches into 1ts particular 
circumſtances,. or by mathematical 
calculations of the ſeyeral times or 
periods mentioned therein, Sang 
fully perſuaded of the weakneſs an 
vanity of fuch attempts. Indeed, I 
cannot but be of opinion, that this 
book was defigned not for the —_ 
nent of the wile and learned, but for 
the / of all ranks of chriſtians ; and 
therefore, though it is a book even 
now almoft wholly © /caled” up, yet 
in proceſs of time it will be entirely 
untolded to the comprehenſion of the 
plaineſt underſtanding, and reflect 
ihame on all thoſe who have pre- 
tended to unlock its myſteries with 
« tezs” of their own fabrication. 
We have only but to wait till the 
& day dawn,” when the apocalyprical 
Viſions will be fully realized; and it 
is my humble perſuaſion, that the 
moſt important parts of the apoca- 
Iyptical prophecies are yet to be ful- 
fled, and that even * the men of 
« this generation” will Tee plainly 
many of them accompliſhed. Are 
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the © vials of wrath” yet poured out: 
or is Antichriſt” yet Jetfroyel; Are 
not the ſpirits of * Infidelity” and of 
« Hereſy” broke looſe upon us; and 
with a rapid Violence bo not they 
threaten the moſt diſmal effects; to 
which a“ Laodicean” lethargy hath 
given, and ſtill continues to give the 
greateſt encouragement ? In ſhot, 
there is the utmoſt reaſon for our 
keeping a watchful eye upon the con- 
cluſion of the preſent, and the be. 
ginning of the enſuing century: to- 
gether with an earneſt zeal to Keep our 
moral * garments” unſpotted, and our 
minds in a conſtant readineſs ; for 
great revolutions may juſtly be ex- 
pected in the world. 

Human wiſdom is nearly arrived 
to its @tuy ; and. the ſame, perhaps, 
may be ſaid of human depravity, 
which, with various other circum- 
ſtances, ſerve to indicate that we art 
conſiderably advanced (if I may ven- 
ture the expreſſion) into the evening 
of time. The ſhadows are deepening 
faſt, and night is haſtening on apace ; 
and though we have apparently more 
than two centuries to complete the 
tl millennial age of the world, yet 
its chronology is defective; and we 
are allo aſſured by Him who formed 
the world, and all things therein, 
that“ thoſe days ſhall be ſhortened” 
which though primarily ſpoken of 
the deflruttion of ML yet it is as 
certain that our Lord alluded likewiſe 
to the Jufkre defirudtion of the Will 
rellen then was his advice both to 
that, and this occaſion; “ Watch, 
2 therefore, For e know not What 
% hour your Lord doth come.” 


" — af 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF INGRATITUDE. 


FROM MR, WATKINS'S TRAVELS, 


de the year 1769, one Roſſiter, a 
1 young Iriſhman; came to Leg 
horn in? ſearch of adventures ; with 
no other recommendation than the 
deportment of 4 gentleman, added to 
a fine fig tire and countenance. 
Soon after his arrival, a lady, whoſe 


perſonal property was confiderab!s, 
ſaw, and became violently enamoured 
of Rim; which was ſoon ſucceeded 
by a dire& propoſal on her part (u 
uncommon thing in Italy) to live 
with her. 1725 | 

As he had been previouſly informer 
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of her circumſtances, and was pleaſ- 
ed with her perſon, he immediately 
coled with the offer; and they in 
conſequeficè reſided together in all 
the warrith of love, and intimacy of 
art1age. 
eo for him had at firſt 
protfipted her to diſregard the com- 
mon la of modeſty; after cohabi- 
atibh it grew to ſuch excels, as to 
trample on all prudence ; for not 
atisfied' with having purchaſed for 
him 4 Lieutéenancy in the Tuſcan 
Army, ſhe anticipated his every wiſh, 
mote than ſupported his profuſion, 
and on being obliged to viſit her 
relations in 4 diſtant part of Italy, 
entruſted him in her abſence with her 
jewels, her money, and in ſhort every 
thing ſhe owned. | 
Can you ſuppoſe that a man fo 
cheriſhed, and fo relied on, could 
betray a confidence of this nature? 
ſhould 46h wonder at it, how much 
greater Will be your furpriſe, when 
1 tell vou, that he not only robbed 
het of her property, but of her life, 
dhe returned to Leghorn ſooner than 
ſhe had intended, being pregnant by 
this monſter, who received her with 
every mark of unaltered affeCtion ; 
but that ſame night murthered her in 
the very bed chamber, that had fo 
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often been«the guilty ſcene of her 
weaknels and affection; a place that 
ſhould, of all others, have been in- 
violable. 

The deed was ſoon diſcovered, 
and Roſſiter, apprehended, judged, 
a_ condemned. to the gallies for 
life. 

Previouſly to the execution of this 
ſentence, he was led out, before the 
troops of the garriſon, when his 
{word was broken over his head, his 
uniform ſtripped from him, for the 
coarle habit of a galley-ſlave ; and 
thus, with a halter about his neck, 
was he delivered over to his puniſh- 
ment, under every mark of degra- 
dation and infamy. 

Tet even this wretch, thus ſtigma- 
tized, could create affection in the 
female ſex, who took every oppox- 
tunity of ſupplying him with food: 
and one, a woman of condition, ex- 
erted all her intereſt to obtain his 
releaſe, for the 1 (as it is ſaid) 
of marrying him; but the good Leos 
pold rejected the petition with horror, 
declaring he ſhould look upon that 
man as a diſgrace to his Court, who 
could intercede on ſo wicked an oc- 
cation. How more than brutal was 
the affection that could attach itſelf to 

ſuch a monſter as Roffiter ? 


HERCULANEAN MANUSCRIPTS, 


s. s % 


VOLUME THE FIRST, 


INCE the diſcovery of the an- 
cient MSS. at Herculaneum, ſo 
many years have paſt, that the liter- 
ary world, though occaſionally re- 
minded that the labours of the Nea- 
politan Academicians, to develope 
their contents, were ſtill proceeding, 
had almoſt begun to deſpair of re- 
celying the benefit of thoſe exertions. 
At length an earneſt appears of what 
they are to expect; and it is found 
that the hope, conceived originally 
with fo much ardour, of looking 
into a library laid by for upwards. of 
1700 years, will not wholly be fruſ- 
trated One copy only has been re- 


ceived in England from Italy, by 
Mr. Edwards of Pall-Mall; and has 
been purehaſed for the library of 
Chriſt Church, Oxford. 

From the Preface to this volutfii 
we learn, that the ſucceſſion of 
Charies King of Naples to the Crown 
of Spain, interrupted the labours of 
the Herculaneum academy for ſome 
years. Ferdinand, the preſent King, 
was then a minor, and did not 
come of age till 1967; and even 
from that time the defien lan- 
guithed, and was almoſt extinR, till 
the year 1787, when the Acxdes 
my was reſtored in all its energy; 
and 
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and four Academicians were ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend the publica- 
tion of four ancient volumes which 
had been unrolled. Of theſe four 
this is the firſt, publiſhed in the 
name of the Academy at large, but 
by the particular care of Carolo 
Rofini ; who has, we muſt fay, proved 
himſelf very worthily choſen to exe- 
cute that arduous taſk. The work 
here given to the world is the firſt 
that was unfolded, and is entitled 
STAOAHMOY ITEPI MOYEIKHE A——— 
„The fourth Book of Philodemus 
on Muſick.” The manuſcript is 
written in Unical characters, with- 
out diviſions of words, but with tew 
peculiarities of writing, except what 
would be expected, the ancient ſigma 
C, and the curved epſilon. 

Nothing can be more complete 
than the manner in which the MS. 
1s preſented to the reader. It con- 
ſiſts of 38 fragments or columns, be- 
ſides the title, each copied in a fac 
ſimile engraving, of the exact ſize of 
the original, and exprefling minutely 
every crack, chaſm, and defect of 
the MS. the preciſe forms of the 
letters, &c. ſo that to ſee the en- 
gravings is the ſame as to ſee the ori- 
ginal MS. 

On the page oppoſite to each plate, 
the ſame portion of the text is given 
in common Greek types, with all the 
deficient letters, or words, which 
have been ſupplied by conje cture, 
diſtinguiſhed by red charactero ; end 
in a parallel column a Latin verſion ; 
then follow the notes of the editor 
on the ſame portion, which are full 
of erudition, highly illuſtrative of 
the treatiſe, and aſſigu the reaſons of 
the editor for the conjectures he has 
made reſpecting the readings. In 
this manner it 1s carried on through- 
out, extending the whole volume, 
with the aid of five uſeful indexes, to 
180 pages, beſides the preface, of 
between 20 and 30. 

Philodemus, it is well known, was 
a celebrated Epicurean, the author of 
33 epigrams now extant in Brunck's 
Anthology, (one of which is quoted 


by Horace, ) and of one firſt edited 


here from a Barberini MS. in the 
Vatican. Two other proſe tracts, 
by Philodemus, were extant before, 


Weps prTofinng and Twy UTOpAVHj}ACGTWY Ties 
proopieng; and another 5 Tov Qiorpus 
ovrragu, mentioned by Athenzus, was 
actually found at Herculaneum, but 
unfortunately deſtroyed by the man. 
ner of opening, being the firſt on 
which the attempt was made. The 

roſe of Philodemus 1s as coarſe and 
inelegant as his epigrams are terſe 
and neat, being written apparently 
in haſte, and with all that inatten- 
tion to ſtyle which the Epicureans 
affected. 

The preſent tract is entirely a diſ. 
putation againſt the Stoic Diogenes 
Babylonius, tending to refute the 
extravagant praiſes of Muſic given 
by him and his ſet. It is, perhaps, 
to be lamented that the work thus 
diſcovered is not of more value or 
importance: there cannot, however, 
but be much of very curious matter, 
be the ſubje& what it wall. 

Of this, the moſt intereſting re- 
lates to the following topics ; as 
pointed out by the Index of the 
Chapters into which the work may 
be conveniently divided. © That 
there is no muſick which is applica- 
ble to the purpoſes of informing the 
mind—How far muſic is ſubſervi- 
ent to religious worthip--Of its effect; 
in reſpec to epithalamiums and ele- 
gies—1n ludicrous compoſitions—in 
love—in public entertainments—in 
affeting the mind, or changing its 
paſſions —in conciliating friendſhip 
—in diſpoſing to virtue— Whether 
it ſharpens the intellect, or has any 
relation to other  fciences— What 
uſeful purpoſes it can be applied to 
Its origin, &c. &c.“ | 

Of theſe queſtions, many are very 


curious to a modern reader : but it 
is particularly remarkable of their 
general tenor, that they--prove the 


extraordinary effects, by many an- 


cients attributed to muſic, (to the 


aſtoniſhment of modern times,) to 
have been held problematical, even 
in the days of Philodemus. | 


To 
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Teo the EniToRs of the KENTISH RgOfsTER. 


Y Friend Harry Headſtrong, is 
M a man of ſtrict 1 and 
ood underſtanding ; the rectitude of 
Pls principles was never doubted, and 
he is looked upon as a man of deep 
| erudition. He reads a great deal, 
| and as he has a very retentive me- 
| mory, is at no loſs for quotations 
| and paſſages from different authors, 
| which flow from him ſpontaneouſly 
| and without preface, ſo as to im- 
| preſs ſome with an idea that the 
tropes and 1 are all his own,— 
He is an adept in the Johnſonian 
| ſtyle (and being rather of a ſtentorian 
make and voice) the cataracts of jaw- 
breaking words fall ſtupendouſſy from 
| his lips into the aſtoniſhed and half 
| deafened ears of his auditors, to the 
great danger of their tympanums—l 
| have ſeen him (and thoſe who ſee 
are ſure to hear him) ſpeechify to a 
poor Hedger, who with open mouth 
and uplifted eyes and hands, was 
| ſeized with mortal aſtoniſhment and 
admiration at the powers of Jungs 
and learning diſplayed by my friend. 
| How far the thorn- cutter underſtood 
| him, I am not able to ſay, and pity 
| it is that eloquence, like my friend's, 
| thould be thrown away; but I am 
{ure the vibration of the ſounds did 
not ſhortly ceaſe beating in his ear.— 
There ſeems, Mr. Editors, to be 
ſome relationſhip ſubſiſting between 
my friend Harry and an old triend 
of your's, hight Thomas de la Fu- 
enta, and could we introduce them 
as acquaintances, they would ſpeedily 
become infeparable friends—Harry 
is fond of reading, and is pleaſed 
when complimented on his hterary 
attainments; it is his foible to be 
praiſed; and were it the only one, 
1 would let him ride his hobby horſe 
uninterrupted to the end of time, 
without letting him know IL Ty * 
there was fuch an animal in his 
ſtable; nay I would pat the beaſt on 
the neck, rub him down when tired, 
de him out, feed and water him, 


is of fo miſchievous a nature, as to 


Howe eee death and diſmay into 
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and do him all the little goed offices 
I could, to keep the nag in con- 
dition—I would praiſe the lively 
fallies of his wit, take all for genuine 
which he ſhould repeat and perſuade 
him into an author-—All this would 
I do, and much more, were it not 
that this ſame hobby-horſe, aſſi ſted 
by the reſpect paid him for his real 
good qualities, has propagated a crea- 
ture not ſo harmleſs as itſelf, which 
bounds and prances, and kicks, and 


render it dangerous to get within 
its reach, The judgement of my 
friend is become obſcured, or as he 
thinks, is ſo bright that every one is 
wrong who does not ſubſcribe to his 
opinions — He is the felf-created 
judge, dictator and governor of the 
opinions and ideas of all around him. 
It were worſe than treaſon to differ 
with him in ſentiment; and the pu- 
niihment would be nearly as ſevere 
for although ſalidity of argument 
might not, on ſuch an occaſion, be 
uſed by my Friend Henry, the deep 
mouthed torrent of his eloquence, 
pouring conviction into the ſtunned 
ear, like the victorious thunder of 


the boſoms of the French, would be 
the punifhment and effectual ſileuce 
of ſuch daring preſumption— 

Now as it is poſſible (and I believe) 
that he is inſenſible of this glaric 
imperfectien, I have confidered — 
reconſiderèd, pro d and con'd, the 
beſt plan of holding a looking-glaſs 
to his mind's eye, and think it will 
be beſt accompliſhed through the 
medium of the Kentiſh Regiſter; and 
ſhould this be the means of reſtorin 
him to his friends and himſelf, we 
ſhall have the greateſt occaſion to 
wiſh proſperity and uncenfined cir- 
culation to your entertaining and 
uſeful publication. | 

Tunbridge, 


BEN BLOCK. 
July, 1795. 
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HE following Tract being very 
1 fears, and containing ſome cu- 
riousparticulars relating to the hiſtory 
pf our country, during the dark and 
Alma days of civil war, it may not 
be improper to reprint it, and preſent 
it to the readers of your monthly 
publication. 

PONTEFRACT CASTLE. 


An Account how it was taken ; and 
how General Rainſborough was 2 
priſed in his Quarters at Doncalter, 
anno 1648. 


$ I By 

T received your letter, wherein you 
tell me, that the late news of Prince 
Eugene's ſurpriſing the Marſhal Ville- 
roy, in his quarters at Cremona, put 
yourſelf, and ſome of my friends, in 
mind of the ſurpriſe of General 
Rainſborough, at the ſiege of Ponte- 
frat Caſtle in the late civil wars of 
England, and I being the only perſon 
now living, that was an actor in it, 
you are pleaſed to deſire a particular 
account of it; which, as far as I 
know, was never yet fully pub- 
hſhed. 

I appeal to you, and all that know 
me, if ever I had the vanity to boaſt 
of it, or ſo much as mention it, but 
ſometimes at the requeſt of a friend, 
as I do now at yours; tho' I had 
rather refuſe to comply even with 

our defire, at this time, than be 
— ht ſo vain as to make any com- 
wy (other than of ſmall things 
with great) between ſuch a particular 
action in our own country, and fo 

ublic and glorious an one, as that 
of Prince Eugene, on the ſtage of Eu- 
rope; which failed but by one acci- 
dent, of having heen yet much more 
glorious. 

But this I may ſay without vanity, 
that our deſign was honourable, not 
to kill a general in the midſt of his 
army, but to take him priſoner, and 
thereby to fave the life of our own 
General, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
then a priſoner, and condemned to 


ſerved in the precedent war. 

It may not be unacceptable to you, 
being a Yorkſhire man, to know th- 
moſt minute particulars of this enter. 
prize, we being all Yorkſhire men, 
who had a ſhare 1n it, 

And firſt let me tell you how we 
took the Caſtle, which was a garriſon 
for the Parliament, as they calle 
the Government, then eſtabliſhed in 
a ſmall part of the Houſe of Com. 
mons, and a very ſmall number of the 
Lords, fitting at Weſtminſter. 

Pontefract, commonly called Pom. 

fret Caſtle, was thought the greateſ 
and ſtrongeſt Caſtle in England, f 
was the ancient inheritance of the 
Dukes of Lancaſter, called, The 
Honour of Pomfret ; and it had the 
honour to be the laſt garriſon in the 
war begun in 42, that held out tor 
the King. 
In the year 1648, the firſt war be. 
ing over, we, that had ſerved the King 
in it, ſubmitting to our common fate, 
lived quietly in the country, till we 
heard of an intended invaſion by Duke 
Hamilton : Then we met frequent!y, 
and reſolved to attempt the ſurpriſing 
this caſtle, of which Col. Cottert|, 
was Governor for the Parliament, 
having under him a garriſon of an 
hundred men, moſt of them quartered 
in the town of Pomfret, and in no 
apprehenſion of an enemy. 

The deſign was laid by Col. Morice, 
(who in his youth had been Page t0 
the Earl of Strafford) my two bro: 
thers, who were Captains of Hort, 
and myſelf Captain of Foot, and ſome 
others. We had then about tht 
hundred Foot, and fifty Horſe, 0 
our old comrades privately liſted. 

We had ſecret correſpondence will 
ſome in the Caſtle ; among the rel 
with a Corporal, who promiſed, 0 
à certain night, to be upon the guard, 
and to ſet a Centinel, that wou 
aſſiſt us, in fcaling the walls 0? 
ladder, which we had provided, ® 


die, under whoſe command we had 


brought with us. But the Corpord 
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happened to be drunk at the hour ap- 

ointed, and another centinel was 
placed, where we intended to ſet our 
ladder, who fired upon us, and gave 
the alarm to the garriſon. They 
appearing upon the walls, our men 
retired in haſte, leaving the ladder in 
the ditch ; whereby the next day they 
within knew, that it was no falſe 
alarm, but that there had been a real 
atiempt to ſurpriſe the caſtle. 

Thev took not a man of us; our 
Hot diſperſed theraſelves in the 
country 3 and half of our horſe 
marched to Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, who had then taken Berwick 
ind Carliſle, The reſt being twenty 
or thirty horſe, kept in the woods, 
while we ſent ſpies into the caſtle, 
ind found that our confederates 
within were not diſcovered, nor our 
defign betrayed, but only failed by 
the corporal's being drunk. 

The ladder being found the next 
morning, made the Governor call 
the ſoldiers out of the Town, to 
lodge in the caſtle: in order to which, 
he ſent his warrants into the country 
tor beds to be brought in by a day 
appointed. 

We had notice of it, and made uſe 
of the occaſion. With the beds 
came Colonel Morice, and Captain 
William Paulden, like country gen 
temen, with ſwords by their ſides; 
and about nine perſons more, dreſſed 
like plain countrymen, and con— 
itables, to guard the beds, but arm'd 
privately wün pocket-piſtols and 


daggers. 


HS 

Upon their approach, the draw- 
bridge was let down, and the gates 
opened by our confederates within. 
Colonel Morice, and thoſe who were 
with him, entered into the caſtle. 
The main-guard was juſt within the 
| gate, where our company threw down 

the beds, and gave a crown to ſome 
ſoldiers, bidding them fetch ale, to 
make the reſt of the guard drink ; 
and as ſoon as they were gone out of 
the gate, they drew up the draw- 
bridge, and ſecured the reſt of the 
$12iG, forcing them into a dungeon 
bard by, to which they weat down 
Vol, III. No. 25. 
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by about thirty ſtairs; and it was : 
place that would hold two or three 
hundred men. 

Then Captain William Pailide:: 
made one of the priſoners ſhew hit: 
the way to the Governour's lodging, 
where he found him newly laid dow 
upon his bed, with his cloaths cn, 
and his ſword, being a long tuch, 
lying by him. The Captain to! 
him, the caſtle was the King's, ai 
he was his priſoner ; but he, withou: 
anſwering any thing, ſtarted up, auc 
made a thruſt at the Captain, and de- 
fended himſelf very bravely, ti; 
being ſore wounded, his head as 
arm cut in ſeveral places, he mad. 
another full and deſperate puth at et 
Captain, and broke his tuck again;. 
the bed poſt ; and then atked quari-: , 
which my brother granted; and he. 
for the preſent, was put down. 
among his own ſoldiers, into tlie 
dungeon, 

Notice was immediately ſent t. 
me, lying hard by, of the takt. g & 
the caſtle; upon which I marched 
thither with about thirty horſe, ans! 
it being market day, we furni{h«< 
ourſelves with all manner of priovi 
ſions from the town. 

There came ſpeedily to us, in ima! 
parties, ſo many of our old fcl:ov 
toldiers, that our garriſon was at laß 
increaſed to five hundred men, whit: 
at the rend'ring of the caſtle aftg: 
wards, were reduc'd to one hunde 
and forty. 5 

We found in the caſtle a goo 
quantity of ſalt and malt, with teu. 
thoufand ams, a good ftore of an- 
munition, forme cannon, and tw: 
mortar-pieces. ' We. expected a Cry. 
very luddenly, and got what pron :- 
ſions of corn, and catile, we cout: 
out of the country. 

Particularly in one ſally, hve i 
notice that there were at Kugiingly, : | 
miles from the Caſtle, three hundran 1 
head of cattle, bought up in . 

North, going into the South, unde. 
a guard of two troops of horic, wy 
marched out at night with thirty 
horſe, and half a dozen ſoot, : 
half-pikes to drive the cattle. V. 5 
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faced the troops that guarded them 
while our foot drove the herd towards 
the caſtle: then we followed, and 
kept betwixt them and danger, the 
enemy not daring to charge us, and 
ſo we came all fafe with our pur- 
chaſe into the caſtle. This, and 
other proviſions, we got in by ſeveral 
parties almoſt every night, enabled us 
to keep the caſtle above nine months, 
though we had notone month's pro- 
viſion, when we were firſt beleaguer'd. 

For in a very ſhort time after, we 
were beſieged by Sir Edward Rhodes, 
and Sir Henry Choldmondly, and 
hve thouſand men of regular troops : 
but we kept a gate open on the South 
fide of the caſtle, which was co- 
vercd by a ſmall garriſon, we placed 
in an houſe called New-Hall, be- 
longing to the family of Pierrepoint, 
being about a muſquet-ſhot or two 
from the caſtle. 

Some time after, we heard, Duke 
Hamilton was beaten at Preſton 1n 
Lancaſhire, and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale taken priſoner, and brought 
to Nottingham- Caſtle. He was Ge- 
neral of the Engliſh at Preſton, who 
behaved themſelves bravely ; and, in 
truth, did all that was done there. 
He had alſo, as I ſaid, been our Ge- 
neral ; we had his commiſſion for 
taxing the caſtle, as he had the 
Prince of Wales's, and we were re- 
folived to run any hazard to releaſe 
him, for it was commonly given out, 
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that they intended to bring him before 
Pomfret- Caſtle, and to execute him 
in our ſight, if we would not imme. 
diately ſurrender. 

It being like to prove a tediou; 
ſiege, General Rainſborow was ſent 
from London by the Parliament, to 
put a ſpeedy end to it. He was 
eſteemed a perſon of great courage 
and conduct, exceeding zealous and 
fierce in their cauſe, and had done 
them great ſervice by land, and alſo 
at ſea, where he was for a time one of 
their Admirals. His head quarters 
were for the preſent at Doncaſter, 
being twelve miles from Pomtre!, 
with twelve hundred foot; a reg. 
ment of his horſe lay three or four 
miles on the eaſt of Doncaſter, and 
another at the like diſtance on the 
welt, 

Captain William Paulden, who 
commanded all the few horſe in the 
caſtle, laid a deſign to ſui priſe him 
in his quarters at Doncaſter ; ; not to 
Kill him, but to take him priſoner, 
and exchange him for our own Ge- 
neral, Sir Maimaduke Langdale; 
and it was only his own fault that he 
was killed, and not brought priſoner 
to the caſtle, 

The defign ſeemed the more fea. 
ſible, becauſe the General and his 
men were 1n no apprehenſion of any 
ſurpriſe. the caſtle being twelve 
pen off, cloſely beſieged, and the 

only garr iſon for the King in England. 


[To be concluded next montl..] 
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CN THE POLICE AND SITUATION OF THE POOR, 


BY THOMAS 


RUGGLES, ESQ, 


[CONTINUED FROM P. 251. ] 


* HEN I ſent the laſt paper on 

this ſubject to the printer, 
the difficulty of meeting with ſuffici— 
ent information in reſpect to the 
plice of labour, and the neceſſaries 
of Hife, from the period which has 
hitherto been the object of this in- 


quiry, unto the end of the reign of 


Elizabeth, did not then occur to me; 
nor did 1 foreſee that I ſhould be left 
in the dark on that ſubject, when 
Fleetwood's Chronicon ceaſed to giv? 
me any longer its ſteady and faith {ul 
light: 1 have taken ſome trouble to 
obtain ſuch information as might be 
depended on, but hitherto wer 
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eftet ; and fearful that thoſe among 
your readers who have paid any at- 
tention to what has already been ſaid 
on the ſubject, may conceive it is 
deſerted, and my word not intended 
to be kept with them, I determined 
to ſend you a few pages on that part 
of the enquiry, which my library 
will enable me to elucidate, and my 
reaſon is adequate to explain. 
On peruſing the Engliſh hiſtorians 
of the age antecedent to that when 
the parliament of Elizabeth inter- 
wove the preſervation of the poor 
with the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
the aſſertion, made in a former part 
of this tract, that the monks, if they 
could not dig were not aſhamed to 
beg, is found to be well authoriſed 
by hiſtory ; for it appears that the 
nultitude of idle people, which the 
diſſolved monaſteries had vomited 
forth on the public, were become a 
ſerious burthen on ſociety, and oc- 
caſioned the paſſing an act in the 
firſt parliament of Edward the Sixth, 
which is as curious in the preamble, 
as it is inconfiſtent in the enacting 
part, with every principle of kuma- 
nity and juſtice: the preamble ſtates, 
that “ foraſmuch as idleneſs and va- 
gabondry is the mother, and root of 
all thefts, robberies, evil acts, and 
other miſchiefs, and yet idle and diſ- 
orderly perſons, being unprofitable 
members or rather enemies of the 
commonwealth, have been ſuffered 
to encreaſe, and yet ſo do, whom if 
they ſhould be puniſhed with , 
whipping, impriſonment, and other 
corporal pain, it were not without 
their deſerts,” be it enacted, &c. 
In ſhort, this curious piece of le- 
gillation makes a man who liveth 
idly three days, the flave for two 
years of him who informs againſt 
ſuch an idler, he being firſt branded 
with a red hot iron on the breatt with 
the Jetter V; during which two 
vears he ſhall be fed with bread and 
water, and refuſe meat, aud cauted 
to work by beating, chaining, and 
otherwiſe in any work, be it ever fo 
vile; and if he runs away from his 
malter for the ſpace of fourteen days, 
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he ſhall become his /ave for life; 
after being branded on the cheek 
with the letter 8; and if he runs 
away a ſecond time he ſhall be ad- 
judged a felon, 

This act of parliament, fo diſcre- 
ditable even to that age of diſorder 
and deſpotiſm, aroſe, as Rapin ſays, 
from the neceſſity the government ex- 
perienced, of obliging the monks to 
work, who were little inured to la- 
bour, but employed themſelves in 
going from houſe to houſe, inſpir- 
ing people with the ſpirit of rebel- 
lion; and thus much is certain, let 
the cauſe of ſuch ſeverity have been 
what it may, that the act itſelf was 
ſo diametrically oppoſite to every 
juſt principle of legiſlation, that it 
was repealed in the third year of the 
ſame reign, and during the admini- 
ſtration of thoſe by waoſe authority 
it had been paſled ; and the poor were 
then left by the legiſlature, much in 
the ſame ſituation as before the abo- 
lition of monaſteries. 

Thoſe to whom Henry the Eighth 
had left the care of his infant ſon, 
even when aſſiſted by the council, 
among whom many names of re- 


ſpectable memory appear; ſeem to 


have been as inſufficient to that de- 
partment of government, which re- 
ſpects the interior police of the king- 
dom, as we may realonably ſuppoſe 
the minor king could have been, had 
he himſelf wielded the ſceptre ; what 
elſe but complete ignorance, could 
have induced them to permit ſo un- 
popular and unjuſt an act to be paſſed 
in the firſt year of their young ſove- 
reign's reign, as has been alluded to ? 
which law they were ſo ſoon obliged 
to repeal; and in the year followiny 
the repeal, as an encouragemeggo- 
the preamble ſays) to, and paſſed 
tion of, induſtry, an act kuſbandry 
Which odliged tervants,'and not by 
to ſerve the whole Aion of which 
days wages; the it is dithcult at this 
nn reſtraig o gueſs; the ſtatute 
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ri eſſed ſituation throughout the king- 
dom, is very apparent; they had loſt 
ich relief, whatever it might have 
zen, as they had been accuſtomed 


eceive from the monaſteries; they 
alſo loſt a conſiderable ſource of 
„loyment, by the lands of the 


115naſterics being granted to the 
1:5Hles and followers of the court; 
no left the huſbandry of their new 


ha 


quired dornains to chanceand neg- 


et, which had been more attended 
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and well cultivated when under 
inſpection of the monaſteries, and 
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e lately their conſeſſors and ſpi- 
i! directors, who while it was 


1367 tntereſt, influenced the poor to 
te of induſtry, and content, ſtill 
1.24:8ed the ſame influence over their 
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GS, and made uſe of it now, to 
ite them to faction and ſedition; 
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mn by an act which has the fol- 
ing preamble, as a reaſon for the 
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he regulation of what appeared to 
adviſers, of much 
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opinions of a few, in matters of t. 
ligious controverſy ; and can it be ſup. 
poſed that either legiſlators or ecckk. 
ſiaſtics, who were employed in brins. 
ing heretics to the ſtake, could ce. 
vate their attention to the divine 
office of inveſtigating the means tg 
preſerve multitudes of their poor bie. 
thren from idleneſs and want? How. 
ever, before all the perverted facul. 
ties of their minds were totally ab. 
ſorbed in the taſk of regulating mat. 
ters of religious opinion, with the 
accuracy that their cotemporaiy le. 
giflator, Charles the Fifth, regulated 
the motion of time-keepers, they had 
ſuthcient leiſure to leave matters in 
the ſame ſtite, with reſpect to the 
poor, as they were in the two laſt 
reigns; except that they invented 
the ſcheme of expoſing thoſe who 
begged; which, at that time, muſt 
of neceility have been as well the 
aged and infirm as the idle ; by 
oblicing them to wear a badge on 
their breaſt and back openly, by an 
act of the ſecond year of the reign 
of Philip and Mary; but in that 
days, 'when the rights of humanity 
are ſo well underſtood, and wiih 
ſuch merited ſucceſs, wreſted from 
the ſtrongeſt gripe of power; it wil 
not ſtrike us with ſurpriſe, that in 
thoſe times of ignorance, ſuperſt;- 
tion, and deſpottim, the rights 6G 
the many ſhould be but little undcr- 
ſtood, and leſs attended to, by tit 
few who held the iron rod of power. 
The kingdom felt, during tis 
reigns of theſe two children of the 
Eighth Henry, moſt ſerious effects 
from the ignorance of government, 
in, or its inattention to, the reguli- 
tion of the interior police; being 
at times, convulſed by inteſtine com 
motions, from its centre to its cn. 
cumference; as the rebellions 0! 
Kett, in Norfolk, that of Arunde, 
in Devonſhire, and inſurrections 1 
many counties in the year 1549: and 
thoſz of Wyatt, in Kent and Suri) 
and Carew, in Cornwall, in 1554 

plainly evidence. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that 
in an early part of the reign of Elie 
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:abeth, after the affairs of religion 
were ſettled to' the general fatisfac- 
tion of the nation, by the eſtabliſh- 
nent of the Proteſtant faith, accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Church of 
| England, and ſoon after the Queen 
had entruſted the affairs of the king- 
dom to the management of a Bacon 
and a Cecil, that we find the atten- 
tion of parliament occupied on the 
| ſubject of the poor, with a ſeriouſ- 
| neſs of application that proved their 
conception of the importance of the 
object, to the univerſal welfare of 
| the nation; ad gave riſe to three 
acts which were paſſed in the fifth 
rear of her reign; by the firſt of 
which, thoſe regulations made in the 
| ſeveral parliaments of the fourth of 
Henry the Seventh, and the ſeventh 
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and twenty-ſeventh of Henry the 


Eighth, for the keeping in repair 
farm hovſes, and maintaining of til- 


lage, were enforced; and all that was 


enacted during the two laſt reigns on 
this ſubject, was repealed ; by the 
ſecond act, the poor were to be re- 
lieved by what every perſon gives 
weekly; and if any pariſhioner ſhall 
retuſe to pay reaſonably towards the 
relief of the poor, or ſhall diſcou- 
rage others, then the juſtices of the 
peace, at their quarter ſeſſions, may 
tax him a weekly ſum, which if he 
refuſes to pay they may commit him 
to priſon ; and if any pariſh has more 
poor than they are able to relieve, 


juſtices of the peace may licenſe ſo 


many of them as they ſhall think 
good to beg within the caunty. 


LETTER XVII. 


ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


[CONTINUED FROM u. 268.] 


A an appearance of ſome tran- 
quillity and good temper now 
prevailed in the court and aſſembly, 
the king ventured upon the appoint- 
ment of a new miniſtry. The great 
ſeal was given to the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux ; the nomination of bene- 
ſices to the archbiſhop of Vienne; 
the war department was committed 
to M. de la Tour du Pin; while St. 
Prieſt and Montmorin, who had 
been recalled with Neckar, were 
reinſtated in their former otfice>. 
The three former were members of 
the aflembly, but they ceaſed from 
fitting or voting there after their 
appointment. The atlembly expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction at the choice of 
theſe miniſters, which the king had 
immediately communicated to them 
by letter. 

It happened unfortunately, that 
the ſame evil, which had already 
tabs ſo fatal to the -king and to 
is adminiſtrations, ſtill continued to 
preſs upon the executive government 


with greater weight than it even had 
done before. The payment of the 
taxes was generally refuſed or evaded 
in moſt parts of the kingdom, and 
there was no money to ſupport go- 
vernment or carry ou the public bu- 
ſineſs. In this ſtate of things the 
new miniſters demanded an audience 
of the aſſembly; and the archbiſho 

of Bourdeaux, as Keeper of the ſeal, 
having expatiated largely on the dif. 
ordered and melanch y ſtate of pub. 
Iic affairs, M. Neckar, as miniſter 
of finance, demanded that the al. 


- ſembly ſhould give its ſanction to a 


loan of thirty millions of livres, as a 
meaſure indiſpenſably neceffary. The 
necellity was too evident to admit of 
a diicuihon; but fome objections 
were made on account of the inſtruc- 
tions which the delegates had re- 
ceived from their coaſtituents, not 
to grant any ſubſidies until they had 
completed the conſtitution. Theſe 
objections, however, gave way to 
the inſtant and extreme diſtreſs of 
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the ſtate for want of money; but 
this occaſion afforded the firſt in- 
Nance of the total change which had 
taken place in the countenance of 
the aſſembly with reſpe& to Neckar. 
Inſtead of adopting the ſcheme form- 
ed by the financial miniſter, whoſe 
abilities and integrity they had fo 
often 'extolled in a degree which ap- 
proached to the hyper bole, they now 
declared their total want of confi- 
dence in him, by altering his plan, 
and narrowing the terms which he 
ht e as an inducement to the 
enders for ſubſcribing to the loan. 
The conſequence was natural; the 
monied men would not part with 
their caſh, and no body ſubſcribed ; 
and by this very ill-judged manage- 
ment the weakneſs or failure of pub- 
lic credit, which might otherwiſe 
have been kept in the dark, was ex- 
2 to all Europe. This conduct, 
10wever, drew a degree of unpopu— 
larity, and even of odium, upon the 
national aſſembly, which it did not 
eaſily get quit of; for as Neckar did 
not ſcruple publicly to vindicate 
himſelt, the whole blame fell upon 
that body, to whom in reality it 
properly belonged. 

Upon this failure, the neceſſity 
for money every hour increaſing, 
Neckar was permitted to preſcribe 
ſuch terms as he thought would an— 
ſwer the purpoſe, for raiſing a loan 
of eighty millions of livres, at five 
per cent. on the credit of a vote 
paſſed by the aſſembly. But the for- 
tunate moment was paſt, and could 
not be regained; although the pro- 
poſals were ſufficiently alluring, the 
ſubſcription hung too heavily on 
hand to produce the deſired effect, 
and, in fine, was not half filled. In 
the mean time a ſcheme of promoting 
and receiving patriotic contributions 
was adopted; and, like other novel- 
ties in that country, raged for its 
time as an epidemic. Silver buckles 
and gold rings were the moſt com- 
mon contributions to the affembly ; 
ſo that in a few days not a filver 
buckle was to be ſeen, nor probably 
many wedding rings to be found, 
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any where in or near Paris, The 
national aſſembly themſelves, in; 
ſudden fit of enthuſiaſm, diſmany),y 
all their own ſhoes one day in a my, 
ment. Such was the rage of tafhiq, 
while it Jaſted, that the pooreſt peo. 
ple, even thoſe who were little hene 
than living on charity, preſents 
their offerings. The loweit as wel 
as the higher orders of courter:n; 
were eminently diſtinguiſhed for their 
patriotiſm on this nccafion, freely 
offering a ſhare of their earnings; 1, 
the ſupport of the public.—{t us 
undoubtedly the moſt diſgraceful 
meaſure, with reſpect boch to the 
nation and to themſelves, that eve; 
was adopted by any body of men in 
ſimilar circumſtances. 

In the pinching ſcarcity of money 
which now prevailed, the king and 
queen ſent their gold and filver plate 
to the mint for coinage. We had 
originally underſtood this to have 
been, in the preſent ſpirit of the 
time, a patriotic donation, intended 
to give a ſanction and countenance 
to the offerings of ſilver trinkets, 
ſmall ſums of money and pieccs of 
plate which were continually made, 
But it appears from Neckar, who 
could not be miſtaken, that this 
meaſure proceeded from mere abſo- 
Jute poverty in the royal perſonages, 
who were obliged to deſtine the plate 
to be converted into current coin 
for the relief of their immediate ne- 
ceſſities. 

It foon appeared. and might have 
been eaſily foreſeen, that the patrio- 
tic offerings were totally incapable 
of relieving the public necefiities, 


which were of too vaſt a magnitude | 


to be at all affected by ſach triting 
reſources: ſo that the danger cf 
public bankruptcy, and ct a total 
ceſſation of all the operations of 20- 
vernment, couid not but ſtrike every 
mind with apprehenſion ; the tac 
being aluoſt entirely unproduciive, 
and no means appearing for ſupph- 
Ing their place with an adequat? 
ſubſtitute. It was in this ſtate or 


hard and trying difficulty, when the 


greatneſs of the neceſſity ſeemed * 
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noſt to afford a ſanction to any 
meaſure that might be purſued for 
obtaining relief, that Neckar ven- 
ured to lay before the aſſembly the 
heme for a ſupply, which the bold- 
et miniſter that ever lived, and in 
the moſt deſpotic government, would 
perhaps have heſitated at adopting. 
This was the extraordinary contri- 
bution of the fourth part of each 
man's yearly revenue, to be paid at 
tifferent aſſigned periods during the 
courſe of three years. The eſtimate 
of each man's income, and conſe— 
quently the amount of the ſum which 
le was to contribute to the ſtate, 
being left to his own honour. 

It was ſurely a ſingular caſe, that 
I tax almoſt without example in the 
moſt arbitrary governments, ſhould 
have been paſſed by a body of men, 
not only highly republican, but 
| who were the avowed aſſerters of li- 
berty. The peculiar ſituation of the 
aſſembly will, however, explain this 
circumſtance. They were already 
labouring under great and general 
odiam on account of the failure of 
Neckar's firſt ſcheme for raiſing 
money by a loan, which was entirely 
and juſtly charged to their injudi- 
cious and wanton interference in 
the buſineſs. At the ſame time, in- 
| {tant bankruptcy, with all its fatal 
o niequences, were ſtaring them full 
in the face; and if they rejected the 
preſent plan, they would have made 
themſelves thereby anſwerable for 
| all the evils that might follow. Mi- 
| rabeau's eloquence was, however, 
neceſſary to make the decree pais 
elibly through the aſſembly ; although 
he took care to inſinuate, in a man- 
ner which could nct be mifunder— 
ſtood, that Neckar poſſeſſed neither 
his confidence nor eſteem.—lIt was 
too late now for the aſſembly to re- 
fect, that much of the public diſtreſs 
proceeded from their own extraor- 
dinary, and as it proved unfortunate 
declaration, which taught the people 
o conſider all the preſent taxes as 11- 
legal, from their not being laid on 
their repreſentatives. 

Nothing was, however, left un 
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done by the aſſembly, which could 
tend to render this ſcheme of ſupply 
palatable; and to prevent its aſſum- 
ing the odious denomination of a 
tax, it was repreſented entirely as a 
patriotic contribution, or donation. 
An addreſs to the nation was like- 
wiſe paſled, ſtating the neceſſity of 
her making great ſacrifices in caſes 
of great emergency. But neither 
theſe meaſures, nor a knowledge that 
the ſcheme of this tax originatedwith 
Neckar, could prevent a great num- 
ber of thoſe who were expoſed to its 
effect from conſidering this decree, 
as the reſult of a combination, formed 
by men without property, to ſtrip 
thoſe who ſtill retained any, of the 
laſt farthiny they poſſeſſed. For the 
example being once ſet, of thus par- 
tially taxing a part of the community, 
and condemning them to bear all the 
burthens of the ſtate, who could pre- 
tend to define the extent to which 
the injury and oppreſſion might not 
be carried under the ſanction of ſuch 
a precedent; eſpecially as all power 
was lodged, and liable to continue, 
in the hands of thoſe very men who 
had committed the original wrong? 
If ſtate neceſſity was pleaded as the 
colour or pretence, they obſerved, 
that it was at beſt the plea only of 
tyrants, and that the ſame pretence 
would anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 
while they had any thing left to loſe. 
It the total failure of the cuſtomary 
taxes was brought as an argument, 
the queſtion was readily put, why 
te people were armed to reſiſt their 
pay ment, until better, or at leaſt 
other taxes were provided, to ſupply 
the deficiency? They ſaid that the 
landed proprietors had already ſacri— 
ticed a great part of their rights and 
property to the public good ; that 
another great portion had been to- 
tally de ſtroyed, by the cruel devaſta- 
tions committed on their eſtates and 
houſes, by thoſe very people on 
whom they were ſhowering benefits ; 
and that now, in the ſeaſon of the.r 
humiliation aud diſtreſs, ſcarcely 
breathing from the horrurs and ruin 
which they had experienced, to con- 
GEN 
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demn them to the ſupport of al: the 
expences of the nation, was a mea- 
fure of ſuch injuſtice and cruelty, as 
to be without example in all the 
annals of tyranny. Nor did the ſan— 
guine and active part which Mira- 
deau had taken in paſſing this decree, 
ſerve in any degree to lefſen theſe 
impreſſions, or to render the mea- 
ſure more pleaſing. Upon the whole, 
nothing had yet taken place in the 
courſe of the Tevolution, which 
ſerved ſo much to embitter the minds 
of men, to increaſe the animoſity and 
malignity of parties, and that through 
the violence of their colliſion produ- 
ced ſuch unfortunate and diſgracetul 
conſequences, as this meaſure of par- 
tia] taxation. 

During theſe endeavours to remedy 
the diſtreſſes occaſioned by the diſor- 
dered ſtate of the finances, (which 
took up no {mail ſpace of time) the 
national aſſembly was buſily occu- 
pied in forming different parts of the 
new conſtitution, and particularly 
in framing their celebrated declara- 
tion of the rights of men and of ci- 
tizens. On this laſt ſubject the aſ- 
ſembly ſeemed greatly to bewilder 
themſelves in abſtract queſtions and 
metaphyſical diſquifitions. La Fay- 
ette, whoſe principles were truly and 
entirely American, brought forward 
a declaration, which was little more 
or leſs than an epitome of all thoſe 
that had been adopted by the differ- 
tnt members of the united ſtates. 
This might poſhbly have been fa 
far received as to become in ſome 
degree a ſort of ground-work to their 
own, if the abbe Sieyes bad not com- 
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poſed an abſtract and difficult work 
in which he defined and traced the 
rights of man to their firſt princi. 
ples. Though the abhé's friends and 
admirers were unſucceſsful in their 
ſupport of this production, they, 
however, procured the overthrow gf 
La Fayette's ſyſtem ; but this double 
failure, inſtead of operating as a dif. 
couragement, was ſucceeded bv ſuch 
a multitude of plans of new declarz. 
tions, that the aſſembly, embarraſted 
by the variety of choice, found it 
neceſſary to appoint a committee, in 
order to reduce the {ubſtance of thoſe 
numerous plans into one digeſt, which 
they might refer to, as a text book 
in their deliberations. 

This digeſt was as far from afford. 
ing ſatisfaction as the ſeparate plans 
of individuals. In the mean time 
eſſays were every day written upon 
the ſubject, and every man ſeemed 
to think it the eaſieſt thing in the 
world to do, that which none did. 
Opinions multiplied upon opinions 
in the aſiembly, every time the ſub- 
ject was canvaſſed; every line teemed 
with new d:thcultizs; the mutual 
jealouſies and diſtruſts of the parties 
led them to ſuſpect ſome dangerous 
myſtery or hidden fraud to be in- 
volved in the molt ſimple and obvi. 
ous axioms; and while they recipro- 
cally accuſed each other without ce— 
remony, either of intending to give 
the reins entirely to licentiouſnefs, 
or of wiſhing to check the progrets 
of liberty, cool debate and d1{paition- 
ate diicuſhon were in ſuch circum- 
ſtances thirigs to be wiſhed lor but 
not expected. 
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LEITER IV. 


FROM A FATHER TO A SUN AT THE UNIYERSITY. 


My Dean, 


BEGIN with the encloſed letter 
from Harry to vou: How pleaſ- 
ed and how affected he ſeems with 
your correſpondence. I with your 
love to one another to continue, and 
your correſpondence too: and how 


Saxoy, May 1. 


prettily and affectionately do both 
of you expreſs yourſelves in regard 
to us—Ah, rogues ! do ye not Rate! 
your old Father and Mother? Zi 
however that be, write to one another 


and love one another. 
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How ſtrangely and heavily . do I 
write, one another, and one another and 
one another dragging on after one another 
three times in four lines. The truth 
is, my dear, I am not very fit for 
writing to-day ;—1 have a weight of 
trouble which rather oppreſſes me, 
but thank God, it does not ariſe from 
my children; that is one ſatisfaction, 
however, and a very ſolid ſatisfaction 
it is; let us pick up comfort where- 
erer we can find it: there is no 
fear of our being obliged to ſtoop too 
often to gather it on the Road of 
Life: but I will not go on in this 
ſtrain; Jam more than half angry 
with myſelf for the impatience of the 
laſt ſentence ; to-morrow perhaps I 
ſhall, be better, and then I will re- 
fume my pen. 
Mau 3. 

I promiſed to write as yeſterday, 
but you ſee by the date, that I did 
not keep my promite. I did however 
what was ten times more fatiguing; 
I rode near 40 miles, and about a 
buſineſs to enable me to ſupport you 
at Cambridge. It was a very hot day 
and I was more than half broiled, but 
the thoughts that I was in purſuit of 
ſomething to the advantage of my 
dear ſon, ſupplied me with vigour 
and ſpirits, and I went through the 
day exceedingly well. My, buſineſs 
was to procure Sir William Fel- 
worth's exhibition for you. The 
Baronet was at home, received me 
politely and gave me not a . promiſe 
indeed, but an aſſurance that I ſhould 
bear from his own hand his deter- 
mination jn leſs than a month's 
ume. 

I ſmiled at your account of Sam. 
Willis's civility : does his couſin viſit 
or take notice of you? As to Samuel, 
jou tell me “ he aſked you to fat 
down, and drink a glaſs of wine ;” 
and that „ you refuſed to fit down, 
but drank one glaſs.” Now, my 
Philoſopher, you are out. Lou 
ſnould have done juſt the contrary ; 
vou ſhould have refu/ed the glaſs, aud 
dave accepted his invitation to fit 
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down, : and this for the fake of civi- 
lity and complying with his requeſt, 
to drink a glaſs of wine and go away, 
is leſs obliging than to fit an hour 
with him and drink no wine. I wiſh 
you, and your companions, to be 
able to ſpend an hour or two together, 
and not have a thought of the juice of 
the grape. Upon the whole, I do 
not diſlike your being upon ſociable 
terms with Willis—By the way, you 
mention not a word of Barry in your 
letter; do not he and you meet, or 
did the diſguſting evening you ſpent 
at his room 77 he a ſurfeit of his 
acquaintance ? Have you made any 
good acquaintance in your, own 
College? If ſuch are to be had, and 
ſuch 1 hope there are; it is much 
better to find amuſement in company 
and converſation at home, than to 
go much abroad for it. | 

We hope that the uncommon heat 
of the weather has not, “ in ſpite ot 
better reſolution,” induced you to any 
ſailing ſcheme. 

You are in a ſtrange ſituation, 
ſurely not to be able to ſee Jupiter and 
Venus; I beg the Goddeſs's pardon, 
I mean Venus and Jupiter; you know 
it is always “ Ladies and Gentle. 
men,” and not “ Gentlemen and 
Ladies: | 

This point of precedence thus 
ſettled, as well as the Maſter of the 
Ceremonies could have. done it, 1 
proceed to adviſe you to thruſt your 
head out of your window and obſerve 
Mars, how he ſtarts back, and Saturn 
the fame : But I want you to have 
the whole ſcene together; ſtep ttixre- 
fore into the back-court, and you 
may ſee all theſe Gods without go- 
ing a ſtone's throw for the fight. * 
Buy yourſelf an armed chair, by 
all means, as you deſire one. Such 
a one as we ſaw and aſked the price 
of; I will pay for it, I will pay for 
every innocent comfort my child car 
delire : I would readily abridge my 
own comforts a little to enlarge his. 

I am, my dear, 
Your affectionate father. 
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18 E parliament, in the laſt ſeſſton, 
1 having paſſed an act, to pro- 
hibit the diſtillation of corn for a 
limited time, the dealers in fpirits 
muſt neceſſarily advance their prices 
ſo much as to leſſen greatly the con- 
ſumption : with very few exceptions, 
a meaſure” more ſalutary, independ- 
ant of the preſent dearth of grain, 
could not have been adopted. 80 
convincing are the arguments which 
may be adduced againſt the common 
and too frequent uſe of ſpirits, that 
I doubt not many of your readers 
will readily concur inthe wiſh, that 
the preſent prohibitory act had been 
made , perpetval. Daily experience 
may not, perhaps, with many, in- 
duce a conviction of the numerous 
miſchiefs occaſioned by the perni- 
cious practice of dram-drinking,—As 
a conſtant peruſer, therefore, of 
your, uſeful miſcellany, I requeſt 
e publiſh the following curious 
Enquiry into the effects of Spirituous 
Liquors upon the human body, and 
their inffuence upon the happineſs 
of ſociety, by Benjamin Ruſli, N. p. 
profeſſor of chemiltry in the univer- 
ſity of Philadelphia; from whoſe 
works you” have already inſerted 
Tome extracts in a former number.“ 
"FA July 8, 1796. 5 
: Apirits (ſays Dr. Ruſh) J mean 
all thoſe liquors which are obtained 
by diſtillation from the fermented 
juices or ſubſtances of any kind. 
Theſe "liquors were formerly ' uſed 
only in medicine: they now conſti- 
tate a principal part of the drinks 
of many countries. 8 f 
Since the introduction of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors into ſuch general uſe, 
phyſicians have remarked that a 
number of new diſeaſes have ap- 
peared among us, and have deſcribed 
many new ſymptoms as common to 
old difeaſes. Spirits, in their firſt 
operation, are ſtimulating upon the 
ſyſtem. They quicken the circula- 
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tion of the blood, and produce ſome 
heat in the body. Soon afterwardz 
they become what is called ſedative; 
that is, they diminiſh the action of 
the vital powers, and thereby pro- 
duce languor and weakneſs. 

The effects of ſpirituous liquors 
upon the human body in producins 
diſeaſes are ſometimes gradual, 4 
ſtrong conſtitution, eſpecially if it 
be aſhſted with conſtant and hard la. 
bour, will counteract the deſtructive 
effects of ſpirits for many years, but 
in general they produce the follow. 
ing diſeaſes: 

1. A ſickneſs at the ſtomach, and 
vomiting in the morning. This dif- 
order is generally accompanied with 
a want of appetite for breakfaſt. It 
is known by tremors in the hands, 
inſomuch that perſons who labour 
under it are hardly able to lift a tez- 
cup to their heads till they have taken 
a doſe of ſome cordial liquor. In 
this diſorder, a peculiar paleneſs, 
with fmall red ſtreaks, appear in the 
cheeks. The fleſh of the face at the 
ſame time has a peculiar fullneſs and 
flabbineſs, which are very differen: 
from ſound and healthy fat. 

2. An univerſal dropſy. This 
diſorder begins firſt in the lower 
limbs, and gradually extends 1tteit 
throughout the whole body. I have 
been told that the merchants in 
Charleſtown, in South Carolina, 
never truſt the planters when ſpirit 
have produced the firſt ſymptom 0: 
this ſecond diſorder upon them. 1! 
is very natural to ſuppoſe, that in 
duſtry and virtue have become ex. 
tinct in that man whoſe legs and tee! 
are ſwelled from the uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors. as | 

3. Obſtruction of the liver. Th 
diſorder produces other diſeaſes, ſuch 
as an inflammation, which 1onme- 
times proves ſuddenly fatal; tle 
jaundice; and a dropſy of the bel. 

4. Madneſs. It is unneceſſary te 
deſcribe this diſeaſe with a 
terrors and conſequences. wo Well 
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known in every townſhip where 
ſpirituous liquors are uſed. 

6. The palſy, and 6. the apoplexy, 
compleat the group of diſeaſes pro- 
diced by ſpirituous liquors. I do 
aot aſſert that theſe two diſorders 
are never produced by any other 
cauſes; but I maintain, that ſpiri- 
tous liquors are the moſt frequent 
cauſes of them; and that when a 
pre-diſpoſition to them 1s produced 
by other cauſes, they are rendered 
more certain and more dangerous 
by the intemperate uſe of ſpirits. 

I have only named a few of the 
principal diſorders produced by ſpi- 
rituous liquors. It would take up a 
volume to deſcribe how much other 
diſorders natural to the human body 
are increaſed and complicated by 
them. Every ſpecies of inflamma- 
tory and putrid fever is rendered 
more frequent and more obſtinate 
by the uſe of ſpirituous liquors. 

The danger to life from the dif. 
eaſes which have been mentioned 1s 
well known. I do not think it ex- 
travagant therefore to repeat here 
what has been often ſaid, that ſpiri- 
tuous liquors deſtroy more lives than 
the \word. War has its intervals of 
deſtruction ; but ſpirits operate at 
all times and ſeaſons upon human 
life. The ravages of war are con- 
fined but to one part of the human 
ſpecies, viz, to men; but ſpirits act 
too often upon perſons who are ex- 
empted from the dangers of war by 
age or ſex; and, laſtly, war deſtroys 
only thoſe perſons who allow the 
ule of arms to be lawful; whereas 
ſpirits inſinuate their fatal effects 
among people whoſe principles are 
oppoſed to the effuſion of human 
blood, 

Let us next turn our eyes from the 
effects of ſpirits upon health and life 
to their etfects upon property; and 
here treſh ſcenes of milery open to 
our view. Among the inhabitants 
ot cities they produce debts, diſgrace, 
and bankruptcy. Among farmers 
tizy produce. idleneſs with its uſual 
comequences, ſuch as houſes with- 
ot windows, barns without roofs, 
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gardens without incloſures, fields 
without fences, hogs withont yokes, 
”m— without wool, meagre cattle, 
feeble horſes, and half. clad dirty 
children, without principles, morals, 
or manners. This picture is not ex- 
aggerated. I appeal to the obſerva- 
tion of every man in Penſylvania, 
whether ſuch ſcenes of wretchedneſs 
do not follow the tracks of ſpirituous 
liquors in every part of the ſtate. 

If we advance one ſtep further, 
and examine the effects of ipirituous 
liquors upon the moral faculty, the 
proſpect will be ſtill more diſtreſſing 
and terrible. The firſt effects of 
ſpirits upon the mind ſhew them - 
ſelves in the temper. I have con- 
ſtantly obſerved men, who are in- 
toxicated in any degree with ſpirits, 
to be peeviſh and quarrelſome ; after 
a while, they loſe by degrees the 
moral ſenſe. They violate promiſes 
and Engagements without ſhame or 
remorſe. From theſe deficiencies in 
veracity and integrity, they paſs on 
to crimes of a more heinous nature. 
It would be to diſhonour human 
nature only to name them. 

Thus have in a few words pointed 
out the effects of ſpirituous liquors 
upon the lives, eſtates, and ſouls, of 
my fellow - creatures, — Their miſ- 
chiefs may be ſummed up in a few 
words. They fill our church-yards 
with premature graves—they fill the 
ſheriffs docket with executions—they 
crowd our gaols—and, laſtly, they 
people the regions—but it belongs to 
another profeſſion to ſhew their ter- 
rible conſequences in the future 
world. | 

I ſhall now proceed to combat 
ſome prejudices in favour of the uſe 
of ſpirituous liquors: | 

There are three occaſions in which 
ſpirits have been thought to be ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful. 

1. In very cold weather. 

2. In very warm weather. And 

3. In times of hard labour, 

1. There cannot be a greater er- 
ror than to ſuppoſe that ſpirituous 
liquors leffen the effects of cold upon 
the body. On the contrary, I wain- 
tain 
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tain that they always render the 
body more liable to be affected and 
injured by cold. The temporary 
warmth they produce is always ſuc- 
ceeded by chillineſs. If any thing 
beſides warm cloathing and exercite 
is neceſſary to warm the body in 
cold weather, a plentiful meal of 
wholeſome food is at all times ſufh- 
cient for that purpoſe; This, by 
giving a tone to the ſtomach, invigo- 
rates the whole ſyſtem, while the 
gentle fever created by digeſtion adds 
conſiderably to the natural and ordi- 
nary heat of the body, and thus 
renders it leſs ſenſible of the cold. 

2. It is equally abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that ſpirituous liquors leſſen the ef- 
fects of heat upon the body So far 
from it, they rather increaſe them. 
They add an internal heat to the ex- 
ternal heat of the ſun; they diſpoſe 
to fevers and inflammations of the 
moſt dangerous kind ; they produce 

reternatural ſweats which weaken, 
inſtead of a uniform and gentle per- 
ſpiration which exhilarates the body. 
Half the diſeaſes which are ſaid to 
be produced by warm weather, I am 
perſuaded are produced by the ſpirits 
which are ſwallowed to leſſen its 
effects upon the ſyſtem. 
3. I maintain, with equal confi- 
dence, that ſpirituous liquors do not 
leſlen the effects of hard labour upon 
the body. Look at the hotſe with 
every muſcle of his body ſwelled 
from morning till night in the plough 
or the team, does he make hgns for 
ſpirits to enable him to cleave the 
earth, or to climb a hill !=No.— 
He requires nothing but cool water 
and ſubſtantial food. There is neither 
ſtrength nor nouriſhment in ſpiritu- 
ous liquors; if they produce vigour 
in labour, it 1s of a tranſcient nature, 
and is always ſucceeded with a ſenſe 
of weakneſs and fatigue. Theſe facts 
are founded in oblervation; for I 
have repeatedly ſeen thoſe men pet - 
form the greateſt exploits in work 
both as to their degrees and duration, 
who never taſted ſpirituous liquors. 

But are there no conditions of the 
human body in which ſpirituous li- 
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quors are required? Yes, there are: 
7. In thoſe caſes where the body ha; 
been exhauſted by any cauſes, ang 
faintneſs, or a ſtoppage in the cir. 
culation of the blood has been pro. 
duced, the ſudden ſtimulus of ſpiciis 
may be neceſſary. In this caſe ws 
comply ſtrictly with the advice ot 
Solomon, who confines the uſe or 
e ſtrong drink” only to him * that i; 
ready to periſh.” And, 2dlv, When 
the body has been long expoſed to 
wet weather, and more eſpecially i; 
cold be joined with it, a moderate 
quantity of ſpirits is not only proper, 
but highly uſeful to obviate debility, 
and thus to prevent a fever. [I take 
theſe to be the only two caſes that 
can occur in which ſpirituous l. 
quors are innocent or neceſſary. 
But if we rgect ſpirits from being 
part of our drinks, what liquors ſhall 
we ſubſtitute in the room ot t em! 
For cuſtom, the experience of all 
ages and countries, and even nature 
herſeif, all ſeem to demand drinks 
more grateful and more cordial than 
ſimple water. 
To this I ſhall reply, by recom. 
mending, in the room of tpirits, in 
the firſt place, 
1. CyDer. This excellent liquor 
contains a ſmall quantity of fpirit, 
but fo diluted and blunted by being 
combined with an acid and a large 
quantity of ſaccharine matter and 
water, as to be perfectly inoffenſive 
and wholeſome. It diſagrees only 
uch perſons ſubject to the rheuma- 
tiſm, but it may be rendered in- 
offenſive to ſuch people by extin- 
guiſhing a red-hot iron in it, or by 
diluting it with water. It is to be 
lamented, that the late froſts in the 
ſpring often deprive us of the fruit 
which affords this liquor. But the 
effects of theſe froſts have been in 
ſome meaſure obviated by giving an 
orchard a North-weſt expoſure, ſo 
as to check too early vegetation, and 
by kindling two or three large fires 
of bruſh and ſtraw to windward ot 
the orchard the evening before V* 
expect a night of froſt. This att 
expedient has, in many une 
Wich 
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within the compaſs of my knowledge, 

reſerved the fruit of ws orchard, to 
the great joy and emolument of the 
ingenious huſbandman. 

2. BEER is a wholeſome liquor 
compared with ſpirits. The grain 
from which it is obtained is mot lia- 
ble, like the apple, to be affected 
with froſt, and therefore it can al- 
ways be procured at a moderate ex- 
pence. It abounds with nouriſh- 
ment :—hence we find many of tne 
common people in Great Britain en- 
dure hard labour with no other ſood 
than a quart or three pints of this 
liquor, with a few pounds of bread 
a day. I have heard with great plea- 
ſure of breweries being ſet up in ſe- 
veral of the principal county towns 
of Penſylvania; and I eſteem 1t a 
ſign of the progreſs of our ſtate in 
wealth and happineſs, that a ſingle 
brewer in Cheſter county fold above 
1000 barrels of beer laſt year. While 
[ wiſh to fee a law impoſing the 
heavieſt taxes on whiſky diſtilleries, 
I ſhould be glad to ice breweries (at 
leaſt for ſome vears) wholly ex- 
empted from taxation. 

3. WIN ꝑE is lkewiſe a wholetome 
liquor compared with ſpirits. The 
low wines of France, I believe, could 
be drunk at leſs expence than ſpirits 
in this country. The peafanis in 
France, who drink theſe liquors in 
large quantities, are a healthy aud 
ſober body of people. Wines of all 
kinds yield by chemical analyſis the 
lame principles as cyder, but in 
different proportions; hence they are 
both cordial and nouriſhing. It is 
remarked that few men ever become 
habitual drunkards upon wine, It 
derives its reliſh principally from 
company, and is ſeldom, like ſpirt- 
tuous liquors, drunk in a chimpey- 
corner or in a cloſet. The effects af 
wine upon the temper are likewite in 
moſt caſes directly oppotite to thole 
that were mentioned of ſpirituous 
liquors. It muſt be a bad heart, in- 
deed, that is not rendered more 
caeartul and more generous by a few 
olafies of wine. 

+ VZNzEGAR and War, fweet- 
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ened with ſugar or molaſſes, is the 
beſt drink that can be contrived in 
warm weather. I beg leave to re- 
commend this wholeſome mixture 
to reapers in a particular manner. 
It is pleaſant and cooling. It pro- 
motes perſpiration, and reſiſts putre- 
faction. Vinegar and water conſti- 
tuted the only drink of the ſoldiers 
of the Roman republic; and it is 
well known that they marched and 
tought in a warm climate, and be- 
neath-a load of arms that- weighed 
ſixty pounds. Boaz, a wealthy farmer 
in Paleſtine, we find treated his reap- 
ers with nothing but bread dipped 
in vinegar. Say not that ſpirits have 
become neceſlary in harveſt from 
habit and the cuſtom of the country. 
The cuſtom of ſwallowing this liquid 
fire is a bad one, and the habit of it 
may be broken. Let half a dozen 
farmers in a neighbourhood combine 
to allow higher wages to their reap- 
ers than are common, and a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of any of the liquors. 1 
have recommended, and they may 
ſoon aboliſh the practice of givin 

them ſpirits. 
while be delighted with the good 
effects of their aſſociation. Their 
grain will be ſooner and more care- 
tully gathered into their barns, and 
an hundred diſagreeable ſcenes of 
ſickneſs and contention will be a- 
voided, which always follow in a 
greater or leſs degree the uſe of ſpi- 
rituous liquors. Under this head, I 
ſhould not neglect to recommend 
buttzr-milk and water, or four milk 
(commonly called bonneclabber) and 
water. It will be rendered more 
grateful by tue addition of a little 
tugar. PUNCn is likewite calculated 
to leflen the effects of heat, and hard 
labour upon the body. The ſpirit 
in this liquor is blunted by its union 
with the vegetable acid. Heace it 
poſſeſſes not only the conſtituent 


parts, but moſt of the qualities of 


cyder and wine. To render this 
liquor perie&tly innocent and whole- 
ſome, it muit be drunk weak—in 
moderate quantities—and only in warm 
weather. 

There 


They will in a little 
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There are certain claſſes of people 
to whom I beg leave to ſuggeſt a 
caution or two upon the uſe of ſpi- 
rituous liquors. 

1. Valetudinarians, eſpeciallythoſe 
who labour under diſorders of the 
ſtomach and bowels, are very apt to 
fly to ſpirits for relief. Let ſuch 
people be cautious how they repeat 
this dangerous remedy. I have 
known many men and women, of 
excellent characters and principles, 
who have been vetrayed by occaſional 
doſes of gin or brandy to eaſe the 
colic, into a love of ſpirituous li- 
quors, inſomuch that they have af. 
terwards fa len ſacrifices to their 
fatal effects. The different prepara- 
tions of opium are a thoutand times 
more fafe and innocent than ſpiritu- 
ous liquors in all ſpaſmodic affections 
of the ſtomach and bowels. So ap- 
prehenfive am I of the danger of 
contracting a love for ſpirituous li- 
quors, by accuſtoming the ſtomach 
to their ſtimulus, that I think the 
fewer medicines we exhibit in ſpiri— 
tuous vehicles the better. 

2. Some people, from living in 
countries ſubject to the intermitting 
fever, endeavour to fortify them- 
ſelves againſt it by two or three 
glaſſes of bitters made with ſpirits 
every day.—There is great danger of 
men becoming ſots from this practice. 
Belides, this mode of preventing in- 
termittents is by no means 2 certain 
one. A much better ſecurity againſt 
them is to be found in the Jeſuits 
bark. A tea-ſpoonful of this excel- 
lent medicine, taken every morning 
during the ſickly ſeaſon, has in many 
inſtances preſerved whole tamilics 
in the neighbourhood of rivers and 
mill-ponds from fevers of all kinds. 
Thoſe who live in a ſickly part of 
the country, and who cannot procure 
the bark, or who object to taking it, 
I would adviſe to avoid the morning 
and evening air in the ſickly months 
—to kindle fires in their houſes on 
damp days, and in cool evenings 


throughout the whole ſummer, and 


to put on woollen cloathing about 
the fr week in September. The 
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laſt part of this direction applies only 
to the inhabitants of the middle 
ſtates. Theſe cautions, I am per. 
ſuaded, will be more effectual in pre. 
venting autumnal fevers than the 
belt preparations that can be made 
from bitters in ſpirits. 

3. Men who follow profeſſions that 
require a conſtant exerciſe of the 
mind or body, or perhaps of both, 
are very apt to ſeek relief from fa. 
tigue in ſpirituous liquors; to ſuch 
perions I would beg leave to recom. 
mend the uſe of Tz a inſtead of ſpirits, 
Fatigue is occaſioned by the obſtruc. 
tion of perſpiration. Tea, by re. 
ſtoring perſpiration, removes fatigue, 
and thus invigorates the ſyſtem, 1 
am no advocate for the general or 
exceilive uſe of tea. When drunk 
too ſtrong, it is hurtful, eſpecially to 
the female conſtitution ; but, when 
drunk of a moderate degree of 
ſtrength, and in moderate quantities, 
with ſugar and cream or milk, I be- 
lieve it is in general innocent, and 
at all times to be preferred to ſpiri- 
tuous liquors. One of the moſt in- 
duſtrious ſchoolmaſters I ever kuew, 
told me that he had been preſerved 
from the love of ſpirituous liquors 
by contracting a love for tea in early 
life. Three or four diſhes drunk 
in an afternoon carried off the fa- 
tigue of a whole day's labour in his 
ichool. This gentleman lived to be 
71 years of age, and afterwards died 
of an acute dilcaſe, in the full exer- 
Ciſe of all the faculties of his mind. 

To every claſs of my readers, | 
beg leave to ſuggeſt a caution againſt 
the uſe of Toppy. I acknowledge 
that I have known ſame men who, 
by limiting its ſtrength, conſtantly by 
meaſuring the ſpirit and water, and 
who by drinking it ozly with their 
meals, have drunk'toddy for many 
years without ſuffering: in any de- 
gree from it; but I have known 
many more who have been znſealivly 
led from drinking toddy for theilt 
conſtant drink, to take drams in 
the morning, and have afterward 
paid their lives as the price ot theit 
folly. I thall ſelect one caſe from 

among 


among r that have come within 
the compaſs of my knowledge, to 
ſhew the ordinary progrels of intem- 
erance in the uſe of {pirituous li- 
F A ventleman, once of a fair 
quors. 8 . A 
and ſober Character, in the city 0 
Philadelphia, for many years drank 
toddy as his conſtant drink. From 
this he proceeded to drink grog— 
after a while nothing would ſatisfy 
him but ſlings, made of equal paits 
of rum and water, with a little ſugar. 
From flings he advanced to raw rum 
and from common rum to Jamiaca 
ſpirits. Here he reſted for a few 
months; but at laſt he found even 
Jamaica ſpirits were not ſtrong 
enough to warm his ſtomach, and 
he made it a conſtant practice to 
throw a table-ſpoonful of ground 
pepper into each glaſs of his ſpirits 
(in order to uſe his own exprefions), 
« to take off their coldnels.” It is 
hardly neceſſary to add, that he ſoon 
afterwards died a martyr to his in- 
temperance. | 

I ſhall conclude what has been 
faic of the effe&ts of ſpirituous liquors 
with two obſervations. 1. A people 
corrupted by ſtrong drink canuot 
long be à Free- people. The rulers 
of ſuch a community will ſoon par- 
take of the vices of that mais from 
which they-are ſecreted, and all our 
laws and governments will ſooner or 
later bear the ſame marks of the 
effects of ſpirituous liquars which 
were deſcribed formerly upon indi- 
viduals, I fubmit it therefore to the 
conſideration of the Legiſlature of 
Pennſylvania, whether more Jaws 
ſhould not be made to increaſe the 
expence and leſſen the coniurs ption 
of ſpirituous liquors, and whether 
ſome mark of public infamy ſhould 
not be inflited by law upon every 
man convicted, before a common 
magiſtrate, of drunkenneſs. 

The ſecond and laſt obſervation J 
ſhall offer-is of a ſerious nature. It 
113 been remarked, that the Indians 
bee diminiſhed every where in Aimc- 
ca ſince their connection with tae 
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Europeans. This has been juſtly 
aſcribed to the Europeans having in- 
troduced ſpirituous liquors among 
them. Let thoſe men, who are ever 
day turning their backs upon all the 
benefits of cultivated fociety, to ſeek 
habitations in the neighbourhood of 
Indians, conſider how far this wan- 
dering mode of life is produced by 
the ſame cauſe which has ſcattered, 
and annihilated ſo many indian tribes. 
Long life, and the ſecure poſſeſſion 
of property in the land of their an» 
ceſtors, were looked upon as a bleſs- 
ing among the ancient Jews.—-For a 
ſon to mingle his duſt with the duſt 
of his father, was to act worthy of 
his inheritance; and the proſpect of 
this honour often afforded a conſola- 
tion even in death. However ex- 
halted, my countrymen, your ideas 
of liberty may be, while you expoſe 
yourſelves by the uſe of ſpirituqus 
liquors to this conſequence of them, 
vou are nothing more than the pion- 
ters, or, in more {laviſh terms, the 
* hewers of wood of your more in- 
duſtrious neighbours, 

If the facts that have been tated 
have produced in any of my readers, 
who have ſuffered from the uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors, a reſolution, to 
abſtain from them herealter, Imuſt 
beg leave to inform them, they muſt 
leave them off /uddenly and entirely, 
No man was ever gradually reformed 
from drinking ſpirits. He muſt not 
oniy avoid taſting, but even ſmelling 
them, until long habits of abſtinence 
have ſubdued his atfection for them. 
To prevent his feeling any ingonve- 
niences from the ſudden loſs of their 
ſtimulus upon his itomach, hg ſhould 
drink plentifully of camomile or of 
@ny other bitter tea, or a few glaſſes 
of found old wine every day. I have 
great pleature in adding, that I have 
ſeen a number of people who have 
been efedtually teſtored io health to 
character, and to uictuineſs to their 
families and to ſocicty, by following 
this advice. gy. | 
B. RUSH. 
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THE MOR ALIS T. 


NUMBER XXV. 


* He that withholdeth corn, the people ſhall curſe him, but bleſſing ſhall be upon the 


© head of him that ſelleth it.“ 


BSERVATIONS of univerſal 
importance ſhould never be 
difregarded. "Thoſe who are diſpo- 
fed to treat them with contempt, are 
feldom convinced oi their folly, un- 
til it is too late to remedy the evils 
their conduct may have occaſioned. 
It is to little purpoſe that the beſt 
means of promoting and inſuring 
national tranquility ate pointed out 
and explained, if each individual is 
determined to prefer his preſent pri- 
vate intereſt to the general good. 
From the throne to the cottage, 
every mode of conduct ſhould be 
adopted and purſued that has the 
leaft tendency to be generally be- 
nefictal. 
As far as relates to the main con- 
cerns of life, it ſhould be caretully 
remembered, that the ſenſe, ſenti- 


ments and conduct of mankind are 


much the ſame. And as we are told 
that “ The curſe cauſeleſs ſhall not 
come,” it will be a leſſon of inſtruc- 
tion to us to review the cauſes by 
which the curſe of civil diſcord is 
moſt uſually introduced among us, 
When Guimard, who was a do- 
meſtic officer under the old King of 
France, and a favourne with Louis 
the ſixteenth,” ſaw him reading a 
amphͤlet, which had tor title“ The 
King beloved by his People,” he ſaid 
to him, © Sire, do not believe theſe 
pamphlets, you never will be beloved 
while bread is dear.“ In this obſer- 
vation, which at once beſpoke the 
honeſty of the ſervant, and the fide- 
lity of the ſubject, a moſt important 
| leflon is held out for the conſidera- 
tion of the legiſlature of this, and 
every other, country. For when a 


SCLOMON, 


King once ceaſes to be beloved, his 
miniſters and his laws -foon ceaſe to 
be reſpected. It is of no ule to ar. 
gue againſt facts. To ſay that a King 
cannot prevent the high price ot 
proviſions—to prove that he has 
been no way acceflary to ſuch a ca- 
lamity—or ever to demonſtrate, in 
the moſt plain and forcible manner, 
that he has taken all the means that 


were in his power to prevent fo dan- 


gerous an evil, will avail nothing, 
Thoſe who are languiſhing under 
extreme pain ſeldom enter into fruit- 
leſs enquiries. The arm of want is 
ſtrong, dangerous, reſolute, and un- 
conquerable. The ear of want is 
proof againſt all flattery : It feeds not 
on promiſes ; It miſtakes not ſhadows 
foi realities. The eye of want is 
keen—no ſhade of hypocrily can de- 
ceive it. The powers of- reaſoning, 
when oppoſed to the language of 
hunger and diſtreſs, are feeble and 
inefticient. However Mr. Arthur 
Young may, with his accuſtomed 
warmth and rapidity, endeavour to 
impreſs the minds of the poorer class 
of people with the fatal conſequences 
of rioting on account of the high 
price of proviſions, experience wil. 
inform us, that the cool and deliber- 
ate voice of reaſon is never attended 
to by thoſe who are actuated by their 
teelings. To fay, as Mr. Young 
does, that“ The price of wheat corn 
will always regulate itfelf by the quan- 
tity,” is to ſay what cannot be 
proved. We. may leſien the piice 
of Britiſh wheat corn by enacting * 
law, that none but foreign wie: 
ſhall be uſed in any of our diftilic- 


ries, and alſo that none but foreign 
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wheat ſhall be uſed in making ſtarch, 
hair-powder, &c. for one whole year, 
Government _y likewiſe in a great 
meaſure keep down the price of 
Britiſh wheat by importing, as ſoon 
as poſſible a conſiderable quantity 
of new foreign wheat, and placing 
it in magazines in all the different 
counties, and bringing it occaſion- 
alty to market for the ſame price it 
was bought in at whenever Britiſh 
wheat is above a certain reaſonable 
price. Mr. Young would do well 
to inquire: impartially whether lefler 
farms being laid into longer ones, 
and occupied by men of wealth, has 
not a direct tendency to keep wheat 
at a high price? The inquiry is an 
important one, and ought to be 
treated with coolneſs, accuracy and 
judgment. The high price of oats 
and beans cannot but contribute to 
heighten the price of wheat. Theſe 
two kinds of corn ſhould therefore 
be imported in large quantities by 
government, whenever the price of 
them is ſo high as to render it a 
matter of indiſterence to the farmer, 
whether he feeds his hogs, &c. on 
wheat or on beans or oats. 

When a farmer, in the courſe of 
fourteen years, can, from the profits 
of his farm, afford to purchaſe it, 
it is a plain proof that corn ſells at 
too Ingh a price, or that the labour 
of the poor is not adequately paid 
for. Let Mr. Young take an im- 
partial view of the profits of farmers 
during the laſt thirty, and the pre- 
ceding thirty years, let him alſo take 
4 view of the difference that is to be 
tound in their mode of dreis and 
living during thoſe two. periods, and 
then let him aſk whether this very 
difference, which is too perceptible 
not to be diſcovered, has not con- 
triduted to heighten the price of 
corn; by inducing the landlords to 
double the rents of their farms? 
When a landlord in the courſe of a 

w years perceives that his tenants 
can afford to live as well as himſelf, 
will he not naturally conclude that 
te has let his farm too cheap; and 
vill he not act accordingly at the 

Vol. III. No. 25. 


+ 30S 
expiration of each leaſe? Ina country 
like this, abounding with wealth, 
there is no occaſion for corn to be un- 
reaſonadly dear. The corn that has 
been lately purchaſed by govern- 
ment might have been (and it is very 
much to be regretted that it was not) 


purchaſed ſome months before; and 


if ſo much could ſo lately be ſpared, 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that a 
much greater quantity might have 
been provided, had application been 
made at an earlier period. For 
when a ſcarcity prevails at home it 
is highly expedient for government 
to counteract its effects, how high a 
price ſoever they may pay for the 
corn they prrchaſe. Of two evils 
it is always beſt to chuſe the leaſt. 
The moment that an apprehention 
of ſcarcity is ſtarted, for government 
to Jay up a ſtore of an article that is 
abſolutely neceliary, can never be 
blameable. 

When rich farmers keep their 
whole year's growth of wheat till the 
very eve of a ſuccezding harveſt, at 
a time when that ſperies of grain is 
enormouſly dear, it is impoluble to 
prevent the poorer claſs of people 
from taking offence, when they have 
once diſcovered the fact. It is a 
good thing, ſay ſome, that there are 
individual farmers who have kept 
wheat in ſtore. For my own part 1 
cannot ſee the wiſdom of the obſer- 
vation, for if the wheat that has thus 
been kept in ſtore had been ſent to 
market ſooner, the price would not 
have been ſo high. And it is an 
obſervation of long ſtanding, that 
„% He who withhoideth his corn the 
poor ſhall curſe him,” —that is, they 
ſhall be the inſtruments of vengeance 
to him. At any rate the quantity 
of corn in a nation is not increaſed 
by its being kept back for a price. 
But by ſuch a conduct the paſſions 
of the poor are irritated to an ex- 
treme degree. To them it carries 
with it every appearance of o 
preſſion; and we are told by one who 
had ſtudied weil the diſpoſitions of 
mavkind, that oppreſſion makes even 
wile men mad; and a madneſs thus 
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produced ſeeks its own cure by the 
revenge it takes. We may pretend 
to write apd to argue, we may pride 
ourſelves in being philoſophers ot 
agriculturiſts, but, alas! we have 
no power to alter the diſpoſitions of 
mankind, Thus much is certain. 


It is our duty and our intereſt to 


REGISTER, 


ſtudy the common good, and to be 
careful that Britons are not divided 
into two claſſes only the very ric}, 
and the very poor ; for when this hay. 
pens, dangers may be reaf5nably ap. 
» prehended from every quarter. 
Aug. 20, SEMPER IDE, 


1795. 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF LEES COURT, 


THE SEAT OF THE RIGHT HON. LEWIS THOMAS LORD SONDES®, 


[wiTH an ENGRAVING. ] 


T*HE manor and ancient ſeat of 
Lees Court firſt came into the 
poſſeſſion of Sir Richard Sondes, knt. 
of Throwley, about the reign of 
king James I. His ſon ſir George 
Sondes, knight of the Bath, after 
his father's death, pulled down the 
old manſion and erected the preſent 
elegant ſtructure upon the ſcite of it. 
The front is from a deſign of Inigo 
Jones, and th whole fabric, tor 
its magnificence, its iofty and ſpa- 
clous apartments, its elegance and 
convenience, at that time, was 
ſcarcely to be equalled in this king- 
dom. Of fir George Sondes, the 
builder of this edifice, the following 
intereſting account 1s given by Mr, 
Haſted: | 
© He was a man of great power and 
eſtate in this county, being a Deputy- 
Lieutenant, and Sheriff of it in the 
13th year of K. Charles 1, in which 


year the difficult bufineſs of ſuip- 


money was agitated, in the levyin 

of which he conducted himſelf with 
ſuch juſtice and moderation, as gained 
him much reputation and eſteem of 
the 'gentry. Being a man {ſtrictly 
loyal in his principles, he underwent 
during the uſurpation much perſe- 
cution, as well in regard to his per- 
ſon as eſtates, having been ſeveral 
times impriſoned, his eſtates ſequeſ- 
tered, and his houſes plundered more 


than once for his delinquency, how- 


ever, he was at laſt ſuffered to com- 
pound tor, 3 50901. 


© Sir George Sondes, in the Narra- 
tive which he printed in 1655, on 
the death of his two ſons, which 1; 
rather an apology for his own con- 
duct on ſome accuſations of immo- 
rality, brought againſt. him by the 
Fanatic miniſters of thoſe times, /a;;, 
he bad three fait houſes in his own 
hands, all well furnithed, and at lcaſt 
2000]. per anmm about them, his 
lands all well ſtockt; that he had a: 
leaſt roo head of great cattel, halt 
an hundred horſes, ſome of them 
worth 40 or 50l. a piece, beſides go 
ſheep and other ſtock, about 1000 
quarter of wheat and malt in hi: 
arners, and 10 barnes, none of the 
eaſt, all full of good corn, and 
great quantities of flax and hops; that 
as to his houſckeeping, his houtc 
was open at all times to rich and 
poor, 20 poor people at leaſt were 
relieved in it weekly, the loweſt pro- 
portion in his houſe, whether he was 
there or not, was every week a bu 
lock of about 50 ſtone, a quarter c. 
wheat, and a quarter of malt for 
drink, which made about a barrel a 
day for his houſhold ; that he had 
employed for near 30 years labourcrs 
and workmen continually, to the 
amount of at leaſt 1900l. a year. 
_ * He:fays, that in the time of the 
troubles he had been injured in hi; 
goods and eſtates near 40,000). in 
value, all that he had as above. de- 
ſcribed having been ſeized and taken 


at one time, together with his plate 
an 
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and jewels, and the rents and profits 
of his eſtates for ſeven years together, 
during the two firſt years of which 
neither himſelf nor his children had 
any thing out of them, and at Jaſt to 
prevent 2 eſtates being ſoid he was 
forced to compound for them, by 

aying the ſum of 3500]. for his de- 
ſinquency; beſides which, he ſuf— 
tered much in his perſon, being im- 
priſoned for ſeveral years, at firſt on 
Mipboard, and aſterwards with many 
other royaliſts, in Upror caſtle near 


Rechefter, 


HERE is not, perhaps, any thing 
in the whole conſtitution of ani- 
mals more deſerving of our wonder 
than ſleep. That a body fatigued with 
labour, and diſpirited with conſtant 
application, ſhould, at a certain pe- 
r10d of time, inſenſibly and irreſiſtibly 
reſign itſelf into an abſolute paſſive- 
neſs and inaction: that it ſhould loſe 
all its voluntary powers, and yet pre- 
ſerve all its animal functions; that it 
mould, at another regular period, 
ſpontaneouſly ſhake off this inatten- 
tion and inactivity, and recover its 
original ſpirit and vigour, entirely 
refreſhed, and reſtored in all its ſor— 
mer faculites ; that this mere ſuſpen- 
lon of attention, and incapacity of 
motion, ſhould fo regularly take 
place, and produce ſuch amazing 
and extraordinary effects, is juſtly 
to be accounted among thoſe great 
arcana of nature, which we every 
day are familiar with as to the effect, 
and yet are entirely (I may ſay) 
gnorant of as to the true cauſe. 
But however wonderful ſleep may 
de, it is attended by ſomething as 
much more ſurpriſing and unac- 
countadle, as the powers of the ſoul 
ſurpaſs thoſe of the body; I mean, 
dreaming ; and of which Milton thus 
ipeaks : | | 
—- Kno that in the ſov! 
Are many leſſer faculties, that ſerve 

eaſon as chief; among theſe fancy next 
Her office holds; of al! external things, 
Wich the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 
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Lees Court is ſituated upon high 
ground in the pariſh of Sheldwich, 
about two miles and a half ſouth of 
Faverſham, and commonds a fine 
view of the ſurrounding fertile and 
highly cultivated country. The plea- 
{ure grounds are much admired for 
their beautiful ſimplicity, as are the 
fruit and kitchen-gardens for their 
excellent and abundant products, 
The preſent noble occupier ſucceeded 
his father in title and this feat March 
30, 1795 


, 


AN ESSAY ON SLEEP. 


She forms imaginations, airy ſhapes, 

V hich Re:{oyn joining or dis joining, frames 

All what we affirm, or what deny, and 
call « 


Our knowledye or opinion ; then retires 

Into her privete cell when Nature reits. 

Oft in ber abſ:nc- mimick fancy wakes 

To imitate her; but m's}oining ſhapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams, 

Ill matching words and deeds long paſt, or 
late,” 


A faculty this, which the fou! 
exerts, more or leſs, in all; and yet 
it is difficult to diſcover from whence 
the true impulſe ariſes ; how it 15 
circumſcribed, or what brings it ta 
an end; for, in real active lite, our 
ideas are regular, actions are (or 
ſhould be) determined by ſome certain 
views, and we complete them by 
juſt and conſonant meaſures. But in 
dreams the imagination reigns abſp- 
lute, and will and judgement are en- 
tirely {ubſervient to its command; 
creating diſcontented thoughts, vain 
hopes, vain aims, and inoidinate 
deſires; and yet, was this alone, 
without the aid of the ſenſes, or the 
apparent help of the memory, it can 
engage us in ſcenes of the deepeſt 
reach, and the higheſt importance; 
can officiate for reaſon and judge- 
ment; can aſſemble and compare 
ideas, begin and finiſh adventures; 
can inſtantaneouſly ſhift the ſcene, 
and bring on the cataſtrophe at her 
own pleaſure, withont aſking leave 
of the will or underſtanding. It gen 
even proceed much further, and pre- 

tent 


1 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


— 
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{ent thoſe images, and correct thoſe 

circumſtances, which were never in 

the power of the waking mind even 

to conceive; hurries over aftions 

with incredibie velocity, or hangs 

a load on the wing of time, and 

lengtliens our duration to what term 

ſhe pleaſes. The imagination, ſays 

Shakeſpear, 

© Gall ps night by night. 

Thro' lovers brains, and then they dream of 
love; . 

On courtiers knees, that dicam on curt ſies 
ſtraight 3 

O'er lawyers fingers, who ſtraight dream on 
fre | 

O'er ladies lips, who ſt aight on Kiſſing 
dicam 3 

Sometimes the gallops o'er a lawyer's noſe, 

And then d:cams he of ſmeliing out a 
ſuit ; | | | 

And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tythe-pig 
tale, 

Tickling the parſon as he les aſleep; then 

Dreams he of ano her benefice 

Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a *oldier's neck, 

And then dreams he of cutiing foreign 

* throats, 
Of breaches, ambyſcades, S paniſh blades * 
Romeo and Julet. 


This is exemplified in the caſe of 


thoſe, who have dreamed, through 
the actions of three days in a ſuc- 
ceſſive ſeries, in the compaſs of a 
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few hours; and of others, who, in 
one night have made a tour over the 
whole globe, or executed ſome vn. 
natural feat. Again, when we are 
awake, the action of recolleCting, ins 
venting, arranging, and commuting 
our ideas to writing, is a work of in. 
credible pains and labour, advances 
ſlowly, and is divided into a number 
of ſtages before it arrives at a point 
in view, or can preſent the images of 
the writer to the reader: wheress 
many peopie have dreamed of read. 
Ing books on a variety of ſubjects, 
clearly, conſiſtently, and elegantly 
written, which they never faw wak. 
ing; whereby it appears, that the 
ny pg ge compoſes the work, at- 
tends the thread of the whole nar. 
ration, judges of its excellency, and re- 
members 1ts contents, all at the ſame 
inſtant of time; an. inconteſtable 
proof, in my opinion, that it is of a 
much more noble and comprehenſive 
nature than we generally ſuppoſe it 
to be; and can, when delivered from 
the bands of ſenſe, and diſencumbered 
of the body, act mare like the Deity, 
than ſuch a frail limited agent, as it 
now appears, ſeems capable of doing. 


FOETRY, 


"ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 
—— —— ©. 


ANATOMICAL EPTITAPH ON AN 
INVALID. 


Written by ITimſ(lf. 


HERE lies an head that often sch'd, 
Here lie two hands that often thak'd ; 

Here lies a brain of odd cor.ceit, 
Here lies an heart that often beat; 
» Here lie two eyes that daily wept, 
And in the night but fel:.om ſlept; 
Here lies a tongue that whining talk, 
Here lie two feet that feebly walk'd; 
Here lie the mijJ:iff and the breaſt, 
With loads of indigeſtion preſt; 
Her: lies the liver tyll of bile, 
IJ hzt ne er ſecteted proper chyle ; 
Here lie the bowels, human tripes, 
Tortur'd with wind and twiſti g gripes ; 
Here lies that 1i{id dab, the ſpicen, 
The ſource of life's ſad tragic ſcene, 


T hat left fide weight that clogs the blood, 
And ftag-ates nature's circling flood; 
Here lies the nerves that often twitch'd 
With painful cramps, and poignant ſtitch; 
Here lies the hock o't rack'd with pins, 
Corroding kiineys, loins, end reins 5 
Hers lies the ſkin per ſcurvy fed, 
With pimples asd eruptions red. 

Here lies he man from top to toe 
That fabric fam'd for paiu and woe; 
He catch'd a cold, but col er death 
Compreſs'd his lungs and ſtopt his breath; 
The organs cou'd no longer yo, 
Becauſe the bellows ceas'd to blow. 

Thus! diſtect this honeſt friend, 
Who nc'er till death was at wit's end; 
For va: t of ſpirits ere be fell, 
With higher ſpirits let him dwell, 
In future ſtate of peace and love, - 
Where juſt men's perfect ſpirits moves 

| T9- 
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TO-MOR ROW. 
By the Rev. N illiam Nett. 


To-Mo ROW. artful thief, fteals our 
beit hours, 

Perſuades us to miſpend our youthful days, 

And valle our precious hours in dreams of 
worth. 


When ceaſe to do am'ſ i When learn to act 

As well becomes thy natural powers? To- 
morrow, 

When curb thy roving paſſions ?-When achere 

To whit thy realon lays is true and right & 

When that avoid which conſcience oapproveg, 

Ang ſhew thyſelf indeed a man? - | 0 Morrow. 

When ſha!l 1 ee thee holy, juſt, and good ? 

When will warm piety thy ſou] inflame ? 

When ſoft-ey'd charity thy heart ſubdue ? 

V nen temperance guide their appetites ?- To- 
mottow. 

Away, away, tho! too long heard deceit ? 

And may thy accents never more prevail. 


Welcome To-day, thou parent of all good, 
Thou ſource of all we have and all we hope. 
He who his ſtrength and induſtry employs 
In gaining thy eſtem, is great indeed, 

And cares not what may tiſe or fall To- 
morrow, 

The days now ſend back a chearing ſmile, 

Hence thoſe to come atſume a pleaſing look. 

Thus maſler of both worlds the hero ftands 

Upmov'd, and takes his portion, life or death. 


— — 


TO ELIZA, 


VS heard the roaring Ocean, 
Whiſiling winde, and beating rain, 

Round me in convulſive motion, 

Felt my Aruggling Cabin ſtrain, 
Wind and Water vy'd together, 

Vivid ligh ning piercing through; 
Still regardleſs of the weather, 

All my foul was turn'd to you. 


Not a glimm'ring ray to cheer me; 
Curtain'd by the direful night ; 

You alone were always near me, 
Image of celeſtial Ight, 

Heedleſs of the burſting billow, 
Heedieſs how the tempeſt blew, 

Still I prefs'd my moiſten'd pillow, 
digh'd, and fondly thought of you, 


Spread on down, and Angels watching, 
To protect an Angel's form, 
ou, p:rhaps, each care forſaking 
Scarcely heard the ruthleſs ſtorm; 
If you did, oh! ſay fincerely, 
Fiercer as the tempeſt grew, 
Did you think of one who dearly, 
early loves to think cf you. 


OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE. 
Spoken before the Velunteer Artillery Company, a 
- Graweſend, Ionday, July 20. 


WIEN. Diſcord rear'd her democratic brood, 
And haple's France was drench'd with 
human blonde | 
Their impious arms, deep-ſtain'd with civic 
gore, 
They turn'd, in envy, on Rritannia's ſhore; 
Her warlike Sans defied th' inſulting foe, 
And role, indignant, to avert the blow. 
"I was then (by Honour call's) theſe loyal 
ranks 
United to defend %% Thames's banks, 
With conſcious ardor long they ſha)l unite, 
Tho' Malice vom ber malignant fpites 
For ſome there are, who, with ſagacious nod 
And ſmile ſarcaſtic, ſport their wit abroad. 
© On England's ſhores mould Frenchmen 
*© but appear, N 
„% The Lord have mercy on each vo- 
« lunteer!“ 85 
The Lord have mercy on thy imple pate, 
Satiric Witling, pr'ythee ceate thy prate. 
Dieſt thou eet ſee an Alderman fo ſtout, 
$waddl'd in flannel, ſweating with the gout ? 
Dat ſweating more on Apprehenſian's rack, 
Left the diſcaſe his ſtomach ſhould attack? 
„D- nit {he cries), not ſor my foot I care, 
„ So that this plague my belty will but (pare l“ 
Then ſwigs Madeira to repel the foe, 
Ana keep n' infurgent in the realms below. 


Zo, too, ſhall theſe, Ye ſapient ſons of Scors, 
At. the Hope-point beat French invaders off; 
And by ſound argument the foe ſhall teach, 


Death comes, with wind and tide, down 


Graveſend Reach, 


Now doQtors, lawyers, men of all degrees, 
With ardour glowing, warlike weapons ſeize; 
The Limb who play'd the devil with bis quill, 
New with buge cannon plays the devil ſtil.— 
By bills and bayonets his fame enlarges, | 
And proves, by both, his ſkill at making 
charges — 
Melts down his ink- Hand into balls of lead, 
And tears ad parchm:nt for a feng drum- head. 
The Doctor, too, prepares for diff'tent 
Paughters, : 
And mixes powders in Artillery martars; 
L.ays leaden aprons on the breech for plaifter, 
Hot balls than pill. go thre' the body. faſter. 2 
« Old England's =; (he crics) is ſomewhat 
11 ſigbt, 
Her pulſe is fey'riſh, but we'll ſet her right; 
„ Convulfive ſhocks the Patient has with ſtood: 
„But never fear==her Conftitution's good ! 
„% We ſoon hall get tome Prengeh'ning mad cine 
„ down: 
« Keep but her (p31it up, the day's her awa !* 
Her ſpirit is kept vp, and here appears,” 
Here, in the boſons of her Volunteers, aun 
vu 
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Still mall they rally in their Country's cauſe, 

Pro ect her Monarch, and defend her Laws, 

'Midft thund'ring cannon ſhall convince her 
oe 


What Britons dearly love—ihey'Il dearly loſe. 
— 
ON RETIREMENT. 


By a Lad under 14 years of age. 


OH! may I live in peace, and void of pain, 
Content and happy with my humble 
ſhare 3 
No ſhining glory would I trive to gain, 
No bri liant riches that give 11ſec to care, 


The" let my humble lonely dwelling ſtand, 
Remvte trum citie*, in 4 calm retreat z 
Upon a liitle, choſen pot of land; 
Soft to the cye as well as to the feet. 


On no great king ſh..uld I then er.vious look, 
For no vaſt praiſe or zl-ry ſhould I long: 
While fitting near agliding murm'ring brook, 

Atten ive o the bird's melodious ſong. 


How ſweet at morn will ſmell the verdant 
green, | 
When early I ſhall quit my lowly bed: 
The ſkipping lambs will be a pleaſing ſcene, 
While o'er the hills the rifing ſun looks 


reds 
The lawns and fields will ſeem ſo ſweet and 
clean 
Refreſh'd and cheriſh'd by the moiſt'ning 
ſhow'r ; 


Then fitting down upon the verdant green, 
FI eat my food amidſt the ſilent bow'r. 


When having made a good, but frug1 feaſt, 


Torough woods and meadows joyfully I'll 


roam, 
Till Sol is near approaching to the weſt, 
With fa:-ſpent light retiring to his home. 


Soon after that comes night with diſmal gloom, 
While I am bat'ning o'er the dewy mead; 

Viewing the t-rs their uſual poſt reſume, 
And fleecy flocks retiring :o their bed. 


P11 live, thus ſhelter'd, free from care and 
ſtrife, 
Unhurt, untouch'd by ſickneſs, ruel rage, 
And always hall enjoy a calm thro? life, 
While ſlowly mellowing into riper age. 


S———w 


SOLILOQUY ON THE POWDER 
TAX. 


TO pay, or not to pay? That is the queſ- 
| tion 8 

Whether its better in the mind to ſuffer 

The lavghs and quizzes of the powder'sd patet; 
Or to take arms 2gainſt ſo many troubles, 
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And by a gvinea end them? - To pay.— ; 
putt f 
= ago gn by that puff to ſa we eng 
e heart-ache and the thoula 
hocks, . e f 
We elſe muft meet with— Tis a conſun, FE 
mation a 8 Col 
Moft dearly to be earn d. To pay — to pyff f 
To puff? Hut then to p y, aye there's (he ruh, | Now fr 
For in the day we pay, what dreams may ? * po 
come, 15 
When we have hoffe off our golden piece E Any 
Muft give us paufe, There's the reſpett : i Sttugg! 
That makes biack pertiwigs of ſuch duration; 1 
For who would bear the quips and ſcerns of . _ 
Ladies, Juve mot 
The ſport of Bucks, the proud Man's con. Theie 
tuwinely ? 4 The u 
Fun cf de ſpiſec friſev!s, the hoots of boyt, 4 duch 2 
Tae iofolence of powder, and the ſpurns © The b. 
Urpowger'd Jaf-ys of the powder'd get, b Of boi 
VWhe: he himſelf. might his quietus make, E Y*cle 
Wich one pound one — Who would Jeeringy ue : 
bear ? © Fun 
To fume and fweat whene'er he went abe, . 
But that the loſs of one-and-twenty thillings E King! 
Gone to Commiſſioners, from who!c dies 0:her 
bourn, Tze 
No ſhilling e er returns; puzzles the wi)! | 
And makes us rather bear unp>wder'd locks E Thoſe 
Than fly to p. wder with a heavy lols. Lxifts 
Thus licences make cowards of us all. [ The f 
And bus the lively hve of whitened nobs Tilt! 
Is blackened o'er by this curſed Powder Tar, roa 
Ang many a faſey, Giizzel, Bob, an | There 
Sceiatch, Who 
With this Ripard,, pomatum tuin aſide, = Of R 
And loſe the name of powder, ; 
8 Fring 
WRITTEN ON THE SICKNEs3s of WR Geer 
A YOUNG LADY. Fog 
| 101 
W HEN cloudy fickneſs overſpreads dt To it 
mon Lo it 
Of blooming youth juſt rifing into dar, On to 
And fembling pains with early hours are borne, Tie 
It ſtamps this truth C ::r bodies are bu i 
clay,” 8 Breat 
Death feels no pity or remorſe tho? falls E Each 
Beneath hie flroke the beautifol and gay, 3 = 
His iron gripe fucceeds bis awful calls 1 Ti. 
Nor bribes nor pray'rs the tyrant's arm m Mien 
ſtay, | 3 : 
Tat 


Regardlels of the object, high or low. . 
Exch undiſtinguiſh'd feels his fatal rage, e 

None can withſtand the medi:ated blow, 
Bur fall alike in infancy or age. 


The guilty wind in that diſmaying hour 
Is feig's with trembling, fear, aud dei 
df reſs, 
Waile Virtue, fearleſs of the dreadful pow 
Recrives, ing ftroke and flies to realms 


Peace. Licke 


. 
* 


Aurel 
Thi 


THE PILCHARD-SEINE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Veryan, Corncoall, Auguſt 1794 


| FE, to the ſurface of the ſea they riſe, 
1 8 Colouring the tremulous wave with rudy 
; beam; 
E Now from the boats deep laden, at the beach. 
Ae pour'd forth myriads of the glitt'ring care 
la many a mountain heap What numerous 
| lives 5 
Sttuggle and f. int, then melt into thin at! 
pute Spirits! that commingled with the 
I ſcies ; 
Ve mortal ſenſe aſſail. Alas] not ſo 
© Their groſſer bodies; that, ere long, attack 
E The nerve ol facto y with notſome ſtench, 
uch as the cunning Reynard ne er effus'd, * 
| The bloody pack to annoy, Anon, a crowd 
Of boiſterous fermales ruder far than theſe 
| Y*clept of Billingſgate, ſnuff up with glee 
| The ſavoury bleſſing. Lo, the cellar gates 
E Flung open to receive the prize, they part 
From the fat-bellied, the more puny fry 3 
Kindly-manure, to enrich the Haty lands 
Others, Meantime, in cu-ious order, place 
E The filcer rows; ſcattering, with Rhancs 
I profuſe, 
E Thoſe nitrous particles, by which the world 
xiſts, unputrificd. Rank above rank, 
The ſcales ariſe, in regulat array, | 
Till the pile, deep and well compacted, moont 
Ee'n to the cella:-roofs, a might; bulk. 
| There, for a while, it teſts.— But ſay, O hue, 
Who loy'ſt to lead thy vorary o'er the gits 
Ot Roſeland, whence full many a winding 
creek 
© Fring'e with Iuxuriant coppice--whence the 
ſea's 
Green boſom he ſur vers —or bidd' ft, perchance, 
© The nearer landicape his fond eye alttatt 
Jo the ſoft verdure of its elmy gales, 
To its neat hamlets perch'd on crages loft, 
To its trim orchards, to its ciuſtering hops, 
Om to its ragged oaks whote bald tops ura 
Tie Weſiet.. gale-— Say Muſe, who cour:'ſt 
| he airs . | 
Bteath'd from the tender myrtle-bower, that 
| marks 
sech little garden faſt by tinkligz til!; 
= Say, how can'ſt thou depict on Palette meet 
3 The Pilenard- P oceſs, from which Ho:tentors 
= Might ſhrink diſdai: ful == To pull downs the 
Y pile 
= Tat erft to regular aroſe, to waſh 
Ihe ſcaſed ſalty from every taſteful ſiſh, 
Y To hi the unheaded bar els with the try, 
* To ta pe the latura -1 caſke, to (et 
. On each its w ight-erormous, and to urge 


The groaning preſs, ill fl. 04s of oil 6&c{.end. 
And copious cen the pe bbled channel r 


| uche 18s the taſk of beings that ſcarce claim 


18 
Y The name of human, toiling amian filth 
Wert e g. and by ardent dr ughts ſuſtain'd. 


\ Kken'd by thete affluvis, 1 return 
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To where ed Ruan ſhall with other ſteams 
Fre long ſalute my noſtrils —Steams, exbal'd 
From fruits ambrohzl ; racy apples criſp 
$uch as exhilarate my frome, and bid 

My glowing Muſe attempt a lofuer theme, 


. 


LINES '' 
Written on viewing a jubterrantous paſſage in 5 
Rowel church. in the county of Northampton. 
c Seri: aut citius ſedem properamus ad unam. 
Ovid. 


T0 theſe dark manſions of the dead, 
y lonely Con TEMPLATION led, 
Aſſiſted by the taper's light 
What ſcenes preſent themſelves to ſight ! 
Innumerable Scul's appear! 
The KinG of Tzasoss reigneth here. 
All thefe were once endu'd with thought, 
Some might with ſenſe and wit be fraughts 
This vacant Shell alone remains, 
That held perchance ſome Sage's brains, 
This might have been ſome Beauty's head, 1 
The lilies and the rofe: fled ! $ 
The coral lip, the (parkling eye, 1 
The hair that with the jet might vie, 
All theie perhaps it once might boaſt, $ | 
Have been the cucle's favourite toafts © | 
Nor Senſe nor Beauty e'er can be [1 | 
Exempted from mortality. * | 
| 
| 
1 


How vain is pride! ah, what can ſave 
From the cold caverns of the grave ! 


On the Death of Mr. WEzpGcwoon, fo famans 
for bis Zartben- Mares. 
TWàAS ed gæbcod gave to Earth a name, 
Twas Earth acquir'd for ¶ cdguaod fame; F 
The debt of Natuce hig paid, 11 
In moulding Earth he now is aid; tt 
»Till Chance, perhaps, may raiſe his duſt, * 8 
Ant of his a tes form his buff, , | : 
Then Wedgword once again ſhall fits Si 
Wita Poet, Clatuc, Hero, Wit; | | 
»Till che | ſt trump hall ſummon men, 
To animate theic duſt again 5 
The goot in Angels? f rin to rife, 
And worthiy Gn. within the ſkies ; 
The bad to taille the cup of Woe, 
Within the gioomy realms below. 


* 


LINES, 
On the falling of a Dead Leaf into the Author's 
Be ſam. 5 


PALE wiith-r'd Wanocrer, ſcek not here 
A. reiuge tom the rubles fy ; 
This breait affurds no happier cheer 
Tha the rude b4;hting breeze you fly. 


Col) is the atm ſphere of grief, 
When ſtortus affail zue barren breaft 2 

Go, tuen, poor Exile, ſeek relief 
In boſoms where the heart has ret ; 

Or fali upo th oblivious ground i 
Where ſilent forr:ws buried lie; 

There reſt is fureiy to be found, 41 
Or What, alas! ta hope have I? | 

Where, 


7 | 
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Where, ſepulchted in peace, repoſe 
In yonder field the village dead, 
Go, feck a ſhelter among thoſe 
Who all their mortal tears have ſhed, 


But if thou com' ſt a Sibyl's leaf, 
Such as did erſt high truths declare, 

To tell me, ſoon ſhall end my grief; 
I blefs the omen that you bear: 


RETRO SPECT 


INCE our laſt ſtatement of the 
eneral aſpect of public affairs, 
aiding accounts have reached this 
countty of the total defeat and ruin 
of the army of emigrants, which 
had attempted an eftabliſhment under 
the avowed ſanction and ſupport of 
Great Britain, at Quiberon. The 
victory, however, which the Con- 
vention boaſt of in ſuch triumphant 
and menacing terms, is aſcribable 
more to the treachery of thoſe miſ- 
creants, who had abuſed the gene- 


rolity and confiduce of their pro- 


tectors, than to the force, great as it 
was, ſent againſt them bythe Repub- 
licza General. This defeat, in our 
opinion, is an unequivocal proof, 
that in the preſent ſtate of things in 
France, when the people have ſuf- 
fered every poſlible diſtreſs ſhort of 
actual famine, been ſubject to per- 
petual requiſitions for recruiting their 
numerous armies, and, moreover, to 
an enormous depreciation in the va- 
lue of their paper currency; their 
navy almoſt annihilated, and preſſed 
on all ſides by the ſurrounding pow- 
ers at war—their reſources, tem- 
per, and condition never required a 
more intereſting and impartial con- 
ſuderation than at the preſent mo- 
ment; and never preſſed more ſtrong- 
ly upon the minds of the difpaſſion- 
ate claſs of Englithmen, the con- 
viction, that ſome of the objects of 
the war are anattainadle. 
tempts to accompliſh them have 
failed; but this failure, with equal 
truth is aſſerted, has neither brought 
diſhonour nor diſgrace upon the Bri- 
tiſh character. W iere-cver our armies 
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Our st- 


For ſure yon tell me that my ve a 
An end, like thine, at length ſhall haye; 
That, wan like thee, and waſted ſo, 
I fank to the forgetful grave. 


Then come, thou meſſenger of Pexce, 
Come lodge within this barren breaſt; 

And lie there till we both ſhall ceaſe, 
To ſcek in vain for Nature's reſt. 
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have fought, they have gained repy. 
tation; and where our navy has been 
engaged, it has been victorious. But 
while the preſent rulers in France 
can organize and direct fo immenſe 
an army as they have now in the held; 
every effort of the confederacy, hac 
it remained unbroken by the defer. 
tion of any one power in the com- 
pact, can not row be equal to the 
taſk of reſtoring royalty in that coun. 
try. If tha: deſirable event foul: 
unexpectedly crown the hopes of the 
friends to limited monarchy, —it my? 
be ths act of the Convention on 
that can accompliſh fo Herculean 1 
work. The oſtenſible reaſon for th: 
formation of a confederacy with the 
allied powers, was, the deſtruction of 
a ſyſtem in France, which tended te 
difturd the tranquility of every other 
ſtate. A love of juſtice, and, perhaps 
a more urgent motive, that of ſeit- 
ſecurity, required that ſuch a ſy ſtem 
ſhould not be left unmoleſted; but 
the ſeceſſion of Pruſſia, and fince ot 
Spain, two of the powers of which 1: 
was compoſed, pretty ſtrongly indi- 
cate, that this ſyſtem muſt either have 
been miſunderſtood by one party, or 
abandoned by the other. Therefore 


thoſe who have ceſerted the cauſe 01 
may urge in their defence, that as d 
France no longer aſſumes the righ! b 
of ſubverting other governments, i: ſe 


becomes now not their intereſt to 
expend their blood and treaſure in 
oppoſition to a mad nation, the ty- 


f f \ 
ranny of which derives new ſtrengti 
from the maintenance of the arm! f 
neceſſary to oppoſe its numerous 


enemies. 
Whatever 
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Whatever may be the motives of 
thoſe powers which have withdrawn 
from our alliance, England can only 
be juſtified in continuing the war 
with France, upon the principle of 
all former wars with that nation— 
peace at home, and ſecurity to her 
commerce. Whether the future go- 
vernment of France ſhall be monar- 
chy, or democracy—an efficient go- 
vernment is all we can, or have a 
| right, to look for. Though it be 
| painful to recollect the perpetual ac- 

cuſations, preſcriptions, and execu- 
tions; the conſtant perſecutions of 
the party which is weakeit by that 
which is ſtrongeſt; and it is probable 
in the ſtruggles of the different fac- 
tions we may ſee a repetition of the 
| horrors which have been exerciſed 
for ſive years paſt;—the triumphant 
party in France may, at no very 
diſtant period, eſtabliſh a firm go- 
vernment on the ruins of anarchy. 
Till that much wiſh'd-for event takes 
place, England, it is greatly to be 
feared, muſt, as her only ſecurity, 
continue in a ſtate of warfare. 

The navy of Great Britain, be- 
comes daily more and more the 
terror of the French. The recenten- 
gagement of Admiral Hotham with 
their fleet. in the Mediterranean, 1n 
which one of their 74 gun ſhips was 
burnt, though by no means deciſive, 
was fully declarative of our ſuper1- 
ority, in the ſouth ; and their efforts 
to fit out a fleet in Holland, there 
are well-founded hopes, will be as 
effectually counteracted by the aſſiſt- 
ance of our new ally the empreſs of 
Rutlia, whoſe fleet rides in the Britifh 
ſea, in the north. The immenſe 
armament which has juſt ſailed from 
our thores, appears ſufficient to un- 
dertake ſome important enterprize; 
but where the blow will be directed, 
ſeems at this time beyond us to anti- 


„ 
cipate. But paſt experience will war- 
rant the hope, that it may not be for 
the purpoſe of making another fruit- 
leſs attempt to penetrate into the in- 
terior of France, The treaty be- 
tween this country and the united 
ſtates of America has been ratified ; 
though it does not meet univerſally 
the wiſhes of the commercial part of 
the ſtates, yet it will have the effect 
to preſerve peace between both coua- 
tries; which otherwiſe, through the 
influence of French policy, was on 
the point of being interrupted. The 
cloud which had ſo long ſhadowed 
our proſpects in the Weſt Indies, is 
in {ome meaſure diſperſed. The ne- 
groes, by the terrible examples which 
have been made of the revolters, 
and the more lenient treatment of 
ſuch as proved faithful, have in very 
many inſtances ſtood ſorth in the 
defence of the country. The lawleſs 
banditti of brigands, which the 
French equalizers had ſupported and 
encouraged in every ſpecics of rapine 
and cruelty, are moſtly ſubdued ; 
and the ravages of the climate have 
thinned the French European forces 
ſo much, that there is at leaſt a proſ- 
pect, with the reinforcements” ſent 
out, of returning fecuritv, if not 
tranquility, in that quarter. 
The murmurs and diſcontents at 
home, occalioned by the too well- 
founded complaints of the high price 
of proviſions, particularly ef bread, 
begin happily to ſubſide. The plea- 
ſling expectations formed of the pro- 
duce of a plentiful crop of corn, are 
diffuſed thro' almoſt all ranks of peò- 
ple. Heaven grant they may not be 
diſappointed! May Providence ex- 
pand the heart and hand of avarice, 
and diſpoſe the ſelfiſn man to ſeek 
the comfort feit by him whoſe be- 
nevolence extends to the whole hu- 
man race! 


Þ - — — — 
—  ————  _——— — — 


Monday, Fuly 27. 
ILLIAM MITCHEL, a lad about 14 
years of age, belonging to Tenterden, 
— 8 the ſhafts of a Waggon, and was 
illed. 
Sir Horace Mann gave a ben action of 20l. 
toward: lowering the price 0: br ad to the poor 
Tt 


' Countp In 


telligente. | 


of Egerton; and the lady of George Finch 
Hatton, eſq. gave 101. towards a ſubſcription in 
the pariſh of Weſtwell withthe like cbaritable 
intention. : 

F, iday 31. Three privates belonging to the 
Somerſet militia, encamped on Barham Down, 
being found ſtealing garden-Ruff from Mr. 

: Pilcher 
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Pilcher, at Woolwich, were fired upon by 
the owner, from a gun loaded with ſlugs, and 
one of them wounded in the thigh. Mr. 
Pilcher, with one of- his neighbours whoſe 
garden alſo had been robbed, coming into the 
camp for redreſs, was knocked down, jumped 
upon, and moſt cruelly kicked and bruiſed 
the other eſcaped, The critical interference 
of the officers prevenred further miſchief. Ge- 
neral fir Robert Sloper, the commander in 
chief, in conſequence ordered the morning gun 
not to be fired till five, and placed an additional 
guard of horſe and foot round the line, to pre- 
vent, as much as poſſible, a renewal of depre- 
dat'on or outrage.— On the following day a 
general court martial was held for ti of the 
delinquents, when the principals concerned in 
abuſing Mr. Pilcher, were ſentenced three to 
the puniſhment of 300 laſhes each, and one 
to 200. 

Saturday, Aug. 1. A man named Church, 
of Deal, belonging to a cutter in Margate har- 
bour, being much intoxicated, and endeavour- 
ing to croſs a tier of veſſels to get on board his 
own, fell between two of them, and was 
drowned, 

Monday 3 At the wool-fair at Aſhford, 
Jong wool ſol at gl. 10+. per pack; ſhort wool 
at 171. For South-down wool 181. were offered 
but refuſed 

Tueſday 4. The Prince of Orange, late 
Stadthoſder of Holland, with one of his ſons, 
and admiral count Byland, attended by general 
Fox, and other officers of rank, went on board 
the Ville de Paris, in the, Medway at Chat- 
ham; aſter a minute inſpection, they returned 
to the dock yard, when every thing worth 
notice was ſhewn to his highneſs, to which he 
p2id great attention. and expreſſed his ſatis- 
faQtion in very high terms, He afterwards 
continued his route through Canterbury to 
Margate, ſlept at Benſon's hotel, and the next 
day proceeded along the ſea-coaſt to Dover, 
where his arrival was announced by the can- 
non on the batteries; after viewing the caſtie 
and town, at his departure on the following 
morning he was again ſaluted from the bat- 
teries; and the1 viſited the camp on Barham 
Down, under a royal ſalute from the artillery, 
the whole line being drawn out, and many 
grand military mancvres took place i his pre- 
ſence; with which, and the reſpeAful atten- 
tion and politeneſs ſhewn him by fir Robert 
Sloper and the general officers, he was highly 
ſatisfied. At noon his highneſs viewed the 
cathedral at Canterbury, afterwards took a 
ſiignt refreſhment at the Fountain inn, and 
returned to London. 

An order received at Barham camp, from 
the commander in chief of his majeſty's forces, 
to permit the ſolaſtrs in camp and in garriſon, 

io Kent, to work during the harveſt, on the 
farmers -pplications to the commanding officers 
of egimen's. 

1 burſaay 6, A fleet of Ruſſian ſhins of war, 
under tne command of vice admiral C. Hon- 

* nigkoft, conſiſting of foyr of 74, ſeven of 66, 
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and eight of 44 guns each, failed into hg 


f , adjoir 
Downs, to be ready to act in alliance ich Th 
Great Britain againſt the French Republic, and C 
Mr. Clapſon, of Egerton, in a light cart, at the 
with ryegraſs feeds, paſſing a lime-Kkiln, en was p 
Pluckley, the horſe took fright, occaſioned þ dean, 
ſome faggots lying in the road, and ſuddenly the ce 
plunged itſelf and cart in the burning Kiln; gol, 1 
the poor animal ſurvived but a few minute. the pe 
Mr. Clapſon narrowly eſcaped the ſame fate, tions, 
Wedneſday 12. The bir h-day of his roy4j of th 
highneſs the prince of Wales, who entered his 197 1 
34th year. At noon the three companies of of hi 
Canterbury volunteers fired three vollies, upon | out-p 
the terrace in Dunjeon- field; and afterwae; charge 
marched to Hall- place, Harbledown, and er © houſe 
through their field exerciſe ana firings much to 1743 
their credit. In the evening, at Barham camp, ceivee 
the corps of artillery fired a roval ſalute, and © dance 
the whole line of infantry a few de joi; which . 
ceremony taking place after ſunſet, produced x priſo; 
novel and very pleaſing effect. At Ma gate, deliv 
on a ſtage erected for the purpoſe in the ier, the n 


a grand diſplay cf fireworks was exhibited, At FM 
Dover there was a general Jiſchaige of cannon | 


com 
from all the batterie, ana a few de 551 by the res 
Dover volunteers. At Tonbridge, capt Wood. Kopp: 
gate's and lieut. col. Holwell's troops of yore wayn 
men cavalry, aſſembled in Bou ds-park and watc| 
fired three vollies; as did the troop v! cant, $a 
fir Edward K.natchbull, in the park of George town 
Beit, eſq. at Chilſton; each performing tix der a 
evolutions with great exactneſs, and credit both the « 
to officers and men, abovi 
Thurſday 13. An order by the mayor of eſs t 
Canterbury, and other magiſtrates in the c ung, ling 
for the general uſe of fandard wheaten bread; 118 
prohibiting the bakers from making or cling ceive 
any bread of a ſuperior quality. Price of the alſo | 
peck loaf, weighing 17 pounds and 6 ounces, Su 
48. 3d. | . new 
During a violent ftorm of thunder and light. whic 
ning, one of the flaſhes ſet fire to a hcule i of at 
Woolwich, and the flames communicating '0 beec} 
an adjoining dwelling, they were both con- was | 
ſumed. The wife of a gentleman, prcprietor watc 
of an iron foundery at Depiford, was {truck by th 
dead by the lightning, and her body much di- little 
figured. : extir 
Fridoy 14. A moſt tremendous ſtorm ct Suſp 
thunder, lightning. and rain fell at Dover; cned 
about noon the water poured from the hills in T 
torrents. During its continuance, Anorew Port. 
Greaves, a young man about 19, in the fei- dule' 
vice of Mr. Coleman, of the priory farm, go- the. 
in: with a load of dung, in a cart drawn by 1 
four horſes, upon the heigbts, he took tbe Trir 
horſes from the carriage, and holdi: g the end tion 
of the chains in his hand, went under 4 buch part 
for ſhe ter; a ſtroke of lightning in its paſſ-g poin 
inſtantly killed him and all the horſes. large 
The town of Maidſtone and its vicinity et- light 
perienced the effects of a like ſtorm, which ex- A 
tended with till more violence to Coxteath from 
and parts adjacent, where the oldeſt inhabitant been 


had not ſeen ſo heavy and ſu den a tone. 


A ball of fire alſo fell in the high- ſtieet of Ro- 


chellet, 


cheſter, with an exploſion which ſhook the 
adjoining houſes, but happily without damage, 

Thurſday 20. The governors of the Kent 
and Canterbury hoſpital attended divine ſervice 
at the cathedral where a very excellent ſermon 
was preached by the rev. dr. Luxmoore, vice- 
dean, for the benefit of that inſtitution 3 when 
the collection at the church door amounted to 
ol, 178. 64d which, with the money from 
the poor's boxes, an ſome ſubſequenc collec- 
tions, was augmented to 641. 145. 104d. State 
of the patients from Apri! 26, 1793, to Aug. 
19, 1795 — In-patients admitted 241; where- 
of have been cured 98; relieved 393 made 
out-putients 44 3 received no benefit 103 diſ- 
charged for irregularity 1; dead 223 in the 
houſe 27 .,—Qut-patients admitted 2063 cured 
74; benefitted 20; made in-patients 34; re- 
ceived no benefit 5; diſcharged for non- atten- 
dance 18; dead 15; on the books 40. 

Capt. Thompſon, commander of the Hero 
priſon ſhip, at Chatham, received orders to 
deliver up 100 French priſoners, being part of 
the number to be exchanged. 

Mr. Patterſon, of Doctor's Commons, in 
company with another gentleman, going from 
Sittingbourn to London, in a poſt-chaiſe, were 
topped on Woolwich common by two high- 
waymen, and robbed of 251, but refuſed their 
watches. | 

Saturday 22. Chatham and the adjoining 
towns experienced a very heavy ſtorm of thun- 
der and lightning; on the Medway, oppoſite 
the dock-yard a whirlwind raiſed the water 
| above 20 feet perpendicular, from a ſpace not 
leſs than fix yards diameter, in form re ſemb- 
| ling a cone 3 a coal brig ſailing up the river 
| was hurled againſt the ſheer- hulk, and re- 
| ctived much damage, and o her veſſels were 
alſo injured. 

Sunday 23. A fire was diſcovered in the 
new maſt-houſe in Woolwich dock-yard, over 
| which is depoſited all the copper in ſtore there, 
of at leaſt 10,0001. value, with trenails and 
| beech wedges to nearly the ſame amount. It 
| was firſt ſeen by Obzdiah Nookes, one of the 
watchmen, who giving notice to the rounders, 
| by their vigorous and timely exertions, that as 
| little alarm as poſſible ſhould be given, it was 
extinguiſhed without any conſiderable damage. 
Sulpicions are entertained that it was occali- 
cned by treachery. 

The Shy tranſport, bound from London to 
Portſmouth, ran on ſhore near Dengeneſs, and 
dulged, The crew, with about 240 ſoldiers of 
the 4th regiment of foot, got ſafe on ſhure. 

Monday 24. A veſſel, built by order of the 
Trinity-houſe, to contain lights for the direc- 
tion of ſhips navigating the moſt dangerous 
part of our coaſt, was moored upon the eaſt 
point of the Goodwin Sands; having a very 
large bell, to ring in hazy weather, when the 
lights cannot be diſcerned. 

A Swediſh veſſel came into Dover harbour 
from Calais, with 14 Engliſh ſeamen, who had 
been long confined as priſoners of war in France. 
On their ladding they were eſcorted to the ten- 
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dez vous for recruiting the navy; but ſo much 
were they-reduced by long confinement and hard 
uſage, that not more than four were fit for 
ſervice. 


Tueſday, Aug. 19. Canterbury races com- 
menced, upon Barham down. 

A ſweepſtakes of 10 guineas each, ſeven 
ſubſcribers, won by Lord Sondes's bay colt 
Yeoman. 

The Kentiſh hunters ſweepſtakes of 5 gui- 
neas each, 12 ſubſcribers, by Mr. J. W. 
Brydge»'s cheſnut gelding Leapfrog. 

A {ſweepſtakes of 10 guineas each, ſeven 
ſubſc ibers, by Mr, Baldock's Hop- merchant. 

Wedneſday. The king's plate of 100 guineas, 
won by Mr, Bott's bay horſe by Dungannon. 

A maiden plate of gol. by Mr. Adey's bay 
colt by Highflyer. 

1 burſday. The city plate of 5ol. won by 
lord Sondes's bay colt Yeoman. 

Friday. The county plate of 5ol. won by 
Mr. Adey's bay colt by Higbflyer. 

The Kentiſh hunters ſweepſtakes of 10 gui- 
neas each, ſeven ſubſcribers, won by Mr. J. W. 
Brydges's cheſnut gelding Leapfrog. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 


The Rev. Mr. Jones to the valuable vi- 
carage of Lewiſham, by the earl of Dart- 
mouth. 

Cornet Benjamin Scott to be lieutenant in 
the Cinque Ports fencible cavalry. 

Lieutenant Nathaniel Proctor to be captain 
in the Rye volunteers, vice James Lamb, 
deceaicd, h 


BikTHsS, 


Aug. 9. At Knowle, her grace the ducheſs 
of Dorſet, of a daughter, 

12. At his houſe on Woolwich common, 
the lady of major Macleod, of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


July 31, At St, Mary-le-bonne, Mr. 
Woollett, of Chalkwell, to Mrs. Fitzhugh, 
of Milton. | 

Aug. 11. At Cranbrook. Mr. Haws- 
kins, calenderer, of Maidſtone, to Miſs M. 
Reynolds, daughter of Mr. Reynolds, tatmer. 

13. At Wye, Mr. William Coleman, at- 
forney, of Maidſtone, to Miſs Weeks. 

Lately, at Charing, Mr. Thomas Miſſing, 
to Miſs Betſey Cox, of Egerton 

16. At St Laurence in henet, Mr, 
Paſcal Lansfield, to Miis Sarah Wraight, 
both of Ramſgate 

18. At Betherſden, Mr, John Adams, to 
Miſs M. Ottau ay, | 

20, At Sandwich, Mr. T. Tambs, attorney 
at law, to Miſs Boys, daughter of William 
Boys, eſq. 

25. At St. Laurence in Thanet, Mr. 
Edward Pearce, of Ramſgate, to Miſs 
Huggett, of Stone. 

de Rev. John Evans, A. M. to Miſs 
W iche, daughter cf the late Rev John 
W iche, near 50 years paſtor of a congregation 
of proteſtant diflenters at Maidſtone. 


Tt3z Dr aTiHss. 
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DrAr xs. 
© July 27. At Margate, Mrs, Chandleſs, of 


ndon, 

28, At Rocheſter, after a long illneſs, 
Mr. William Chaplin, coach-maſter, of 
that city, | 

Laſt week, at Chatham, Mr. John 
Hooper, jun. houſe-carpenter. 

30. At Sandwich, aged 25, the wife of 
Mr. Charles Kingsford, cooper, 

Aug. 1. At | "586 yen much lamented, 
Mrs. Griſbrook, widow of the late Mr. Wm. 
Griſbrook. 

3. At Nackington, Mrs, Fox, telict of the 
late Mr, William Fox, farmer. 

5. At Lymington, in Hampſhire, Dr. 
Adair Crawford, one of the pliyſicians to St. 
Thomas's hoſpital, and profeſſor of chemiſtry 
at Woolwich. 

7. At Room-houſe, Chatham, in the 32d 
vear of her age, of a bilious complaint, borne 
with the ts | pious refignation, Mrs. Mary 
Beſt, wife of Richard Beſt. eſq. She was a 
tender mother, an affectionate wife, and a 
fincere friend; and her amiable diſpoſition 
endeared her to all who had the pleaſure of 
her acquaintance. 

At Rye, Maſter Curties, the eldeſt fon of 


Jeremiah Curteis, eſq. of Lincoln's-ina- 
fields, 
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drum-major of that garriſon 3 being a maſon, 
his corpſe was attended by a large party of 
that ſociety, in addition to his military ho- 
nours as a ſoldier. 

At Charlton, near Dover, the wife of Mr. 
John Baker, of that place, 

8. At Hythe, Mr. Leonard Watcher, 
maſter of the Duke's head public-houſe, 

15. At his houſe in Burgate.ftree, 
Canterbury, aged 48, Richard Har, 
Barham, eſq, one of the aldermen of that cr. 
poration. 

At his houſe in St. Margaret's near Ro. 
cheſter, Major Conyers, of the marines, 

19, Mrs. Blaxland, wife of Mr, Joha 
Blaxland, of Newington. 

At Chatham, Mrs. Margaret ſefferys, wit 
of Mr, Edward Jefferys, watchmaker, ſecond 
daughter of the late Thomas Parkinſon, eſe, 
a captain in the Weſt India trade. 

20. At Dover, where he had been but x 
few days for the benefit of his health, Mr, 
Samuel Munn, attorney-a' -law, of Aſhlorg; 
much regretted and teſpected by II his ac 
quaintance. 

At Tenterden, aged 93, Mrs. Hoole, reli& 
of the late Mr. Samuel Hoole, formerly cf 
Moorfields, London. 

21. At Tenterden, aged 82, Mr. Biſhop, 

At Birling, Vir. John Herbert, maſter of 


Lately, of 2 conſumption, in the upper the Bell public houſe at Ham mill, 


barracks, Chatham, Mr. Robert Murray, 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


| Auguſt 3. | Auguft 10. 1 Avguſt 17. 1 Auguſt 24. | 
% de „ d jt. d. 85. A. I, d. . % Fo Oo . . d. . 6 

Beef, per ſcore - [8 o 8 68 o 8 67 6 8 7 © 7 6 
Mutton, per pound - [o 5 0 5/0 5 O 510 5 ogtlo 5 © & | 
Beef, - per ſtone -|2 8 3 8 „ 0. 9 634% ©: 4 6 
Mutton, per ſtone [3 6 4 3 4 4 03 6 4 413 4 4 O 
Lamb, - per tone [3 8 4 83 8 4 $813 6 4 613 6 4 6 
Veal, - per fone - [3 8 5 P13 E-4-313.9: q. 01% &: $6 
Pork, - per ſtone 3 $ 4 0'23 3: 4 413; 3-4 413 -$.:4 3 


Head 


of Cattle, ſold each Day. 
Reaſts, about 1, 300 1, 800 2, oo 1, 800 
Sheep 8,000 8,500 2,000 8,500 
Lambs - - - 2,000 f 2,250 3, Soo 4,9GO 


Prices of Tallow in London. 


| Auguſt 3. | Auguſt 0. J Auguſt 17. Auguſt 24. 
Per Cut. IRR oY 7a HRP 3 FI RET 5 Pay ene POR. 
Town Tallow + 590 ooo o 56 6 00576 oo 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 54 © 59 0 54 © 59 54 0 59 0 55 © 59 6 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 56 o 055 o 56 056 0560 oo 
Stuff = - - 38 0 51 0380 5 638 0 5 0 38 0 52 0 
Dees e O00 960 eee eee eee 
ood Dregs =» - 180 o O8 0 0 0183 o 2632 o o| 


Average Price at Clare, St. Fames's, and Whitechapel Marketss 


4. d. 4. da $s d. 4. 1 d. 
3 41 
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By the QUARTER of EICHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Middleſex 
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Hertford + 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
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Nottingham 
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MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Eflex «+ 
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Ry — 
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York + 
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Northumberland 


Cumberland 
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K 
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Average Prices of Wheat from July 25 to Aug. 15. 
8 


Dir. 5. 
x 196 
2 384 
3 88 
4 90 
5 96 
6 85 
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Is | 15» 25 | To 
L, 64S; $1 kh Dir.. d. . &: 
102 3103 5125 7 93 110100 8 
94 7104 2129 8 89 10] 97 8 
89 9 94 99 4 9 |75 4 82 © 
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112 3103 5 118 4 e 
1110115 2 109 1 12 88 ©]. 1 7 
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Returns of Wheat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London, 
Auguſt 3, to 24. 


Aug. 3. Avgnti 10. Auguſt 17. ] Auguſt 24. 2 
No of Pre No oj Price No f | Price No of | Price || Ns of | Price 
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331105 0 278 | 126 © 141126 0 [ 41 108 c 
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| 1810 86 0 180] go of 17 | 103 c | 
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Average Prices of Sugar, July 24 to Aug, 19. 
Per Cwt, —— Auguf 5 Auguſt 12. Aneuſt 10. 
1 4. E ts - 8 Wn oe > AS Ry J. . 4. 
Exclufive of the Duties 3 2 18 [ r & 13 0: 


Prices of Hops in Southwark, Canterbury, and Maid/lone. 


Southwark, F 3 Avguſt 10. Avueu® 12. | Auguſt 24. 
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g „ „ 8 8. f.. 8; oo. ff * „ . 5. 6. 4 „„ 
W Wheat pr. Qr 5 105 090 126 C0890 126 0078 105 © 100 107 6 —— [105 110 1100 110 68 90094 1120 112194 112 
4 Rye - 7 74 0.68 2 40 50 036 50 c — 1 — — — — 
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XVII. 


ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


[coxnTINUED FROM r. 296, ] 


DECLARATION which was 

ropoſed by one of the ſections 
into which the aſſembly was divided, 
was at length ſo far received, as to 
become the ſubject of general debate, 
with a view to its affording the foun- 
dations for the grand ſuperſtructive. 
Every article became a ſubject of 
much diſcuſſion, and was not unfre- 
quently productive of great heat and 
bitterneſs. The debates were exceed- 
ingly tedious and unintereſting ; being 
in many caſes a mere war of words, 
running much into metaphytical ab- 
ſtractions, grammatical niceties, and 
verbal diſputes of no value. They 
were rendered ſtill more irkſome and 
dificult from its being ſcarcely poſ- 
{ile to arrange any number of words 
in ſuch a form, as would equally 
ſtrike the ears, and be received with 
tne ſame degree of comprehenſion, 
by ſo great an aſſemblage of men as 
twelve hundred, even ſuppoſing that 
they were all equally fincere in their 


purtuit of the truth, and that none 


were prompted by particular motives 
to deviate from the right line of di- 
rection. It became indeed now evi- 
dent, if it had been before doubted, 
that ſo numerous a body was by no 

Vol. III. No. 26. 


Uu 


means properly calculated for a de- 
liberati ve aſſembly. 

The debates were not, however, 
entirely confined to the ſubject or 
compoſition of the declaration, for 
one of the moſt couſiderable, and 
perhaps the moſt intereſting with re- 
gard to matter, aroſe upon the queſ- 
tion of adopting the meaſure, con- 
ſidered with reſpect to its expedience 
and propriety. It was faid, by thoſe 
who oppoſed the meaſure, that this 
American idea was, in fact, more 
brilliant than ſolid; that it origi- 
nated from a new and peculiar ſtate 
of things, which did not exiſt with 
reſpect to France; but that whether 
it ſuited or not the circumſtances and 
condition of thoſe by whom 1t was 


firſt adopted, was not the queſtion to 


be conſidered, but whether it ſuited 
their own? This they endeavoured - 
to diſprove. They ſtated in the firſt 
place, that ſuch a declaration, in the 
preſent ſtate and temper of the na- 
tion, would not only be inexpedient, 
but might probably prove dangerous, 
from an improper ule being made of 
it; that the people, juſt delivered 
from oppreſſion, and indulging them - 
ſelves in a momentary licentiouſnels. 
Were 
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were unprepared for ſuch new doc- 
trines; that when they were intoxi- 
cated with the unaccuſtomed fpirit 
of independence, they would no 
longer acknowledge the authority of 
the laws, but would be too apt to 
conſider them only as remaining ap- 
pendages of that ſyſtem of ancient 
tyranny, from whoſe other ſhackles 
they had ſo lately ſet themſelves free; 
and under this blind deluſion they 
would eagerly exert their new liberty 
in enforcing by violence every claim 
which caprice, folly, or the worſt 
paſſions might ſuggeſt. 

They added, thatin order to avoid 
theſe miſchieſs and dangers, which 
were too obvious to be overlooked by 
any body, the aſſembly, aſter in- 
volving itſelf in a taſk of great mo- 
ment and expectation, would be 
afraid to execute, conſiſtently and 
properly, that difficult bufineſs which 
it had fo needneſely and wantonly 
undertaken; for that under theſe 
ſhackles it could only form a patched 
up, impertect, inconfiſtent work, 
under the name of a declaration of 
rights, which would be a diſgrace to 
the authors as well as to the ſubj ct, 
the parts militating againſt each 
other, and contradicting the title, 
from the number of rettraints and 
limitations with which, in ſuch un- 
toward circumſtances, it muſt of ne- 
ceſſity abound ; and thus the mighty 
whole, when it came forth, inſtead 
of a political creed, which would 
convert all mankind by the juſtneſs 
and ſimplicity of its principles, would 
prove an inſignificant, incoherent, 
contradictory jargon. They ſaid, 
the aſſembly, by this premature at- 
tempt, would find itſelf involved 

in other difficulties which it did not 
ſeem aware of, with reſpect to the 
great caution which wasto be uſed in 
not confining its own powers of le- 
giſlation, and the danger of a con- 
tradiction between general principles 
and particular laws; this mult occa- 
ſion their declaration of thoſe princi- 
ples to be timid and circumſpect, if 
not equivocal; and the production 


will appear to be merely the offspring 
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of their preſent neceſſities, and of 
tha ruling prejudices of the moment. 

Were it not better, therefore, ſaid 
they, to defer your declaration of 
rights, until the conſtitution is com. 
pleted and eſtabliſned? We full 
then have it in our power to appro. 
priate the one to the other, and to 
make them harmonize together.—3 
ſhrewd queſtion was put by Malouet : 
„Why, laid be, mould we 
tranſport men to the ideal ſummit 
„% of a mountain, and ſhew them the 
& extenſive domain of their right; 


% beneath, when we Mall moſt at. 


& ſuredly be obliged to make them 
& deſcend, and to bring them into 
„ the real world, where they wil! 
& find every ſtep fettered with re- 
& ſtraints.” 

The much more numerous party 
who ſupported the meaſure, honted 
at and ſcoffed the idea of ſuppoſing 
danger m enlightening the public, 
and communicating to them a know. 
ledge of their rights. It was not 
diſhcuit, eſpecially in the prefent 
{tate of things, to find a Circle of 
conmon place arguments upon thi 
head That it had been tc old trick 
of deſpotiſin in all ages and places 
to keep the people ignorant, in order 
to rivet their chains the more firm!y, 
and to render their ſlavery eternal. 
They talked in lofty language, but 
not always eaſily underſtood, about 
the native rights of man, Which, 
they ſaid, eternal, inalicnabie, 
and imprefcriptible; that their oute 
is in nature itſelf; that they ate 
equal and unchangeable in every age 
and every country, and can never 
vield to any reaſon of convenience or 
neceſſity. That, as the ſole object ot 
ſociety is the preſervation of thee 
Tights, to declare what they are, 5 
an indiſpenſible preliminary to tie 
eſtabliſhment of a political conſtio- 
tion. That the repreſentatives ot the 
people are ſpecially called upon to 
declare them, becauſe it was their 
duty to lay the foundations belore 
they raiſe the edifice; to efſtablill 
principlcs before they draw conclu- 
ſions; to fix upon a determinate and 

invariable 
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+ variable end, before they make 
choice of the means by which it is 10 
be obtained, That it is neceſlary to 
declare them, in order that the 
people may underſtand and decide 
upon the motives of their legiſlators ; 
that our ſucceſſors may tread in our 
footſteps, and, ſeeing clearly our ob- 


jelt, and comprehending fully the 


{cove of our deſign, may be enabled 
to bring our work to perfection; and 
that other nations may be made ſen- 
fible by our precepts of the injuries 
they ſuffer, and may learn by our 
example how to redreſs them. Tc 
is a debt which France owes to 
mankind. 

The celebrated declaration of rights 
has been ſo long before the world, 
and has every where, particularly in 
this country, been already ſo much 
diſcuſſed, that any obſervation now 
upon it would not only be needleſs, 
but could ſcarcely avoid being a re- 
petition of what has been already 
ſaid, It was allowed by all parties, 
even_ in France, to contain much 
good matter, and the nobles and 
clergy acknowledged that miany of 
its articles were excellent. Conn- 
dered as a com poſition, it bears evi- 
dent marks of haſte, and is by no 
means a regular and homogeneous 
work. Sometimes it announces 
rights; again it preſcribes reſtraints : 
here it anticipates the object of legiſ- 
lation; and there it directs an at- 
tack againſt deſpotiſm, which it 
could not conſiſtently ſuppoſe to exiſt. 


It was not till the end of Auguſt that 
the production was finiſhed. 


Perhaps there was ſcarcely leſs 
truth than wit in Mirabeau's obſerva- 
tion on this declaration, „That it 
“ would anſwer no other purpoſe 
than that of a political almanack 
* for the current year,” | 

Through this whole courſe, the aſ- 
ſembly was divided into a number of 
lections or committees, to each of 
which was afli gned ſome ſpecified part 
of the new conſtitution, on which it 
was to give its opinion and advice in 
a report, which then became a ſub- 
ect of general diſcuſſion, Butin thus 
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ſettling the conſtitution, a queſtion 
(as all things were now unhinged) 
neceſiarily aroſe, which ferved more 
to divide the opinions and to agitate 
the minds of men than any other; 
this was the grand queſtion, what 
ſhare of authority it was fitting the 
king ſhould poſſeſs in the gew legiſ- 
lature ? This operated like a touch» 
ſtone. In other matters, the differ- 
ent orders and parties were conſtantly 


divided among themſelves, but now, 


every man found himſelf under a 
neceſſity of avowing and ſupporting 
his principles, or of giving them up 
for ever. What had never happened 
before, the preſident now ſaw, on 
his right hand and on his left, the 
whole aſſembly arranged in two grand 
hoſtile divihons, and theſe ſo nearly 
poiſed in point of number, that the 
moſt experienced eye could not de- 
termine on which fide the advantage 
might lie. The conflicts were fo 
hard fought on both fides, fo often 
renewed, and ſo long continued, and 
the ſubject of debate ſo induſtriouſſy 
ſpread and yniverſally known, that 
the whole nation became parties in 
the conteſt, and the diſſention and 
agitation was not leſs among the 
people at large, than it was within 
the walls of the aſſembly, All the 
paſſions which had hitherto been in 
ſome degree ſmothered, now burſt 
forth with greater force from their 
reſtraint, and many ſprung from 
recent cauſes, appeared in all the ar- 
dour of juvenility. Rabaut owns, 
that every debate in the aſſembly was 
now a quarrel; and the heat and vie- 
lence without was ſtill greater, 

On the one fide were arranged, in 
the frſt inſtance, thoſe who had at all 
times conſidered the ſovereign as the 
ſole and rightful legiſlator ; with 
theſe were joined thoſe who, without 
entering into the abſtract principle, 
were from habit or opinion attached 
to monarchy, and who were ſtruck 
with dread and horror at the ſudden 
torrent of republicaniſm which now 
ſo ſuddenly averſpread the land ; to 
theſe were to be added the ſmaller 
band, who felt themſelves attached 
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by affection to the king's perſon, and 


that much more numerous, which, 
from intereſted motives, found itſelf 
bound at all events to the ſupport of 
king'y government, But the great 
force on that fide was a new acceſ- 
ſon ; being compoſed of the nobility 
and clergy, who, though reduced in 
power, were {till teſpectable, if not 
formidable, from their number, as 
well as from what ſtill remained of 
their infl.ence, Theſe, become at 
length ſenſible of the baleful effect of 
their paſt cergiverſation, reflecting in 
bitterne's of heart upon the manner 
in which both orders had been alter- 
nately duped by the commons, and 
led blindly to play their own game 
into their hands, and clearly per- 
ceiving now that nothing leſs than 
their final rain was intended, were 
equally convinced that nothing could 
avert that ruin, but the retaining of 
ſo much power 1n the hands of the 
king, as might prove ſome check to 
tte prevailing Iytem, and enable 
him to 1nterpolc with effect in their 
prelervation, | 

On the other ſide was oppoſed, in 
much cloſer and firmer array, and 
much better officered and com- 
manded, the whole body of republi- 
cans throughout the kingdom; who, 
notwithitanding the ianumerable di- 
viſioos into which they were formed, 
and the great diſtances by which the 
parts were ſeparated, were ſo inti- 
mately conneQed, and their correſ- 
pondence and union ſo perfectly eſta- 
bliſked, that their general movements 
diſplayed the facility which might 
have been expected from thoſe of a 
ſingle individual. With theſe were 
Joined no ſmall number of men, who 
ſtood in the very odd predicament, 
that though they joined the republi- 
cans in every thing, they were not- 
withſtanding attached to ſome un- 
defined or unknown ſpecies of mo- 
narchy, but were unable to decide in 
themſelves what that ſhould be; theſe 
having no other principle of union or 
action than one common fear, that 
the crown might recover its former 
preponderance and power, could ſee 
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no other evil or danger whatever; 
but that was ſo ſtrongly fixed in thei: 
minds, that it ſeemed difficult 90 
aſign what degree of humiliation or 
weakneſs it could be reduced ty, 
which would prove ſufficient to re. 
move their apprehenſions. Under 
this impreſſion, although they wer, 
directly adverſe to republicaniſm in 
principle, their conduct produced the 
ſame effect as if they had been thy 
warmeſt and moſt determined zealon 
in the cauſe; nor were they aua. 
kened from this deluſion till the hy. 
fineſs was over, when their opinion 
and action were become as uſleleſ; 2; 
their repentance, 

But that great power which over. 
rules all others in the kingdom, that 
turbolent metropolis which contained 
vithin its old walls a very numercuz 
and a moſt peculiar nation, was not 
only ſufficient to turn, but diretted 
the management of the ſcale in all 
caſes as it liked. Pa is, therefore, 
little needed the aid of Rennes in 
Brittany, and ſeveral other of the 
more conſidet able cities and towns, 
which having received the ſame ee. 
publican bias, were, however infe. 
rior in ſtrength, ſcarcely leſs zealous 
in the cauſe, 

One of the queſtions which aroſe 
upon this ſubject, and which was the 
longeſt and the moſt violently ag. 
tared, both within and without the 
aſlembly, was that relative io the 
king's veto, or negative, upon tie 
paſſing of laws. The difference be- 
tween the two parties upon the queſ 
tion was ſo wide, that it ſeemed 
ſcarcely poſſible they could ever met! 
or unite; for while one brought 
ſtrong reaſons to ſhew that this a0. 
thority in the crown was indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary to the public inter, 
in order to preſerve a check upon tte 
tumultuary nature of public aſlzn- 
blies, and prevent their peſſing 00 
only without due conſideration, bat 
under the influence perhaps of tit 
moſt ſudden and outrageous pallions, 
laws, which from their abſurd!) 
their iniquity, or impolicy, mige! 
draw on national diſgrace, pu 
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injuſlice, or even foreign danger. 
On the other ſide, the retaining of 
this power in the king's hands, it was 
repreſented, would be the means of 
overthrowing every thing that had 
yet been done for the liberty and good 
of the people ; that by this negative, 
without aſhgaing reaſon or motive for 
his conduct, he might obſtruct thoſe 
meaſures which were of the higheſt 
utility to the people, merely to favour 
the intrigues of his court, or the ma- 
chinations of his miniſters; that by 
thus impeding or arreſting the opera- 
tions of the aſſembly, the great work 
of regeneration, which the people 
now ſo confidently expected, would 
be rendered impracticable, and all 
their hopes fruſtrated; that if the ill 
effects of this dangerous power did 
not even immediately take place, 
they would not be the leſs certain 
when the proper ſeaſon arrived for 
their operation ; that when the preſent 
vigilance of the people and their re- 
preſentatives were relaxed, and means 
uſed to lull them into a fatal ſecurity, 
then the king might ſuddenly, at his 
pleaſure, inflict a paralytic ſtroke upon 
the legiſlative body, which would 
diſable and render it totally uſeleſs. 
Ard that, in fact, this veto was a 
never-failing inſtrument of tyranny, 
and the moſt odious and danperous 
relic of ancient deſpotiſm which could 
polibly be retained. 

The queſtion was branched out into 
ſeveral parts. After they had been 
occupied in the firſt inſtance to make 
ſuch proviſion as ſhould prevent the 
operation of the wero with reſpect to 
the acts of the preſent aſſembly, the 
clear diſcernment of Mounier ſhewed 
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that this was mere waſte of time, the 
ſubject not admitting of a queſtion, 
for the preſent aſſembly being ap- 
pointed by the nation, for the ſpecial 
purpoſe of framing a conſtitution, it 
was thereby placed in a ſituation differ- 
ent, with reſpect to the royal nega- 
tive, from what its ſucceſſors might 
be; the real fact being, that the 
royal power, during their performance 
of that duty, was, of neceſſity, virtu- 
ally though not formally ſuſpended: 
ſo that their conſtituent acts were not 
to depend upon the king's pleaſure or 
ſanction— they required his direct ac- 
ceptance, which could not be refuſed. 

The firſt part of the ſubject being 
thus diſpoſed of, the poſſible or pro- 
bable future conſequence of the royal 
ſanction's being retained or aboliſhed, 
became the ſubject of diſcuſſion; and 
another queſtion ſprung from this, If 
the king is allowed to have a negative 
upon laws, ſhall that negative be final, 
or ſhall it only be ſuſpenſive for a li- 
mited time ? 

In the mean time, the ſecondary 
agents or leaders of the populace in 
Paris began to interfere openly on the 
quellion of the veto, and on all the 
other points relative to the conſtitu- 
tion, which were then agitated by the 
aſſembly; while the crowds in their 
own galleries became every day more 
inſolent and outrageous, drowning 
the voice of thoſe members whom they 
did not like, by hootings and revilings, 
and endeavouring to over-awe them 
by inſult and menace ; while long liſts 
of members who were marked to be 
proſcribed, were diſperſed not only in 
the capital, but through every part of 
the kingdom. 
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AN ACCOUNT HOW IT was TAKEN, &C, 


[ Concluded from p. 290. ] 


N order to execute this our purpoſe, 
L Captain William Paulden made 
choice of two and twenty men, ſuch 
as he moſt confided in, At midnight, 


being well horſed, we marched 
through the gate, that was kept open, 
over the meadows, between two of 
the enemies horſe-guards, whom, Py 
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the favour of the night, we paſſed un- 
diſcovered. Early the next morning we 
came to Mexborough, a village four 
miles Weſt above Doucaſter, upon the 
tiver Don, where there was à ferry- 
boat. There we relted, to teſeſh 
Sarſelves and our horſes, till - Hout 
oon. 

In the mean time we ſent a ſpy 
into Doncaſter, te know, it there was 
any diſcovery of « party being out, 
and to meet us, as ſoon as it was dark, 
at Cunſborough, a mile from Don- 
caſter; which he did, and aſſuted us. 
there was no alarm taken by the 
towo, and that a man would meet us 
at ſun- riſe, it being then the begin- 
ning of March, Who would give us 
notice if all was quiet. Thither the 
man came accordingly; the ſign he 
was to bring with him, to be known 
by, was a bible in his hand. 

Captain William Paylden then di- 
vided his wo and twenty men into 
four patties; fix were to attack the 
main guard, fix the guard upon the 
bridge; four were ordered to General 
Rainſborow's quarters; and the Cap- 
tain, with the remaining ſix, after he 
had ſeen the four enter the General's 
lodgings, was to beat the ſtreets, and 
keep the enemy from aſſembling. 

We preſently forcing the firſt bar- 
ricades, sod the guards there diſ- 

rag into the country, all the reſt 
| hs fy as we wilh'd ; the main«- 
guard was ſurpriſed, we entering the 
guard chamber, and getting between 
them and their arms, bid them ſhift 
for their lives ; the fame was done to 
the guard upon the bridge, their arms 
being thrown into the river. 

The four that went to General 
 Rainſborow's lodging, pretended to 
bring letters to him from Cromwel, 
who had then beaten the Scots ; they 
met at the door the General's Lieu- 
tenant, who conducted them up to 
his chamber, and told him, being in 
bed, that there were ſome gentlemen 
had brought him letters from General 
Cromwel, Upon which, they deli- 
vered Rainſborow a packet, wherein 
was nothing but blapk paper. Whilſt 
he was opening it, they told him, he 
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was their priſoner, but that not a hait 
of his head ſhould be touched, if he 
would go quietly with them, They 
they diſarm'd his Lieutenant, wh, 
had innocenily conducted them to hi, 
chamber, and brought them hy, 
down ſtairs. They had brought 2 
horle ready for General Rainſborgy 
upon which they bid him mount; % 
ſeem'd at firſt willing to do it, ang 
put his foot in the ſtirrup; but lock. 
10g about him, and ſeeing none but 
four of his enemies, and his Lieute. 
nant and centinel (whom they had not 
diſarm'd) ſtand by him; he pull'd 
his foot out of the ſtirrup, and cry'd 
Arms, Arms. Upon this, one of our 
men, letting his piſtol and ſword fall, 
becaule he would not kill him, catch; 
hold of him, and they grappling to. 
gether, both fell down in the ſtreet. 
Then General Rainſborow's Lieute. 
nant catching our man's piſtol that 
was fallen, Captain Paulden's Licy. 
tenant, who was on horſeback, dif. 
mounts and runs him through the 
body, as he was cocking the pilto], 
Another of our men run Genera] 
Rainſborow into the neck, as he was 
ſtruggling with him that had cauphe 
hold of him, yet the General gor 
upon his legs with our man's ſword in 
his hand; but Captain Paulden's 
Lieutenant ran him through the body, 
upon which he fell down dead. 

'Then all our parties met, and made 
a noiſe in the ſtreets, where we ſaw 
hundreds of their ſoldiers in their 
ſhirts, running in the fields to ſave 
themſelves, not imagining how ſmall 
our number was. We preſently 
marched over the bridge, the direct 
way to Pomfret-Caſtle; and all ſafely 
arrived there; carrying with us forty 
or fifty prifoners, whom we met by 
eight or ten in a company. We took 
no priſoners at Doncaſter ; nor were 
any kill'd, or ſo much as hurt there, 
but General Rainſborow and his 


Lieutenant, and they too very much 


againſt our will, becauſe our main in- 
tention was defeated thereby, which, 
I told you, was to exchange and re- 
deem our own General Laugdale; 
who, however, the very night * 

ha. 
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had fortunately made his own efcape, 


and lived to fee King Charles the Se- 


cond's Reſtoration, and ro be made a 
Peer of England for his eminent ſer- 
vices in the war, 

But to go on with our affairs at 
Pomfret, ſeeing you have alſo the eu- 
riofity to know what became of us at 
laſt, After the defeat of the Scots 
army by Cromwel at Preſton and 
Wiggan in Lancaſhire, Major Gene- 
ral Lambert came againſt us; and 
then we were cloſe ſhut up, without 
hope of relicf, and our proviſions 
very nigh ſpent, which put us upon 
capitulating, and they threw papers 
over the walls, offering hononrable 
conditions, ſaving that ſix perſons 
were to be excepted from any benefit 
of the articles, who were not to be 
named till after the articles were 
ſigned by the Governor. ; 

The Governor, Colonel Morice, 
hezeupon call'd the ollicers of the 
Caſtle together; and we nnanimoully 
promiſed, we would never agree to 
deliver any perſon up, without his 
conſent, 

Upon this promiſe, our Governor 
ſent ſix officers out of the Caſtle, to 
treat with the ſame number named by 
Major General Lambert. Of our 
number I was one. When we met, 
we told them, that we came to capi- 
tulate about the ſurrender of the 
Caſtle, but they couid not expect that 
we would deliver curſelves up to 
execution, 

Upon which, Colonel Bright, the 
firſt of their commiſſioners told us, 
that he had authority, from Major 
General Lambert, to engage, that 
none of us that treated, ſhould be any 
of the excepted perſons: We told 
him, that perhaps the Governor might 
be one of them : he anſwered, that he 
did believe the Major General did 
not ſo much look upon the Governor, 
as ſome that had betrayed the Caſtle 
to us, when it was taken. So we 


parted for that time, without con- 
cluding any thing. 

t our return to the Caſtle, we ac- 
quainted the Governor with all had 
paſſed; ſome of our Commiſſioners 


telling him, that Colonel Bright had 
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engaged he ſhonld not be excepted, 
The Governor aſked me, what I 
thought of it? I plainly told him, 1 
thought he was intended to be one, 
and repeated to him the very words 
that Colonel Bright had ſpoke, which 
made me ſuſpect he would be ex- 
cepted, becauſe he had not engaged 
that the Governor ſhould not be, as 
he had, that we that treated ſhould 
not, but left it ambiraous, Then 
one of our commiſhoners told him, 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Crooke had 
aſſured him that our Governor was 
none of the excepied ; upon which he 
refolved we ſhould go out, and cons 
clude, ſaving generouſly, that if he 
was excepted, he would take his for- 
tune, and would not have ſo meny 
worthy gentlemen periſh for his fake. 

Upon this, I defired the Governor 
to ſend ſome body elſe in my place, 
for I kad promiſed ſolemnly, I would 
never conſent to deliver him up ; 
(which he would have bad me ſworn 
to before, but I told him, my word 
ſhould be as good as my 02th.) So they 
went ont, and concluded, and ſigned 
the articles; and after ſigning of them, 
they brought to us, in the Caſtle, the 
names of the excepted perfons, 
whereof the Governor was the firſt : 

Their names were, Colonel Mo- 
rice, our Governor. Allen Auſtwick, 
Captain W. Paulden's Lieutenant, as 
one of thoſe that kill'd Rainſborow, 
Blackborne, Captain Paulden's Co- 
ronet, for the ſame reaſon. Major 
Aſhby, Enhgn Smith, Serjeant Floyd. 
Theſe thre had been our correſpon- 
dents in the Caltle, when we {are 
priſed it, 

We were not obliged to deli er up 
any of theſe excepted perione, but 
they had liberty to make their ervape 
if they could, which they attempied 
on horſeback, the next evening, by 
charging through the enemies arrny. 
At that very time their guard unlue- 
kily happened to be relieving, ſo that 
the number was doubted they were to 
break through. 

The Governor, and Blackborne 
charged thro', and eſcaped; but 
were taken in Lancaſhire about ten 
days aſter, (izeking tor a ſhip to paſs 
bevond 
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beyond ſea) and brought to York, 


where they were both executed, 
Smyth was kill'd in the attempt, 
Auſtwick, Aſhby, and Floyd, were 
forced back into the Caſtle, where 
they hid themſelves in a private Sally- 

ort (which we had cover'd, deſign- 
ing to take the Caſtle again by it, 
when there ſhould happen a fair op- 
portunity.) Thence they made their 
eſcape the next night, after the, Caſtle 
was ſurrender'd, and all lived till 
after the King's return. 

Thus ended the ſiege of Pomfret- 
Caſtle, which was ſoon aſter demo- 
liſhed ; ſo that now there remains 
nothing of that magnificent ſtructure, 
but ſome ruins of the great tower, 
where the tradition is, King Richard 
II. was murthered. 

- I crave your leave to add, what I 
had forgot to mention before, that we 
kept the Caſtle, till after King Charles 
the Firſt was martyr'd : When we ſo- 
lemnly proclaim'd King Charles the 
Second 1n it ; and did not deliver it 
up till almoſt twe months after. 

Be pleaſed that I inform you farther, 
that my brother Captain William 
Paulden died of a fever in the Caſtle, 
a month before it was ſurrender'd; 
my other brother, Captain Timothy 
Paulden, was killed in the fight at 
Wiggan, being then major of horſe 
to Colonel Matthew Boynton, under 
the command of the Earl of Derby. 
I myſelf followed the fortune of King 
Charles in his exile, and was ſent 
into England, on ſeveral occaſions 
for his Majeſty's ſervice. I was once 
betray'd, and brought before Crom- 
wel; but I denied my name, and 
nothing could be proved againſt me : 
However he ſent me to the gate-houſe 
in Weſtminſter, from whence I made 
my eſcape, with my old friend Jack 
Cowper, by throwing ſalt and pepper 
into the keeper's eyes ; which I think, 
has made me love ſalt the better ever 
fince 3 as you, and all my friends, 
know I do, with whom I have eaten 
many a buſhel. 


I went again beyond ſea; and, 
upon King Charles the Second's cho. 


to that, poverty, 'The firſt ne 8 
quitted me; the other by the fager 
and bounty of the Duke of Buck. 
ingham, was made tolerable. | 

And having now ſurvived moſ} of 
my old acquaintance, and, as Iven 
believe, all, who had any part in the 
foregoing tory, being in the 5% 
year of my age, Iam glad J have had 
this occaſion of ſhewing my ancient 
reſpects and friendſhip for you, by 
obeying your commands in this parti- 
cular; tho' you will not let me have 
the honour to mention your name, 
otherwiſe, than as a Yorkſhire man, 
and a lover of them, who had faith. 
fully ſerved King Charles the Second, 
as you yourſelf had done. 

After all, perhaps, it will not be 
thought amiſs, by our countrymen of 
Yorkſhire at leaſt, that I have lived 
on to this time; if for nothing elſe, 
yet for this, that when the memorable 
action at Cremona ſhall hereafter be 
ſpoken of, with the honour it deſerves, 
this attempt at Doncaſter may not be 
altogether forgotten by poſterity, 


Sir, I am your moſt faith (ul 
London, March humble iervact, 


31, 1702. Tuo. PauLDes, 


What follows was taken from ſome 
papers of Sir Marmaduke Largdale, 
communicated by the Right: Honour- 
able the Lord Langdale. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale retreated 
with Duke Hamilton, till they can? 
to Uxeter in Staffordſhire, at Which 
place Duke Hamilton reſolv'd to de- 
liver himſelf a priſoner to the enen, 
which Sir Marmaduke Lang dale 
would not do; but endeavouring to 
make an eſcape, with about tea more, 
were takeu priſoners near Notting- 
hain, by a party from thence, and 
were brought to that Caſtle. 
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LETTER V. 


FROM A FATHER TO A SON AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


MY DEAR, 


N E received yours on Wedneſday 
, W evening. Lou are perfectly 
night in ſaying “ you are preſent 
„ with us when your letters come 
« in.” You was ſo on Wedneſday, we 
read you with pleaſure, we talked of 
vou, and with you. | 

I began my laſt with Harry: fo I 
do this, he is here ; ſpends a week 
with us : You will fay, “ how 
happens this?“ why I apprehend it 
lappens becauſe Miſs Elliſon is on a 
viiitather Couſin's, which you know 
is ſcarcely half a mile from us.— 
Soon after ſhe came there Harry be- 
came exceedingly deſirous to pay a 
viſit to his father and mother. The 
young man is mightily ſmitten; but 
he will write to you himſelf: I will 
only add, that he aſſures us this vilit 
will not hinder him from coming 
to us, as uſual, in the courſe of the 
lummer. 

Your mother was infinitely de- 
lighted with your letter to her: it 
was a good thought, and a good 
letter. 

I am higbly ſatisfied with the par- 
ticulars you give of ſome of your 
ſociety, and with the account you 
give of your behaviour and anſwers. 
Of and from thoſe we love every in- 
telligence is grateful. 

Your Methodiſt trial tale entertained 
me much, and indeed it gives me 
a pleaſure to find, that (ſo little 
is true religion now-a-days under- 
itood or conſidered) ſo reaſonable a 
definition of ſound piety was given 
by one of the company, and that by 
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one of your ſociety. ** Goodneſs, ſays 
he, conſiſts more © in internalt, than 
in external. — Moſt certainly, but 
then it ſhould be remember'd, that 
both are abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute true religion: The Coal is 
greatly ſuperior to the Body; moſt 
certainly ; but then let it be remem- 
bered, that both are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to conſtitute the Man 

And I am not ſorry that you have 
amongſt you one young man who is 
methodiſtically inclined, and others 
who are of a lighter turn: for you, 
by ſeeing the abſurdities of both, 
may ſteer your courle between them. 
Medio tutiſ/imus ibis, is a molt excel- 
lent rule in point of religion as well 
as In every thing elſe. Enthuſiaſtic 
notions are dangerous to turn the 
brain by ſoaring too high; and looſe 
notions are pernicious, as conducing 
to ſink the mind into the mire of the 
earth, and to overwhelmevery tin- 
ciple of virtue in vice and jene 
Shun you, my dear, both cανε es 
ſteer on in one, plain, even, und- 
viating courſe, neither too pl, noT 
too low; and that is the true port of 
virtue, which, by God's atlilting 
grace to port you in it, will infal- 
libly lead you to ſubſtantial happineſs 
in both worlds. 

Pray, good Mr. Younger N ſaom 
(I ſuppoſe that is the Engliſh of your 
academical title of Junior Soph) 
write on larger paper, and ina ſome- 
thing ſmaller hand, to 


Your affectionate Father. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SONG OF TWEED SIDE. 


HERE is ſomething ſo ſweetly 


wild, natural, and harmonious 


T 


in the generality of the Scottiſh airs, 
that I muſt confeſs I have ever been 
Vol, III. No. 26. 
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a paſſionate admirer of the genius of 
their muſic, and cannot help com- 
paring it to the romantic face of their 
Highland country, where the rugged 
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mountains and dreadful precipices 
are in many places ſo happily inter- 
ſperſed with a variety of delightful 
objects, that the eye of the ſpectator 
is at once charmed with the beauty, 
and aſtoniſhed with the magnificence 
of the proſpect. Though number- 
leſs ſpecimens might be produced in 
ſupport of my taſte, yet will I content 
myſelf with mentioning the fingle 
inſtance of the tune of Tweed- Side. 
It is poſſible, indeed, that my vene- 
ration for the notes may be height- 
ened, not only by the eaſy cadence, 
and delicate expreſſion of the lan— 
guage, but ſtill more by the chaſte 
warmth and noble ſimplicity of the 
ſentiments. Perhaps the higheſt en- 
comium I can beſtow on this excel- 
lent compoſition, will be to ſhew 
that it derives its origin from the 
ſacred ſource of holy writ, and that 
it is in reality an exact counterpart 
of ſome of the moſt poetical paſſages 
in the Song of Songs. 

“ Riſe up, my love, my fair one, 
(ſays Solomon) and come away; for 
lo! the winter is paſt, the rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear on 


the earth, the time of the ſinging of 


* . * Oo 
birds is come, and the voice of the 


turtle 1s heard in our land.” 

Scarce can a more pleatiing reflec- 
tion enter into the heart of man, than 
that which ariſes from the compa- 
riſon of paſt miſery, with pretent 
happineſs.—Upon this principle it 
is, that the horrors of winter give 
ſuch an exquiſite reliſh to the enjoy- 
ments of ſpring.—Our author, how- 
ever, dropping the very elegant and 
agreeable contraſt of the ſcaſons, in 
lieu thereof ſubſtitutes another, 
which, to a mind in love, muſt cer- 
tainly be moſt natural and affecting. 
Beginning with the appearance of the 
flowers on the earth, and paſſing by 
an obvious tranſition from the beauty 


of the landſcape, to that of his mit- | 


treſs, he takes occaſion to celebrate 
the pleaſure that reſults from the 
contemplation of her ſuperior 
charms, and then proceeds to ex- 
preſs what follows in the text, 


What Beauty does Flora diſcloſe * 

How ſweet are her ſmiles upon Tweed? 
Yet Mary's till ſweeter than thoſe, 

Both nature and fancy exceed. 


Nor daiſy, nor ſweet-bluſhing roſe, 
Nor all the gay flow'rs of the field, 

Nor Tweed gliding gently thro* thoſe, 
Such beauty and pleaſure doth yield, 


The warblers are heard in the grove, 

The linnet, the lark, "And the thruſh; 
The black-bird, and ſweet-cooing dove, 

With muſie enchant ev'ry buſh. 

& Again, (ſays the royal bar 
come, my beloved, let us go forth 
into the field; let us lodge in the 
villages.. Let us get up early to (he 
vineyards, let us ſee if the vine flou- 
riſh, whether the tender grape ap- 
pear, and the pomegranates bud ſorth, 
there will I give thee my loves.” 

By ſelecting and tranſpoſing certain 
of the foregoing lines, 

« Come, my beloved, let us g. 
forth into the field; 

« Let us ſee if the vine flouriſh ; 

« Let us lodge in the villages ; 

« There will I give thee my 
loves;” 
the fourth ſtanza of the ſong is almo{t 
literally formed; 

Come, let us go torth to the mead, 

Let us ſee if the primroſes ſp ring; 
We'll lodge in ſome village on Iweed, 

And love where the feacher'd folks fing, 


I never hear the two ſubſequent 
ſtanzas without rapture : all Arcad:: 
rites to my view: I fancy myſelt 
partaker of the innocent joys of the 
golden age, and I actually long to: 
the opportunity of ſtealing ſuct ar 
ambrolial kits. 

How does my love paſs the long dev) 

Does Mary not tend a tew ſhe-p ? 
Do they never careletbly ſtray, 

While happily he is alleep ? 

Tweed's murmur's ſhould lull her to reſt, 

Kind nature, ind.l.ing my blils, 

To relieve the ſoft pains of my breaſt 

I'd ſteal an ambrofial kiſs. 

The imitation, however, is not 
fo cloſe in this as in other parts 0! 
the ſong ; and the hints from whence 
it is taken are leſs connected in the 
divine original — The tollow ing tra 
are, nevertheleſs, very diſcernibic. | 


* 
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© Tell me, O thou whom my ſoul 
ſoveth, where thou feedeſt, where 
thou makeſt thy flock to reſt at noon, 
charge you, O daughters of Jern- 
lem, that ye ſtir not up, nor awake 
my love unti! he pleaſe: tel] him 
that I am ſick of love, and let him 
liſs me with the kiſſes of his mouth.” 
, 

In the two remaining ſtanzas the 
reſemblance is ſo ſtriking, that I ſhall 
gon more than barely tranſcribe the 


correiponding paſllages. 


"Tis the does the virgins excell, 
No beauty with her can compare; 
Love's graces around her do dwell ; 
She's faireſt where thouſands are fair; 
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“ As the lily among thorns, ſo is 
my love among the daughters :” and - 
afterwards, © What is thy b .Ooved - 
more than another beloved, O thou 
faireſt among women! My »..oved 
is white and ruddy, the chiefeſt mong 
ten thouſand.” 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks ſtray ? 
O tell me at noon where they feed? 


Shall I ſeek them on ſweet-winding Tay? 
Or the pleaſanter banks of the Tweed? 


« 'Tell me, O thou whom my ſoul 
loveth, where thou feedeſt, where 
thou makeſt thy flock to reſt at noon; 
tor why ſhould I be as one that turn- 
eth aſide by the flocks of thy com- 
panions.” 
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NUMBER XXVI, 


« A Man, my friend! is a glorious being! a great rarity z there are but few to be found.“ 


AN is a being whoſe mind 1s 

bevond the reach of every 
thing mortal. He is at the ſame 
time a moſt ſympathetic and amoſtun- 
teeling perſon. All nature is beneath 
him. He poſſeſſes honour without 
pride, and power without imperti— 
nence; bumility without meanneſs, 
and ſincerity without art. He enjoys 
proſperity with ſerenity, and adver- 
ity with chearfulneſs. Honour is 
the rock on which he refides; the 
ſtream of love ſurrounds his reft- 
dence, and the voice of truth 1s the 
muſic which he moſt delighteth to 
hear, The paradife of man yields no 
fruit that is not good. The flaming 
word is an emblem of that eternal 
war which muſt ever de waged againſt 
every quality that enters not into the 
character of man, whoſe perfection 
conſiſts of a combination of ſimple 
excellencies. But ſimple as theſe ex- 
cellencies.are, they come not hattily 
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to maturity. When in generoſity 
the leaſt tincture of oſtentation or 
intereſt is found—when triendſhip is 
tinged by the fire of ambition, or 
clothed with the variegated robe of 
hypocriſy—when profeſſions are po- 
liſhed by courtely and calculated to 
deceive when good-will is ſhaken 
by the violence of party, the fear of 
joſs, or the hope of gain when re- 
ſolution faulters at the whiſpers of 
preferment, and honeſty contracts 
her influence at the appearance of 
bribery then it is that the agent is 
not man then it is that the rational 
becomes defunct. We cannot be mer 
and not be men, at the ſame inſtant 
of time, The mind of him who de- 
ſerves the name of man is always 
the ſame - clear in its principles, un- 


ſhaken in its ſentiments, firm in its 


reſolves, From ſuch an one no in— 
juries are to be dreaded. From ſuch 
an one every kindneſs will be re- 
X 2 ceived, 
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ceived. From the influence of prin- 
ciple we deduce the rectitude of the 
intention, and by the purity of the 
intention we are ſecured from the 
probability of injury. A thoutand 
diſappointments may take place, but 
a thouſand diſappointments twice told 
will not bury juſtice in the oblivion 
of forgetfulneſs. 

The animal without the mind is a 
mere weather cock, ſubject to every 
change that party, intereſt, ambition, 
malice, or any, the moſt hateful, 
paſſin can effect. For whom is 
ſuch an one a proper companion but 
for thoſe of the groſſeſt denominations 
in life. Where the mind 1s unſtable, 
the man is unformed. He may exiſt 
4n embryo, but by ſo exiſting only, 
his emergence becomes doubtiul and 
precarious. 

How little !—how very little, do 
ſome of our great ſwelling animals 
appear in ali eyes but their own! 
Whence originates this littleneſs of 
idea? Certainly not from the minute- 
neſs of the object, but from the 
changeableneſs of the creature. To- 
day you will ſee him cheerful, pleaſed, 
and ready to do you every good 
office to- morro 7 you will find him 
moroſe, ſour, and unwilling to ac- 
knowledge himſelf poſſeſt of any be- 
nevolent ſentiments. You might 
ſuppoſe he had devoured for his ſub- 
liſtence the honeyed profeſſions of the 
preceding day, and was ſtill ſuffering 
the cravings of an unſatisfied ſtomach. 
How can ſuch a being be beloved or 
reſpefted? One who devours the 
promiſes of yeſterday to ſatisfy the 
humours of to-day ! What can pre- 
vent us from pitying thoſe prepoſ- 
terous beings, who in the moſt fami- 
liar manner will converſe with us to- 
day, and ſcarcely be willing to re- 


cognize our perſons to-morrow ? 


Who but muſt ſmile at the different 
effect which is produced by an obli- 
gation ſulfilled and an obligation in 
expectency? What wealth, what 


rank, what influence, what power, 


what party, what connexions, can 
ſtamp à value on that to which no 
value is attached? — Where ſhall 
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freedom of mind be found? Where 
ſhall nobleneſs of diſpoſition be te. 
cognized? In Men, Not in Anima; 
Where ſhall the poor, the oppreſſed, 
the afflicted, apply for ſuccour ? At 
the manſions of Men :—At the man. 
ſions of thoſe who will ſpeak and act 
like reaſonable beings. But how few 
at theſe manſions are to be found! 
How thinly are they ſcattered upon 
the ſurface of this ſma)l world 1-0 
forth with the ſun, traverſe with him 
the circumference of the globe—yifit 
every country, nation, city and 
villige—how numerous, how very 
numerous are the habitations of the 
human ſpecies l Remark their do- 
meſtic behaviour—ſtudy their in- 
ternal poſice—doſt thou not find 
almoſt every one for himſelf * How 
little is univerſal benevolence prac- 
tifed! how Ittle is rational philan- 
thropy underſtood ! how little do an- 
mals know what it is to be men! how 
frequently do they pride themſelves in 
circumverting, with the moſt ex- 
quiſite addreſs, the honeſt endeavour; 
of thoſe who dwell near them ! how 
happy do they feel themſelves when 
by power or intereſt they can depreſt 
merit, and blaſt the amiable deſigns 
of men? What conteſts do they not 
occaſion, what importance do they 
not aſſume, what liberality do they 
not profeſs when they are moſt dit 
poſed to deceive! How ſtudious are 
they to pleaſe with ſoft words! how 
active to offend with hard deeds! 
vet how highly do they value truth, 
yet how ſweetly do they condeſcend 
to lie ! What ſlaves are they not to 
their paſſions and their intereſts !— 
Separate them from ſelfiſh views, 
and then mayeſt thou divide the Red 
vea—then mayeſt thou make the 
bitter waters ſweet · yea - then mayeſt 
thou change the colours and the form 
of the rainbow then mayeſt thou 
alter the ſituation of the ſun and the 
ſtars, and change the poſition and 
the courſe of the planets—then flall 
the ſyſtems of the univerſe be at thy 
diſpoſal, and nothing ſhall be too 
hard for thee.—Enquire we tht 
cauſe? See we it not in every am. 

mal! 
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mal? Does not each one cry in the 
language of nature, ho but myſelf ? 
Who but my/elf ? Men alone are ex- 
empt from this infirmity. Men alone 
can be actuated by the rational opera- 
tions of the intellectual faculties, 
Men alone are the true promoters of 
peace and tranquility. Theſe ex- 
perience no diviſtons from the ob- 
ſtruction of the paſſions. The riches 
of Peru may roll at their feet, but 
the riches of Peru cannot eradicate 
reaſon, or contract the powers of the 
nind, The barrenneſs of poverty 
may ſurround them, but the barren- 
neſs of poverty cannot diveſt them 
of fortitude. It is only when the 
powers of reaſon fail, or are abuſed, 
that the animal gains an aſcendancy 
over the man. 

Haſt thou nen for thy neighbours 
and companions? then 1s thy fituation 
enchanting! then art thou ſecure 
from the malevolence of treachery, 
and the venom of envy ! then may 
thy days roll in peace, and thy nights 
in ſafety, - But, alas! we dare not 
anticipate a ſcene like this, leſt fe- 
curity ſhould involve us in danger, 
Duplicity meets us in every path. It 
oppoſes virtue in every form, It 
uſurps an air of amiable conſe— 
quence, that it may deceive with the 
greater eaſe. Arduous is the con- 
flict of contending paſſions. Fluſhed 
with hope, pretenders to merit are 
always foremoſt in their exertions. 
The leſs their ſolidity, the ſwifter 
their motion. When the canvals 1s 
ſpread the ſail of preſumption will be 
inſtantly filled with the puffs of va- 
nity, When folly reigns, the pro- 
motion of fools becomes certain, 
During the influence of the paſhons 
men muſt ever be ſcarce; but icarce 
as they may be, they will never ceaſe 
to be valuable. Why wonders the 
miſer at the generoſity of the man, 
but becauſe his mind is deſtitute of 
capacity * Why do the rich look 
down on the poor, or why do the 
poor look up to the rich, but becauſe 
each one forms a wrong eſtimate of 
what each other one poſſeſſes? Real 
wealth is a poſſeſhon which no 
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money can purchaſe for us, which 
no poverty can diveſt us of. 
Throughout the habitable globe men 
are equal to each other. Their ta- 
culties are equally valuable, their 
diſpoſitions are equally juſt, tender, 
generous and humane. Inequality is 
the reſult of aſcendencics, which 
ſpring from the nature and the pro- 
perties of the animal, and not Fi 
the reaſon of the man. In men 
every wiſh 1s governed by the agency 
ot intellectual faculties, and adopted 
or diſmiſſed by pure freedom of will. 
In auimals every wiſh is a command 
which inclination prompts them to 
obey, and which obedience conſti- 
tutes flavery. None are free but 
thoſe who can govern themſelves. 
Animals of every deſcription require 
reſtraint. Animals of every deſcrip- 
tion ſubject to reſtraint are flaves. 
Men only are free, Men only are 
fit companions for men. Here no 
bitter ingredients enter the ſocial 
glaſs; no periidy damps the cneerfu! 
hour; no oftantatious diſplay of 
greatneſs places the wealthy animal 
above the more valuable man. Here 
every place is alike honourable; 
meanneſs bultles not for ſuperior 
honour, nor does pride contend for 
iupreme diſtinction. From the con- 
verſe of men all littleneſs of cha- 
racter, all frivolity of ceremony, all 
vanity of opinion are exempted. 
Here ſuperior talents excite no envy, 
becaule equality of worth is ſtamped 
on all. Great conceptions flow from 
great minds, but practical goodneſs 
1s the only meaſure of true greatneſs. 

Practical goodneſs makes the man ! 
All pretenſions are frivolous—all 
* are precarious, but thoſe 
which flow from the lips of men. 
Animals are not their own maſters. 
Theſe muſt conſult their ſpecies — 
their intereſt—their connexions and 
ſecurity. Liberality and benevolence 
are fruits of great cultivation. Men 
alone can rear them. Animals want 
the capacity to attain them. By en- 
largement of mind men obtain a ſu- 
pertority over animals, where friend. 
{hip may be purchaſed by bounty; 
but 
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but the friendſhip of men is unpur— 
chaſable! It flows voluntarily trom 
principle—it proceeds dirtaly from 
the heart, Happy are the people 
whoſe King is not a child ! Happy is 
the Prince, whoſe ſubjects are Men! 

Nothing can we find in which we 
are more intereſted than in the en- 
lacgement of the human mind. Men 
are never deaf to the voice f reaſon, 
to the calls of neceſſity, or to the ur- 
gency of the times, It belongs only 
to animals to be deſperate, miſchie- 
vous and cruel—to re.urn evil tor 
good, and hatred for god will, 
From the depredations of animals we 
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propitious to the gratifications of the 
moment, To root UP, pull down, 
and deſtroy, is the hipheſt pitch of 
happineſs at which they can arrive. 
In the ſociety of animals, danger 
every where furrounds us; bv: un = 
babistions of men there is {alciy, 
Let then cvery effort be exerted ba 
men are capable of, to 1nprove ard 
enlarge the human mind. and 0 
make our ſpecies Men; for we are, 
beyond all doubt, 'mcit nearly ju. 
tereſted in the progrel: of the (14M 2n 
mind, and molt highiy -onceruec tg 
reader the inhabitants of the 
mere virtuous and more happy, 
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are never ſecure. Ever attentive to 
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HER is a ſet of beings in the 
world called retailers of icandal, 
whom | tzke to be the very peſts aud 
poiſon of foctety, 2 and whoſe tongues 
are ſharper and more deſtructive than 
the tceth of adders.— There is ano- 
ther ſet who content themſelves with 
ſcrutinizing the conduct of Admini— 
firation and cloſely examining the 
wheels and pinions of government, 
when, poor fouls they can hardly 
read the index which is put into mo— 
tion by thoſe mechanical powers-— 
but theſe are much leis obnoxious tn 
Civil ſociety than the former; and 
there are various ſets of diſletent de- 
nominations which you ard ] have 
heard and read of not worth my while 
to enumerate here, which I ſhall paſs 
over, together with their reſpective 
merits and demerits, and come to a 
clafs which, till lately, 1 never heard 
of. They are called a Society of 
Nigglers. When the name was firſt 
mentioned to me I thumbed the leaves 
of my cranium over and over again, 
to find out what fort of mortals could 
aToctate under ſuch a title, and I 
might have tumbled and tumbled the 
Jeaves long enough, and perchance 
torn them out of the binding before [ 
ſound it out, had not a friend of 
mine put the following paper into 
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my hands, which explained the mat. 
ter at once. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

C6 Wherezs ſome evil.diſpoſed 
„ perſon did lately by means of a 
« wicked, ſcandalous and malicious 
„paper endeavour to ſet the worthy 
*« ſociety of Nigglets by the ears, to 
„the great and imminent danger of 
„ deflroying ſo laudable an inſtitu— 
10 ee the ſaid paper having 
« been taken into ſerious conſider 
« tion by the Committee of the ſaid 
«« Society, and unarimoully voted 
© tobea vile fabrication, deſerving 
«« the utmoſt contempt of the nig— 
«© gling brotherhood—the foremen- 
«© tioned Commictee do declare to 
«© their numerous brethren (juſily 
*« alarmed at ſo dating an impoſition) 
« that they never heard of any ſuch 
«« reports as are mentioned in that 
« paper, and that the contrary ivl'y 
« manifeſts uifelf by the zeal and 11- 
„ duftry of the whole fraternity mn 
% keeping all bolts and locks oled 
4% as Often or oftener than is wanied 
„ —all hinges from ruſt—al! ze ir 
% bottoms duſted - brooms ard {pades 
in good order-=roalt meat watched 
and bated—mouſetraps baited— 
4e pans, kettles, and tubs mend 


« and often ſcrubbed— all hooks, 
rails 
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nails and cloak pins faſt fixed and 
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occaſionaly removed to other 
places for the ſake of a change. 
hats, bonnets and cloaks hung 
upon them according to the niceſt 
rules of rank and ſeniority. In 
making nets for flies— killing ca- 
terpillats— winding worſted to 
mend ſtocking heels—tharping 
needles—ſearching the floors for 
pins—carefully examining other 
people's ſhops and buſineſs without 
minding their own, and (in fine) 
keeping themſelves buſy doing 
nothing al day —And they cau— 
tion the ſociety not to repard any 
paper purporting to belong to the 
Science of Niggliciſm un'efs ſigned 
by the Chairman of the Commi:tee 
and counterſigned by the Sc- 
cretary.“ 


JOHN KEEPNIGGLE, Chairman, 


WM. BUTTERBOAT, Sectetary. 
cannot ſay but I ſelt a degtee 0 


ſurpriſe on reading this paper, for 
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lid-rable ſaving to the article of bicad, a cheumſtance ui gies 
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although! knew well enough there 
were great numbers of people Who 
a maſed themſelves all day in ſuch 
manner the Nigg'ers are faid to do; 
it never entered into my head that 
they nad formed a ſociety and reduced 
niggling to a ſcence. How far the 
utlity of {uch a {ctence may extend, I 
{uppoſe can ic2 cely be computed :; it 
may for ought | ko be an excellent 
inſtitution ang grea? pgeneia! good de- 
rived from it, — However, I can ſay 
no more of it, than that the commu - 
nicating this paper putts up my pride 
in tne though 01 t-evg may name in 
large characters, put in a pretty cone 
{picuous place in your pleaſaut peri- 


, 0 i 
odical publication. 
yi onvridge. PETER APP3IUS, 


P. S. As my friend has acceis to 
the records of niggling tranſactions, 
| hope through him to be able to lay 


iome of them befoie your readers iu a 
little While. 


- 
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AND TO DkCENT HOUSEKEEFERS :; 


prelent juncture, 


T has has long been obſerved as a 


matter of regret by the triends of 


the poor, who have had acceis 0 
examine the modes of living which 
prevail in other parts of the kingdom, 
that the labouring people who have 
been chiefly bred in London, ate de- 
prived of many comforts which they 
might freely enjoy, were they ac- 
qQuainted with the various uſeful me— 
thods of dreſſing meat and vegetables, 
{vas to make their earnings go as far 
as poſſible in a family, and thereby 
aftord a wholeſome, palatable, and 
an abundant ſupply of favory and 
nouriſning food, at a ſmall expence, 


It is not many years ago, ſince the 


2224 5 
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more opulcn: pat of the people of 


London could bende to believe that 
luups were goud aud profitable in a 
family; and even naw, except 
among the higher ranks, it is n 4 a 
mode of cochery which general y 
prevails, although it is advancing 
veiy fait: becauſe the ſecret is no 
ſooner diſcovered than it is adopted, 
and conſidered by a'l who have learat 
tie tiueand proper method of making 
loups of meat and vegetabies, as a 
great acquiſition to every family, ei- 

pecially where there are children 
So powertul is habit and cuſtom, 
inat 1t is only a few years ſince ſoups 
wete introduced into ihe werkhouies 
in 
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in London, and it will ſcarce be be- 
heved, that the rich and nouriſhing 
Juices of the meat, which intermixed 
with the water which boiled it, were 
generally thrown out and loſt, 

A better knowledge of cookery, 
and a greater regard to the healths of 
the poor people, have induced the 
managers of many workhouſes to 
jave the water in which their meat 
has been boiled, and make it into 
ſoup on the following-day, with the 
2ddition of ſome bones to enrich it, 
and a mixture of ſuch vegetables as 
the ſeaſon of the year affords ; by 
which means, at a very triſling addi- 
tional expence, the poor people enjoy 
a moſt nouriſhing, palatable, and 
balſamic food, to which they were 
ſtrangers beſore; but which ex- 
perience teaches them, after knowing 
it, to prefer to every thing ele; and 
yet in the workhouſes this ſoup is not 
ſo good as it might be, by a proper 
diſtribution of ſavory vegetables and 
barley, which will be learnt here- 
after. 

The beſt and cheapeſt method of 
making a rich and nouriſhing four is 
only known to the higher claſſes of 
people in London, with a very few 
exceptions, and therefore the object 
of the writer of thele pages is to ex- 
tend that Knowledge, in all its 
branches, to the labourers, me- 
chanics, and other decent houſe- 
keepers, who have ſmall incomes and 
large families, that they nay thereby 
be enabled to live better themſelves, 
and to feed their children with 2s 
wholeſome a diet as the rich mao*s 
children enjoy, and that too at a 
{maller expence than they now incur. 

At preſent, the labouring poor are 
not frequently known to purchaſe 
what 1s called the coarſer pieces of the 
different kinds of butcher's meat. 
 Unfkilled in the nutritious qualities 
which attach to them, becauſe of 
their ignorance in cookery, they leave 
this kind of meat to be bought up at 
an inferior price by many of the 
higher claſſes, and they lay out their 
money in pieces for roaſting, where 
the bones perhaps enhance the price 


of the actual meat to gd. or 10d. pet 
pound, which is ſent to an oven to be 
baked, where the nouriſhing Parts 
are dried up, and were all that , 
poor man can afford to purchaſe, 
perhaps, does not half ſatisfy the ap- 
petites of himſelf and family. 


Another method is to purchaſe 
bacon often of an inferior quality, 
perhaps at gd, or 10d. per pound, 
and to deal cut the gteaſy unwhole- 
ſome morſel perhaps among a large 
family of children, which, when cat 
up, rather tends to whet the appetite 
than to ſatisfy it, and the conſequence 
is, that recourſe mult be had to the 
ale-houſe for one or more pots of 
porter to / up, which, after al, 
does not aoſwer the purpoſe ; while 
the expence of ſuch a dinner may be 
double the ſum that a Wholeſome, 
palatable ſavory diſh of meat ang 
ſovp, mixed with vegetables would 
colt. with this advantage — that j; 
wouid fill, and ſatisfy the ſtomach, 
It would leave no craving behind even 
for porter: a certain proportion of 
which would at leaſt be ſaved, and 
when a frugal man conſiders i that tuo 
pots of porter in the courle of a day, 
will be equal to 10]. 178. 6d. a year, 
he will reflect that ſuch a ſaving vill 
a che rent of a comfortable houle, 
or the ſchooling of three or four chil. 


dren, or will purchaſe decent cloaths 


both for a poor man, his wife and 
children, to laita year, 

It is not, however, here meant 
that the labouring man, or his family 
ſhould deny themſelves the pot of 
porter, or occaſionally their roat 
meat when they have a defire for it. 
God forbid, The object of the infer. 
mation now conveyed is to ſhew them, 
that thev can have more variety, and 
that many profitable, palatable, and 
beneficial diſhes may be afforded, by 
which they may live far better, aud 
at leſs expence than they do at pie- 
ſent. Nor can it be argued with truth, 
that the poor have not convenience 
for the ſort of diſhes which are no- 
to be recommended, ſince all that! 
neceſſary is a ſtew-pan, and 2 lite 


fire to cook every ſort cf ſoup that 1 
. 
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be made, and as the very pooreſt of 
the people generally boil a tea-kettle 
twice a day, they can with equal eaſe 
to themſelves boil meat and vege- 
tables. 

There are various kinds of excel- 
lent ſoups ſuited to each ſeaſon of the 
year, which frugal families chiefly in 
the country, who know how to live 
comfortably on a ſmall income, ge- 
nerally make a part of their food three 
or four times a week, adding ſome 
little article according to their circum- 
ſtances, and varying the kind of ſoup 
by way of change. 

The following receipts will ſhew 
hon ſevoral of theſe ſoups are made. 


Potatoe Soup is made by ſtewiug 
about five pounds of the coarlſeſt parts 
of bee! or- mutton, or even part of a 
bullock's head, 1n 10 quarts of water 
till kalf done ; then pare the ſkin from 
the potatoes, and put a quantity in 
the tew-pan with the meat, together 
with ſome onions, pepper and ſalt. 
Stir it frequently, and when the po- 
t2toes are boiled ſufficiently it will be 
found a very excellent diſh. If a few 
bones of beef are added, it will make 
the ſoup richer, and a greater quan- 
tiiy may be made. The meat, when 
ſeaſoned with onions and pepper, will 
eat extremely well along with that 
part of the potatoes which remain 
whole, and do not mix with the ſoup ; 
and in this way a moſt comfortable 


| weal for a large family is obtained 


without uſing any bread at all.— 
What is called the ſticking of beef, 
which is rich and full of gravy, is the 
beſt meat for this kind of ſoup, be- 
cauſe there is no bone in it. 


1. 4, 
Ib. of this beef generally 
colts 2d. a pound, but at 
preſent ic will be 34d. 
in all - - - 1 6 
Bones to enrich the ſoup O 4 


241b. of potatoes may now 
be bought for the price of 
2 quartern. loaf of bread, 
(which weighs 41b. 54 02) 
and they will ſoon be 
Vol. III. No. 26. 
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much cheaper. Their coſt 
will be another - 1 06 
A bunch of onions will coſt, 
if good and large 0 4 
Pepper and ſalt - O 4 


Total expence of ingredients 3 6 


This diſh will afford a ſavory, 
comfortable, and even a plentiful and 
wholeſome dinner to a family of 10 or 
12 perſons, including children, at 
the expence of 34d. for each. It 
will fill the ſtomach with what will be 
found both palatable and nouriſhing ; 
and it will prevent that deſire for 
large quantities of porter which 
always become neceſſary when the 
ſame ſum is expendcd in a dinner of 
baked meat, or of bacon and bread, 
which is not ſo wholeſome, leaves the 
ſtomach empty, creates a thirſt, and 
does not convey half the nouriſhment ; 
and, 1n point of weight of food, the 
proportion for the ſame money is con- 
ſiderably above four-fold in favour of 
the potatoe ſoup and meat; a circum- 
ſtance well worth attending to by the 
middling, as well as the lower ranks 
in life, eſpecially where there is a 
number of children. | 

This calculation 1s made with a 
view to the preſent high prices of meat 
and vegetables, In a ſhort time, 
potatoes will be at, or under one far- 
thing a pound, and onions will be 
much cheaper and better, fo as to af- 
ford a greater quantity, and thereby 
make the diſh more ſavory, Deef 
will alſo be cheaper, ſo that in place 
of 35d. a family may dine well at zd. 
or 24d. 


II. BARLEY BROTH» 


This diſh, when well made, is 
of all others the moſt ſavory, rich, 
palatable, and nutritious that can be 
conceived, It admits almoſt of a 
mixture of every kind of vegetable 
that can be procured- throughout the 
year, and it cannot be faid to be ever 
out of ſeaſon. The vegetables are 
parſley, common greens, cabbages, 
turnips, carrots, peaſe, beans, col- 
lards, and brocoli, according to the 
ſeaſon, conſtantly attending to one 
rule, however, that whatever other 
Yy herbs 
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herbs are uſed, 0114025 or leeks, and 
parſley if it can be had, muſt form a 
part of the ingredients, and the ſoup 
may be made thick or thin, accord - 
ing to the taſte of the perſon who uſes 
it. The clod and ſticking of the bul- 
lock makes the beſt barley broth, and 
it may alſo be enriched much by the 
addition of beef or marrow bones. 
Matton is frequently uſed in this kind 
of ſoup, but it does not make it ſo 
rich or ſo good as beef, which may be 
uſed in larger or ſmaller quantities, 
according to circumſtances. A tea- 
cup full of barley is ſufficieat for a 
large family. What is called pearl 
barley is not ſo good as a larger fort, 
whicn does not coſt half ſo much 
money, and may be purchaſed at about 
3d. a pound or leſs. 

The general rule for making this 
ſoup is as follows : 

Take four quarts of water, four 

pounds of beef with bones, four 
ounces of barley, and ſo in proportion 
for a larger or ſmaller quantity. Stew 
the whole together for two hours, then 
put in ſuch pot herbs and preens as 
may be ſuitable to the ſeaſon, cut 
ſmall, with a proper quantity of ſalt, 
and let the whole boil until thev are 
_ tender, If neceſſary, ſcum the 
at off that it may not be greaſy. 
There may be more or leſs carrots, 
turnips, greens, or peaſe, according 
to the take of the parties ; but onions 
or leeks, according to the ſeaſon, 
muſt not be omitted, as it gives the 
ſoup an excellent flavour, 

This ſcup is generally taken with- 
out bread, and with the addition of a 
few potatoes, to be eaten afterwards 
with the boiled meat, makes an ex- 
cellent meal, extremely good and 
wholelome, where there are a num- 
ber of children, 


III, HODGE PODGEF, 


This kind of ſoup is reckoned ſtill 
more palatable than any of the former, 
but it is more expenſive, and can only 


be made Curing the ſeaſon of green 


peas, It is made of mutten ſtewed, 
with parſley, young carrots, turnips, 
and preen peaſe, with a few onions 
cut ſmall.—If well made, it is prefor- 
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able to all other ſoups both in tafte 
and flavour. 

Take a leg, loin, or neck of myt. 
ton, cut it in ſmall pieces, and boil 
It in {ix quarts of water for ſome time, 
then put in a quart of green peiſe, 
with young carrots, turnips, onions, 
and parſley, with a proper quantity of 
ſalt, and let the whole boil gently cill 
the vegetables are tender, 

When meat and vegetables are 
cheap, this ſoup 1s within the reach of 
every houſckeeper, and is even accel. 
ible to the lower orders of the people; 
and when once tried, it will be found 
that there cannot be a greater luxury; 
the expence of a piece of meat, baked 
in an oven (the worlt of all modes of 
cu ery) with the uſual appendages, 
will, at any time, procure this excels 
lent diſh, which will go twice as far 
in a family, will be more palaiable, 
convey double the nutriment, and 15 
a moſt nouriſhing and whoielume [ood 
for children, Potatoes or bread may 
by eaten afterwards with the mutton, 
This kind of ſcup may allo be con- 
ſiderably enriched by a piece of gravy 
beef, or good bones, which may be 
boiled along with the mutton. 


IV. BEEF SQUP. 


This kind of ſoup is better l;nown 
than any of the former; but neither 
ſo profitable nor uſetul to thole wio 
have large families. It is made by 
boiling beef in water according to the 
quantity, When half done, ſcum 
the fat off, and add carrots, turuips, 
and onions, cut ſmall, with a proper 
quantity of ſalt and ſome pepper corns, 
and let the whole ftew till properly 
reduced. 

V. VEAL BROTH. 


Stew a knuckle of veal with four 
or five quarts of water, to which may 
be added a litile good bacon, . 
bacon ham, with falt, onions, par- 
ſley, and green peaſe, in the ſeaſon. 
It will be found to he a very excellent 
ſoup, and the veal and bacon may 
be eaten together with potatoes and 
bread, 

VI. PEASE <OQUP. 


This ſoup is ſo generally knovls 


that it is unneceſſary to explain on 
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is made: it is a very exeellent ſoup, 
but in many reſpects inferior to ſome 
of the others, and more expenſive. 

Theſe different ſoups form that 
change of diet which is always agree- 
able, and experience will enable thoſe 
who uſe them to make improvements 
according to their own taſtes. The 
ſame experience will ſoon manifeſt 
their utility in improving the healths 
of every member of a family, both 
young and old, and after a little per- 
ſeverance, this mode of living will be 
preferred as the moſt palatable and 
conducive to real nouriſhment, as 
well as the moſt economical. An ex- 
cellent and nutritious ſoup may alfo 
be made from fiſh, which, when 
mixed with vegetables and onions, is 
a very palatable diſh; and will be 
found, if well made, not to have the 
lealt taſte of fiſh. Money will be 
ſaved, by the uſe of theſe different 
kinds of ſoups, . for a roaſted joint 
with potatoes and vegetables to be oc- 
caſionally added to the bil! of fare. 

Children will no longer feel that 
craving appetite which at preſent too 
often ſucceeds a dinner of bacon or 
baked meat upon the preſent plan : 
they will always be ſatisfied, becauſe 
the ſtomach will be full. 

The writer of theſe pages 1s inſti- 

ated by no motive under heaven but 
a deſite to add to the comfort of the 
labouring people, by making them 
acquainted with a good mode of living, 
which their habits of life have not 
given them acceſs to know, 

[t is reaſonable and proper in every 
point of view, that the poor man 
ſhould be inſtructed in every thing 
that can make his little earnings go 
as far as poflible, or which can add 
to the comfort of himſelf and family : 
and this is the ſole object of the 
writer, who will confider his labour 
on this occaſion well beſtowed, if he 
can even in a ſmall degree be inſtru- 
mental in introducing the mode of 
living which he now recommends, 
becauſe he is well aſſured it would, 
when once tried, rapidly gain ground, 
and thereby not only produce a conſi- 
derable ſaving in the oxpence of every 
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poor man's family, but add greatly 
to the comfort and health of a vaſt 
body of people, 

It is well known that potatoes are 
the chief food of many of the northern 
counties of England, where the peo- 
ple are ſtrong, healthy, and happy, 
and where a knowledge of ſome of 
the modes of living, ſimilar to what 
1s now ſuggeſted, enable them to live 
comfortably, and to rear and educate 
large families with decency, upon 
much ſmaller wages than the labour- 
ing poor in London receive, 


Why therefore ſhould not they alſo 
be as comfortable and as eaſy in their 
circumſtances? Why ſhould they not 
dete:mine to be leſs dependent on 
bread, which, in a large family, 
is at the cheapeſt time a moſt expen- 
hve article, and follow the laudable 
example of the country by uſing a 
larger proportion of that excellent 
ſubſtitute, potatoes, which is ſeldom 
above one ſixth part of the price of 
bread, and which may be dreſſed in 
ſo many different ways? The people 
have only to reſolve to make the expe- 
riment, and they will accompliſh 
their object, and now is the time to 
do it. | 

Potatoes may be uſed in ſoups in 
the manner already deſcribed : they 
may alſo be eaten with ſalt- fiſn and 


butter, which is an excellent diſh, 


They may alſo be uſed in puddings, 
or with milk boiled, which is a moſt 
palatable, cheap, and nouriſhing food 
tor both young and old. 


Potatoes may alſo be mixed up 
with flour and made into a moſt excel. 
lent, cheap, and palatable bread, 
Thoſe, who know how to bake this 
kind of bread in their own houſes, 
may ſend loaves to the oven, which 
will feed their families at one third of 
the preſent price of bread, Thus 
circumſtanced, while there is plenty 
of potatoes (and thank God ! there 
never was fo great a crop as the pre- 
ſent ſeaſon is likely to afford) the 
poor man has nothing to fear, On 
the contrary, he may rather rejoice at 
the preſent temporary ſcarcity of 
bread, 
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bread, if it ſhall be the means of lead- 
ing the attention to a better, a more 
frugal, and a more wholeſome mode 
of living, ſo as to leave a portion of 
the annual earnings of a family for 
the purchaſe of decent cloaths ; for 
the education of children: and to 
render the labouring people more in- 
dependent of the pawnbroker's ſhop 
than they are at preſent, and where it 
is to be lamented a conſiderable por- 
tion of their earnings center in the 
courſe of the year. 

All this might be attained by fol- 
lowing in a greater degree the mode 
of living practiſed in the country; by 
eating leſs bread and more potatoes, 
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or potatoe puddings, and nouriſhing 
ſoups, by giving up in a great degree 
baked meats ; by feeding children, 
and even grown people on milk per. 
ridge, or very thick pruel, calleg 
haſty-pudding, mixed with milk, 97 
{mall beer and molaſſes for brealcfag 
in the ſame manner the chi] tea of 
the higher ranks are generally (eq, 
and this in place of bread and butter 
(the latter often ranſcid and bad) for 
breakfaſt, as is too generally the 
cuſtom at preſent; a diet which js 
doubly expenſive, and not half . ng. 
tritious or wholeſome, or cven ſo pg. 
latable, as the fort of breakfait which 
is now recommended, 
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ON THE POLICE AND SITUATION OF THE POOR 


I'\ « 


ESQ, 


[conTINUED FROM r. 242. ] 


1 next act, which 1s the 5th of 
Elizabeth, cap. 4. is in force at 
this day; and produces many uſeful 
regulations, as well in reſpect to 
what perſons are compellable to ſerve 
in any crafts or trades, as in huſ- 
bandry, the conduct of the maſter and 
ſervant reciprocally to each other; 
the production of teſtimonials of a 
ſervant's conduct enforced by a pe- 
nalty ; the time during which labour- 
ers ſhall continue to work; beſides 
many other heads of regulation; for 
all whick, it is better to refer your 
readers to that excellent compendium, 
Burn's Juſtice, or to the ſtatute itſelf, 
than take up their time, or my own, 
in recapitulating its contents: one 
ſection, however, I muſt call forth to 
their notice, becauſe I think, that as 
it is wo, with ſome alterations, the 


® Before this was ſent, the 73d No. of the 
Annals, came to hand, in which I read the 
polite ſtrictures of Signor Balſamo ; who ſur- 
priſes me with his expedition in attaining an 
eaſy Engliſh ſtyle, and much knowledge of our 
laws and conſtitution ; but as it is not my in- 
tention to defend any ideas I may have thrown 
out, until the ſubje& is concluded; wiſhing, 
in the mean time, to invite comments on every 
thing worthy of attenticn, that is, or ſhall be, 
advanced on this ſubject; my object being 


law of the land, it ovght, in juſlice 
to the poor, to be the practice of ihe 
magiſtrates alſo: by the 15th ſection, 
the wages of ſervants, labourers, and 
artificers, as well by the day as yer, 
ſhall be limited, rated, and appointed 
by the juſtices of the peace for the 
county, they having reſpect to the 
plenty or ſcarcity of the times, &, 
and this ſection is inforced by a pe- 
nalty on the Juſtices, for not attend- 
ing at the time required by the act, 
and alſo on the matter for giving, aud 
the ſervant for taking, more than ſuch 
rated wages.“ 


The wiſdom and humanity of go- 
vernment, during this long and ptoſ- 
perous reign, engrafted by degrees 
ſome of the beſt moral principles of 
the Chriſtian religion, into the ſa 
tute law of the land. Our Saviour, 


truth, and not ſyſtem: I will only oblere 
that rating of wages by the magiſtrates is 10 
and has been from old time, the ſtatute Jaw of 
the land; although, from ſome cauſe, it 153 
ſleeping law: and alſo, that repeated inſtances 
occur in our hiſtory, where the legiſlature has 
interfered, to prevent the decay of farm houlth 
as inimical to the public good; which cecay 
is a certain conſequence of laying fmall farms 
together, 


in 


ja bis converſations with his diſciples, 
Jays very great ſtreſs on the duty of 
giving to ihe poor, adminiſtering to 
the ſick, and relieving the priſoner ; 
as may be ſeen in the 25th chapter of 
Matthew, and many other places in 
the New 'Teltament; and the pare 
liament of Elizabeth ſanctioned that, 
which was before only a moral duty; 
by a law of the ſtate, for by the 14th 
of Elizabeth, cap. 5, aſſeſſments are 
directed to be made of the pariſhioners 
cf every pariſh, for the relief of the 
poor of the ſame pariſh, and a provi- 
ton is alſo made for the relief of pri- 
ſoners iv common gaols; the mode 
alſo of treating that claſs or deſerip- 
tion of our fellow-creatures, called, 
by the law, vagabonds, ſeemed aifo 
much better underſtood, than in 
former reigns, but ſtill was tinged by 
too much leverity, againſt thoſe mem- 
bers of ſociety, who are guilty of a 
negative offence only, that of want of 
judultry, which, in fact, puniſhes 
itſelf, and is with juſtice puniſhed by 
the municipal laws, and it is certainly 
a crime, and fo conſidered by one of 
the beſt writers on that ſubject, this 
age has produced, Beccari, who, in 
his excellent treatiſe, Des Delilti, e 
delle Pene, exactly deſcribes thoſe uſe— 
leſs and culpable members of jociety, 
under the title of r, whom we 1n- 
clude by the word wagabonds ; and 
indicates an opinion, that their offwace 
to ſociety, is ſomewhat ſimilar to that 
of men who are probably guilty of 
crimes, but againſt whom there is no 
certain poſitive proof. This ſtatute of 
Elizabeth, orders vagabonds to be 
erievouſly whipped, and burned 
through the griſtle of the right ear, 
for the firſt offence, if above fourteen 
years of age, unleſs ſome creditable 
perſon will take them into ſervice for 
a year; and if of eighteen years of 
age, and he falls again into a roguiſh 
life, he ſhall ſuffer death as a felon, 
unleſs ſome creditable perſon will rake 
him into ſervice for two years ; and if 
he falls a third time into a roguiſſi lite, 
he ſhall be adjudged a felon. 
Government, after experiencing 
the effects ariſing from what had been 
done in the fourteenth year of this 
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reign, again took up the ſubjeR ; and 
we find in the eighteenth ſtatute, the 
firſt idea of natural children being 
maintained at the expence of their 
mother, or reputed father, who ap. 
pear before this time to have been 
maintained at the expence of the 
pariſh, or at leaſt there was no po- 
ſitive law of the ſtate enforcing the 
contrary ; this flatute alſo provides for 
the puniſhment of the father and 
mother, and has ſtood the teſt of time, 
being the rule for the conduct of ma- 
giſtrates at this day. 

In this parliament alſo aroſe the firſt 
idea of providing a flock to ſet the 
poor at work; indeed it is ſcarcely 
credible, that legiſlators ſhould for 
centuries have puniſhed 7dlene/s and 
©1gavendry fo ſeverely, and not have 
provided a certainty, that thoſe mem- 
bers of tociety, who, from their ſitua- 
tion are ſtrongly tempted to incur the 
crime, ſhould they have the means 
put in their power, by induſtry of 
avoiding it. 

Houles of induſtry are now menti- 
oned for the firſt time, and lands in 
ſocage are permitted, during twenty 
years, to be given towards their maine 
tenance, and to provide ſtock for the 
poor to work up. But what principle 
could induce the parliament to pro- 
hibit building cottages, unleſs four 
acres of land were laid to each of 
them, it is impoſſible at this diſtance 
of time to tell ; the hiſtory of that 
period taking no notice of the ſubject; 
and the preamble to the act itſelf 
ſtating only general inconvenience ; 
yet ſuch a regulation paſſed into a law 
in 1589, together with a prohibition 
againſt more families or houſholds than 
one, inhabiting the ſame cottage, 

The parliament of this wiſe and 
happy era, were as progreſſive in im- 
proving the ſituation of the poor, and 
in laws replete with tenderneſs and 
humanity, affecting the lower claſſes 
of the ſtate, as were the parliaments 
under the two preceding reigns, re- 
trogreſhve, and deficient, in thoſe re- 
ſpects; in the 35th year of Elizabeth, 
we find them turning again their at. 
tention to huſbanday, and repealing 
ſeveral former ſtatutes affecting it; 
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repealing alſo that part of the ſtatate 
law reſpecting vagabonds, which re- 
tained any unneceſſary, and therefore 
improper, ſeverity; regulating the 
management of thoſe poor and 1mpo- 
tent perſons who are compelled :o live 
by alms ; and enlarging the term, 
during which it ſhould be lawful to 

ive land towards the maintenance of 
houſes of correction, or of the poor: 
and after having tried for four years 
the effect of all the laws then in force, 
relative to this important department 
of the police, and having called, as 
it were, praCtical experience in aid of 
theoretic legiſlation; we find, to- 
wards the end of the {1zicenth century, 
and in the beginning of the 39th year 
of this reign, theſe various matters, 
and important reguiaiions, taking 
ſomewh3t the appearance of a code, 
or ſyſtem of laws, as they were con- 
tained in the firſt tix ard the ſcven- 
teenth chapter of this ſeſſion. 

A recapitulation of the heads of 
theſe ſeveral ſtatutes would be tedious, 
and is unneceſſary to the purpoſe of 
this tract; which is intended to en- 
quire into the relative ſituation of the 
poor in time palt, and at preſent: 
but one circumſtance, on the reviſal 
of the hiſtory of theſe ſtatutes, ſtrikes 
the mind ſtrongly ; that the 43d of 
Elizabeth, which is conſidered by 
many as the fountain and origin of 
the poor's rate, is in fact not ſo, but 
is the reſult of the collected wiſdom, 
obſervation, and experience of the 
ſame, or nearly the ſame, individual 
ſtateſmen, and thoſe men of acknow- 
ledged wiſdom and prudence, attend- 
ing to the ſame object, the general 
good of ſociety, in this moſt im- 
portant article of police, during the 
term of almoſt half a century. 

Although ſome ſenſible and en- 
lightened minds have appeared to 
doubt, whether this ſtatute has, in 
its preſent conſequences, brought 
upon that portion of ſociety, which 
by the law of the land is ſubject to its 
influence, more good than evil; rea- 
ſoning from the great barthen it im- 
poſes on the landed intereſt ia partt- 
cular; the knowledge alſo that in 
other countries no ſuch law ſubſiſts; 


that until a certain æra it was not the 
law here; till when no collections but 
ſuch as are voluntary were gathered 
for the poor; knowing withal, that 
miſery and diſtreſs, ariling from po- 
verty, is the lot of too many; al. 
though ſuch an immenſe revenue i; 
raiſed for their relief. Yet ſo great 
was the neceſſity of raiſing ſome cer. 
tain revenue for them; and fo gradually 
and ſtrongly did ſuch neceſſity er ce 
itſelf through the period which has ju} 
been ſubje& to our attention, by a Kind 
cf divine right, on the conſcience o. the 
iepiſlature; who diſputed, and yielded, 
ſtep by tep, to its powerful energy, 
during a long reipnz which all our 
hiſtories teach us to remember with 
reverence, for the wiſdom and pru. 
Gerce ſo vitibly prevaieut throughout 
that age; that as our imagination ig 
burried by the magic of hiſtory, back 
to thoſe times, we are induced to be. 
lieve, our forefathers in that period 
of our conſtitution, might ſay with 
equal truth, as the poet, 


Jam redit et virgo, redeunt ſaturnea regna ; 


And having about two years ſince, 
when there was ſome doubt whether a 
bill would not paſs the Houſe of Com- 
mons, repealing in its effect, and 
operation, great part of the 43d of 
Elizabeth, traced it back from the 
preſent times, when its effect, in a 
manner inundates the whole country; 
through all the additions, and aſſiſt- 
ance 1t had received from parliament, 
up to thoſe times; when it was a pute 
ſtream, guſhing from the nobleſt prin- 
ciples of the human mind, charity, 
and juſtice; and then, and for many 
years afterwards, flowing within its 
proper banks, a refreſhment to the 
needy and a credit to the opulent, 
until late years, that it has from 
cauſes which ſhall now be examined, 
become a broad, deep, and rapid cur- 
rent, which threatens deſolation to 
our propecty. 

And having alſo in theſe pages 
traced it to its ſource, and examined 
as far as the materials in my power, 
and the remoteneſs of the times will 
permit, the claims and demands of 
the poor on ſociety in general, wy 
P * 
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particularly within this kingdom, an 
allertion may now be ventured, that 
a tax upon ſociety, for the relief of 
the poor, was, in the age of Ehza- 
beth, expedient and neceſſary; and 
that the regulations of the 43d ſtatute 
of her reign were then the beſt mo- 
dification of ſuch a tax; whether it 
is ſo now, and whether the preſent 
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enormous burthen of the poor's rates 
ariſes from this ſtatute being put in 
torce, or from other cauſes, ſhall 
be the object of ſubſequent inveſti- 
gation; eutreating it may be kept in 
mind, that although I may appear a 
friend to this act of our parliament, 
yet in latt—magtis amicus Veritas, 


To the EDiTors of the KERTISEH REGISTER. 


O thoſe, who are fond of dra- 
matic anecdote, the following 
brief account of an old dramatic 
writer may not, perhaps, be unac- 
ceptable. The compilation 15 indeed 
a ſmall debt due to the forgotten 


bard, and it will be well if it prove 


the ſmalleſt pleaſure to the curious 
reader. The author I mean was 
Joux HETwOob, a gentleman of 
Hertfordſhire, who flouriſhed in the 
reigns of King Edward the ſixth aud 
Queen Mary. He is (a) ſaid to 
have been one of the beſt dramatic 
writers of his time. His Plays were 
ſome of the (6) firſt that appeared in 
our language. They were moitly 
Interludes, and are fix in number; 
(c) viz. 

i. A Play of Love. 

2. A Play of Genteelneſs and Nobi- 
lity, in two parts. 

3. A Play between Joan the Huſ- 
band and ]is the Wife. 

4. A Play between the Pardoner, 
the Fryar, the Curate and Neighbour 
Prat, 

5. The four P's, an Interlude. 

6. A Play of the Weather ; called 
A New and very merry Interlude of all 
manner of Weathers, 1533. 


But the Drama was not his ſole 
purſuit, He was alſo ſkilled in 
Iprightly Epigram ; and, it may be 
luppoſed, attained to no ſmall emi- 
nence in that ſtudy, as Camden (4) 


(4) Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poets, (4) 
Ibid, (c) 1bid, (d) Camden's Remains. 


calls him the great Efriprammatift. 
He wrote indeed two or three books 
of Epigrams, containing (e) five 
hundred in number. He gave a ſpe- 
eimen alſo of his more general know- 
ledge in the publication of a work 
called Monumenta Literaria. He was 
the friend and intimate of the famous 
Sir Thomas More, %) to whom he 
was a neighbour, and by whole in- 
tereſt he was introduced to Queen 
Mary. It is Cg) recorded of hi:n, 
that being aiked by the Queen what 
wind biew him to Court, he an- 
{wered Two ſpecially, the one to ſee 
your Mzyjefly ;—We thank you for 
that, laid the Queen, But, I pray 
you, what is the other? That your 
Majeſiy, land he, might fee me !— 
There is another anecdote of him, 
which is worth relating, as it con- 
veys a very juſt rebuke in the form 
of wit; (4) ſeeing a perſon on horſe- 
back who carried behind him a {rail 
fair-one, he ſaid, Ir gocd failh, Sir, 
I would ſay that yeur horſe were over - 
loaden, if JI did net perceive the gen- 
tewoman you Carry Were Very light ! 

Though he wasa Roman Catholic, 
yet he (i wrote with ſeverity againſt 
the Regular Clergy of thar Religion, 
After the death of Queen Mary he 
fled beyond fea, on account of his 
religion, and died at Mecklin in 
1556. | 


. Largbaine's Lives of Dramatic Poets, 77 
Jacob. (g) Camden. () Ibid, (7) Jab. 
Fer 
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A TALE 


WRITTEN 


IN HARVEST, 


When Autumn's yellow luftre gilds the world, 
And tempts the ſickled ſwain into the field, 
Seized by general joy, the heart dillends 


With generous throws, 


HERE 1s a pathetic tenderneſs 
and elegant ſimplicity, in the 
tale of Palemon and Lavinia, in 
Thomſon's Scaſons, which pleaſes 
beyond many productions that ap- 
ar more evidently. laboured. 
Thomſon was, as he has been juſtly 
called, the Poet of Nature; nor 
would I have it ſuppoſed that I mean 
to deprive him ot that title when J 
obſerve, that the tendereſt ſtrokes 
in that ſweet tale of his are clearly 
borrowed; for they are borrowed 
from the trueſt fountain of natural 
ſimplicity, the bible, and to draw 
from that ciſern of living waters, was 
an evident proof of the poet's judge- 
ment. The hiſtory of the book of 
Ruth is delivered in ſo plain and 
unaffected a ſtyle, the touches of 
tenderneſs are ſo ſtrongly marked, 
and ſimplicity and nature go hand in 
hand fo ſweetly through the whole, 
that the heart of the readcr is every 
where intereſted 1n a manner wholly 
irreſiſtible. The harveſt {cene, hows 
ever, is that part to which the poet's 
attention has been moſt ſtrongly di- 
rected, and from which he has taken 
his moſt affecting images. 

The preſent ſeaſon naturally in- 
duces me as a friend of humanity, to 
point out to ſuch of my readers as are 
now reaping the bounties of Heaven 
in their harveſt, theſe two pathetic 
tales, as highly worthy their atten- 
tion. And perhaps it they beſtow a 
quarter of an hour in reading the 
following anecdote, the time may 
not be loſt, as it. may give additional 
force to thoſe emotions which the 
above-recommended peruſal will 
have already excited in their minds. 

It was once the fortune of that 
ALBANY whoſe flaming ſpirit in the 
cauſe of virtue and humanity is ſo 
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ſtrongly repreſented in Miſs Burner”; 
Cecilia, that beautiful hiſtory of li; 
and manners —for it would deprade 
the work to call it a novel. It was, 
ſay, the fortune of this enthuliaſt, in 
one of his rambles into the country, 
to mix ata public ordinary in a large 
town with a number of wealthy fr. 
mers. The ſeaſon was harveſt-time. 
It is eaſy to imagine on what ſaubicRs 
the converſation chiefly tarned, {ub- 
jects, which were frequently treated 
in ſuch a manner as would have 
wounded almoſt any heart, they 
pierced tne heart of Albany through 
and through. During the courſe of 
dinner, however, he maintained the 
profoundeſt filence: Now and then 
indeed hiz animated eye ſhot tirc, 
when a ſentence of peculiar unfeel- 
ingneſs was offered. When the 
cloth was removed and tlie bottle 
began to circulate freely, the ſubject 
was reſumed, and the demands and 
wants of the poor were treated with 
harth ſeverity, and ridiculed with 
the mocking of ruſtic deriſion. But 
on one of the company making a 
brutal compariſon between the herd 
of gleaners, and the herd of hogs 
waich rambled in his ſtubble, the 
ſpirit of 4/4any blazed in an inſtant.“ 
He could no longer contain himtelt, 
but rifing haſtily in bis feat, with a 
commanding tone of voice, au 1 
geſture which forced attention, he 
addrefied the company in the follow. 
ing Manner. | 
„ Oh, void of every feeling 0: 
% humanity !--Oh, fouls, if fouls 
« ye have, of ſordid clay !—But ! 
« will be patient: I will for the 
«© moment ſuppoſe ye 42wve hearts, 40 
„ thoſe hearts will I ſpeak: [ wit) 
« try to ſtrike fire from the flint, 
But from the maxble who can 2 
„% Av 
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« fre, On you, Colding, who 
« could make a vile compariſon 
« between the brutes and your 
« fellow creatures, it is in vain to 
« try the experiment. No ſteel can 
& take effect upon your cold heart, 
« that heart, which if it were to be 
« examined upon the ſpot, it is my 
« firm perſuaſion, would be found to 
« be a ſubſtance of 1mpenetrable 
0 marble.“ 

The effect which this introduc- 
tion had upon the aſtoniſhed com- 
any, is ſcarcely to be conceived. 
Mr. Golding ſtarted, as if he had re- 
ceived an electric ſhock, while the 
others gazed in mute amazement al- 
ternately on each other, and on the 
elevated ſpeaker, who thus proceeded. 

« At this ſeaſon, when the hand 
« of heaven is open wide to pour its 
& blefings upon you—then to ſpeak, 
i as I have heard ſome of you 
« ſpeak! But again I wil! be patient ; 
„ calmly will I plead with you. 
« My friends, yes, my friends, for 
« {ich you ſhall be, for you will be 
„ the friends of the poor. Oh how 
« ſweet are the ſmiles of compaſkon, 
and the language of humanity when 
„ beſtowed upon the labourers who 
« toil to gather your abundant har- 
% veſt, They lighten his fatigue, 
e they ſooth, they ſoften. 

„% Bat what a monſter Oh mon- 
& ſter, you who can goad them 
« onward to their work with the 
« ſting of harſh language, and ſcatter 
„ with unfeeling protuſion oaths 
„and execrations amongſt them: 
% But to whom do I ſay this? You 
* are humane, you are my friends; 
e can it ever be that you ſhould act 
te thus? 

„Look round your fields which 
& groan under the burthen of your 
collected ſhocks of corn: mark 
„the ſtraggling gleaners: Ah, what 
* a ſcene for the eve of compaſion 
* to contemplate through the tear 
of tenderneſs! They feem, like 
* the birds of Heaven, to hover 
round your heaps of plenty, and 
* aſk their humble ſuſtenance at 
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© your hands. Steal therefore from 
* yourſelves, my friends—it were 
an honeſt, it were a commendable 


© theft.” 


Here the company, w ho now began 
a little to recover themſelves, fixed 
their eyes with perplexed aſtoniſh- 
ment upon the ſpeaker. 

„Pluck with your own hands, 

* and be afſured thoſe hands werel 
never better employed, the liberr 
* handful from the full ſheaf, and 
ſcatter it for them to gather.” 
Here they ventured to glance a 
fignificant ſmile upon one another. 
+ Gracious God! I ſee them, I 
ſee them wandering over your 
fields, looſely ſcatter'd to pick the 
„thin remains of your abundance : 
change the ſcene in your imagina- 
tion: make their caſe yours, and 
then feel: Why is this difference 
between them and you ?—Let 
conſcience tell you whether it is 
trom any merit of yours or any 
* fault of theirs :—And with this 
reflection upon your minds I leave 
vou. Only if your hearts anſwer 
*© You—as I ſuſpect they will anſwet 
** you—learn from that moment to 
be thanktul to your Maker —xes, 
and learn to be merciful to the 
poor” 
So ſaying, Albany walked out of 
the room. His forcible addrefs 
(which for obvious reaſons I have in 
many paſſages diveſted of its glowing 
colours) had too powerful an effect 
npon the company, to permit them 
to enter again into converſation. 
Each took his hat in ſilence, the 
reckoning was diſcharged, and they 
immediately parted==with what 
thoughts I will not pretend to ſay. 

But of my readers I will take the 
liberty to judge. They who have 
feeling hearts will approve the ſpirit 
of our enthuflaſt: Many will cry, 
© piſh, he is a madman”—but I will 
venture to flatter myſelf that more 
will pronounce,” in the words of 
Shakeſpeare, ' there is reaſon in his 
% madnets.“ 
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MERCY AND JUSTICE ALWAYS ACCOMPANY TRUE 
COURAGE. 


F all the virtues thar dignify the 
mind, none ſurely are io lovely 
in the eyes of God and man, as 
Mercy and Juſtice: Mercy, whoſe 
benevolent and lenient hand ſmooths 
and ſoftens the afflictions of the op- 
preſled, pours the balm of comfort 
into the ſoul of the diſtrefied, and 
calls forth the diſconſolate wretch 
into man. 


— 2 ¶ 1d is an attribute to God himſelf; 
46% And earthly Pow'r doth then ſhewelikeſt 
« God's, 

«© When Mercy ſeaſons Juſtice,” 

— — We do pray ter Mercy, 

« And that ſame pray'r doth teach us all 

4 to render 
(The Jeeds of Mercy“ 


It may be conſidered, in a philo- 
ſophical light, as the line of de- 
mar kation between the civilized and 
uncivilized parts of the Creation; it 
teaches us, in the dreadiul hour of 
battle, to ſpare the ſuppliant enemy 
kneeling at our feet, and leads us to 
fulfil that great article of our religion, 
& to return good for evil;” it teaches 
the ſoldier to be juſt, as well as brave, 
aud leads him to diſdain the idea of 
warring againſt, or plundering thoſe 
who have not arms in their hands to 
oppoſe force to force: None but the 
coward is unmetcitul; to true valour 
every virtue is allied, but none more 
conſpicuouſly than mercy. 

I would here wiſh to define my 
idea of true courage, which, I am 
afraid, is not in general perfectly 
underſtood. True courage is that 
noble principle in the mind of man 
which ſtimulates him to great actions, 
in the performance of which, he 
conſiders his preſervation as a mere 
Tecondary circumſtance, of no con- 
ſideration, ſo as he can accompliſh 
the point in view, It leads him, in 
a good cauſe, to march up to the 
mouth of a cannon, with the ſame 
unconcern as he would follow any of 
the common occurrences of life; 
end inſtils into his ſoul ſuch a ſpirit 


of enthuſiaſm, that he would ſooner 
ſuffer the greateſt torments imagi-Þ 
nation could invent, in filence, than 
permit his hand to act, or his mouth 
to utter, what he thinks wrong 
Therefore, you always perceive af 
man of true courage mercitul : for 
though you meet him dreadful in 
war, vet, the inſtant an enemyf 
yields, that moment the high energyÞ 
of his mind melts into compaſlicn,f 
and the conquered enemy becomes af 


ſacred depolit in the hands of his 


conqueror, who would ſooner lot 

his own life, than he ſhould fall x 
prey to brutality and barbarity ; 
numberleſs inſtances may be quoted, 
wherein the victor has met his ownf 
fate, in attempting to defend that of 
his vanquiſhed enemy. 

A man of true valour combats 
for no intereſted views, except that! 
of glory, all others are loſt in the! 
greatneſs of his courage; but Jet the 
man in arms beware of him, for! 
vanquith or die 1s his motto, and, 
depend upon it, he will never d.“ 
grace his arms. True courage, 
which leads the ſoldier to be jus, 
forbids his pillaging and devaſtating 
the lands and properties of the 
wretched inhabitants, in whoſe coun- 
try the chance ot war may caſt him. 
It his wants oblige him to approptii-Þ 
ate to himſelf the neceſſaries of 11 
belonging to others, yet his hum, 
nity obliges him alto to make hat 
return for them his purſe or creat 
will permit. He ſcorns the idea, 
that becauſe force of arms has givell 
him the ſuperiority, he is for that 
reaſon wantonly to take and deltro: 
the property of a ſet of poor, Inos 
lenſive peatants, whoſe everlaſting 
ruin muſt be the conſequence of h. 
thirſt of gain and cupidity. e 

J have been led into this train 0! 
reatoning, by reading, in the pub 
prints, ot an action lately periormes 
on the Coaſt of Flanders, by Cap! 

J. Moore, of his Majeſty's yacht, the 
: NM. Adu. 
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Midina, of 10 guns, who, being in 
diſtreſs for proviſions, bore down on 
a party of fiſhermen, who were fol- 
lowing their avocations at ſome diſ- 
tance from the ſhore. The nets 
being down, on the firſt appearance 
of an enemy, were immediately 
abandoned by their affrighted maſters, 
who made off in one of the boats for 
land. Capt. Moore inftantly or- 
dered them to be hauled in, and the 
fiſh to be brought on board his own 
ſhip, and valued at the maſt head ; 
after which, with a juſtice worthy of 
the higheſt commendation, he en- 
cloſed fix guineas in a bladder, the 
adjudged price of the fiſh, faſtened it 
to the nets, and left the whole in the 
fame ſtate he had found it; diſdaining 
to rob a parcel of poor fiſhermen, 
though enemies, of a ſingle iota of 
their well and hard- earned labour. 
Read this, ye boaſters; ye men 
who take a . pleaſure in re- 
counting the families ye have ruined, 


the pillage ye have made, and the 
poor, miſerable, undefended villages 
ye have, for no other reaſon in the 
world but to ſhew their authority, 
fired; and bluſh ! 

Learn, from this noble action of 
Captain Moore's, how to be merciful 
and juſt, as well as brave; for, take 
my word for it, the man, whole ſoul 
will lead him to fo generous an act, 
will never leave an enemy in arms 
while he had a gun to work, 
or a man to ſecond him in the work - 
ing of it, though, as I have already 
ſaid, he ſcorned to rob a poor fiſh- 
erman.— Go on, brave man, in the 
ſame career your generous ſoul has 
pointed out to you, and live an ex- 
ample to both enemies and friends; 
and that you may riſe to the firſt ho- 
nours of your profeſſion, is the moſt 
ſanguine with of | 

Your ardent Admirer, 
. & 
Pork Coffeehouſe, Sept. 22, 1795. 


WALMER CASTLE, 
THE RESIDENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT. 


[wiTH AN ENGRAVYING. | 


HIS caſtle was built in : 5397 by 
T order of king Henry VIII, at 
the fame time as thoſe at Deal and 
dandowu, which range along the 
flat ſhore oppoſite the Downs, one 
mile diſtant from each other. They 
are all nearly of the ſame conſtruc- 
tion; being compoſed of four lu— 
netts of very thick arched ſtone- 
work, with a combination of round 
towers embattled, ſome of which 
have a ciſtern at top, and an arched 
cavern, bomb proof, beneath, and 
eucompaſſed with a foſs, over winch 
are drawbridges for entrance. Be- 
ween the ſpots where theſe caſt.es 


kences, of earth, called bulwarks; 
lome of which, between Deal and 
Walmer, are ſtill remaining. They 
had embraſyres for guns, and toge- 


ave been erected, there were enu- . 


8 2 


ther formed a line of defenſive bat- 
teries along that part of the coaſt, 
where there was deep water, and 
where ſhips of war could approach 
the thore to cover the landing of an 
invading army. 

Between this caſtle and the town 
of Deal, Julius Ceſar is faid to have 
landed in his firſt expedition into 
Britain; becauſe it is the firſt place 
were the ſhore can be aſcended north 
of Dover, and exactly anſwers his 
aſligned diſtance of eight miles; pro- 
bably, in his ſecond expedition, 
when he carne with many more ſhips 
and men, and had a more perfect 
Knowledge of the coaſt, he went a 
little farther in the Downs, and 
landed in that part afterwards called 
the Khutupian bay, , Soon after the 
erection of thoſe caſtles, the ocean, 

which 


. 
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which had for ages been 2 lüberties of the cinque ports, is the 
its power in — A away the lan immediate officer of the king ta 
in this part, carried away and *© the ports, and hath the return of 
reatly damaged their out-works; ** the king's ordinary writs, which 
Got in later times the ejectment of “ are directed to him; and without 
large quantities of beach has given © the ſanction of his ſeal, they are 
a ſecurity which no art could ac- © of no force in the ports: in which 
compliſh. ++ ſenſe it is ſaid, that Breve regis 
Southward from thence, with a “ non currit in Portibus. As Lord 
gentle riſe of about half a mile, the © Warden he is likewiſe chan. 
cliff begins, which continuing to- “ cellor, and admiral of the coatis 
wards Dover, forms the promontory © where the ports lie; and holds his 
of the South Foreland ; from Dover it © courts of chancery and admiralty, 
again riſes with increaſed elevation „ when he thinks proper, for the 
towards Sandgate, about one mile © moſt part at Dover in St. James's 
beyond Folkſtone; where is another “ church; though the court of ad. 
caſtle, and of a ſimilar age and con- © miralty has in former times been 
ſtruftion. Leland, in his Itinerary, “ frequently held in Sandwich“ and 
ſays, © Walmer is about a mile from * the other ports. As Warden he 
© Dele ſhore, and look as from the © ſummonſes, and preſides in, tlie 
© further ſide of the mouth of Dovre e court of Shipway ; which is the ſu- 
** the ſhore is low to Walmer to the „ preme court of the cinque ports, at 
„very point of Dover Caitle, and * which the Lord Warden when he 
« there the ſhore falleth flat, and a *© comes into the office has been uſu- 
& little beyond the town of Dover „ ally ſworn, and to which appeal: 
& the ſhore clyvith to Folkitone.” and writsof error lie from the mu- 
Walmer was annexcd as a member „ nicipal courts. Here are triable 
to the Cinque Port of Sandwich, as „ all thoſe cauſes, of which the in- 
early as 1229; and now continues „ ferjor courts have no cogniſance; 
within the liberty, and to enjoy the © ſuch as treaſon, counterfeiting the 
fame priviledges as the reſt of its „e king's ſeal or his coin, fallitying 
members. | & his money, treaſure trove, mi. 
The Caſtle, from the beginning of «© conduct of the head officer in iu. 
the preſent reign, has been honoured e dicial matters, extortion of the 
with the occaſional reſidence of the « King's bailiff, and non perform. 
lords warden of the cinque ports. „ ance of the common ſervice: 
Robert D'Arcy, earl ot Holdernelle, „ of the ports: and no writ or erro! 
fitted up the apartments for that pur- „ lies to reverſe a judgment given in 
poſe, which are now uſed by one of * the inferior courts of the ports, bu! 
his ſucceſſors, the right hon. Wil- „at Shepway; though a writ c 
liam Pitt, the preſent lord warden «© error lies from that court to the 
and admiral of the cinque ports, and «© king's bench.” —Beys's Cell. þ. 
conſtable of Dover caſte, : 


771. | 
„% The conſtable, lord warden, 
e cuſtos, guardian or keeper of the ® Super littus marie, upon the ſez ſhore, 
— ——_—_—_—_—_—_ | — — 
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RK TRO SPECT Of POLITICS; 


T no period fince the com— Paris, that finpendous politica 

mencernent of the war, has the volcano, whoſe continued eruptions 
«ſpect of public occurrences been in- have long convulſed the whole 
volvedin fo much obſcurity as during northern hemeſphere, and their el. 
tae preſent month. lects extended to the remoteſt parts%! 


the 


1 


— 


the globe; ſtill pours forth its deva- 
fating torrents with ſuch unabating 
ſury, as to menace deſtruction to the 
ſurrounding nations of Europe. 
The inſatiate ambition of the 
French rulers, notwithſtanding the 
" vaſt extent of their conqueſts, and 
the immenſe flaughter of the human 
race attendant on the progreſs of their 
arms, ſeems at the preſent moment, 
though amidſt the cries of diſtreſs and 
the horrors of civil war, not in the 
leaſt to flacken in the nefarious pur- 
ſoits which they primarily aimed to 
accompliſh—To adi/organize every 
exiting government, preparatory to 
the introduction of a revolutionary 
ſyſtem, founded upon principles 
which have but too ſuccei:fully 
marked the miſchievous duplicity of 
the emiſſaries of France in every coun- 
try where they could difleminate their 
pernicious doctrines, For apes paſt, 
the people of that nation, when 
under the guidance of a regular go- 
vernment, Hand upon record as the 
diſturbers of human happineſs, and 
the avgmenters of human miſery. 
What then is not now to be dreaded, 
from their reſtleſs vanity and 1n- 
juſtice, by that country where they 
may fix their ſtandard as conquerors ? 
Advert to the preſent ſtate of Flanders 
E and Holland; to the recent decree of 
E the Convention, for the incorporation 
of Belgium, and all the other con- 
E quered countries, with the French re- 
public. View the internal condition 
of France; the people divided int. 
factions, each ſtruggling for the full 


the WE exerciſe of its owa ſyſtem, and all, 
. times, exerting their powers with 
a2 tyranny hitherto unknown in the 
E annals of the very worſt government 
ce, opon record. Witneſs the deſpotic 
2 E decrees, for retaining two-thirds of 


= the members of the late convention, 
while the electors are permitted to 
return ane repreſentative only inflead 
of three for their new legiſlators, and 
© even this oe in the face of an army, 
ih cannon planted in the avenues of 
Wee ſeveral departments, where the 
elections take place. How far the 
WPrelent general ſtate of things in 
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France may be conducive to improve 
the lot of human happineſs, the ver. 
ſatile diſpoſition of the people will 
beſt determine; but to reconcile the 
ideas of free repreſentation, on the 
baſis of a conſtitution founded upon 
the principles of eguality, the argu- 
ments of the ſhrewdeſt defenders of 
French politics, it is believed, will 
prove incompetent. Force alone, not 
choice, can ever enſure the adoption of 
meaſures ſo inimical, by a people, 
abſorbed in licentiouſneſs and anar- 
chy, and delirious with plunder. 

The dangerous paſſage of the 
French over the Rhine, unmoleſted, 
in the face of an army of Auſtrians, 
almoſt equal in point of numbers, at a 
moment when the emperor has juſt 
completed alarge loan in this country 
for the avowed purpoſe of carrying on 
the war againſt France; while this 
country 1s emulous in giving every 
ſupport to the forces acting under 
Louis XVIII. on the weſtern coaſts, 
if it be not intended to form a diver- 
ſion in his favour, by drawing a great 
part of the forces of the enemy into 
Germany, this tranſaction will always 
remain one of thoſe hidden myſteries 
never to be diſcovered, till time ſhall 
throw aſide the veil to a future 
generation., 

Peace, however, 1s confidently aſ- 
ſerted to be not far diſtant- with this 
country; and that commiſſioners, 
with competent powers from the 
French Convention to treat for that 
Ceſirable end are arrived. However 
ardently peace may be deſired by all 
deſcriptions of men; however ar. 
dently the Engliſh miniſters may wiſh 
to eſtabliſh it on a permanent baſis, 
the preſent complexion of public af- 
fairs by no means warrants the ſuppo- 
ſition that it is attainable. The diſ- 
poſitions of the perſons now exerciſing 
the ſovereign power in France, by 
the declarations of choſe who are 
known to have the greateſt weight in 
the Convention, breathes every thing 
but a deſite of terminating hoſtilities, 
and cementing the — of amity 
with England. An antipathy leads 
them to ſolicit an accommodation 

with 


with the different members of the 
confederacy, that they may be able to 
direct their efforts and undivided ex- 
ert'ons againſt us. In Danou's report 
from the Marine Commintee he expa- 
tiated on the Ephemeral proſpe- 
46 rity of England,“ and on the cer- 
tainty of ſeeing her“ fall before the 
„efforts of a nation which has con- 
% quered the reſt of Europe,” If 
th impediments did not exilt, 
another queſtion would atiſe, What 
* ſecurity can be given for the ob- 
„ ſervance of any treaty with ſuch a 
% government? ſounded in delvhon, 
„% ſupported by tyranny, the ſport of 
4 paſhorts, and the ſcoff of wiſdom ; 
„ jt neither poſſeſſes the advantage of 
% a lawful birth, nor the ſtability that 
4 reſults from public approbation ; 
retaining their authority by an act 
© of unparalleled deſpotiſm, violating 
« the very ſpirit and letter of their 
« new conſtitution ; their decrees are 
« treated with contempt, their per- 
et ſons are inſulted, and by force 
% alone, can they ſecure obedience,” 

It has been before obierved, that 
any efforts of the confederacy, to- 
wards the re-ellabliſhment of royalty 
in France, were unattainabie ; at 
the ſame time it was hoped the great 
armament ſent frem England towards 
the cloſe of the laſt month, was not 
deſtined for a ſecond fruitleſs attempt 
to penetrate into the country, Ex- 
perience, however, has ſince proved 
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REGISTER, 


tne miſtake. The Count d'Artoj:, 
as Louis XVIII. has appeared to head 
this armament in the bay of Quiberon, 
but has not yet been able to open any 
communication with the royalilts, or 
even to effect a landing upon the cot, 
The expedition, therefore, it is more 
than probable, will end, as before, in 
diſappointment. 

The Britiſh colonies in the Wef 
Indies, appear to be in a better ſlate 
of ſecurity than for ſome months palt; 
but recent accounts from thence, upon 
the whole, are not yet quite ſo ſatis. 
factory as could be wiſhed. 

The rumours of a ſpeedy diffoly. 
tion of Parliament, occaſioned by the 
unuſual early notice for meeting, haz 
abeady created a ferment among the 
electors, to the maniteſt injury of the 
public. The oppoſition have erected 
the ſtandard of peace upon any 
terms—Peace, ſay they, will remedy 
all the evils of which the people now 
complain. May their prediQtions be 
ſoon verified! 

Owing to the uncommonly fine 
weather, a moſt plentiful harveſt hai 
been ſecured for the enſuing winter; 
but from the belt information that 
can be collected, the wheat does not 
appear fo abundant in ſeveral counties 
as was generally expected. In other 
grain, however, providence has been 
bountiful; ſo that with care and eco- 
nomy, there are no apfrehenſions of 
a lecond alarm of ſcarcity. 
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LOVE's VICTIM«S. 


By the Author of No Song no Supper, 


Wäknx youth beats high in ev'ry vein 
And paſſion fires the mind, 

What can the wand'rirg thought reſtrain, 
1 hee lawleſs fpirit bind? 

Too ſtrong by Reaſon to be ſway'd, 
Deſire my torment grew, 

For fair as Dian was the maid 
But chaſte 2s Dian too. 

How all your virivovs carr endure, 


My guilty tongue repeat, 


4 


What :rts 1 us'd her love to lure, 
And watchtu! honour chest? 

Too well I flrove ; the maiden lov'd; 
Her devious ſteps led; 

To duiy loſt, we ſecret rov'd, 
And baniſh d virtue fied, 

Il.omen'd deed ! the hops how vain, 
Fach ſocial tie foregone, 

That conſtancy thould yet remain, 
And faith, intent on one! 

Who fi, ſt pollutes the tender mind, 
And leads from truth aſtray, 

Ne'er let him hope again to find 
The gem he eafls away, 


ö 8 
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FOR SEPTEMBER, 


THE WELCOME AND UNWEL- 
COME DECISION. 


NCE a Cockney and Yorkiſt maintain'd a 
O ' diſpute, 

ther London or York was of oldeſt repute 

Ang the conteſt kept up with a clamorous 


pother, 
About“ which Lord Mayor took place of the 
h 5 
tuner 
When k vg: who ſtood by, took the part of 
the tyke, g : 
Saying, London to York was in fame nothing 
like ; ; 
And, as when their chicf magiſtrates met on 


the road, , 
Never yet Cid the fi dare the /af incommode z 
As the law of the land, which binds lords to 


obeys 


Makes tne Lord May's of London turn out of 
the way a ; 
At this ſage arbitration, ſo pleas'd was the 
clod 
That the umpire, he ſwore, was a Worſe 
mon by «= 
But the wag thus reply'd,-—* No great con- 
juror I, 
« For without the black att, we this knot can 
© untye, 
And before you exult, hear the reaſon, I 


: os » 4 » 
« Why the Lord May'r of London for your's 
« muſt break way. | 
« The former, when pleas'd on a journey to 
© fix, | : 
E « From the city ſ:ts out in his chariot and ſix; 
E « While the latter, whoſe Rate you io boalt- 
fully brag on, _ 
His journey muſt take in the Yorkit1e flage 


© waggon; 3 
© Which watz- on by law, with its digniſy's 
: © loar, 
| © Unimp2e:d, while chariots turn out of the 
toad. 


Poor Savſcull, thus craftily put to the bluſh, 
Thought, a b:dg'ring to "ſcape, *twes tie 
elt RUSH 
belt way to BRUSH, 


SONNET, 
To Tcus Ingenicus Young Ladies. 
OFTEN'D by ſhaking Foilage to diſplay 


The Roſe's tint in every tender feld; 

| The mellow richnefs of the peach pourtray, 

| Or paint the little warb'ler's plume of gold: 

To touch the boſom with each melting tone 

That muſic in divine expreſſian pours 

Loch energies pure taſte and feeling own, : 

And ſuch, my lovely Harmoniſts, are your 's, 

Tis then, in you, to grace the calm retzcat, 
And bid perennial pleaſutes round you 

ſpring G 

Nor ſigh the giedy multitude to meet, 

Where diſlipation flies on 2ity wing; 
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And they, to whom domeſtic joys are dear, 
They only ſhine, my girls, in women's proper 
ſphere, | 


— —— 
Humbly Inſcribed to Earl Spencer. 


By ]. CRANE, NM. D, 


— fin eſt ut res, 


ita Tempora rem 
Quærere. 


Ov1y, 


LEARN'D Friar Bacon made a brazen head, 
« Time 1$"== Time was —and Time 

« 15 paſt" —it ſaid ; 4 

When, if the careleſs watchman had not Nept, 

England in walls of Braſs would have been 
kept, 

How well our Wooden Walls ſupply their 
piace, 

Spencer, cur Warden, can decide the cafe Z 

1] he firſt, could only one fix'd lation keep 8 

The latter, traveric on the boundlefs deep: 

From theſe our diſtant Thunder. belis are hur!'d, 

And Zritain's flag triumphant awes the world. 

27% Times now rear another Braſiy head, 

(Though deem's by ſome of true Saturnian 
lead ; 

Which holding Super /4/7icn by the ears, 

Inflills mad Bretter“ Prephecies, and fears 5 

But whether theſe to Britain yood portene, 

Or have ſome latent miſchief for their end ; 

« Time is“ —0 Time foon will be“ c 

« Time will paſs,” 

When we may judge of this new head of brais $ 

Meantime let Reaſen ſhine with fleady tay, 

And ſuperſſitious fears be done away; 

So ſhall no raſh enthuſiaſtic zeal 

Obilruct the meaſures of the public weal ; 


Ang 4 good ſubjects truſt, 'misſt Wer'z 
alarms, 
In Geerge'; Council, and in es Atta 


— > CC 
EPITAPII, 
Fer the Jem of Sir Joſhua Reæyrads, 
By Nr. BUREK E. : 
BENEATH this remb, in 1cred ſleer. 
The virtuous REyNGL us lies; 


Ye paſſengers forbear to weep, 
A good man never dies. 


—__—— 


SEPTEMBER, 
A paſtora! ſketch, by Dr. Pe- fo 


« JN his mid career the ſpaniel ſtruck 

Stiff with the tainted gale, with open noſe 
*« Our-ſtretch'd and ſinely ſenſble draws ful! 
«« Fearful and cautious on the latent prey. 

« As in the ſun the circling covey baſſ; 

« Their varied plumes and watchful ey"ty war 
6 Thre' the rough ſtubble turn the ſectet eye. 


F ROMSEON. 
SHALE 
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Suat rt ſorrow dath gall on my ſtrain, 
While echo alarm'd in the dale, 
Reſounds to compaſſionate pain, 
"Chat flows from the partride and quail, 
Reſponds to the mercileſs gun; 
If cruelty harbours a joy, 
Then Doriland riſe with the fun, 
For privilege gives to deſtroy, 
I figh at the dreadful decree, 
My minſtrelſy thy pity implores, 
As well might the muſe for the ſea 
"Fix bounds for its ſtretch on the ſhore, 
Tis done and the covey muſt bleed, 
The plume of the ſtubble muſt fall, 
In filence I ſhrink from the deed, 
Since Pity is de- f to my call. 
Though Nature ſeems prone to decay, 
The Coverts more ruſſet appear, 
Contracted the length of tbe day 
Prognoſtics the fall of the year. 
Some mellow=ton'd ſongſter I hear, 


The woodlark, the blackbird and thruſh 


In concert Autumnus to cheer, 
The redwing reviſits the buſh, 
Tnongh miniſh'd in verdure tbe trees, 
The Enſigns of autumn ſucczed, 
Though chill and unpleaſant the breeze, 
At morning and eve ober the mead, 
September revolves with delight 
A Coronet circles his head, 
Emboſs'd with thoſe biotſums of white, 
The Hops fo loxuriancly ſpread. 
His mantle the vine leaves comoole, 
A holyhock {ceptres his hand, 
The arbutus and larkfpur and rote 
Diidain not their charms to expand. 
Bloom lupines and ſweet- ſcented peas, 
The tamariſk modeſt o hue, 
The bean clad in ſcarlet to pleaſe, 
And aconttes pr: digal blue. 
Bis reign ſhall the cricket attend, 
The green-coa'ed herald of cola, 
Does winter thi? metl-vger ſend 
His embaſly dreaz to unfold. 
But why peeviſh inſect thus pine 
Wh.t fate haſt ordain'd thee to Werz, 
That-querulous notes ererthine 
Deny the fefreſhmeat of ſlecp. 
And thou onthe wings of dull found 
That fwings the fad &nell of the day, 
© fay cn what circumſtance bound 
Agility haſtens thy way? 
hy thus giant beetle doit roam 
la ebony panoply dreft ? 
By war arc thou urg'd from thy home 
Or ait thou by enemies preſt? 
Come Nelia moſt elegant maid, 
As ſoft and ferene as the day, 
Ihe gardens of ſaffron pervade 
Or thoſe of Pomona ſurvey, 
Tu pluck thee choice fruit from the tree, 
Each garden her tribute ſhall pour, 
The woodlands re-echo for thee, 
The hazel turrender her fore. 
Wien evening's brown thadowe este d 


To my cottage ſtill creſted wich green, 
Without invitation, my friend, 
Will Celadon honour the ſcene. 
Of Phabus we'll catch the laſt gleam, 
While friendſhip our numbers ſhall fil, 
Reſpond to the lapſe of the fiream 
That ſteals from the foot of the hill. 
O: when with her crimſon the morn 
Diſpels the delufions of night, 
The landſcapes appear as new born, 
Preſent early ;brongs to the fight, 
The peaſants azouz'd to their tail, 
Are Nymphg o'er the eminence gain, 
And Cantium with many a imile 
Of Ceres unites the rude trein, 
O then we'll in early carcer 
The indujtrious vul gar ſu: vey, 
To Mirth and to Jocus gives ear 
For Jocus and Nirth lead the days 
The plant “ inte: dicted no more 
With floſales of filver behold; 
While planters enriched by its ſicre 
Conveit them to ingots of gold. 
What need that the muſe ſhe'd eſl.y 
Or hint to the l:;beral breaſt, 
That he who is happy to day, 
With pity ſhould eye the diftre(s'd, 
Want planters the precept to Jeave, 
When providence pleas'd to betiow, 
Solic ts their grateful return 
To fea for the children of woe. 
Ard thall th remonſtrance of need, 
The abject and wretched unſeen, 
Jo pleaty nnpines proceed, 
Return with diſcounſolate mein? 
Forbid it ye virtues whole tears 
Diſtill at the plaints of ciſtreſe, 
\V hoſe ſympathy ſorrow uprears 
Whole arms arg extended to bleſs, 
But where ve Pierian Nine 
Are your meaſures of barmony pour'd? 
In humantz'd cadence divine, 
For whom is your melody itor'd ? 
Tue bells o'er the miſt=rcrefted ground 
Deltehifully ufter a peal, 
1] lt Hymen has ſanction'd he ſound 
My heart is the muſe that muſt feel, 
This day to her Celadon's beaſt 
The peerleſs Penelope gives 
September be ever confeſs'd 
W hat honour thy empire receives. 
Bleſs'd pair for whom Hymen has wore 
A wreath of unchangeable peace, 
And ſupplicates blefings from jove 
Theirnuptials delight to increaſe, 
Ve graces your beauties that lend, 
Ye virtues that ſhed hallow'd fire, 
Felicities beam on my friend 
The warmeſt firſt lay of my lyte. 
Fill Heaven their meaſure of joys 
Bie health and contentment its baſe, 
Renown'd for his truth be their boys 
The girls for her ſoftneſs and peace. 


* The Hop. 


SON N ET; 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1799. 
| SONNET, Then, all ye bucks who walk the ſtreet, 


* ſo buxom, and ſo neat, 
F 23 | "Ju earn, this ſad tale by reading 
On preſenting Delia with @ Reſt in * To keep at home on rainy days 
By the Some: Leſt you ſhould meet with any drays-= ' 
For Draymen have no breeding | 
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TAS tlie laſt that my garden had leſt, 


Yes, Autumn, I ſnatcht from thy brow, — — 
le of its fragrance bereft, SIP ? | 

—_ it ſerv'd 2 enliven my vow, THE NEGLECTED SAILOR. 
Though robb'd of its vernal perfume, : 

An emblem of Nature's deſpair, QCHALL the brave Tar, though rough un- 
Of Nature conſign'd to the tomb, 3 taught his mind, 

She nouriſh'd the preſent with care, Sink in oblivion, by the Muſe forgot, 
She call'd it a type of her mind, Who many a night, as beats the howling wind, 

Of beauty a portrait ſhe ſaid, Cheers his true Meſſmate, glories in his let ! 
Which when to its Autumn reclin'd, And O, if down his war-worn cheek there 

Like that muſt ſoon wither and fade. flows 


. 


Then kiſs'd the ſweet exile an orphan confeſi'd, 


One gentle current for his girl on ſhore, 
And gave it new life by a place in her breaſt. 


Call but to arms, his breaft enraptur'd glows, 
And the ſoft tranſport beats for Pol TL no more l 


W ra N Rovgh, yet majeſtic, terrible in war, 
. Mo N Ne. And proudly daring, he no danger knows, 
PARODY ON GRAY's ODE, ans: the dread fight, whiie echo from 
: a afar 
Os 4 Cat d in g Tab S Hi. Returns the dying murmur of the foes! 
| | Yet inly calm he mounts the dang'rous ſleep, 
TWaS on the 12 on ang, O'er — rough billow and the daſhing Ae 
Dd an * 2 E Ing rin Whilſt on his native element, the deep, 
A Bock advane'd with careful ſtrut, He mects his glory where he finds a Wen ! 
For fear a ſprinkle from the rut What tho' no laurels from old Ocean riſe, 
Should ſoil his lily dreſs, No purple ſweets in bright ſucceſſion bloom, 
a No funeral requiem *ſail the liſt'ning ſkies, | 
His powdet'd head, his filken hoſe, Or ſculptur'd marble deck a wat'ry tomb 
| * „e . Yet the brave Sea-Boy ſhall outlive the duſt 
Th 15 . en  rotl'd Of earthly grandeur and the works of pride 3 
e The hiſtorie poge (hall, faithful to its truſt, 
W og ning ni oy Se eager | Record the valiant hero, how he died! 
as of the fineſt ſort, 
"Op 3 Led by the gallant Chief, immortal Howe ! 
He trod on flow ; but 'midſt the tide To geathleſs fame, ſtill honour'd is his doom, 
A brewer's dray was ſeen to glide— The conqueror's wreath ſhall waving grace 
Unmindful of the mud, his brow, 
Before which falk'd, with fteps quite bold, And float unfading o'er a wat'ry tomb! 
Two high-bred ſteeds of beauteous mould 3 + CUT 5 
The pride of WIT BAE A 's ud, And oft' when ſailing o'er the azure main, 


In fight of Albion's cliffs ard rocky way, 


The gallant tar ſhall, pointing, taiſe bis ſlrai n. 
The lane, which was not over wide, And chaunt the glories of the well-ſought day! 
Quite terrified the elf; 


| And whilſt Rememb'rance holds her rooted 
He law the careleſs ſteeds come on, ſeat 
But dar'd not fRtand; nor dat'd to run 


The ſplaſhing made on ev'ry fide 


Leſt he Mould ſplaſh himſelf. Whilft 3 ſeel each Heav'n born . 
at length, poor youth! he made a top, For the brave tar each gen'rous wiſh ſhall beat, 
And would have got into a ſnop-- For the poor fea boy melt the enraptur'd foul | 


But, ah I the door way ſhut ! 
When, lo! th* advanc'd proceſſion greets 
The hapleſs beau with all the ſweets 


At laſt when clos'd the dangers of the day, 
The wounded Tar ſhall ſeek ſome kindliet ſky, 


i ENEVOLENCE then {mcoth the 
Collected in the rut l 8 vans l 5 
He ſwore, and call'd the drayman wight, And ſweet HuMAanirTyY his wants ſupply ! 
Vataught, unlearn'd, and unpolite, Then ſhall the Mufe in ſofter numbers flow, 
And ſaid he'd thraſh the blade And dove-like hover o'er his happier ſtate; 
ut he did not good reaſon why, Ev'n ſweet ELIZA's breaft fhail $ondiy glows 
Alas, no Heteules was nigh, And hail each god-like aft that ſoothes the 
To give Narciſſus aid, ſailor's fats, 
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ON TAE LOSS OF A FAVOURITE 
DOG, 


AND is Malbrooke for ever loſt ! 
My Friend for ever gone ! 
Ah why did he ſorſake his poſt ? 
Which brought deſtruction on. 


Perhaps c' was ſome unlucky chance, 
O' ertook him on the way, 


County Intelligence. 


Thurſday, Auguſt 27. 
CARTEL his — ſettled between 
England and France, for the exchange 
of priſoners, 100 Frenchmen were diſcharged 
from the Hero and Briſtol priſon ſhips, lying 
in the Medway at Chatham, and conducted to 
Deal, where they were embaiked for Dunkirk. 
Sunday 30 Two children belonging to 
Caſey, of St. Martin's near Canterbury, play- 
ing with a gun, which had unpardonably been 
left leaded in the room, the eldeſt pointed it at 
his ſiſter, about ſix years old, and killed her on 
the ſpot, 
Monday 31. The ſon of Mr. Ditton, car- 


| penter, of Ivychurch, riding through Apple- 


dore, the horſe took fright, and the child's 
foot hanging in the ſtirrup, he was dragged 
above 40 rods, and ſo ſhockingly bruiſed, that 
he died within ten minutes after he was 
taken up. 

A domeſtic, in the ſervice of the earl of 
Rainor, at Ramſgate, going to bathe in the 
ſea at low water, near the Pier, got into the 
current and ſunk. His body was taken up two 
days after at Pegwell. | 

The body of a man, ſuppoſed to have been 
drowned from Deal, picked up under the cliff 
at Ramſgate, Two guineas and a half, and a 
watch, were found in his pockets. 

A petty ſeſſion held at the guildhall, Can- 
terbury, for revoking the order for enforcing 
the general uſe of ſtandard wheaten bread. 

Charles Pain, a labourer, of Borden, having 
found a gentleman's pocket- book, containing 
a bank note for sol. and a draft for 4cl, in the 
high road near Key-ſtreet, with an integrity 
that reflects the higheſt credit to his character, 
reſtared the ſame to its owner, and received 10l. 
as a reward for his honeſty, 

Wedneſday, Sept. 2. The three companies 
of Ramigate volunteers reviewed in Albion- 
place; by the right hon. William Pitt, the 
locd Chancellor, the maſter of the rolls, the 
rizht hon. Thomas Pelham, the right hon. 
Thomas Steele, licutenant-colonel and major 
of the Suſſex militia, &c. before whom they 
performed ſeveral evolutions and firings in a 
very ſteady and ſoldier-like manner. 

A. lad belonging to Mr. Fuller, farmer, at 
Farningham, endeavouring to catch his maſter's 


Pierc'd by ſome cruel ſoldier's Jance, c 
Or mangled in a fray. { 
By time alas! thoſe joys were paſt, | | 
So little worth purſuing, oo 
Malbrooke was ſure too old at taſt, J L 
For Love to prove his ruin. Tn 
Then if his gentle ſpirit's fled, Ni 
Where dogs in future go F 
May he through flow'ry paths be led, ch 
Nor taſte the cup of woe! ba 
| © re 
mm 
S col 
s ( 
horſe, the beaſt ſuddenly kicked and ſtruck 0 
him on the ſtomach wich ſuch violence, that 3 
he languiſhed till the day following, and then e. 
expired. E.. 
A lobſter fold at Margate, which weighed 8 
upwards of eleven pounds. 4 9 
Telegrophs erected by Lord George Murry, * 
for waſting experiments on the quickeſt mode WM x5 
of conveying intelligence, at Shoote:'s hill, ea WR... 
Sydenham common and at Wimbleton, Lb 
Sunday 6. Some thieves broke into a hoult 1 
at Weſtbrouk, near Margate, in the poſſeſſon Mite: 
of Mr. Lee, and ſtole a quantity of plate of tie nal; 
value of gol. 3 
Monday 7. Two women, by the names cf Ti 
Jane Wright and Catherine Thompſon, com- INT 
mitted to gaol in the city of Canterbury, tur he 
ſtealing at various times a large quantity f r: 
printed cotton and other goods, from the ſhops ig 
of Mr. James Robertſon and Mr. John Brigg, Wl 
linen-drapers. ö 
Sunday 13 In the evening, while the . Ca; 
mily were drinking tea above ftairs, ſome und: 
thieves entered the dining-room of Mr. Sw. . 
kins, in Cecil-ſquare, Margate, and ſide ne * 
from the ſide - board plate, to the value 20l. . - 
Tueſday 15. The Romney light dragoons wg 
commanded by colonel Dering, had thei WI 
three ſtandards delivered to them in front ot the 11 
new barracks at Canterbury, by lieutenant-ge- "0 
neral fir Robert Sloper, attended by genera _ 
Adean and an aid-de-camp, The general takiry bt. 
the ſtandard.of England in his hand, be del. * 
vered it to lieutenant Brown, with theſe en- The 
phatic words —“ I commit to your care de hef 
« ſtandard of England—-you will bear it wil ET 
c honour, and defend it with your Ie. * 
The ſtandards of the county and of Roma be; 
were then delivered, in the ſame manner, iv * 
cornets Croſoer and Debbeig. . 
Wedneſday 16. Her royal highneſ; the d. ot 
cheſs of York, her highneſs the princels d >: Þ 
Orange, her ſerene highneſs the bereditaf on, 
princeſs, and his ſetene highneſs the prince a 
Orange, arrived at Tunbridge-Wells. T at 
were attended for ſeveral miles on the road \j hou 
the troop of volunteer cavalry belonging to Pr. T 


place, who-eſcorted them to their lodgings 


A man, : upwards of 60 years cf 5 1 
dl 


zuced from a ſtate of affluence by misfortunes, 


caſtle, for a debt of 10l. 28. was liberated by 
| the generous ſubſcriptions of the non commiſſi- 
E [cd officers and privates belonging to the royal 
Luncaſter militia, quartered in the caſtle, The 
em collected and paid was 171. 178. 6d. in- 
© cluding the debt and coſts, ; 
| Thurſday 17. John Bird, of Knowle, in 
| the pariſh of Sturry, was found hanging in a 
bar near his houſe. The coroner's jury gave a 
erdict--anacy. He was near 70 years of age, 
nd although poſſeſſed of ſome property, had 
eatertained the fear of coming to want. 
One of the ſons of Mr. Noah Turmine, 
Jwoolcomber, of Canterbury, endeavouring to 
make a blind horſe leap over a ditch, in the 
orough of Longport, was thrown off, and the 
Wnimal falling upon him, he was inſtantly 
Willd. 
[ Seven acres of barley, belonging to Mr, 
W-rjcant Kempe, of Malling, produccd, in the 
rav, 33 waggon loads. 455 
Sunday 20. A ſtack, containing 7000 fag- 
a, belonging to Mr. Filmer, at Bowley- 
m, near Lenham, deſtroyed by fire. 
Monday 2 1. Ann Fordred, of Staple, com- 
ed to Weſtgate gaol, Canterbury, for 
ng a piece of printed cotton, in the ſhop 
ur. John Briggs, linen-draper, of that city, 
E Tueſday 22, The anniverſary of their Ma- 
es coronation, at one o'clock royal ſalutes, 
& honour of the day, were fired from all the 
es compoſing the Engliſh and Ruſſian fleets, 
Ding in the Downs, 


PROMOTIONS, &c, 


8 Capt, Taylor, fecretary to lieutenint general 
undes, fon of the rev. Edward Taylor, of 
one, to be aide-de-camp to his royal highs 
the Duke of Vork. 

Ncherd Davies, eſq. to be.captain lieutenant, 
© Chriſtopher Pickard, gent. to he lieute- 
Wit, in the Weſt Kent militia, 


mem Payler, gent. to be cornet, in the 
f the atiſh troop of gentlemen and yeomanry, vice 
dete, des, promoted in coloncl Dering's dragons, 
bein encnant Thomas Staines, from the Suſſex 
nt cible cavalry, to be lieutenant in colonel 
. ppel's cavalry. f 
e en rde rev. Arnold Carter, minor canon of 
re 38 teſter cathedral, to the vicarage of St. 
Rug tet near that city, vacant by the deccale 


ne rev. William Lowth. 

be rev. Hugh Jones, by the earl of Dart- 
th, to the valuable vicarage ot Lewiſham, 
be rev. —— Backhouſe, by the ach- 
bp of Canterbury, to the rectory of Upper 
% void by the death of the rev. E. B. 


lon. 


redita) 
znce al 


They $ at Rocheſter, to be collector for the Tri- 
road bf -houſe, in the room of his late father. 
to U r. Thomas Star, of Canterbury, attorney 
ng» u, by the judge advocme general of his 
ages K. ty's forces, to be deputy judge advocate 
duce e Militia forces ur der the command of 


vat general far Robert Sloper. 


8 ar 
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(everal months confined in the priſon at Dover 


dn Nightingale, efq. collector of the cuſ. - 
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Mr. S. Baker, carpenter, to be an alderman 
of Rocheſter, vice Mr. John White, deceaſed. 
Mr. Thomas Paiker, ironmonger, and 
Mr. Thomas Clowes, ſurgeon, to be ald ermen 
of Canterbury, in the room of Richard Harris 
Barham, eſq. deceaſed, and Mr, William 
Bates, reſigned, 
BikTH, | 


Sept. 12. At Charlton, near Woolwich, the 
lady of Captain Martin Lindſay, of a ſon, 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 30. At Lenham, Mr. George Knock, 
farmer and lime-burner, of Charing, to Miſs 
Ann Watkins, eldeſt daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Watkins, of the Dog and Bear inn, Lenham. 

Sept. 2. At Folkſtone, Mr. Tho. Elgar, 
carpenter, to Miſs Sarah Richards. 

At Calais, Mr James White, of Paris; to 
Mits Elizabeth Paine, daughter of Mr. 
Richard Paine, of Sevenoaks. Mr. White is 
an eminent artiſt and manufacturer of files, on 
a new conftrucion, for which he enjoys A pa- 
tenr under the French government. = 

6. At Brookland, Mr. William Woodman, 
bricklayer, to Miſs Sarah Philips. 

24. At St Laurence in Thanet, Mr, Tho- 


mas Cramp, of St. Peter's, to Miſs Gouger, 


aughter of Capt, Gouger, of Ramſgate, 


DzATHs, 

Aug. 21. At Cobham, after a long and 
paintul ilinefs, Mr, John Huggins; a good 
neighbour and a fiacere friend. | 

28. At Hearn, aged 80, Mr, ſob Lawrence, 
miller, 

At Wye, Mrs, Hughes, wife of Mr. David 
Hughes. 

St. 1. At Hearn, aged 39, Mr. Willian: 
Ander ſon. 

Lately, in St. Dunſtan's, near Canterbury, 
aged 82, Mrs, Gibſon, wife of Mr, — Gib- 
lon, gardener, 

2. At Margate, of a decline, aged 25, Peter 
Roughſedge, eig. of London, | 

At Canterbury, in her 5th year, Miſs 
Hodges, only daughter of John Hogges, eſq,” 
mayor of that city. 

3. At Faverſham, aged 21, Mr. James 
Whatford, draper and taylor. As he belonged to 
capt. Bennet's cingue-port volunteer company, 
his remains were interred with military honours. 

6. At Temple Ewell, near Dover, in his 
39th year, leaving a wife and fix children, Mr. 
Henry Belſey, an indulgent huſband, tender 
father, and fincere friend. 

At Hythe, much reſpected for her good dif 
poſition, Miſs Sarah Queſted. 

11. At Chatham, after a very long illneſs, 
Mrs. M. Coleman, wife of Thomas Coleman, 
eſq . maſter caulker, of the dock-y ard there. 

13. At Chatham, Mrs. Down, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Down, bricklayer, ; 

At Chatham, Mr. Plucknett, ſen, man 


4 . « IR , — 
years Carpenter in tie royal navy. 


Lately, at Maidſtone, in an 
Mrs. Peane. 8 | 
19, At Wrotham, Mrs, Fulljames, wife of 
Mr. John Fulljamts. | 


advanced age, 
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ON THE LOSS OF A FAVOURITE 
DOG, 


KENTISH 


AND is Malbrooke for ever loſt! 
My Friend for ever gone | 
Ah why did he ſorſake his poſt ? 
Which brought deſtruction on. 


Perhaps t'was ſome unlucky chance, 
O' ertook him on the way, 


REGISTER, 


Pierc'd by ſome cruel ſoldier's lance, 
Or mangled in a fray, 


By time alas! thoſe joys were paſt, 


So little worth purſuing, 
Malbrooke was ſure too old at taſt, 
For Love to prove his ruin. 


Then if his gentle ſpirit's fled, 
Where dogs in future go 

May he through flow'ry paths be led, 
Nor taſte the cup of woe ! 


County Intelligente. 


Thurſday, Auguſt 27. 
CARTEL 1 — ſettled between 
England and France, for the exchange 
of priſoners, 100 Frenchmen were diſcharged 
from the Hero and Briſtol priſon ſhips, lying 
in the Medway at Chatham, and conducted to 
Deal, where they were embaiked for Dunkirk. 

Sunday 30 Two children belonging to 
Caſey, of St. Maitin's near Canterbury, play- 
ing with a gun, which had unpardonably been 
left loaded in the room, the eldeſt pointed it at 
his ſiſter, about ſix years old, and killed her on 
the ſpot, 

Monday 31. The ſon of Mr. Ditton, car- 
penter, of Ivychurch, riding through Apple- 
dore, the horſe took fright, and the child's 
foot hanging in the ſtirrup, he was dragged 
above 40 rods, and ſo ſhockingly bruiſed, that 
he died within ten minutes after he was 
taken up. 

A domeſtic, in the ſervice of the earl of 
Radnor, at Ramſgate, going to bathe in the 
lea at low water, near the Pier, got into the 
current and funk. His body was taken up two 
days after at Pegwell. | 

The body of a man, ſuppoſed to have been 
drowned from Deal, picked up under the cliff 
at Ramſgate, Two guineas and a half, and a 
watch, were found in his pockets. 

A petty ſeſſion held at tle guildhall, Can- 
terbury, for revoking the order for enforcing 
the general uſe of ſtandard wheaten bread. 

Charles Pain, a labourer, of Borden, having 
found a gentleman's pocket- book, containing 
a bank note for gol. and a draft for 4cl, in the 
high road near Key-ſtreet, with an integrity 


that reflects the higheſt credit to his character, 


reſtared the ſame to its owner, and received 10l. 
as a reward for his honeſty, 

Wedneſday, Sept. 2. The three companies 
of Ramigate volunteers reviewed in Albion- 
place; by the right hon. William Pitt, the 
lord Chancellor, the maſter of the rolls, the 
rizht hon. Thomas Pelham, the right hon. 
Thomas Steele, licutenant-colonel and major 
of the Suſſex militia, &c, before whom they 
performed ſeveral evolutions and firings in a 
very ſteady and ſoldier-like manner. 

A. lad belonging to Mr. Fuller, farmer, at 
Farningham, e:deavouring to catch his maſter's 


horſe, the beaſt ſuddenly kicked and ſtruck 
him on the ſtomach with ſuch violence, that 
he languiſked till the day following, and then 
expired, 

A lobſter fold at Margate, which weighed 
upwards of eleven pounds. 


Telegrophs erected by Lord George Murray, 
for making experiments on the quickeſt mode 
of conveying intelligence, at Shootei's hill, on 
Sydenham common and at Wimbleton. 

Sunday 6. Some thieves broke into a houſe 
at Weſtbrouk, near Margate, in the poſſeſſion 
of Mr. Lee, and ſtole a quantity of plate of the 
value of gol. 

Monday 7. Two women, by the names of 
Jane Wright and Catherine Thompſon, com- 
-mitted to gaol in the eity of Canterbury, for 
ſtealing at various times a large quantity of 
printed cotton and other goods, from the ſhops 
of Mr. James Robertſon and Mr. John Briggs, 
linen-drapers. 

Sunday 13. In the evening, while the fa- 
mily were drinking tea above flairs, ſome 
thieves entered the dining-room of Mr. Saw- 
kins, in Cecil-ſquare, Margate, and ftole 
from the ſide- board plate, to the value 20l. 

Tueſday 15. The Romney light dragoons» 
commanded by colonel Dering, had their 
three ſtandards Celivered to them in front of the 
new barracks at Canterbury, by lieutenant-ge- 
neral fir Robert Sloper, attended by general 
Adean and an aid-de-camp. The general taki:g 
the ſtandard of England in his hand, he di- 
vered it to lieutenant Brown, with theſe em- 

phatic words—** I commit to your care the 
& ſtandard of England —you will bear it with 
c honour, and defend it with your life." 
The ſtandards of the county and of Romney 
were then delivered, in the ſame manner, 10 
cornets Croſoer and Debbeig. 


Wedneſday 16. Her royal highneſ; the du- 
cheſs of York, her highneſs the princels ef 
Orange, her ſerene highneſ; the hereditary 
princeſs, and his ſerene highneſs the prince 91 
Orange, arrived at Tunbridge-Wells. They 
were attended for ſeveral miles on the road by 
the troop of volunteer cavalry belonging to th. 
place, who-eſcorted them to their lodgings» 

A man, : upwards of 60 ' years of _ ” 

be 


zuced from a ſtate of affluence by misfortunes, 


(everal months confined in the priſon at Dover 


caſtle, for a debt of Tol. 28. was liberated by 
the generous ſubſcriptions of the non-commiſh- 
aned officers and privates belonging to the royal 
Lancaſter militia, quartered in the caſtle, The 
{am collected and paid was 171, 178. 6d, in- 
cluding the debt and coſts, N 

Thurſday 17. John Bird, of Knowle, in 
the pariſh of Sturry, was found hanging in a 
barn near his houſe. The coroner's jury gave a 
rerdict=-Tunacy. He was near 70 years of age, 
and although poſſeſſed of ſome property, had 
entertained the fear of coming to want. 

One of the ſons of Mr. Noah Turmine, 
woolcomber, of Canterbury, endeavouring to 
make a blind horſe leap over a ditch, in the 
borough of Longport, was thrown off, and the 
animal falling upon him, he was inſtantly 

Illed, 

Seven acres of barley, belonging to Mr. 
{-rjcant Kempe, of Malling, produccd, in the 
fraw, 33 waggon loads. 

Sunday 20. A ſtack, containing 7000 fag- 
dots, belonging to Mr. Filmer, at Bowley- 
fm, near Lenham, deſtroyed by fire. 

Monday 21. Ann Fordred, of Staple, com- 
mitted to Weſtgate gaol, Canterbury, for 
ſtzaling a piece of printed cotton, in the ſhop 
of Mr, John Briggs, linen- draper, of that city. 

Tueſday 22, The anniverſary of their Ma- 
ies coronation, at one o'clock royal ſalutes, 
n hongur of the day, were fired from all the 
ſkip; compoſing the Engliſh and Ruſſian fleets, 
lying in the Downs. 


PROMOTIONS, &e. 


— — uypy, —-» ”= 


Capt, Taylor, fecretary to lieutenont general 
Dundas, fon of the rev. Edward Taylor, of 
Fifrons, to be aide-de-camp to his royal highs 
nels the Duke of Vork. 

Richerd Davies, eſq. to be. captain lieuterant, 
ud Chriſtopher Pickard, gent. to he lieute- 
nant, in the Weſt Kent militia, 

William Payler, gent- to be cornet, in the 
Kentiſh troop of gentlemen and yeomanry, vice 

brydges, promoted in coloncl Dering's dragons. 
8 Lieutenant Thomas Staines, from the Suſſex 


5 ſencible cavalry, to be lieutenant in colonel 
15 Neppel's cavalry. | 

-s The rev. Arnold Carter, minor canon of 
0 Rochefler cathedral, to the: vicarage of St. 
= Nrgaet near that city, vacant by the deceaſe 
1 the rev. William Lowth. N 

75 The rev. Hugh Jones, by the earl of Dart- 


mouth, to the valuable vicarage ot Lewiſham, 
The rev. — Backhouſe, by the ach- 
bmp of Canterbury, to the rectory of Upper 
bel, void by the death of the rev. E. B. 


Benſon, 


ns at Rocheſter, to be collector for the Tri- 
lit7-houſe, in the room of his late father. 

ir. Thomas Star, of Canterbury, attorney 
ru, by the judge advocate general of his 
Wjeſty*s forces, to be deputy judge advocate 
1 the militia fortes ur der the command of 
tant general fir Robert Sloper. 


5 S 0 $45 ” 1.4.5 
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Joha Nightingale, eſq. colleQor of the cuſ- 
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Mr. S. Baker, carpenter, to be an alderman 
of Rocheſter, vice Mr. John White, deceaſed. 
Mr. Thomas Parker, ironmonger, and 
Mr. Thomas Clowes, ſurgeon, to be ald ermen 
of Canterbury, inthe room of Richard Harris 
Barham, eſq. deceaſed, and Mr, Willlam 
Bates, reſigned, | 
BIB TH. % 
Sept. 12. At Charlton, near Woolwich, the 
lady of Captain Martin Lindſay, of a ſon. 


MARRIAGES, 

Aug. 30. At Lenham, Mr. George Knock, 
farmer and lime- burner, of Charing, to Miſs 
Ann Watkins, eldeſt daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Watlcins, of the Dog and Bear inn, Lenham. 

Sept. 2. At Folkſtone, Mr. Tho. Elgar, 
carpenter, to Miſs Sarah Richards. 

At Calais, Mr James White, of Paris; to 
Miſs Elizabeth Paine, daughter of Mr, 
Richard Paine, of Sevenoaks, Mr. White is 
an eminent artiſt and manufacturer of files, on 
a new conſtruction, for which he enjoys a pa- 
tenr under the French government. "I 

6. At Brookland, Mr, William Weodman, 
bricklayer, to Miſs Sarah Philips. 

24. At St Laurence in Thanet, Mr, Tho- 
mas Cramp, of Sr. Peter's, to Miſs Gouger, 

aughter of Capt, Gouger, of Ramſgate, 


| DzAaTHs, 

Ag 21. At Cobham, after a long and 
painful illneſs, Mr. John Huggins; a good 
neighbour and a fiacere friend. | 

28. At Hearn, aged 80, Mr. Job Lawrence, 
miller. 

At Wye, Mrs. Hughes, wife of Mr, David 
Hughes. 

Scr. 1. At Hearn, aged 39, Mr. Willian: 
Ander ſon. 

Lately, in St. Dunſtan's, near Canterbury, 
aged 82, Mrs, Gibſon, wife of Mr, — Gib- 
lon, gardener. 

2. At Margate, of a decline, aged 25, Peter 
Roughſedge, eig. of London. 

At Canterbury, in her 5th year, Miſs 
Hodges, only daughter of Jokn Hogges, eſq, 
mayor of that city, 

3. At -Faverſham, aged 21, Mr. James 
Whatford, draper and taylor. As he belonged to 
capt. Bennet*s cingue-port volunteer company, 
his remains were interred with military honours. 

6. At Temple Ewell, near Dover, in his 
29th year, leaving a wife and fix children, Mr, 
Henry Belſey, an indulgent huſband, tender 
father, and fincere friend. 

At Hythe, much reſpected for her good dif- 
poſition, Miſs Sarah Queſted. 

11. At Chatham, after a very long illneſs, 
Mrs. M. Coleman, wife of Thomas Coleman, 
eſq . maſter caulker, of the dock-y ard there. 

13. At Chatham, Mrs. Down, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Down, bricklayer, 

At Chatham, Mr. Plucknett, ſen, man 
years Carpenter in tte royal navy, 2 

Lately, at Maidſtone, in an advanced age, 
Mrs. Peane. ; a 

19. At Wrotham, Mrs. Fulljames, wife of 
Mr. John Fulljames, | 
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HOPS, 


The plantations of hops this year, particularly in all the body grounds ig 
Kent, have ſuffered more by a general blaſt of vermin, perhaps, allowing 
for the number of acree, thay in avy year ſince this precarious plant was 
firſt cultivated. A great many ac res in Eaſt and Weſt Kent have not groy 
a ſingle hop; and others, which had the appearance in the early part of the 
ſeaſon of producing a few, died away and were equally unproductive. What 
hops have been picked are in general of a low quality; and if the uſe of brim 
ſtone was ever neceſſary in the proceſs of drying, they never appeared more 
in want of a preſervative of both their colour and condition. The duty, 


which in June was laid at 100,000). has gradually leſſened to 50,0001, and it 
is probable the whole kingdom will not pay even that ſum. 


| Auguſt 31. Sept. 7. Sept. 5 Sept. 21. 
I e eee 

Beef, - per ſcore -[7 6 8 7 o 7 617 o 7 616 6 7 of. 
utton, per pound [o 540 60 5 ottlo 5 ogQlo 44 0 5 
Beef, - per ſtone [2 6 3 82 4 3 442 6 3 412 4 3 4 
Mutton, per ſtone- [3 6 4 43 6 4 013 4 4 3 4 4 © 
Lamb, - per ſtone -[3 8 4 %; 6 4 63 8 5 03 8 4 8 
Veal, - per ſtone = | 1 b-$-0 | $$: 5 0 3 s.:.q: 019 6 6-2 
Pork, - per ſtone - [3 8 4 8'4 o 4 84 O 5 4 O $5 © 


Head of Cattle, fold-each Day. 


Peaſts, about 1,600 1,900 2, 00 2,000 
pe: Hang a : a 105500 14, 000 13,500 n 
| ow * 
Prices of Tallow in London, 
Avguſt 31. Sept. 7. Sept. 11. Sept. 217. 

Per Cat. |- £63.01 th 61-4 858 4. „ . 4. %. d. * 
Town Tallow - $36 o 59 6 oof6to 0 o 620 630| ' 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 57 © 59 657 © 60 6 56% B50 6 59 8 620 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 55 o 56 o 58 056 0 58 0 59 0 oo 
Stuff - - - 38 52 038 0 5 38 0 51 0 38 0 52 0 
Graves - « %% oo] go 9s o oof go 0 
Good Dregs = - 690 9 0 3 oof 90 ool 30 9 ol 


* 


Average Price at Clare, St. James, and Whitechapel Markets, 


18. & [5 Git d. l Gt 5:4 
Per Srneof in. oy 6 Jg F 
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Average Prices of Wheat, 

By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER * 

From Auguſt 22 to Sept. 12 


INLAND COUNTIES, |! Aug- 22.|Aug. 29-1 Sept. 5.| Sept. T2. 
— . FS d. 1. 1 d. 3. 1. 4. 4. 
Middleſex - 120 4111 10] 98 7] $2 ©' 
Surry - ” = - 110 8102 ©! 87 4 80 8 | 
| Hertford « - - - 120 8118 3] gr 678 91 
Bedford — — . TY v2.2 4 Y7 : S\ We 8 5 6 
N HuntingCon - - = j| 103 61 93 3 72 6 75 2 | 
Northampton - — z 4 | 106 81 $8] 78 8 
Rutland - — 7130 0 100 ©f 72 of 74 © 
Leiceſter - - - [1128 010% 4| 95 3 8 5 
F Nottingham - - — 130 2112 102 2| 85 1 | 
: Derby + — — 1415 %%% 4 93 4| 8 © 
A Stafford = — — <1 016 nn -245- a6..07 
Salop - 7 - *1 122 7]111 10| 93 83 10 
0 Hetefora - "1:44 11. $3 7] 9- 01 @' $2 
Worceſter _ = 716124 0 106 10 78 1 68 7 
Warwick - - "11154 71125 4] 77 51 91 
Wilts - — - - |} 103 4102 8 96 4] $3 © 
_ Berks - = - =» || go S 63 © 3 7% 8 x 9 | 
| Oxford - — = |! 99 99 8| 81: $8] 7 2 
Bucks = - - 121 0103 4] 95 of 82 4 | 
Brecon + — — 22 4108 11] 96 1200 78 6 
Montgomery — — 24 9116 10] 100 10100 10 
Radnor — - - [| 132z 010% 9] 83 3| 79 7 
= MARITIME un, 7 
= Diſt, C Eſſex — 1 7122 6113 of 8x 6 67 4 | 
i 15 ” - ks " -n29- 0-7 287 343} [00 44-98 
Suſſex = — — 100 0 94 of 80 4] 75 w | 
( Suffolk a * 2 110 10105 11 89 10 72 by. 
— -.' 8 122 8428 6 89 7 68 814 
3 - Norfolk by * * 99 10 97 0 86 2 78 10 
Lincoln ” * 71135 11102 6 83 6 | 82 3 
+ York | » T 12 240-8 93 10 85 11 3 
Durham =- - 2 116 4 96 10 91 8 93 10 
5 Northumberland — 71110 37 2 93 of 81 7 
6 \ Cumberland - - * 11-2042 | 93 3] 93 207 $g $ 
Weſtmoreland » - 103 5112 of $85 5 81 0 
— - — 109 6 99 8911176 4 
Cheſter — - "||122 6] 97 4| 82 8| 6g 64 
Ons. 1 - - » || 1x3 10 100 7 on 9 63 4 | 
| envig " 4 123 10 | 124 © 0 
4 3 J Anglefea : , ine „ 
Carnarvon — * 180 61100 0 80 o 58 8 
Merioneth - - - (| 127 118 5116 5 | 93 21 
Cardigan - - 90 6| 95 o| 86 oj 79 » | 
Pembroke - - -|| 8: 3] 78 88818 1 
ct 9 } Carmarthen - — - || 83 4| 38 0 go 2 3 
Glamorgan - ” „10 8| 91 67 32 4 70 6 
Glouceſter - — - if 227. 7 1323 21 $0: $1.77 xy j 
10 < Somerſet - - - || 99 4102 f 95 5 86 214 
Monmouth - - - || 123 20 | 86 9103 11] 88 7 
Devon - - - || 108 7| 107 20 | 101 11] 93 7 
11 2 Cornwall - - -|| $6 6] 83 6 72 6] 6g 6 
Dorſet = - - - || z06 3|105 2| 93 6] 88 10 
' Hants +» - - || 100 61] 102 6] 93 51] 85 7 
— — 


AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES, 
Per Quarter 8 — 1113 7 {103 7] 89g 2 78 7] 
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Average Prices of Wheat from Aug. 22 to Sept. 12. 


| 22+ ] 29. | 5 16. f — 29. Go [+ 12. 
1 1% 1 d. Diftr. i e. .. d.. 4. 
x 1121 60104 10 76 o| 8 3 113 2 99 3] 88 10] 72 8 
2 12 4107 5 89 971 9 8 123 2/113 10104 1074 3 
3 99 9 97 o 86 278 10 9 | 85 1 88 1 33 7 23 10 
4 129 7102 2 88 4 80 17 10 [ c[104 1| 95 183 7 
& 1888 $inca- 51. 92-7188 gf. 19 98 9) 953 8| 87 2 80 5 
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LETTER XIX. 
ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


[coNTINUED FROM Ps 325] 


HE popular fermentation in 

Paris was riſing to the higheſt 
pitch. All the old manceuvres which 
had produced ſuch extraordinary ef- 
fect in the months of June and ſuly, 
were renewed in the gardens of the 
palais royal, and 1n the adjoining 
political coffee-houſes. The turbu— 
lent St. Huruge, (formerly an officer 
in the king's ſervice) but noted for 
the great ſhare which he had held in 
all the diſturbances of the .capital, 
propoſed to ſend a deputation to 
Verfaiiles, to inſiſt that the king, the 
dauphin, and the national afſembly, 
ſhould refide at Paris ; and ſent de- 
puties to the Hotel de Ville, to de- 
mand the approbation of the repre- 
{entatives aſſembled there to this mea- 
lure. The Hotel de Ville, under 
the influence of M. Bailly, the mayor, 
together with La Fayette, behaved 
with ſenſe and ſpirit upon this occa- 
lon; the former ſtrongly prohi- 
ited all tumultuous aſſemblies ; and 
La Fayette, by the affiſtance of his 
national guards, gave effect to the 
decree, by committing St. Huruge, 
Tinlot, and ſome of the moſt violent 
motion-makers and agitators to pri- 

Vol. III. No. 27. 


ſon. Thus was ſedition for a ſhort 
ſpace checked. 

The counts of Clermont Tonnere, 
Lally Tollendal, with Mounier, and 
other men of eminence, made heavy 
complaints in the national aſſembly 
of thoſe rebellious attempts againſt the 
freedom of the king, and of that 
body itſelf; as well as thoſe liſts of 
proſcription which were every where 
ſpread, including the names of all 
thoſe members who wiſhed well to the 
project of two chambers, or wha 
ſupported the royal negative; and of 
the anonymous letters which oo” 
daily received, threatening them wit 
deſtruction. 

Mirabeau, and ſome of his friends, 


ſaid they had received letters equally 


violent and threatening, for voting 
againſt tithes; and the firſt affected to 
treat with the greateſt contempt and 
ridicule the panic terrors to which 
certain cowardly members were 
liable. ,The afſembly, according to 
its eſtabliſhed cuſtom in all caſes re- 
lative to that people, paſſed over the 
inſults of the Pariſians, without 
ſhewing the ſmalleſt ſpirit, and 
thereby became liable to the necet- 
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ſary conſequence, of being expoſed to 
{ill greater inſults in future, 
For ſometime paſt, but particularly 
fince the late animoſities which had 
ariſen among the parties, ſtories of 
plots and conſpiracies had been moſt 
unaccountably ſpread through every 
part of the kingdom, and deeply at- 
fected the minds of the people. Some 
of theſe were charged directly upon 
the court, among which the intended 
eſcape of the king and the royal fa- 
mily from Verſailles to Metz, formed 
the principal figure. Others were 
charged upon the ariſtocratic party, 
who were ſuppoſed to intend the re- 
ſtoration of the king to his former 
power, merely to render him an in- 
ſtrument for the attainment of their 
own ends, and for further ſecuring 
what they attained. How far theſe 
plots were real or pretended, it is im- 
poſſible at preſent to decide. There 
certainly never was a period or a 
country in which fabrications of this 
fort, however falfe, and however 
palpably inconliſtent and abſurd, 
would have been received with greater 
avidity, or credited with leſs enquiry, 
than France at this time. It is like- 
wile to be remembered, that ideas of 
plots were at this time highly ne- 
ceſſary to the prevailing party; and 
we have feen, that they poſſeſſed 
means, which have not often been 
equalled, of making ſuch impreſ- 
ſion on the public mind as they 
deemed neceſſary. 

On the other hand, it would be 
ide to ſuppoſe, that the multitude of 
men, Wave ſituation and condition 
in life had been ſo ſuddenly and to- 
tally chang, muſt not be much 
diſcontented, and that they would 
not readily embrace any well-founded 
ſcheme. tor the recovery of what 
they had loſt ; ſo that we may take it 
for granted, that there would have 
been an abundance of plotters, if 
there had been any ſeafible plot 
formed. But the total deſect of evi- 
dence to prove the exiltence of any, 
at a time when the diſcovery was o 
eagerly fought, and fo much de- 


pended on the proof, ſtrongly indi- 
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cate that theſe reports and alarms 
were mere political fabrications, cal. 
culated to anſwer certain purpoſes, 
and to produce certain obvious ef. 
fects. Indeed the ſtate of public af. 


fairs, the temper that prevailed 
throughout the country, and the 
arms in the hands of the peaſantry, 
all concurred in rendering it impol. 
ſible for the ariſtocrates to form any 
rational and well-founded ſcheme, 
for the preſent recovery of their af. 
fairs. It is not to be doubted but 
that they were guilty of great in. 
diſcretions; and that in their cups, 
through their- habitual looſeneſs of 
ſpeech, and natural turn for boaſting, 
they ſaid many things which they 
never thought of when ſober. This 
was in character, and to be expected. 
The reports, however, produced 
the ſame effect in one reſpect, as if 
the plots had been real, by exciting a 
great and general ferment through 
the nation. It was not to be ex- 
ected that the Pariſians, ever credu · 
— and ever ſuſpicious, ſhould be 
the laſt that were thus affected. Every 
thing began to bear a moſt dangerous 
appearance in that city, and all who 
had witnefied their late violences, 
had every thing now to apprehend; 
a ſecond explotion like that of the 
Baſtile ſeemed already in view. The 
king's weto was, however, the pre- 
ſent oſtenſible cauſe of tumult. Ii 
that was allowed, the clergy and 
nobles, they cried, will renew all 
their power; —“ We mult att, and 
„ inſtantly too, elſe, in three days 
„ France will be enflaved.” In the 
height of this ferment, two violent 
reſolutions, which were tranſmitted 
from the towns of Rennes aud Dinant, 
roduced a fimilar effect to what a 
arge quantity of oil poured upon 4 
fire alzeady raging might have done. 
In this ſtate of things the king. 
ever diſpoſed to accommodate and 
conciliate, in the hope of reſtoring 
quiet, and if poſſible of eſtabliſhing 
good temper, determined to ſoiten 
matters with reſpect to the welo; \ 
conceſſion which came the better 
trom him, as the aſſembly were 0 
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volved in a ſort of a dilemma from 
their own paſt declaration, that his 
ſanction was neceſſary to the paſting 
of laws, ſo that they could not with 
any propriety proceed to thoſe ex- 
tremities on the ſubject, which the 
moſt violent of the republican party 
wiſhed. Neckar was accordingly 
diſpatched to the aſſembly with a 
memoire, propoling a ve which 
ſhould only have the power of fuf- 
pending laws during one or two legiſ- 
latures, This was received with 
evident ſatisfaction, excepting by 
ſome of the moſt violent of thoſe 
who ſupported (not the king, but) 
the ſovereignty, who would not 
admit any modification of the wes, 
and inſiſted that he had been ill- ad- 
viſed by his miniſters in propoſing 
the conceſſion. They being, how- 
ever, over ruled, it was at length 
agreed, that the king ſhould have the 
power to ſuſpend a Jaw during two 
legiſlatures ; but, that if the third af. 
ſembly perſiſted in it, he ſhould then 
be obliged to give his ſanction. 
It was a curious circumſtance in 
Mirabeau's conduct, that while he 
ſupported the royal vete with the 
utmoſt vehemence of his character, 
and that one of the beſt ſpeeches he 
ever made was upon that ground, 
his emiſſaries in Paris were inſtructed 
to perſuade the people that he oppoſed 
it with all his might; and to ſupport 
the deluſion, he took care to quit the 
aſſembly juſt before the diviſion, that 
his vote might not appear as a 
record againſt it. f 
Another bufinefs of not leſs im- 
portance underwent at the ſame time 
2 courſe of long and great diſcuſſion. 
This was, „ whether the national 
« affembly ſhould be compoled of 
“one or two chambers ? The 
committee of conſtitution had al- 
ready given their opinion upon this 
ſubject, by recommending 2 ſenate 
and a houſe of repreſentatives, each 
of which ſhould poſſeſs a negative 
upon the proceedings of the other. 
This, or ai like it, bearing 
lome reſemblance to the Britiſh con- 
itution, was, as we have formerly 
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ſeen, the favourite ſcheme with 
Lally, Clermont, and the other 
leaders of the moderate party, who, 
equally zealous with the republicans, 
tor the eſtabliſhment of a free govern- 
ment, contidered a limited monarchy, 
with a conſtitution ſo formed as that 
the principal parts ſhould operate as 
mutual and perpetual checks upon 
each other, as affording the faireſt 
proſpect for the attainment and per- 
manence of that object. 


It may be eafily underſtood, that 
the party who now held all power ex- 
cluſively in their own hands, and 
ruled the nation as they willed, with= 
out any reſponſibility upon their con- 
duct, were little diſpoſed to ſubmit to 
the lay ing of any checks or reſtraints 
upon their proceedings, It would 
have been as if the long parliament in 
England, after aboliſhing the houſe of 
lords, had then appoimed another 
body to be its ſubſtitute in controlling 
their own arts. It is ſaid, and the 
fact is affirmed to be now publicly 
known, that the influence, public 
opinion, and patriotic diſintereſted 
character of the leaders of the mode- 
rate party, having rendered their ſanc- 
tion and countenance highly neceſſary 
in many of the late arrangements, 
they had been artfully amuſed and led 


along with an idea that their ſavourite 


ſcheme of two chambers and of mu- 
tual checks was fo rational and neceſ- 
ſary a meafure, that in ſettling the 
conſtitution it muſt be generally 
agreed to. 

It is not to be forgotten, that the 
minds of the people had been already 
poiſoned in an extreme degree upon 
the ſubject of the three chambers, 
which they were'taught to conſider 
as the great land marks of deſpotiſm, 
and as utterly incompatible with ever 
ſcheme of reform, and every princi- 
ple and hope of liberty. This pre- 
judice was eafily directed againſt an 
plurality of chambers; againſt two, 
as well as againſt any greater number. 
It was like the cry of“ A mad dog!“ 
The people accordingly took a moſt 
decided part in the buſineſs; eſpeci- 
ally thoſe in the galleries, and the 
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Pariſians. They muſt be ſceptical 
indeed who are in any great doubt, 
whether preſent means were wanting to 
excite this fermentation, Even in 
the aſſembly, every power diſtinct 
from that of the repreſentatives of the 
people at large was branded with the 
name of ariſtocracy z and ſenates were 
rendered odious by being indiſcrimi- 
nately compared to that of Venice. 
A ſchiſm likewiſe aroſe, as uſual, 
among thoſe parties, who were bound 
by every principle of reaſon and po- 
licy to have ated with one accord ; 
moſt of the nobility and clergy voting 
againſt the meaſure, becauſe they 
thought it would entirely preclude the 
renewal at any future time, of their 
old favourite ſyſtem of fitting in three 
orders. The very reaſon, if it had 
been valid, why the friends of the 
new conſtitution ſhould have ſupported 
the meaſure. 

Under all theſe circumſtances, 
within and without, the queſtion of 
one or two chambers was finally put 
to the vote, when only eighty-nine 
members voted for two chambers, 
againſt a majority of above nine hun- 
dred. Although it is evident that 
the meaſure mult have been rejected 
without any external violence, yet it 
is not incurious to ſee the freedom of 
ſuffrage which prevailed in this new 
temple of liberty. Of this, excluſive 
of liſts of proſcription and incendiary 
letters, we have two ſpecific inſtances : 
The firſt is from Lally Tolendal, who 
aſſerts, that ſeveral members of the 
popular ſide {aid to him individually, 
4 Would you have me expoſe my 
«© wife and children to be murthered 
„ by the mob?“ — The ſecond is 
from Mounier, who declares, that 
different members came to him to beg 
certificates that they thad not given 
unpopular votes, as they had heard 
their country ſeats were to be burnt. 

The aſſembly likewiſe decreed, 
that the legiſlative body ſhould be 
renewed every two years by elections, 
and that this biennial period ſhould 
be denominated a legiſlature. This 
meaſure of limiting the term of each 


.convengien to two years, was founded 


on the prejudices derived from that 
numerous body of Engliſh writers, 
who conſtantly repreſent our ſepten. 
nial parliaments as fraught with the 
greateſt dangers to the ſtate, and az 
actually productive of all our public 
evils. The effects produced by the 
adoption of this guarded meaſute in 
France, will appear in its time, 

It was about this time, that the af. 
ſembly received a letter, written di. 
realy in the king's name, in which, 


after approving of the general ſpiri: 


of their determinations, he, however; 
declared, that there were a few arii. 
cles to which he could give only a 
conditional aſſent ; promiſing, how. 
ever, to modify or renounce his own 
Opinions, if convinced by the obſer. 
vations of the national aſſembly. He 
then remarked on the hardſhip of 
aboliſhing, without any compenſation 
to the landlord, thoſe rents, wuich 
had once, indeed, been paid as a 
compenſation for perſonal ſervitude, 
but which, having been ſettled be. 
tween the lords and their vaſlals ages 
ago, had fince frequently changed 
hands, had been exchanged, or 
bought and ſold for a valuable con- 
ſideration, without the purchaſers b- 
ſerving or thinking of the odious ori- 
gin of their titles. 

The king then took notice in his 
letter of the danger of offending, and 
and the impropriety of offering wrong 
and injury to ſeveral of the German 
princes, who held great feudil 
peſſeſſions in Alſace, and ſome of the 
neighbouring territories, which were 
guaranteed to them by the mot 
ſolemn treaties; but whoſe eſtates 
and property were all indiſcrimi. 
nately involved in the general eff. 
of the decree for the reform of tit 
feudal ſyſtem. He concluded by ob- 
ſerving the various difficulties whict 
would attend the unconditional abel 
tion of tythes, without making an bo- 
nourable proviſion for the clergy, 2nd 
laying the burden of their ſubſiſtence 
equally upon all claſſes of the citizens. 

The letter” was ill received, and 
occaſioned much general diſcontent; 
not on account of its matter, ubich, 

whethe 


whether agreed to or not, none could 
pretend to be unreaſonable, but on 
account of the interference of the ex- 
ecutive power in attempting to in- 
fluence the legiſlature, by entering 
into a diſcuſſion of laws whieb it was 
only called upon to give a ſanction to; 
or, in this inſtance, 2s being parts of 
the new conltitution, merely to ac- 
cept. The coniequence may be ea- 
fily judged. The king was obliged to 
give his ſanction ſimply, without ob- 
ſervation or comment; and the prin- 
ciple was eltabliſhed or avowed, that 
ſo far from {uſpending, he could not 
even offer his advice upon, much leſs 
criticiſe the meaſures of the preſent le- 
giſlature. The aſſembly, however, 
paid ſo much attention to him as to 
ſend word, that 1n the future diſcuſſion 
or carrying into act the principles to 
which he objected, they would con- 
ſider, and pay a proper regard to the 
opinjons he had given. 

In the mean time, things were 
tending faſt ro an unexampled criſis, 
which was to produce a new and ex- 
traordinary face of affairs. The vio- 
lent republicans, both within and 
without the aſſembly, had it long in 
contemplation, and were now deter- 
mined, that by ſome means or other, 
the refidence both of the court and of 
the national - ſſembly ſhoul be tranſ- 
ferred from Veraiiles to Paris. This 
delipn being known, the court, and 
particularly the queen, were ſtruck 
with horror at the idea of being com- 
pelled to reſile among fo tumultuous 
a people, who from their bloody acts 
of cruelty had already been ſtigmatized 
in the public prints by the name of 
the cannibals of Paris. At the ſame 
time, that the nobility might have no 
doubt remaining as to their impend- 
ing and abſolute ruin, they were re- 
galed in every coffee-houſe with wri - 
tings, in which the ſtrongeſt hopes 
were expreſſed, that in a very ſhort 
ume, the term nobility' would for 
ever be baniſhed from the French 
language. Uader theſe circumſtances 
on both fides, it is not to be doubted 
(although the fact has in no degree 
been proved) that the queen liſtened 
eagerly to any propoſal for removing 
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the court to ſome reaſonable diltance, 
which might prevent that, to her, 
moit dreadful of all events, the bein 
committed to the jealous and dan» 
gerous cultody of the frantic, uncon- 
trolled, and ever fuſpicious Pariſians; 
nor will it be doubted, on the other 
hand, their character conſidered, that 
many raſh and imprudent things were 
ſaid or propoſed by the diſcontented 
nobles, 

As correlative to this ſtate of things, 
the molt atrocious accuſations, which 
the bittereit rancour could imagine, 
were unſparingly laid by each party 
againſt the other, The nobles and 
clergy were every day charged with 
new conipiracies againſt the revolu- 
tion; and each garniſhed with its 
peculiar Circumſtances of alarm or 
of horror. It was ſeriouſly and con- 
kdently aſſerted, as if the writer had. 
himſelf ſeen it, that a ſubſcription 
was ſecretly opened for the murder of 
all gocd citizens; and that prieſts and 
nobles were the ſubſcribers to - this 
bloody inſtrument of proſcription. It 
was further ſaid, thar it was reſolved 
once more to invelt Paris and Ver- 
ſailles with an army, to diſſolve, ſword 
in hand, the national aſſembly, and 
to kindle in every part of the empire 
the flames of civil war. On the other 
ſide a charge was openly laid, by 
men of eminence, who did not ſhrink 
trom ſupporting it, that the violent re- 
publicans were reſolved, at the hazard 
of murder and civil war, to compel 
the king and the national aſſembly to 
re ſide within the walls of Paris, and 
thus render both, and through them 
the whole nation, ſubſervient to the 
influence, and inſtruments to the cape 
rice of that turbulent capital, 

The rebellious French guards, 
who had deſerted and fought againſt 
their ſovereign, and who were now 
in the actual pay of the city of Paris, 
under the denomination of center 
companies, were ſeized, (unleſs it 
proceeded from ſome hidden cauſe) 
with a moſt unaccountable fit of ambi- 
tion, to have again the honour of at- 
tending and guarding the king's per- 
ſon, which they claimed as an un- 
doubted right, and even talked of 


marching 


marching to Verſailles to enfore the 
claim. St. Huruge, who was now at 
liberty, was the chief inſtigator and 
caballer in this maiter, It will be 
eaſily judged that, excluſive of the 
apparent danger of entruſting the 
king's perſon in ſuch hands, nothing 
could be more perſonally odious or 
mortifying to him, than to be com- 
pelled to endure the fight and attend- 
2nce of men, who had already fo 
thamefully trampled upon their oaths, 
and violated all the bonds of military 
fabordination, duty as ſoldiers, and 
toyalty as ſubjeRs, 

The only protection the king could 
rely on in cale of any ſudden incurſion 
from Paris, or of any ſudden attack 
from the rabble of Verſailles (who 
were only ſecond to their brethren in 
the capital in all acts of violence and 
cruelty) reſted in his gardes des corps. 
a regiment formed on the ſame prin- 
Eiples with our ancient Engliſh lite 
guards, being compoſed entirely of 
gentlemen z upon which account, 
they were at this time peculiarly de- 


tefted by the people. Re was like» 
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wiſe attended by the national puargy 
of Verſailles, who had placed them. 
ſelves for that purpoſe under the com. 
mand of D'Eſtaing; but their prin. 
ciples were known to be too deeply 
infected by thoſe of the community tg 
which they belonged, to warrant the 
ſmalleſt confidence being placed in 
their protection. It appears that let. 
ters from La Fayette to D*Eflaing in. 
dicate of ſome approaching or appre. 
hended danger, had been communi. 
cated by the latter to the municipal 
committee of Verſailles, who were 
accordingly perſuaded to demand an 
additional regiment, in order to pro. 
tect the town from any ſudden vio. 
lence, The compliance with this re- 
queſt, which was not obtained without 
difficulty, and the conſequent ſending 
for the regiment of Flanders to per. 
form that duty, were the common, 
and, in all other caſes, indifferent and 
innocent circumſtances, which, under 


the fatality of the preſent times, 


opened the way to all the horrid mil. 
chiefs which ſo fpeedily enſued. 


SSS 


| DEAR SIR, 
He read the paper of Mr. 

Ruggles concerning the Police 
and Situation of the Poor, I met with 
ſome opinions, which, as far as I can 
judge, ſeem to be not well founded, 
and to be hurtful to the intereſts 
both of the labourer and farmer, and 
every citizen of ſociety in general, I 
wiſh that an exact and complete dif- 
cuſſion of thoſe ſentiments, which may 
de of a very ſerious conſequence, 
were undertaken by fome of your 
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ON THE PRICE OF LABOUR, &. 


IN ARKSWER TO Mr. RUGGLES's PAPER ON THE POLICE 
AND SITUATION OF THE POOR. 


IN ALETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANNALS OF AGRICULTURE. 


By Signor Pauls Balſamo, Profeſſor of Agriculture in the 
Univerſity of Palermo. 


ableſt readers; and as I believe ſuci 
a taſk to be above my abilities, I ſend 
you a few obſervations only upon 
them, of which you may make what 
vie you pleaſe, 

Mr. Ruggles complains very much 
at the chaſm (as he calls it) that at 
preſent exilts in England between the 
different orders of the flate, by which, 
while the farmer, artizan, and tradet- 
man may by opulence riſe in ſociety 
to the higheſt conſequence, even to 


that of a legi7ator, thoſe alone who 
ate 
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are born to hard labour, for want of 
roper means, cannot emerge from 
their low condition.“ He, at the ſame 
time, condemns ſuch a chaſm, ſuch 
deficiency of means, as a principle 
inherent to deſpotic government, 
claſhing with the rights and freedom 
of the Britiſh nation ; from which we 
have all the reaſon to believe, that, 
in his opinion, the poor labourer has 
a right to claim from the government 
ſuch extraordinary aſſiſtance as may 
enable him to better his condition; 
and that it is a duty of government to 
grant it, and protect it with all its 
wer and public authority, 

To demonſtrate the impropriety of 
this aſſertion, we are to reflect that 
the power or public force of the go- 
vernment being that of all the citi- 
zens, united together into one body 
for their hapbineſs ſake, cannot be 
lawfully exerciſed againſ any of them, 
but for defending and ſecuring to in- 
dividuals of the ſociety thoſe rights 
which man could in the ftate of nature 
exerciſe ; and as man in that ftate 
could not lawfully, by his force, 
oblige another to aſſiſt him in the im- 
provement of his natural condition, 
ſo the government cannot lawfully 
oblige any citizen to help another in 
the improvement of his ſocial con- 
dition, 

The reaſon why man, 1n the ſtate 
of nature, has not ſuch a right, is 
this, and a very obvious one, becauſe 
man in this poſition cannot lawfully 
make uſe of his natural force, but for 
the defence and protedtion of thoſe 
birth-rights which ariſe from the fun- 
damental negative principle, —quod 
tibi non vis, alteri ne feceris; rom 
which by no means ſprings the right 
of claiming the aſſiſtance of other 
individuals of the human ſpecies tor 
the purpoſe of bettering his natural 
fituation, 

It may be ſaid, that ſuch an aſſiſt- 
ance contributes to the public bappi- 
neſs, to obtain which, every member 
of the community mutt do what is in 
us power; and that the government 
is obliged to interpoſe its authority in 
force of the ſocial compact. In anſwer 
See Kentiſh Regiſter for July, p. 249+ 


to this I ſay, that the hypotheſis is 
groundleſs ; becauſe I look upon any 
ſcheme which hinders the natural 
courſe of things in ſociety, as utterly 
dangerous to it as any other of-the 
worſt kind. This propoſition is fully 
proved to be true by conſtant expe- 
rience, it being impoſſible to produce 
an inſtaace in which the government 
has not done miſchiet inſtead ot good 
to the community, ſo many times as 
under the colour of public utility it 
attempted to flop or diſturb the natu- 
ral order of things. Is not this the 
caſe in Eaglagd in regard to the 
poor's rates? Phe evil of them is ſo 
great, that government would have 
done a hundred times better if it had 
not interfered at all; and we, for the 
ſame reaion, are to look for a greater 
evil, inſtead of any public good, if 
the government ſhould attempt to re- 
lieve the poor labourers not only from 
want and miſery, but from their low 
ſtation among the other claſſes of 
ſociety. 

Mr. Ruggles may ſay, that the 
chaſm alluded to is that which re- 
moves not the obſtacles that the la- 
bourer meets with in the way for im- 
proving his uncomfortable condition. 
Very well: but coming now to the 
queſtion of fact (which is the capital 
object of this gentleman's ingenicus 
inquiries into the above-ſaid publica- 
tion,) I aſk him what are the obſta- 
cles to the improvements of the condi- 
tion of the poor labourer, at preſent 
neglected by the Engliſh government, 
and which did not exiſt before the re- 
formation of religion took place ia 
this kingdom. 

By ſuch obſtacles we cannot under- 
ſtand here bad laws relating to the 
exportation of the products of the 
earth or the like, becauſe they hinder 
the zmprovement of the condition not 
only of the labourer, but of every ci- 
tizen of whatever rank and deno- 
mination. He takes no notice at all 
of them in his paper under our confi. 
deration. What are, therefore, the 
obſtacles alluded to, which is the 
gulph that none, or ſcarce any, can 
paſs? Very ſtrange indeed ! He 
points out the two tollowipg, which 

are 


are fo far from being real obſtacles to 
the projperity of the labourer, that 
he, and every good citizen ſhould 
tremble to fee them removed : one of 
them is the preſent ſyſtem of not ſane- 
tioning by ſtatute laws the price of 
labour; the other is the conſolidation 
of ſmall farms. To begin from the 
firſt, I think, above all, that ſanc- 
tioning the labourers wages by law is 
contrary to the rules of equity and 
juſtice, becauſe the work is to be con- 
ſidered as a part of the labourers pro- 
perty, which he exchanges with the 
matter's goods; in like manner, I 
give up to one my corn for to have in 
return from him flax or hemp. And 
as it is quite contrary to the ſacred 
right of property, and conlequently 
to juſtice, to tie with laws and regula- 
tions, men in the way of exchanging 
mutually ſuch things, over which they 
have an abſolute dominion, ſo it is 
repugnant to juſtice to reſtrain the ci- 
tizens from giving or receiving what 
wages are freely agreed co between 
the two intereſted parties, the maſter 
and the labourer, Public utility for 
juſtify jag ſuch an unlawful attempt in 
the government would be a very 
wreiched argument, becauſe, as has 
been obſerved, the community cannot 
expect but miſchief from every enter- 
prize tending to alter the natural 
courſe of thiags, which muſt be left 
ro themſelves, But to depart from 
metaphyſical thoughts, it is very 
plain, that to regulate, in an equi- 
table manner, the wages of the la- 
bourer is a ſcheme which never can 
de realized; it is an idea very well 
worthv a place in Plato's republic, in- 
capable of having a real exiſtence be- 
vond the politician's cloſet. The 
Magiſtrate, to regulate equitably ſuch 
buſineſs, muſt fairly calculate the 
ſtrength and induſtry of the ſeveral 
labourers, the different forts of work, 
the very ucvertain profit that will ariſe 
to the maſter from that work, the 
circumſtances of ſeaſon, place, &c. 
where it 1s done, the various demands 
for hands from the other branches of 
induſtry, and fo forth, which are fo 
irrepular, aud ſubject to fo many ex- 
ceptions and variations, that he cer- 
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tainly wou'd be at a loſs in attempting 

to calculate them, even if he were 

your divine Newton, the greateſt cal. 

culator hitherto known. 

Maris, et terræ, nom2roque Carentis areræ 
Men ſor. 

Sanctioning the wages, moreover, 
hurts a great deal the poor labourers, 
becauſe it leſſens their employment, 
the animating foul of that claſs of the 
community, in many inſtanccs, of 
which to mention one will be fuffici. 
ent: Suppoſe that a farmer, willing 
to make improvements in his land, tg 
do ſuch a buſineſs in the cheapeſt way, 
ſhould catch an opportunity, in which 
ſome labourers are out of employment, 
1n order they may be contented with 
lefſer wages If this bargain were 
prohibited by law, then moſt likely 
the improvements would not be car. 
ried on, the labourers would loſe em. 
plovment, and be conſiderably hurt 
tor the reaſon, chat it is always much 
better 10 get ſomething than nothing, 
Starving the labourer, or ſhorteniig 
his revenue, a way to open him the 
door to riches and authority? Laſtly, 
the regulation of wages mult carry 
with it that of the commodities, in 
order that a fair proportion may exiſt 
between the labourer's wages and ex- 
penditurez the ill conſequences of 
which are eaſier to be felt than de- 
ſcribed. Render the price of commo- 
dities ſubſervient to the will of an 1g- 
norant, or intereſted magiſtrate ! this 
would be to open the door to unavoid- 
able monopolies; to make the price 
of the neceſſaries of life always fluc— 
tuating, a matter of fatal contequence 
to the poor people; and it would 
wound mortally the landed-interett, 
on which depends the proſperity of the 
proprietor, the farmer, and the la- 
bourer in particular, becauſe if ve 
ſtop improvements upon land, the h. 
bourer muſt be reduced to poverty ant 
miſery, for want of employment. In 
Tuſcany, ſome years fince, a perfect 
liberty was granted by the govern 
ment ſor ſelling commodi:1es of ever) 
kind, at whatſoever price they pleaſed, 
and the good effects of this wiſe rege 
lation were ſo conſpicuous, that at is 
day all the common people ſhew wy 


the bigheſt ſatisfaction, as I can 
witneſs. 

But Mr. Ruggles ſays, that before 
the Reformation, the price of labour 
was frequently regulated by the le- 
iſlature, in order that the propor- 
tion between the neceſſaries of life 
and the wages, might be preſerved 
independent of the capriciouſneſs, or 
ſelfiſh will of an intereſted maſter 
to this I reply, that this is an ideal 
caſe, for the labourer in his wages 
cannot be impoſed upon, while ke 
enjoys liberty in the agreement, as 
well as the maſter. The labourer 
will not work, when by it he cannot 
get the proper means of his ſupport ; 
and as the maſter cannot carry on his 
buſineſs without labourers, ſo it is 
evident, that if the maſter has a mind 
to do buſineſs, he muſt give to the 
labourer proportionable wages for 
his maintenance, in order that he 
may have people to work for him : 
of this I can give a remarkable 
inſtance: the price of proviſions 
has lately increaſed in Sicily, and as 
ſoon as ſuch a dearneſs was felt by 
the labourers, they unanimouſly 
raiſed their wages in proportion, and 


without the intercourſe of the go- 


vernment they were granted by the 
maſters, Let me further obſerve, 
that the labourer can more eaſily be 
impoſed upon when the wages are 
regulated by law, than by way of 
free agreement; becauſe in the 
former caſe the cauſe of the labour- 
ers depends upon the will of one or 


| few men, who have a ſhare in the 


legiſlation, and who are ſeldom nei- 


| ther the beſt judges, or friends of the 


poor's intereſts. In the latter it de- 


pends on the will of thouſands, even 


millions of maſters, whoſe unanimous 
conſent is neceflary to keep very low 
the labourers wages, for the reaſon 
that while a labourer can get better 
wages from another maſter, he will 
not be ſo kind as to ſerve one who pays 
him not fo well for the ſame work. 
This being true, let me aſk now 
Mr. Ruggles, which is moſt pro- 
bable, the labourers to be impoſed 
on by few, or millions of people? 
Methinks his intereſts are more ſafe 
Vol. III. No. 27. 
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under the controul of millions of his 
neighbours, than under that of a few 
in the ſame proportion, as it is more 
ealy to corrupt a few men, than a 
much greater number of them, 

To lay, in anſwer to this, that the 
maſters, and not the magiſtrate, 
have an intereſt for impoſing upon 
the labourer, is no anſwer at all, be- 
cauſe, firſt it is above all doubt, that 
the magiſtrate may have private in- 
tereſt for impoſing upon the la- 
bourer, ſince no kingdom can boaſt 
an adminiſtration of public affairs, 
carried.on without corruption, and 
a government free from this evil, is 
like the hypotheſis of a circle, ma- 
thematically round. In the {ſecond 
place, while the maſter has an intereſt 
to impoſe upon the labourers, at the 
ſame time he has an intereſt to give 
them fair wages, fince without juſt 
wages he loſes his character among 
the neighbours, he cannot have good 
or induſtrious labourers, and per- 
haps none at all. The fact is, that 
we dread the human paſſions more 
than they deſerve; a miſtake that is 
owing to our taking notice only of 
thoſe which have a bad tendency; 
and overlook thoſe which are bene- 
ficial to mankind. Keep, I would 
ſay to the legiſlator, the human paſ- 
ſions from breaking into the ſacred 
ground of liberty and property, but 
trouble not yourſelf more about 
them, leave them to themſelves; they 
being left without controul, will ke 
among themſelves the natural equi- 
librium, which renders them not 
only harmleſs, but uſeful to the reſt 
of bociet When you attempt to re- 
gulate what are called bad paſſions, 
you break that equilibrium they have 
with the other; their force and vio- 
lence, like that of a confined fire, 
will more and more increaſe ; no- 
thing then can moderate or ſto 
them, as they become of the moſt 
pernicious nature. | 

I am aware that Mr. Ruggles will 
appeal to the fact laid down by him, 


in ſeveral paſſages of his publication, 
viz. that before the reformation the 
labourers wages bore uniformly a 
proportion to the neceſſaries of life; 
D d and 


and that they now are leſs in pro- 
portion to them; a fact that ſeems 
to overthrow all my arguments, as 
roving that ſuch a proportion ex- 
iſted only when the wages were re- 
ulated by law, from whence it may 
4 inferred, that it cannot exiſt when 
left without controul. But ſtrong as 
it may ſeem, I think that no conclu- 
ſion can be drawn from it againſt 
my aſſertion, and if I am miſtaken or 
not in this expectation, may be 
judged from the following obſerva- 
tions upon it. 
Firſt, There is ſuch a difficulty 
in aſcertaining the real price of the 
commodities and labour, at that 
remote period, that we ſcarcely can 
draw but mere conjectures from the 
antient monuments about that matter; 
a difficulty that will appear very 
clearly from conſidering the con- 
tinual variations of the value of coin, 
before and after that zera ; the impoſ- 
ſibility of knowing exactly the rela- 
tive value of money, in the two com- 
pared periods, in particular after the 
diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies; the 
imperfect accounts we have from hiſ- 
tory, relating to the quality of work 
and commodities, in thoſe times, 
and of all the circumſtances con- 
nected with them; the knowledge of 
all which things is neceſſary to make 
a fair compariſon between the price 
of commodities and labour, before 
and after the reformation, 
Secondly, If ſuch monuments 
ſhould be thought worthy of any 
credit, the proportion which now 
wages bear to the price of wheat is 
the ſame, or rather more advanta- 
vous to the labourer, than 1t was 
before the Reformation. In 1444, 
when the wages of a common ſer— 
vant in huſbandry were 18s. a year, 
wheat was (Combrune table of price) 
at qs. per quarter, and as it had been 
before at 6s. 8d. per quarter, taking 
a medium, we can eſtimate a quarter 
of wheat about that time as worth 
about 7s. 4d. The wages of ſuch a 
ſervant now are no leſs than 71. a 
year, and the wheat, on a medium, 


is at 48s, per quarter; from whence 
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it appears, that the price of laboue 
now bears rather a more advant:. 
geous proportion to the price of 
wheat, which is the capital article 
of the ſupport of poor labourers, 
than it did in the period anterior to 
that of the Reformation. 

Thirdly, If I ſhould be of Mr. 
Ruggles' opinion, that the wages then 
bore a more advantageous proportion 
to the neceſſaries of life than at this 
time, can any conſequence be drawn 
in favour of the ſyſtem of ſanction— 
ing by ſtatute laws the price of la- 
bour ? By no means. Mr. Ruggles, 
to ſupport his opinion, ſhould prove, 
that ſuch an height of wages at that 
age was owing not to particular cir. 
cumſtances of it, but to the wiſe re. 
gulation of government, which made 
them proportionable to the price 0j 
commodities. 

The notorious fact is, that very 


few, if any, labourers in Europe live . 


now ſo well as they live in England; 
and if they did fo before the Ke. 
formation, 1t is quite unknown: nav 
we have ſome reaſon to think that 
was not then the caſe, from the an- 
thority of your beſt politictans aud 
hiſtorians. 

“ The wages of labourers were re- 
„ gulated by law” (tavs Mr. Hume, 
ſpeaking of thoſe times, Hiſtory 6 
England, p. 402); „and 1t is evi- 
« dent, that theſe matters ought =!- 
« ways to be left free, and intrulied 
& to the common courſe of buſinet 
& and commerce: a ſentence whi: | 
would not have been found in tus 
work of a writer of diſtinguiſhed 
merit and abilities in theſe matters, 
if really ſuch a ſcheme, when e:c- 
cuted, had been beneficial to the 
community. 

For the conſolidation of ſmall 
farms, I need not fay much about 
this point, as it has been demon- 
ſtrated, that a ſpirited huſbandry 
never is met with in ſmall but in 
large farms : the conſolidation there- 
fore of ſmall farms carries with it 
improvements upon the land, and, 
of courſe, creates greater and better 
employment for the labourer Which 

is 
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is the only real and effectual way 
of bettering his condition. Why, 
therefore, are we to dread the conſo- 
lidation of ſmall farms, ſince by 
themſelves they ſtop the improve- 
ments upon the land, and conſe- 
quent'y horten the revenues of the 
labourer ? I wonder, therefore, very 
much at the complaints laid down by 
Mr. Ruggles in a former publication 
of the Annals of Agriculture. 
(No. 69, p. 261,) of the bad con- 
ſequences to population and induſtry, 
which ariſe from the conſolidation 
of ſmall farms, ſince more induſtry 
is always to be obſerved in great than 
in ſmall farms, and the former fur- 
niſhing more employment to the 
people than the latter, are more be- 
neficial to population. 

From this we may infer, with how 
little reaſon he calls the conſolida— 
tion of (ſmall farms a meaſure which 
ſtrikes at the root of every ſtimulus 


to agricultural induſtry among the 


© . 
poor, by excluding all proſpect of 
uling the plough and fickle for them- 
ſelves. 
the not giving encouragement to a ſet 
of people in thoſe things for which 
they have not the proper qualifica- 
tions is not illiberal. 1 think, on the 
contrary, that to grant fuch an en- 
couragement is rather hurtful to the 
labourers and ſociety; becauſe, tor 
the intereſts of both, a ſet of com- 
fortably well-living labourers is more 
eligible than that of wretched and 
poor farmers. In Sicily the labour- 
ers, for the greateſt part, are, or 
may be when they chuſe, farmers, 
or rather proprietors, by the way of 
what is called in jure comuni emphi- 
teuſis, What is the conſequence of 
it? A very bad one. Such petty 
jarmers are the worſt of farmers; 
and yet they do not pay taxes of any 
lort upon the land, very little or no 
tithe ; notwithſtanding which, far 
from growing rich, they are miſe- 
rable and bankrupts, being often in- 
capable of paying their very mode- 
rate rent, This cannot be aſcribed 
to particular circumſtances of the 
place, ſince in the very ſame kiug- 
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In reply to this I ſay, that 


171 
dom the large farmers, if they do 
not grow 1 as they ought to be, 
at leaſt in the common way, they not 
only do not become bankrupts, but 
get ſome profit from their buſineſs ; 
the caſe cannot be otherwiſe, from 
the following circumſtance of a pett 

farmer in Sicily, which I can tele 
tity. For want of a proper ſtock, 
he keeps little cattle, or hardly any 


at all, therefore there is no manure, 


the father of fertility, as Columella 
calls it. Without cattle the graſſes 
are good for nothing, and conſe- 
quently barren fallows, and no good 
courſe of crops; all miſerable huſ- 
bandry. Again, for want of a pro- 
per ſtock, no good 1mplements in 
huthandrv, ſo that the land cannot 
be cultivated in the moſt profitable 
manner, and all the profit is abſorbed 
by the enormous expenſes that muſt 
attend an huſbandry, carried on 
without proper rural inſtruments : 
for theſe reaſons, and others that 1 
omit, to be ſhort, they are ſuch 
wretched farmers as England would 
wiſh not to have, not only becauſe 
they are not beneficial to the com- 
munity, but becauſe they are far in- 
{crior in wealth to thoſe Jabourers 
whom Mr. Ruggles would make lit- 
tle farmers, for improving their 
ſituation, 

But if the conſolidation of final] 
farms be an evil; it certainly 1s of 
ſuch a nature that it cannot be 
avoided without inducing a far 
greater evil into ſociety. How can 
the legiſlature hinder the conſolida- 
tion of {mall farms, without prohi- 
biting citizens to make uſe of their 
property in the way they pleaſe ? 
This is to prevent them from extend- 
ing the circle of their enjoyments, 
and render them little better than a 
tree which is no way affected, whe- 


ther it produces fruit or not, as it i: 
incapable of feeling the pleaſure of 


being loaded with uſeful fruit, inſtead 


of uſeleis leaves. 

I have drawn my oblervations 
to a greater length than I had firſt in- 
tended, and hope that you and your 
candid readers will excuſe me for 
Dad 2 
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imperfect manner of delivering my 
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thoughts. I hope too that Mr. Rug- 
gles, with the acknowledged libe- 
rality of his principles, will excuſe 
me for calling in queſtion ſome of his 
ſentiments, in a paper where, on the 
whole, he ſhews uncommon abili- 
ties, anda ſincere love for mankind : 
nothing would hurt me more than to 
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be thought unmindful of the civili. 
ties I have received from him, 
through your means, 
I am, dear Sir, 

With the trueſt eſteem, 

Your much obliged humble ſervant, 
PAOLO BALSAMO, 

Sutton-Hall, Suffolk, Jan. 1, 1190. 
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ON PRIDE. 


1 is not eaſy to ſcan the immen- 
ſity of idea which the word Pride 
comprehends, nor leſs difficult to 
_ out the variety of ſubjects fal- 
ing under this title. In this ſhort 
ſketch, it is not my deſign to follow 


- It thro' its various branches, but to 


make a few ſimple obſervations on 
Pride in general. 

My own abſtract notion of pride, 
conſiſts in a man's acting upon a 
conſcious or ſuppoſed ſuperiority, 
which in ſome way he has, or arro- 
cates to himſelf, over others ſay 
acting upon it, for that it is, and not 
the conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, which 
conſtitutes pride. - Conſcious ſupe- 
riority or excellence, without the 
action of pride, is the trueſt humility. 

Weak minded perſons look upon a 
proud man with awe and envy; they 
ſee in him ſomething which ſubdues 
their own minds, and envy him the 
poſſeſſion of that ſomething, they have 
not. It is often feen, that when a 
man riſes from nothingneſs to ſome- 
thing of conſequence and credit in the 
world, his behaviour, his carriage, 
addreſs, and his notions are en- 
tirely changed; he fancies himſelf a 
different creature from what he was; 
and thoſe whom he once carefled, 


ure now ſwept over by the eye of 
neglect. 


Tis thus with men of weak minds, 
and the rather than look upon them 
with the reverential awe, they ſeem 


to demand, we ſhould afford them 


our pity and our contempt. 
Some men 2re proud of a good 


perſon, and ſome of their learning 
What reaſon have we to be proud of 
what we had no ſhare 1n acquiring ? 
If nature beſtows her gifts upon vs 
with a bountiful hand, let us look to 
heaven with an humble and grateful 
heart for its bleſſings. If we are men 
of learning and knowledge, 'tis 
folly indeed to be proud of that; for 
which of us but knows how very 
little he has to be proud of. 

Your Correſpondent Ben Bloch“, 
deſcription of the creature produced 
by his friend's Hobby Horſe, is no 
more than a painting of pride, and it 
is unaccountable to a contemplative 
mind that a man of ſenſe, ſuch as 
Henry Headſtrong appears to be, 
ſhould not diſdainfully reject her ad- 
vances, knowing as he muſt, that 
pride arrogates to a man more than 
truly belongs to him. 

See the man in each ſtation of life, 
conſpicuous for ſomething which at- 
tracts the notice of the world, carry 
himſelf affably, and courteouſly de- 
port himſelf to all around; what ſu- 
perior reverence and regard we feel 
for him, in preference to the man whe 
idolizes himſelf, and ſwells upon his 
fancied greatneſs ; the notice of the 
one we court, and as naturally ſhun 
the other, | 

Pride makes diſtinctions where 
Reaſon cannot.-Tt is ſelf-conſequen- 


tial, aſſuming and diQatorial, it is 


the enemy of focial enjoyment, and 
is doubtleſs the internal curſe of the 
boſom that cheriſhes it. 
Tonbriage. C. B. 
* 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE LATE ERUPTION OF 
| MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


| In a Letter from the Right Honourable Sir William Hamilton, K. B. F R. S. 


to Sir Jeſeph Banks, bart. P. R.S$, 


die, Naples, Aug. 25, 1794. 
VERY day produces ſome new 
publication relative to the late tre- 
mendous eruption of Mount Veſuvius, 


{ that the various phenomena that at. 
| tended it will be found in record in ei- 
| ther one or other of theſe publications, 
and are not in that danger of being 

paſſed over and forgotten, as they were 


formerly, when the ſtudy of natural 


| hiſtory was either totally neglected, or 


treated of in a manner very unworthy 
of the great Author of nature, I am 


| forry to ſay, that even ſo late as in 
| the accounts of the earthquakes in Ca- 


labria in 1- 83, printed at Naples, 


| nature is taxed with being malevo- 
| lent, and bent upon deſtruction. In 
| 2 printed account of another great 
eruption of mount Veſuvius in 1631, 


by Antonio Santorelli, doctor of me- 
dicine, and profeſſor of natural philo- 
ſophy in the univerfity of Naples, and 
at the head of the 4th chapter of his 
book, are theſe words: Se gueſto in- 


cendis fra opera de” demonii? Whether 


this eruption be the work of de- 
vils? The account of an eruption 


vf Veſuvius in 1737, Publiſhed at 


Naples by Dr. Serao, is of a very 
different caſt, and does great honour 
All eruptions of 
volcanoes muſt produce nearly the 


| ſame phænomena, and in Serao's book 


almoſt all the phenomena we have 
been witneſs to during the late crup- 
tion of Veſuvius, are there admirably 


| deſcribed, and well accounted for. 


The claſſical accounts of the eruption 
of Veſuvias, which deſtroyed the 
towns of Herculaneum and Pompeu, 
and many of the exiſting printed ac- 
counts of its great eruption 1n 1631 
(although the latter are mixed with 
puerilities) might paſs for an account 
of the late eruption by only changing 


the date, and omitting that eireum- 
ſtance of the retreat of the ſea from 
the coaſt, which happened in both 
thoſe great eruptions, and not in this ; 
and I might content myſelf by refer. 
ring to both thoſe accounts, and aſſu- 
ring you at the ſame time, that the 
late eruption, aſter thoſe two, appears 
to have been the moſt violent recorded 
by hiſtory, and infinitely more alarm. 
ing than either the eruption of 1767 
or that of 1779, of both which I ha 
the honour of giving a particular ac. 
count to the Royal Society, Howe 
ever, I think it my duty rather to ha. 
zard being guilty of repetition, than 
to neglect giving you every ſatisfac- 
tion in my power, relative to the late 
formidable operation of nature. 

You know, Sir, that with the 
kind aſſiſtance of the father, Antonio 
Piaggi, of the order of the Scoli Pie, 
who has reſided many years at Re- 
ſina, on the very foot of mount Ve- 
ſuvius, and in the full view of it, I 
am in poſſeſſion of an exact diary of 
that volcano, from the year 1779 to 
this day, and which is alſo. accompa- 
nied with drawings. It is plain, 
from ſome remarks in that diary, 
previous to this eruption, that a great 
one was expected, and that we were 
appreuenſive of the miſchief that 
might probably attend the falling in 
of the crater, which had been much 
contracted within theſe two years paſt, 
by the great emiſſion of ſcoriz and 
aſhes from time to time, and which 
had alſo increaſed the height of the 
volcano, and nearly filled up its 
crater. The frequent ſlight erup. 
tions of lava for ſome years paſt have 
iſſued from near the ſammit, and ran 
in ſmall channels in different direc. 


tions down the flanks of the moun. 


tain, and from running in covered 
channels, 
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channels, had often an appearance as 
if they came immediately out of the 
fides of Veſuvios, but ſuch lavas had 
not ſufficient force to reach the culti- 
vated parts at the foot of the moun- 


tain. In the year 1779, the quan- 
tity of the lava in fuſion having been 
at once thrown up with violence out 
of the crater of Veluvius, and a great 
part of it falling and cooling on its 
cone, added much to the ſolidity of 
the walls of this huge natural chim- 
ney, if I may be allowed fo to call 
it, and has not of late years allowed 
of a ſufficient diſcharge of lava to calm 
that fermentation, which by the 
ſubterraneous noiſe heard at times, 
and by the exploſions of ſcoriz and 
aſhes, was known to exiſt within the 
bowels of the volcano, ſo that the 
eruptions of late years, before this 
laſt, have, as 1 have ſaid, been ſimply 
from the lava having boiled over the 
crater, the ſides being ſufficiently 
ſtrong to confine it, and oblige it to 
riſe and overflow. The mountain 
had been remarkably quiet for ſeven 
months before its late eruption, nor 
did the uſual ſmoke iſſue from its 
crater, but at times it emited (mall 
clouds of ſmoke, that floated in the 
air in the ſhape of little trees. It 
was remarked by the father Antonio 
di Petrizzi, a capuchin friar, (who 
has printed an account of the late 
eruption) from his convent cloſe to 
the unfortunate town of Torre del 
Greco, that for ſome days preceding 
this eruption a thick vapour was ſeen 
to ſurround the mountain, about a 
quarter of a mile beneath its crater, 
as it was remarked by him, and 
others at the ſame time, that both 
the ſun and the moon had often an un- 
uſual reddiſh caſt. 

The water of the great fountain at 
Torre del (Greco began to decreaſe 
ſome days before the eruption, ſo that 
the wheels of a corn-mi'l, worked by 
that water, moved very ſlowly ; it 
was neceſſary in all the other weils of 
the{town and its neighbourhood to 
- lengthen the ropes daily, in order to 
reach at the water; and ſome of the 
wells became quite dry. Although 
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the late eruption. 


moſt of the inhabitants were ſenſible 
of this henomenon, not one of them | 
ſeems to have ſuſpected the true cauſe | 
of it, It has been well atteſted, that | 
eight days before the eruption, a | 
man and two boys, being in a vine. | 
yard above Torre del Greco (and 
preciſely on the ſpot where one of the 
new mouths opened, from whence 
the principal current of lava that de. 
ſtroyed the town iflued,) were much 
alarmed by a ſudden puff of {moke 
that came out of the earth cloſe to 
them, and was attended with a {light 
exploſion, 

Had this circumſtance, with that y 
of the ſubterraneous noiſes heard at [ 
Reſina two days before the eruption 5 
(with the additional one of the de. T 


creaſe of water in the wells, as above i 
mentioned) been communicated at ˖ 
the time, it would have required no ; 
great foreſight to have been certain t 
that an eruption of the volcano was k 


near at hand, and that its force was 3 
directed particularly towards that part a 
of the mountain, | 8 
On the 12th of June, in the morn. h 
ing, there was a violent fall of rain, q 
and ſoon after the inhabitants of Re. 
ſina, ſituated directly over the ancient 2 
town of Herculaneum, were ſenſible 
of a rumbling ſubterraneous nile, 
which was not heard at Naples, 
From the month of January to ths 
month of May laſt, the atmoſphere 
was generally calm, and we had con- 
tinved dry weather. In the month 
of May we had a little rain, but the 
weather was unuſually ſultry. For 
ſome days preceding the eruption, 
the Duke della Torre, a learned and 
ingenious nobleman of this country, 
and who has publiſhed two Jetters 
upon the ſubject of the late eruption, 
obſerved by his electrometers, tht 
the atmoſphere was charged in excels 
with the electric fluid, and continued 
ſo for ſevera] days during the erups 
tion : there are many other curious 
oblervations in the duke's account 


At eleven o'clock at night of the 
12th of June, at Naples we were al 


ſenſible ofa violent ſhock of an earide 
quake, 


aake 3 the undulatory motion was 
evidently from eaſt to weſt, and ap- 
ared to me to have laſted near half 
a minute. The ſky, which had been 
ite clear, was ſoon after covered 
with black clouds. 'The inhabitants 
of the rowns and villages, which are 
very numerous at the foot of Veſuvius, 
felt this earthquake ſtill more ſen- 
ſbly, and ſay, that the ſhock at firit 
was from the bottom upwards, after 
which followed the undulation from 
eaſt to weſt, This earthquake ex- 
tended all over the Campagna Fe- 
lice; and their Sicilian Majeſties 
were pleaſed to tell me, that the 


at royal palace at Caſerta, which 1s 15 
on miles from this city, and one of the 
e. moſt magnificent and ſolid buildings 
ve in Europe, (the walls being 18 feet 
at thick,) was ſhook in ſuch a manner 
0 23 to cauſe great alarm, and that all 
in the chamber bells rang. It was like- 
25 wiſe much felt at Beneventum, about 
25 zo miles from Naples, and at Ari- 
art ano in Puglia, which is at a much 
greater diſtance; both theſe towns 
rn. bare been often afflicted with earth- 
in, quakes. 
ze. On Sunday the 15th of June, ſoon 
ent after ten o'clock at night, another 
ble ſhock of an earthquake was felt at 
ile, Naples, but did not appear to be 


quite ſo violent as that of the 12th, 
the nor did it laſt fo long; at the tame 
cre moment a fountain of bright fire, at- 


on- tended with a very black ſmoke and a 
nt loud report, was ſeen to iffue, and 


the ile to a great height, from about the 

For middle of the cone of Veſuvius : ſoon 

ion, after another of the ſame kind broke 
and out at ſome little diſtance lower down ; 

y, ten, as I ſuppoſe, by the blowing up 
:ters ot a covered channel full of red hot 
tion, lara, it had the appearance as if the 
chat ha had taken its courſe up the ſteep 

xcels one of the volcano, Freſh fountains 
nued Wi fucceeded one another haſtily, and ail 
erup- n a direct line tending, for about a 
jrious mile and a half down, towards the 
nt ot fowns of Refina'and Torre del Greco. 
| could count 15 of them, but I be- 

f che lere there were others obſcured by 
re all de ſmoke. It ſeems probable, that 
-arib- Al theſe fountains of fire, from their 
jake, being in ſuch an exact line, pro- 
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ceeded from one and the ſame long fiſ- 
ſure down the flanks of the mountain, 
and that the lava and other volcanic 
matter forced its way out of the wideſt 
parts of the crack, and formed there 
the little mountains and craters that 
will be deſcribed in their proper place. 
It is impoſſible that any deſcription 
can give an idea of this fiery ſcene, or 
of the horrid noiſes that attended this 
great operation of nature. It was a 
mixture of the loudeſt thunder, with 
inceſſaut reports, like thoſe from a 
numerous heavy artillery, accompa- 
nied by a continual hollow murmur, 
like that of the roaring of the ocean 
during a violent ſtorm; and added to 
theſe was another blowing noiſe, like 
that of the going up of a large flight 
of (ky rockers, and which brought to 
my mind alſo that noiſe which is pro- 
duced by the action of the enormous 
bellows on the furnace of the Carron 
iron foundery in Scotland, and which 
it perfectly reſembled. The frequent 
falling of the huge ſtones and ſcoriæ, 
which were thrown up to an incredi- 
ble height from ſome of the new 
mouths, and one of which havin 

been ſince meaſured by the abbe 
Tata (ho bas publiſhed an account 
of this eruption,) was 10 feet high, 
and 35 in circumſerence, contributed 
undoubiedly to the concuſſion of the 
earth and air, which kept all the 
houſes at Naples for ſeveral hours in 
a conſtant tremor, every door and 
window ſhaking and rattling inceſ- 
ſantly, and the bells ringing. This 
was an awful moment! "Che ſky, 
from a bright full moon add ſtar- 
light, began to be obſcured; the 
moon had preſently the appearance 
of being in an eclipſe, and ſoon 
after was totally loſt in obſcurity, 
The murmur of the prayers and la- 
mentations of a numerous populace 
forming various proceſſions, and pa- 
rading in the ftreets, added likewiſe 
to the horror. As the lava did not 
appear to me to have vet a ſufficient 
vent, and it was now evident that 
the earthquakes we had already felt 
had been occaſioned by the air and 
fiery matter confined within the 
bowels of the mountain, and probably 


at 
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at no imall depth (conſidering the ex- 
tent of thoſe eat thquakes,) I recom- 
mended to the company that was with 
me, who began to be much alarmed, 
rather to go and view the mountain at 
ſome greater diſtance, and in the 
open air, than to remain in the houſe, 
which was on the ſea fide, and in the 
part of Naples that is neareſt and molt 
expoſed to Veſuvius. We accord- 
ingly went to Poſilipo, and viewed 
the conaflgration, now become ſtill 
more conſiderable, from the fea fide 
under that mountain ; but whether 
from the eruption having increaſed, 
or from the loud reports of the vol- 
canic exploſions being repeated hy the 
mountain behind us, the noiſe was 
mach louder, and more alarming 
than that we had heard in our firit 
poſition, at leaſt a mile nearer io 
Veſuvias. After ſome time, and 
which was about two o'clock in the 
morning of the 16th, having obſerved 
that the lavas ran in abundance freely, 
and with great velocity, having made 
a conſiderable progreſs towards Re- 
fina, the town which it firſt threat- 
ened, and that the fiery vapours 
which had been confined had now 
free vent, through many parts of a 
crack of more than a mile and a half 
in length, as was evident from the 
quantity of inflamed maiter and black 
{moke which continued to iſſue from 
the new mouths above-mentioned 


without any interruption, 1 concluded 


that at Naples all danger from earth- 
quakes, which. had been my greateſt 
apprehenſion, was totally removed, 
and we returned to our former {tation 
at S. Lucia at Naples. 

All this time there was not the 
ſmalleſt appearance of fire or {moke 
from the crater on the ſummit of Ve- 
ſuvius; but the black ſmoke and aſhes 
iſſuing continually from ſo many new 
mouths, or craters, formed an enor- 
mous and denſe body of clouds over 
the whole mountain, and which began 
to give ſigns of being replete with the 
electric fluid, by exbibiting flaſhes of 
that ſort of zig-zag lighiring, which 
in the volcanic language of this coun- 
try is called feri/{z, and which is the 
conſtant attendant on the molt violeat 
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eruptions. From-!what I have read 
and ſeen, it appears to me, that the 
trueſt judgment that can be formed of 
the degree of force of the ferment, 
tion within the bowels of a volcang 
during its eruption, would be from 
obſerving the fize, and the greater 
or leſs elevation of thoſe piles of 
imoky clouds, which riſe out of the 
craters, and form a gigantic mas 
over it, uſually in the form of a pine 
tree, and from the greater or le{; 
quantity of the feri/l/;, or volcanic 
electricity, with which thoſe cloudy 
appear to be charged, 

Daring thirty years that J have re. 
ſided at Naples, and in which ſpace 
of time I have been witneſs to many 
eruptions of Veſuvius, of one fort or 
other, 1 never ſaw the gigantic cloud 
abovementioned replete with the clec. 
tric fire, except in the two great 
eruptions of 1767, that of 1779, ard 
during this more formidable one, 
The electric fire, in the year 1779, 
that played conſtantly within the enor. 
mous black cloud over the crater of 
Veſuvius, and ſeldom quitted it, way 
exactly fimilar to that which is pro- 
duced on a very ſmall ſcale, by the 
conductor of an electrical machine 
communicating with an inſulated plate 
of glais, thinly ſpread over with me. 
tallic filings, &c, when the elc&ric 
matter continues to play over it in 
zig-zag lines without quitting it, ! 
was not {enſible of any noiſe attending 
that operation in 1779; whereas the 
diſcharge from the electric matter 
from the volcanic clouds during thi 
eruption, and particularly the ſecond 
ang third days, cauſed exp!ofiuns 
like thoſe of the loudeſt thunder; and 
indeed the ſtorms raiſed evideatly by 
the ſole power of the volcano, te. 
ſembled in every reſpe& al! otix 
thunder-ftorms ; the lighining falling 
and deſtroy ing every thing in It 
courſe. The houſe of the marguis 
of Berio, at S. lorio, ſituated at tat 
foot of Veſuvius, during one of thelf 
volcanic ſtorms, was ſtruck vill 
lightning, which having ſhattete 
many doors and windows, and © 
maged the furniture, left ſor {om 


time a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur in . 
roof 


roottis it paſſed through. Out of 
theſe gigantic and volcanic clouds, 
befides the lightning, both during 
this eruption and that of 1779, I have, 
with many others, ſeen balls of fire 
iſſue, and ſome of a confiderable 


magnitude, which burſting in the air, 


produced nearly the ſame effect as that 
from air-balloons in ſire-worke, the 
electric fire that came out having the 
appearance of the ſerpents with which 
thoſe fire-work balloons are often 
filled. The day, on which Naples 
was in the greateſt danger from the 
volcanic clouds, two {mall balls of 
fire, joined together by a ſmall link 
like a chaina-ſhot, fell clote to my 
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caſino at Poſilipo, they ſeparated, aud 
one fell in the vineyard above the 
houſe, and the other in the ſea, o 
Cloſe to it that I heard a ſplaſh in the 
water; but, as I was writing, I loſt, 
the fight of this phenomenon, which y 
was ſeen by ſome of the company with 
me, and related to me as above. The 
abbe Tata, in his printed account of 
this eruption, mentions an enormous 
ball of this kind which flew out of the 
crater of Veſuvius whilſt be was Fande 
ing on the edpeof it, and which bort 
in the air at ſome diſtance from the 
mountain, ſcon after which he heard a 
noiſe like the fall of a number of 
ſtones, or of a heavy ſhower of hai}, 


[To be continued, ] 
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NUMBER XXVII, 


« Fear does things fo like a witch, 
4 Tis hard to untiddle which is Which.“ 


EDS is not a paſſion to which 


rational beings are ſubje& of ſo 


deſtructive a tendency as that of Fear, 


When fear once gains an aſcendancy 
every enjoyment which this world can 
afford is impregnated with a ſtrong 
tiacture of bitterneſs, 
kind ariſes either from conſciouſneſs 
of miſconduct, from weakneſs of un- 
derſtanding, from debility of conſtitu- 
tion, or from prejudice of education. 
Superſtition is the offspring of igno- 
rance, and fear is the offspring of ſu- 
perſtition. Love creates exertion, 
but fear produces deſpondency. Fear 
and love can never long bear each 
other company. Fear naturally be- 
gets ſervility ; but love inſpires no- 
bleneſs of mind and liberality of ſen- 
timent, Fear creates ſuſpicion, and 
fyſpicion thus created annihilates con- 
ence. 


Vol, III. Ne. 27. 


Fear of every 


Hupiznass, 


The effeQs of fear are as various as 
the objects that produce it. The 
man who is influenced by it cannot 
but feel his weakneſs ; but though he 
feels it he not unfrequently indulges 
himſelf in cheriſhing and ſtrength- 
ening it by 1magining ſuppoſitions 
and if he can trace it to have atiſea 
from prejudice of education, he will 
find every exertion he is maſter of ne- 
ceſſary to enable him to oppoſe it with 
any probability of ſucceſs. Early im- 
preſſions of terror are eradicated with 
much difficulty. Much of religion 
owes its exiſtence in the mind to early 
impreſſions of fear. The fear of the 
Deity is held out to us by the wiſe 
man as the beginning of wiſdom ; but 
it is only then the beginning of wiſ. 
dom, when it is accompanied with the 
love of his perfections, aud a fincere 
defire to, and endeayour to, be as 


3E perfect 


© 0 Mt g 
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perfect as we can. Infinite perfec- 
tions can never generate fear. There 
is nothing in the Deity of which we 
ought to be afraid. In him there 1s 
no imperfection. The failings and 
the imperfections which alone can 
ha ve any tendency to produce fear 
muſt be thoſe which ariſe from our 
converſation and conduct in the world. 
The ſacred writings it is true ſpeak of 
the anger of tbe Lord, the wrath of 
God, and the like; but theſe are ex- 
preſſions adapted to the times of dark- 
neſs in which they were delivered, 
and to the ignorance of thoſe to whom 
they were addreſſed. Every conſi- 
derate man will readily ſuppoſe that 
it is abſolutely impoſſible for God to 
be angry —His wrath 1s never kin- 
dled. Anger is as much an imper- 
fection as fear; and imperfeQtion is 
incompatible with the idea cf a per- 
fe& being. It is enough for us to 


| know and to conſider that there is a 


chain of cauſes and effects ordained by 
the Supreme Being, which anſwers in 
the moſt complete manner every pur- 
poſe of reward and puniſhment. In 
order to be convinced of this, little 
elſe is required, than for a man. to 
take an extenſive and minute ſurvey 
of himſelf and thoſe around him. If 
a man is guilty of any heinous crime, 
and eſcapes the laws of his country, 
it is not neceſſary that the Deity 
ſhould riſe up in anger againlt that man 
to deſtroy him. The wiſe conſtituted 
chain of cauſes and effects will ſecure 
him from all poſſibility of eſcape, If 
one nation riſes up againſt another 
nation to deſtroy it, we cannot ſup- 
poſe that the Diety will riſe up in 
anger to puniſh the aggreſſor. No! 
the chain of cauſes and effects which 
was eſtabliſhed from the foundation of 
the univerſe, will anſwer every wiſe 
and neceſſary purpoſe. As their trea- 
chery has been, ſo will be their pu- 
niſnment. And ſuch is the influence 
of cauſes and effects that aggreſſors of 
every deſcription are finally their own 
tormentors. Such is the wiſdom of 


| E that there is no occaſion 


or good men, nor for nations that act 
as they ought to do, to pray for the 


„ 


„ hs 


* 


deſtruction of their enemies. Eve 
man, and every nation, that acts 33 
every man and every nation ought to 
act, is ſecure from deſtruction. An 
enemy may ſow the ſeeds of diſcorg 
with unabating zeal ; but every faith. 
ful inhabitant will as diligently pluck 
them out of the land. Breaches of 
public faith are often found to be ng. 
thing more than preludes to civil war, 
The treacherous man, if he poſſeſſes 
not the power or the liberty to impoſe 
on a ſtranger, will act treacherovſly 
with his neighbour. It is the ſame 
with nations. And thoſe who deal 
treacherouſly will finally be dealt 
treacherouſly by. By treachery they 
may ſucceed, and by treachery they 
will be overthrown, 

There 1s therefore no good reaſons 
to be aſſigned why individuals or na- 
tions ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be in- 
fluenccd by fear, if nothing impro- 
per has proceeded from themſelves, 
Knowledge and goodneſs are progteſ. 
five. They ſtrengthen each other, 
And when they become objects of na- 
tional attention, they are the ſtrongeſt 
ſecurities that a nation can poſleſs, 
Let us cultivate the ſocial virtues with 
aſſiduity. Let us conſider that men 
have'no maſters ſuperior to reaſon and 
and religion. Let us be guided by 
this conſideration, to expect nothin 
from them that is unreaſonable, While 
the King is entitled to obedience from 
his ſubjects, let us not forget that 
every labourer is worthy of his hire, 
Diligence muſt be encouraged amon 
the lower orders of people, or all ſub- 
ordination will be done away, Fruit- 
leſs fears produce nothing valuable, 
Let us fear nothing, fo much as our 
own 1mproprieties. It is better to 
avoid the neceſſity of complaint, than 
it is to redreſs it when it pnce be- 
comes general. 

Let us conſider the influence of ſear 
on individuals, and we ſhall find that 
the dread of not obtaining a ſuffici- 


ency for the ſupport of a family has 


frequently operated in disfavour of 
public virtue and of private peace. 
National tranquility depends on the 
diligent and peaceable diſpoſitions 2 

: | the 


the lower claſſes of: mankind. And 
nothing can more effectually operate 
towards the good of. the nation than 
adopting ſuch plans: of public utility 
25 may invalidate all apprehenſions 
of deſpondency. For when poverty 
drives away ſhame, it brings freſh 
burthens on the community at the 
expence of morality, ſobriety and 
diligence: It occaſions a total change 
in the conduct, diſpoſition, purſuits, 
and ſentiments of individuals, which 


AMBRIDGE, my dear, is fa- 

mous for its mathematics, and 
| preſume from the introduction to 
your letter you had been engaged 1n 
a them juit before you took up your 
Y pen to write to me. Hence your 
h very minute and deep calculations of 
hours and half. hours, and hence 
thoſe other rong proofs why I might 
write oftner and ſooner. It is im- 
pollible to reſiſt ſuch arguments. 
dee Elſe. 

My favourite Addiſan, in ene of 
bis ſpectators, mentions blundering 
abſurdities in a writer which arite 
from what he calls“ the hurry of 
" nonſenſe,” and he inſtances in two 
Ines which are eminently nonſenſical 
to de ſure. 

A painted veſt Prince Vortiger had on 
Which fram a naked Pict his grandſon won. 
Now whenever I meet with any 
df theſe kind of abſurdities in your 
letters, to what ſhall J attribute 
dem? Not certainly to the“ hurry 
'0f nonſenſe”—rather to the hurry 
f writing, or of thoughtlefineſs; 
hough I believe I muſt give up the 
atter, for vacuity can never be in a 
. To haſte of writing be it 
en. G 

After this preface you will not 
bink it unlikely but that you 
ave “é ſtript a naked man of his 
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we cannot better account for by 
any other method than that of ima- 
gining ourſelves to be in their ſitua- 
tion, and they in the ſituation of 
their ſuperiors; remembering only 
that it is one thing to /e and another 
to feel the wants and diſtreſſes to 
which our fellow creatures are fre- 
quently ſubject, without any fault of 
their own, 
Oc. 17, 1795s 
SEMPER Ip EN. 


EET TEN VI. 


FROM A FATHER TO A SON AT THE UNIVERSITY, 


Saxby, May 28. 


“ cloaths'-—but that you have writ- 
ten ſomething of this nature: And 
you begin to wiſh to know what it 
cou'd be. 

What think you? wou'd you be- 
lie ve that in your laſt letter (which 
15 now before me) you had written 
ſuch a tentence as the following? 

+ hope I ſhall be no leſs zegl7- 
e gent by regularity and duty to pay a 
due and warm reſpect to my 
% parents.“ 

You are amazed; but it is fact. 
You have only made a ſmall miſtake of 
negligent for diligent : like the honeſt 
conſtable in one of Shakeſpear's 
comedies, who unfortunately not 
knowing good from bad, informs 
Mr. Juſtice, that“ he had brought 
„ before his good worſhip two noto- 
“ rious Sengfactors. 

I am pleaſed that you take ſo pro- 
perly my directions to avoid extremes. 
Your expreſſion is ſtrong, yet juſt, 
„ that you would even wiſh to 
e avoid the extremes of virtue.“ 
But a hazard of that kind is exceed- 
ingly rare; the downhill path of 
vice 1s much more likely to betra 
us into the other extreme, Bot 
however are to be avoided. 

1 have ſeveral reaſons to induce 
me not to couſent to your joining in 
the public mourning ;—The time is 

_—_ 
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very ſhort, and all will be over by 
vour return to Saxby., Your brother 
made the ſame requeſt, which I did 
not coinply with, and told him, that 
L ſhouid not think of your going 
into mourning, You may beaffured 
that I would indulge and encourage 
you both in every proper thing, and 
be happy to do it, but, my dear, 
this is an improper thing, 

When: do von think of coming 
home:? do you wiſh 40 ſtay for the 


grandeur of the commencement ? 
orvat things, i find, are talked of. 
Am The ;rchand with your witſhes ? 
1 to be 10:—-L1 vou have 
fuch :; { will. indulge you in it. 

The dir behaviour of Mr. 
Barry towards, you ſurpriſes me ex- 
ccedingly: Surel his fon cculd not 
be ſo 11: raus as to mifſrepreſent 
you to him But Mr. Bathurſt's 
notice of vou balances Old Barry's 
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negle&, and is of more conſequence 
to you. Continue to deſerve his 
notice, for he may be of great ſer. 
vice to you in your courſe thro' the 
univerſity. 

Your complaint of the narrowneſs 
of your ſpace for a view of the ſtars, 
is grievous, yet you may fee Mars, 
who is now rolling back from the 
Lion's heart, as he did laſt year from 
Gemini,—** Baſe and infamous walls“ 
indeed as you may well call them to 
keep you from Venus, and as you 
are a lover of hers, you may word 
your complaint in the language of 
Py ramus: 

Ineide, dicebat,, Paries, quid amentibus 
abſtas ? 

Adjeu, my dear Charles: Ali 
friends here are well: All deſire their 
love to you, All are foud of you, 
but none like 

Your affectionate Father, 


WIILTOSN'S FINE IDEA OF GARDENING. 


Fram the fourth Velume of Mr. IV. alpole's Anecdoles of Painting and Gardening. 


„ (mon, a great man we had, . 
KA On whom neither education 


nor cullom could impoſe her preju- 
dices; who, ca evil days though 
fallen, and with darkneſs and ſoli— 
tude compiled round, judged that the 
miſtaken and fatatiic ornament, he 
had ſcen in gardens, were unworthy 
ef the Almighty hand that planted 
the delights of Paradiſe. He ſeems 
with the prophetic eye of taſte (as I 
have heard taſte well defined) to be 
conceived, to have foreſeen modern 
gardening; as lord Bacon announced 
the diſcoveries ſince made by expe- 
rimental philoſophy. The deſcrip- 
tion of Eden is a warmer, and more 
Juſt picture of the preſent ſtyle than 
Claud Lorrain could have painted 
from Hadley, or Stourhead. The 
firſt lines, I ſhall quote, exhibit 
Stourhead on a more magni*cant 
ſcale, 


— i Thr Eden went a river large, 
Nor chang'd his courſe, but thro' the ſhaggy . 
bill 
Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd, for God had : 
thrown 
That mountain as his garden-mound, high- | 
rais'd { 
Upon the rapid current.” i 
Hadley ſeems pictured in wh © 
follows: | if 
— Wich thro veips l 
Of porous earth with kindly thirſt vpdravn, 0 
Roſe a freſh fountain, and with many a till WF 
Water'd the garden * ſy 


What colouring ! what freedom f 


of pencil! what landſcapes in the U 
lines ! ea 


— From that ſapphire fount the criſpel 
brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendanr ſhades 

Ran neQar, viſiting each plant, and fed 

Flow'rs worthy of Paradiſe, which not i 
art 

In beds and euriou knots, but nature boon 

| Pout 


Pour'd forth, profuſe on hill and dale, and 


plain, 
where the morning ſun firſt warmly 
ſmote | Ie 
The open field, and there the unpierc'd 
ſhade 


Inbrown'd the moontide bow*'rs,- Thus was 
this place | 
A happy rural ſeat of various views,” 


Read this tranſporting deſcription, 
paint to your mind the ſcenes that 
follow, contraſt them with the 
ſavage, but reſpectable, terror with 
which the Poet guards the bounds of 
| his paradiſe, fenced 
f “ with the champain head 
Of a ſteep wilderneſs, whoſe hairy ſides 
With thicket over-grown, groteſque and wild, 
acceſs denied; and overhead up-grew 
Inſuperable height of loftieſt ſhade, 

C:dar, and pine, and fir, and branching 
ir paim, 
A ſylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend, 

{ 
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Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 

Of flatelieft view 

and then rec ollect that the author of 
this ſublime viſion had never ſeen a 
g!impſe of any think like what he has 
imagined; that his favourite ancients 
had dropped not a hint of ſuch di- 
vine ſcenery ; and that the conceits 
in Italian gardens, and Theobalds 
and Nonſuch, were the brighteſt 
originals that his memory could fur- 
niſh. His intellectual eye ſaw a 
noble plan, fo little did he ſuffer by 
the loſs of fight. It ſufficed him to 
have ſeen the materials with which 
he could work, The vigour of a 
boundleſs imagination told him how 
a plan might be diſpoſed, that it 
would embceiliſh nature, and reſtore 
art to its proper office, the juſt im- 
provement of the imitation of it, 


— 


—— 
— * 


URING a viſit which I lately 
paid to a friend, I was parti- 
cularly pleaſed by obſerving a large 
avlary in his garden, chiefly inha- 
büed by Canary Birds, which were 
exceedingly lively, after ſupporting 
the rigours of the laſt very tedious 
and ſevere winter, notwithſtandin 

the whole front of the building con- 
liſted of open wire-work, There had, 
indeed, been occafionally an additi- 


what onal ſhelter of a mat; but this I had 
reaſon to believe had often been neg- 

lected; ſo that I am certain very few 

— of our hardieſt Engliſh ſong birds 
ay a would have ſtood a better chance of 
ſurviving the laſt winter in the ſame 

-eedom hituation, It occurred to me, that 
in thele i bis elegant little ſongſter might very 
eaſily be completely naturaliſed to 

our climate, and become a denizen 

je criſfet 8 of the Britiſh woods and proves. 


Upon hinting this to my friend. he 


f £9 if obſerved, «© that the Canary bird 

| fed would certainly live and propagate 
b not 0 . n; 
This actually took place in a public 

are boo" pon in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
Pour (RY? ſummer ( 1928.) This ſeaſon, however, 


— 


— 


. 


FOR CULTIVATING TIE BREED OF THE CANARY BIRD, 


in the ſummer*, but that there 
would be little hope of its finding 
ſubſiſtence during the winter ;?? and 
he ſeemed conhrmed in bis opinion, 
from obſerving that it had never 
yet ſucceeded, though many pairs 
had, he believed, been turned out in 
various parts of the kingdom. | 
To this object on I reply, that the 
hardieſt of our Engliſh ſong- birds, 
it reared in a cage, and afterwards 
turned looſe, would find a difficulty 
to ſubliſt, and to eſcape the various 
enemies that are conſtantly upan the 
watch for them. Whoever wiſhes :0 
ſucceed in this attempt, ſhould take 
a different methed. A careſul foſter- 
mother ought to be provided, and 
which is very eaſy to be done. May 
or June will be the moſt favourable 
ſeaſon. There are few extenſive gar- 


dens which will not afford a green 
linner's neſt, into which the eggs of 
the Canary bird ſhould be depoſited 
If this hine 


was ſo far advanced, that the young periſhed 
in the neſt during an uncommon ſharp ftohy 


ſhould 


in lieu of her own. 


night, 


ſhould be adopted in various parts 
of the country, there can be little 
doubt but ſeveral pairs would be 
properly introduced to the climate, 
As the winter approached, their 
plumage would alter. Phe horſe 
which is kept in a warm ſtable, or 
in the fields, in ſummer has a ſleek 
ſkin, which gradually rcughens as 
the winter approaches, The ſheep 
of Great Britain, when tranſported 
to a warmer climate, charge their 
wool for hair; and, as we approach 
the Hyperborean regions, we obſerve 
the animals cloathed by Providence 
with a cloſer and warmer fur, In the 
ſame manner, the plumage of the 
Canary bird would become of a 
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| | Lo: lake being of all human 
afflictions the molt Ciſtreſling wich- 
out exception, thoſe who devore their 
time and talents to the meliorating 
the dreadful ſituation of the Maniac, 
are entitled to the thanks of mankind, 
Humanity exciting this philanthropic 
inveltigation, the moſt nervous lan- 
guage cannot render ſufficient juſtice 
to ſuch rare and benevolent inſtances 
of compaſſion, | 
Having peruſed with the greateſt 
attention Dr. Arnold's obſervations 
on this ſubject in two volumes, and 
Dr. Perfect's ſelect caſes, I ſhall 
communicate my animadverſions on 
theſe authors with freedom, not 
doubting but that by adhering to 
truth, my deſign and performance 
will be applauded by every friend to 
Juſtice and propriety. 
Dr. Arnold's theoretical obſerva- 
tions certainly poſſeſs great merit. 
His diligent and laborious reſearches 
in one of the beſt of cauſes deſerve the 
warmeſt commendation, but the in. 
tricacy of his ſubje&t has often in- 
volved him in doubt and obſcurity, 
His diſquiſitions are truly ingenious, 
though net concluſive, and it is no 
diſgrace to him to be bewiidercd in a 
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cloſer and better texture for reſiſtin 
the ſeverity of the cold, and the bird 
would acquire the ſame modes and 
habits of life with the flocks of linnets 
of every ſpecies with which it would 
congregate, or fly, as the bird-catch. 
ers term it, in the autumn and winter, 

'The following appear to me the 
moſt proper birds to pitch upon as 
foſter- mothers upon this occaſion : 
green lianet, grey linnet, chaffinch, 
goldfinch, yellow-hammer. Perhaps 
the bulfinch might be added, but its 
neſt is not readily found; and be- 
ſides, from the hooked appearance 
of its bill, and its eating fleſh-meat 
greedily in a cage, it differs from the 
general claſs of the paſzres, 
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cauſe that might have conſounded 
the wiſeſt metaphyſician of the age. 
But notwithſtanding he has not diſ. 
covered the phyſical cauſe of inſanity, 
his language poſſeſſes great accuracy 
and judgmeni, When he treats on 
the prevention of this deprivation of 
the mental faculties, he mult aitrat 
admirers, but although we approve 
the motive and felicitate him on hav. 
ing. ſuch a regard. for the unfortunate 
of bis ſpecies, and recommend a pre- 
terence to the. gentlemen who has 
1m parted wich fidelity the moſt ex- 
traorfiuary Caſes that ever com- 
manded attention, and pained the 
confidence of all who were as defirous 
of exploring the truth as was Dioge- 
nes, the celebrated Grecian Sage, 
Dr. Per fect's ſelect caſes of inſanity, 
containing that ſound demonhirative 
and incontrovertible obſervation 
which 1s ever the reſult of practical 
experience, cannot be deſſeminated 
too much in a nation where its inha- 
bitants are from a variety of cauſes ſo 
liable to loſe the moſt valuable bleſ- 
ſing of life, their reaſon. What 


work can be conſidered ſuch an ac- 
quiſition to the libraries of the lite- 
rary world as a volume, which like a 
| true 
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true friend, will efſentially ſerve in 
Gaſes of the direſt calamity when ſuch 
advice is really welcome, and cannot 
be too highly eſtimated from its not 
being to be obtained by any other 
means that human foreſight can poſ- 
{bly deviſe. 

Thus while the Theoriſt inceſſantly 
con jectures, without being able to 
diſcover the truth, the Practitioner, 
by confining himſelf to a plain un- 
varniſhed recital of facts, muſt de- 
ſerve the preference and praiſe of 
every reader , whoſe ſenſibility 1s 
awakened by the diſtreſſes of others, 
aud whoſe judgment is perfectly con- 
ſonant with propriety, though fortu- 
nate ly poſſeſſed of a happy diſcri- 
mination. 

If my ſentiments ſavour of pane- 
gyric, attribute it to the importance 
of a ſubje&t which has rouzed my 
ſeelings for the diſtreſſes of the moſt 
unfortunate ſet of beings that the 
whole univerſe can poſſibly produce. 
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Let humanity therefore plead my 
apology, while I remain unalierably, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 


Yours, &c. 
CANDIDUS, 


N. B. The regimen to be ob- 
ſerved, the medicines to be admini- 
ſtered, and the treatment varied 
agreeable to the attendant ſymptoms, 
are ſuch as have been uſed with a ſuc- 
ceſs perhaps unprecedented in any 
country or at any zra of time. He 
who devotes himſelf entirely to the 
heart- felt ſatisfaction of alleviating the 
misfortunes of otners, is the moſt 
uſeful member of the ftate. The 
zrand defign of the Almighty in 
forming man for ſociety, is in this 
inſlance anſwered. Since the gen» 
tleman, whoſe actions and publica- 
tions 15 to be admired, ſeems never 
ſo happy as when he is ſerving thoſe 
who have occaſion for ſuch humane 
aſũſtance. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE CORN TRADE. 
FROM DR. ADAM $SMITH'S WEALTH OF NATIONS, 


Vol. it. 


„HE trade of the Corn Mer- 
chant 1s compoſed of tour 
different branches; which, though 
they may ſometimes be all carried on 
by the ſame perſon, are, in their own 
nature, four ſeparate and diſtinct 
trades, Theſe are, firſt, the trade 
of the inland dealer; ſecondly, that 
of the mierchant importer for home 
conſumption 53 thirdly, that of the 
merchant exporter of home pro- 
duce for foreign conſumption ; and, 
fourthly, that of the merchant cars 
ner, or of the importer of corn in 
order to export it again, 

* I. The intereſt of the inland 
dealer, and that of the great body of 
tte people, how oppoſite ſoever they 
may at firſt fight appear, are, even 
u years of the greateſt ſcarcity, ex- 
Mly the ſame. It is his intereſt co 
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raiſe the price of his corn as high as 
the real ſcarcity of the ſeaſon re- 
quires, and it can never be his in- 
tereſt to raiſe it higher. By raiſing 
the price, he diſcourages the con- 
ſumption ; and puts every body, 
more or Jeſs, but particularly the in- 
ferior ranks of people, upon thrift 
and good management. If, by raiſing 
it too high, he diſcourages the con- 
ſumption ſo much that the ſupply of 
the {eaſon is likely to go beyond the 
conſumption of the ſeaſon, and to 
laſt for ſome time after the next crop 
begins to come in, he ryvs the 
hazard, not only of loſing a conſiders 
able part of his corn by natural cauſes, 
but of being obliged to ſell what re- 
mains of it for much leſs than what 
he might bave had for it ſeveral 
months before, 

«If 


\ 


«« If, by not raiſing the price high 
enough, he diſcourages the conſump- 
tion ſo little, that the ſupply of the 
ſeaſon is likely to fall ſhort of the 
conſumption of the ſeaſon, he not 
only loſes a part of the profit which 
he might otherwiſe have made, but 
he expoſes the people to ſuffer before 
the end of the ſeaſon, inſtead of the 
bardſhips of a dearth, the dreadful 
horrors of a famine. 

« It is the intereſt of the people 
that their daily, weekly, and monthly 
cunſumption, ſhould be proportioned 
as exactly as poſſible to the ſupply of 
the ſeaſon. The intereſt of the inland 
corn-dealer is the ſame. By ſupply- 
ing them, as nearly as he can judge, 
in this proportion, he is likely to fell 
all his corn for the higheſt price, and 
with the greateſt profit; and his 
knowledge of the ſtate of the crop, 
and of his daily, weekly, and monthly 
fales, enable him to judge, with 
more or leſs accuracy, how far they 
really are ſupplied in this manner. 
Without intending the intereſt of the 
people, he is neceſſarily led, by a re- 
gard to his own intereſt, to treat them, 
even in years of ſcarcity, pretty much 
in the ſame manner as the prudent 
maſter of a veſſel is ſometimes obliged 
to treat his crew. When he foreſces 
that proviſions are likely to run ſhort, 
he puts them vpon ſhort allowance. 
Though from exceſs of cauiion he 
ſhould ſometimes do this without any 
real neceſſity, yet all the inconveni- 
ences which his cre can thereby ſuffer 
are inconſiderable in compariſon of 
the danger, miſery, and ruin, to which 
they might ſometimes be expoſed by a 
leſs provident conduct. 

« Though, from exceſs of ava- 
rice, in the ſame manner, the inland 
corn-merchant ſhou!d ſometimes raiſe 
the price of his corn fomewhat higher 
than the ſcarcity of the feaſon re- 
quires, yet all the inconveniences 
which the people can ſuffer from this 
conduct, which effectually ſecures 
them from a famine in the end of the 
ſeafon, ere inconſiderable in com- 
pariſon of what they might have been 
expoſed to by a more liberal way of 


able, he muſt always ſell for a much 
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dealing in the beginning of it. Th, 
corn-merchant himſelf is likely to 
ſuffer the moſt by this exceſs of aye. 
rice ; not only from the indipnation 
which it generally excites apairg 
him, bur, though he ſhould eicape 
the effects of this indignation, from 
the quantity of corn which it nece/. 
ſarily leaves upon his hands in the 
end of the ſeaſon, and which, if tte 
next ſeaſon happens to prove favour. 


lower price than he 
have had. | 
« Were it poſſible, indeed, for 
one great company of merchants to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the whole crop 
of an extenſive country, it might, 
perhaps, be their intereſt to deal 
with it as the Dutch are ſaid to do 
with the ſpiceries of the Moluccas, 
to deſtroy or threw away a conſider. 
able part of it, in order to keep up 
the price of the reſt, But it is ſcarce 
poſiible, even by the violence of las, 
to eſtabliſh ſuch an extenſive mono- 
poly with regard to corn; and, 
wherever the law leaves the trade free, 
it is of all commodities the leaſt liable 
to be engroſſed or monopoliſed by the 
force of a few large capitals, which 
buy up the greater part of it, Not 
only its value far exceeds what tlie 
capitals of a few private men are C- 
pable of purchaſing ; but, ſvppoling 
they were capable of putchaſing it, 
the manner in which it is produce 
renders this purchaſe altogether in- 
practicable. | 
« As in every civiliſed country! 

is the commodity of which the annual 
conſumption is the greateit, fo 8 
greater quantity of induſtry is 200! 
ally employed in producing corn tht 
in producing any other commodii 
-Whes it firſt comes from che grovn 
too, It is neceſſarily divided among 
a greater number of owners than al) 
other commodity ; and theſe own 
can never be collected into ove pl 
like a number of independent mant 
facturers, but are neceflarily fcatte! 
through all the different corners * 
the country. Theſe firſt ow" 


; ly the cot 
either immediately ſupply (ame 


might otherwise 
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ſumers in their own neighbourhood, 
or they ſupply other inland dealers 
who ſupply thoſe conſumers. The 
inland dealers in corn, therefore, in- 
cluding both the farmer and the 
baker, are neceſſarily more nume- 
rous than the dealers in any other 
commodicies, and their diſperſed ſi- 
tuation renders it altogether impoſ- 
ſible for them to enter into any gene- 
ral combination. If, in a year of 
ſcarcity, therefore, any of them 
ſhould find that he had a good deal 
more corn upon hand than, at the 
current price, he could hope to diſ- 
poſe of before the end of the ſeaſon, 
he would never think of keeping up 
this price to his own loſs, and to the 
ſole benefit of his rivals and competi- 
tors, but would immediately lower 
it, in order to get rid of his coin 
before the new crop began to come 
in. The ſame motives, the ſame 1n- 
tereſts, which would thus regulate 
the conduct of any one dealer, would 
regulate that of every other, and 
oblige them all in general to ſell their 
corn at the price which, according to 
the beſt of their judgment, was molt 
ſuitable to the ſcarcity or plenty of 
the ſe⸗ ſon. 

% Whoever examines, with atten- 
tion, the hiſtory of the dearths and 
famines which have afflicted apy part 
of Europe, during either the courte 
of the preſeat or that of the two pre- 
ceding centuries, of ſeveral of which 
we have pretty exact accounts, will 
find, I believe, that a dearth never 
has ariſen from any combination 
among the inland dealers in corn, nor 
from any other cauſe but a real ſcar- 
city, occaſioned ſometimes, perhape, 
and in ſome particular places, by the 
waite of war; but in by far the great- 
eſt number of caſes, by the fault of 
the ſeaſons; and that a famine has 
never ariſen from any other cauſe but 
the violence of Government attem pt- 
ing, by improper means, to remedy 
the inconveniences of a dearth. 

* In an extenſive corn country, be- 
tween all the different parent parts of 
which there is a free commerce and 
communication, the ſcarcity occa- 
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ſioned by the moſt unfavourable ſea- 
ſons can never be ſo great as to pro- 
duce a famine; and the ſcantieſt crop, 
if managed with frugality and eco- 
nomy, will maintain, through the 
year, the ſame number of people that 
are commonly fed in a more affluent 
manner by one of moderate plenty. 
The ſeaſons moſt unfavourable to the 


crop are thoſe of exceſſive drought or 


exceſhve rain, But as corn grows 
equally upon high and low lands, 
upon grounds that are diſpoſed to be 
too wet, and upon thoſe that are diſ- 
poſed to be too dry, either the draught 
or the rain which is hure ful to one 
part of the country is favourable to 
another; and thougb, both in the 


wet and in the dry ſeaſon, the crop is 


a good deal leſs than in one more pro- 
perly tempered, yet in both what is 
loſt in one part of the country, is in 
ſome meaſure compenſated by what is 
gained in the other, 

In rice countries, where the crop 
not only requires a very moiſt ſoil, 
but where, in a certain period of its 
growing, it mult be laid under water, 
the effects of a drought are much more 
diſmal, Even in ſuch countries, 
however, the drought is perhaps ſcarce 


ever ſo univerſal as neceſſarily to oc- 


caſion a famine, if the Government 
would allow a free trade. The 
drought in Bengal, a few years ago, 
might probabiy have occaſioned a very 
great dearth, Some improper regu- 
lations, ſome injudicious reſtraints, 
impoſed by the ſervants of the Eaſt- 
India Company upon the rice trade, 
contributed, perhaps, to turn that 
dearth into a famine. 

*© When the Government, in order 
to remecy the inconveniences of a 
dearth, orders all the dealers to fell 
their corn at what is ſuppoſed a rea- 
ſonable price, it either hinders them 
from bringing it to maiket, which 
may ſometimes produce a famine even 
in the beginning of the ſeaſon; or if 
they bring it thither, it enables the 
people, and thereby encourages them 
to conſume it ſo falt, as muſt neceſſa- 
rily produce a famine before the end 
of the ſeaſon. The unlimited, unte- 
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ſtrained freedom of the corn trade, as 
it is the only effectual preventative of 


the miſeries of a famine, ſo itis the beſt 
palliative of the inconveniences of a 
dearth; for the inconveniences of a 
real ſcarcity cannot be remedied ; they 
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can only be palliated, No trade de. 
ſerves more the full protection of the 
law, and no trade requires it ſo much; 
becauſe no trade is ſo much ex poſed 
to popular odium.“ 


MR. BAKEWELL, OF DISHLEY, 


OBERT BAKEWELL, the 
moſt ſucceſsſul and celebrated 
experimental farmer ever known in 
England, was born at Diſhley, in 
Leiceſterſhire, about the year 1725 
or 6. His grandfather and father had 
reſided on the ſame eftate fince the 
beginning of the preſent century ; and 
his father, who died about the year 
1760, had always the reputation of 
being one of the moſt ingenious and 
able farmers of his neighbourhocd, 
Mr. Bakewell having conducted 
the Diſhley Farm ſeveral years before 
the deceaſe of his father, began, 
about 40 years ſince, that courie of 
experiments which has procured him 
ſuch extenſive fame, He made ex- 
curſions into different parts of Eng- 
land, to inſpect the various breeds, 
and to aſcertain thoſe which were beſt 
adapted to his purpoſes, and the moſt 
valuable of their kinds. His next 
ſtep was to ſelect and purchaſe the 
beſt of all the ſorts wherever they 
could be found; and this ſelection, 
the reſult of ieveral years expe ience, 
was the @riginal ſlock from which he 
afterwards propagated his own. 
About the year 1760, Mr. Bake- 
well ſold his ſheep by private contraR, 
at not more than two or three guineas 
each, Some time afterwards, he be. 
gan to let ſome of his rams, but for 
a few ſeaſons received only fifteen 
ſhillings and a guinea a piece for 
them; but as the fame of his breed 
extended itſelf, he advanced bis prices 
and, by the year 1770, was enabled 
to let ſome of his rams for the ſeaſon 
for 25 guineas. Since that time, the 
prices and credit of his ſtock have 


been progreſlively encreaſing; and of 


late years, fingle rams have been let 
for the ſeaſon for the enormous prices 
of FOUR HUNDRED GUINEAS and 
upwards, It is a fact, which has ng 
other former example, that one ram, 
called the 7Tawo Pounder, produced, 
in one ſeaſon, the ſum of 800 gui. 
neas, independent of ewes of Mr, 
Bakewell's own ſtock ; which, at the 
ſame rate, would have made a total, 
the produce of a ſingle ram, of 
TWELVE HUNDRED SIN EAS! 

The race of Diſhley Sheep are 
known by the fineneſs of their bones 
and fleſh, the lightneſs of the ofial, 
the diſpoſition to quietneſs, and con- 
ſequently to mature and fatten with 
leſs food than other ſheep of equal 
weight and value. 

Mr. Bakewell improved his Black 
Horſe by an attention to the form 
which is beſt adapted to their uſe. 
His Stallions have been Jet for the 
ſeaſon for 100 guineas and upwards, 
About ten years ſince, he exhibited 
his famous Black Horſe to the King 
and many of the Nobility, in the 
Court yard at St, James's. 

In this place it might be worth 
while to inſert the following ſtatement 
of the prices given at auction lor 
ſtock, bred from Mr. Bakewell's. 

The ſale which we advert to, Was 
that of Mr, Fowler, of Rollright, in 
Oxfordſhire. After his death, one 
article of his live ſtock, the horned 
cattle, ſold for a value equal to that 
of the fee-fimple of his farm: Fif- 
teen head alone, of bulls and cows, 
ſold for 24601. or at the rate of 164/. 
each! 

Mr. Bakewell, at the time of bis 
death, was verging on bis 701 wn 
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To perſon he was tall, broad ſet, and, 
in his latter years, rather inclined to 


corpulency. His countenance be- 
ſpoke intelligence, activity, and a 
high degree of benevolence, His 
manners were frank and pleaſing, and 
weil calculated to maincain the ex- 
tenſive popularity he had acquired, 
His domeſtic arrangements at Diſhley 
were formed on a ſcale of hoſpitality 
to ſtrangers, that gained him uni- 
verſal eſteem. Of the numerous viſt- 
tants, induced by curioſity to call at 
his houſe, none ever felt it without 
having reaſon to extol the liberality 
of its owner, Many intereſting anec- 
dotes are related of his humanity to— 
wards the various orders of animals, 


He continually deprecated the atroci- 
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ous barbarities praQiſed by butchers 
and drovers ; ſhewing, by examples 
on his own farm, the moſt pleaſing 
inftances of docility in the animals 
under his care. 

He departed this life on Thurſday, 
October 1, 1795, aſter a tedious ill. 
neſs, which he bore with the philo- 
ſophical fortitude that ever diſtins 
guiſhed his character. 

Other accounts repreſent his cha- 
racter as more ſincere than courtly ; 
and a higher praiſe than philoſophical 
fortitude ought to be ſought for by, 
and attributed to, every good Chri/- 
tian country. Mr. Bakewells talents 
were of the greateit utility to this 
country, and for which that country 
ſhould be grateful, 
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ON OIL USED AS A MANURE. 


BY CHRISTOPHER BALDWIN, ESQ. CLAPHAM COMMON. 


From Young's Aunals of Agriculture. 


Addreſſed to the Editor, 


SIR, 
12 ſure you will readily recog- 

nize an acquaintance, though as 
old as the ſecond cdition of your en- 
tertaining and inftcuttive Six Weeks 
Tour, in 1769; and perhaps ſome 
of your readers may not be diſpleated 
at meeting again their old acquaint- 
ance Mago, of the Muſeum Kuſiicums 
I fear you have long given me up as 
loſt, in the great agricultural ſchool, 
though, in truth, I have not been 
ſo great a truant as you may ſuſpect, 
for I really know not the year, fince 
our firſt acquaintance, in Which 1 
have not made an experiment wich a 
view to add to my little itock of 
agricultural knowledge; and I am 
now tempted to lay before you one of 
my laſt, to which | was in ſome 
degree led by you. Here you wiſh 
me to explain myſelf, and I do ut by 


ſaying, that it is now only a year 


and a half ſince I ſaw, by accident, 
3 


the then circulating No. of your 
Annals; I was much pleaſed with it, 
and enquiring among my acquaint- 


ace | fond one who had purchaſed 


them fiom the firſt and who lent them 
to me, but for ſo ſhort a time, that 
I ceuld only haſtily run them over. 
In one of the latter volumes, I Was 
{truck with your various experiments 
in ſearch of the pabulum or food of 
plants, and particularly what you ſay 
of oil, and which I think you all 
through mark as poi/on. I own 1 
have long lamented the expence and 
heavy labour the induſtrious farmer 
has to ſtruggle with in manuring his 
land with 10, 12, or 1g load of 
dung per acre, —he goes a conſider. 
able diſtance fo fit, loads, brings 
home, ſhoots down, turns, loads 
again, Carries on his land, ſhoots in 
heaps and ſpreads, before he is ena- 
bled to plough it in; how much 
therefore is it to be wiſhed, that the 
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multum could be carried in parvo. 
What I have now ſaid, reminds me 
of a viſit made me ſeveral years ago, 
by the late Lord Eglington, who 
brought with him a gentleman who 
he ſaid was a very ingenious chemiſt, 
and had ſomething to propoſe to me, 
upon which they defired my opinion; 
the gentleman then ſaid, that he 
had mede many chemical experiments 
in order to promote agriculture, and 
that he had lately formed an idea, 
that the manure for an *cre of land, 
might be coatained in an cunce vial; 
I was a gogd deal ſurpriſed, pauſed 
awhile, and turning to Lord Egling- 
ton, ſaid. that 1 did not think he 
ſaw all the conſequences aitending 
the ſyſtem ; he ſaid, perbaps not; J 
then obſerved that the building and 
repairs of barns, granarys, &Cc. Was a 
very heavy expence upon 2 farm, to 
which his lordſhip ren ly aſſentin 
I gravely added, that 1 was Fully 
faded that whenever the manure 
of an acre of land ſhould be confined 
to the contents of an ounce vial, a 
quart bottle would anſwer the pur- 
pole of a barn ; he laughed hearuly, 
and gave up the vial ſyſtem. 
Having, for many years, conſi- 
dered oil as the great pabulum of 
Plants, I was much hurt by the reſult 
of your ſeveral experimeits, which 
tate oil as a pen; and turning this 
in my thoughts a thouſand times over, 
it at laſt occurred to me, that though 
wil, as oil in its crade ſtate, might 
act as a poiſon, yet it might be ſo 
changed as to convey it with great ad- 
vantage to the foil, and I inſtantly 
recollected the ingenions Dr. Hunter's 
mode by aſhes ; it alſo occurred to 
me that rape oil cake, was known to 
te an excellent manure, that no ab- 
jection had ever been made to it but 
1:8 expenſivenels, and that if it was 
beneficial to the ſoil, it could only 
be ſo from the quantity of oil cons 
tained in it, though that quantity 


mult be very ſmall indeed, conſi der- 


ing the proceſs of firſt grinding the 
rape ſeed, and the vaſt force uſed to 
drive out the oil, ſo that what re. 
mains is little more then a capur 
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mortuum; yet theſe very remains, 
this cake is known to be a i 
manure, | 
Think for a moment from how 
many ſeeds, plants, ſhrubs and trees, 
we draw oil, from rapeſeed, linſeed, 
wuilard, fennel, aniſeed, juniper, 
carraways, mint, roſes, olives, &c, 
Thus we evidently draw an immenſe 
quantity of oil from the earth but 
when and how, do we Convey ary 
to it? I know of little or no atien-. 
tion paid to this circumſtance in our 
compoſt dunghills, ſo that all the oil 
conveyed to them, can only be from 
animal dun 
Whatever may be the quantity of 
oi remaining in each rape cake, and 
1 believe that no one will ſtate it at 
half an ounce each, yet it muſt be re- 
membered that after all it is only a 
vegetable oil; te flecting on this cir- 
cumſtance, and fully perſusded that 
anim: al oil, mult be much ſuperior to 
I directiy went to town to enquire 
Ne price of whale, or train oil, and 
there I was informed, that it was 
about 28. 8d. per gallon, this I con- 
ſidered as too expenſive, but pur- 
ſuing my object, I was informed by 
Mr. Wilfred Read: oil merchant in 
i hames-ftreet, that he could ſupply 
me with the bottoms and foots of Gil, 
and a rich thick South Sea whale of 
at 14d. per gallon—th1s was the ve 
thiog [ wiſhed for and directly or- 
dered b 50 gallons for a five acre field, 
and thus went to we rk, having a 
platform or bottom of 20 load of 
mould with 8 Joad of dung on it, I 
carried on 3 load of light ſandy 
mould, asd ore Jo:d of "brick and 
mo: tar rubbiſh, ground fine, arc 
having mixed theſe well, and mace 2 
kind of diſh of it, Shout five lee 
wide, end 19 feet long, with a lad! 
we put ayer 1t one half of the o:!— 
was in Auguſt, when the warmen 
of the ſun {con made the thick cil 
ſoak into this compoſt, when 3t was 
directly thrown up in a heap, broke 
down again, and by five or fix turn. 
ings, well mixed together, and left 
in a heap two days, when it was 


ipread equally over the whole wy 
hi 
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hill ; 20 load more of good mould 
was then carried on, 8 load of dune, 
and the remaining thirty gallons of 
oil was mixed as before, in ſandy 
mould, ard brick and morter rub- 
bith, and equally ſpread over, and 
the whole Was covered by trimmiog 
the four ſides of the dunghiil, and 
throwing it on ihe top 

Thus the dunghill lay more than 
two months, when it was cut down by 
mattucks, carefully broke, well 
mixed, and turned over. The cad 
of March it was carried on the field, 
ſpread, and ploughed in; it lay 
about a fortnight, was then plougbed 
again, and, on the 22d of April lat, 
it was drilled by the Rev. Mr. 
Cooke's moſt excellent dri!!, I mean 
his laſt, with hoes and ſcarifiers, 
which I think much ſupertor to his 
former one ; the lait I think every 
farmer, who has ſeen it at work, will 
contider as incapable of furcher im- 
provement. The field was drilled 
With Barley, two buſhels to the acre ; 
the crop came up in a molt even and 
beautiful manner; every ſeed was up 
within 48 hours of each other; all 
was 11,e at one time, and, from a 
couple of months after ſeed- time to 
harveſt, was rated by all who ſaw it, 
and it was ſeen by many, as a 60 


buſhels crop. 


At harveſt, three rows were cut 


| acroſs the field, directly thraſhed and 
| mezſured ; one load out of thirteen 
was alſo thraſhed and mcaſured, and 
both (lated the crop to be 60 buſhels ; 
bat to wave all poſſibility of diſpute 
| or doubt, I am content to ſtate the 
dcop at ſeven quarters, 


As to the quality of the barley, I 


could here cite the opinion of one of 


ine moſt eminent brewers in London, 


no ſaw the crop growing, and de- 


Clared he would readily give 100ol. 
t be aſſured that all the barley crops 


Un the kingdom were of equal burthen 


and weight, ard five quarters of it 
had been lately ſent to Nethrapps, in 
Forfolk, as ſeed barley, under the 
"nomination of 15 comb-barley ; 
Pd an eminent maltſter tells me it 
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weighs 2001b. per ſack, or 551b. per 
buthcl, Wincheſter meaſure. 

Among ine many geatlemen and 
farmers wao faw the crop on the 
ground, was your friend, the cele- 
brated Mr Bakewell; he came with 
three or four others, and, walking 
Gown the field, obſerved the hedge 
and bank; the bank, upon being 
touched with a ſtick, ran down as 
land and gravel generally does, and 
Mr, Buker el being aſked his opinion 
of the value of the land, if I do not 
miſtake, volued it at 18d, per acre, 
but turning to the crop, and defirin 
nis friends to do fo alfo, he admitted 
that it ſzemed as if growing on land 
of 15s. or 208. per acre. 

1 muſt not omit telling you that 
the barley followed oats, upon a lay 
of fix years old, that the land was, as 
is too common in ſuch caſes, much 
infeſted with the little red or wire 
worm, aud that the oats ſuffered 
much from them; when we were 
plougbing fer the bailey the firſt time, 
| obre:ved many turned up by che 
plough, when a Cillant ray of hope 
inftantly darted upon my mind, that 
the oil in iss then ſtate, or from its 
ſtrong efttuvia, might prove obnexi- 
ous to them, and lam happy in tel- 
ling you, that the barley did not 
ſuller from them in the leait. I am 
very glad | have recoll-Qed this cir- 
cumilance, knowing well, that your 
alert and attentive mind, will not let 
this paſs unnoticed, 

| lament, as | know you will, that 
did not leave part of the duag-hill 
unoiled ; 1 ſhou'd have done ſo, but 
— We are not wiſe at all times, I 
can, however, add here, that I am 
now tryiog thai; experiment in 
Hampſhire, having laſt autumm made 
up a dung-hill, wich twenty gallons 
of oil, on one-third of it, for a fix 
acre field, which is now erilled with 

eaſe, 

You will obſerve, old acquaint- 
ance, that I atl-rt nothing poſitively, 
I only ſtate to you ſacts, and leave it 
to you, and your philoſophical and 
chemical friends, to explain and 11- 
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luſtrate my proceſs, or point out where 
I am wrong. 

It is well known that all animal 
ſubſtances, in a ſtate of corruption, 
wonderfully promote vegetation, and 
are the actual food of plants, 

Whale-oil which I uſed, is an 
animal ſubſtance, perhaps the richeſt 
part of the animal; whether I ufed 
enough, or what is the proper quan- 
tity per acre, experience mult point 
out. Say I uſed eight loads of 
mould, three or four loads of dung. 
and twelve gallons of whale-oil, per 
acre. 

That oil applied to land, as a food 
for plants, in its crude tate, acts as 
a poiſon, I cannot deny, nay readi'y 
believe upon your aſſertion, but my 
proceſs is very different; I believe 
that oil, pariicularly animal oil, is 
the pabulum of plants, that is, gil 
ſubtilized by the ſalts in a compoſt 
dunghill, left there a conſiderable 
time, ina ſtate of putrefaction, and 
until the whole is become putreſcent, 
then, I ſay, I believe, I have got the 


* This very reſpeQable and ingenious core 
reſpondent has rather miſtaken the reſult of 
my experiment; which was fimply that f:eih 
oil was a poiſon—but putrid, a mivure z theſe 
well-imagined and well executed triais, are a 
clear confirmation; for I believe there is no 


beſt and richeſt manure that can be 
carried on land. 

The barley evidently proved its ex. 
cellence; a ridge of ſummer cucum. 
bers, in my garden, pointed out tg 
many its great power, the leaves 
being, in general, from ten to ten 
and a half inches broad, and th- 
vines occupied an uncommon {pace 
of ground, Five hundred cabbages 
and ſavoys, planted by the ſide of 
four thouſand more, and which had 
only one handful of the oil manure 
put into each hole made by the dib. 
ble, at the time of planting, were 
evidently near as big again as the 
others, 

Ever warmly wiſhing well to the 
agriculture of our country, and to 
every thing that tends to promote it, 
I conſequently wiſh all poſſible ſuc. 
ceſs 10 your Annals, by an extenſive 
circulation of them, and am, 


Sir, your molt humble ſervant, 


C. Batowin?, 
Clapham Park, Surry, April 13, 1790. 


better ferment to be uſed than rotting dung. 
I ſincerely hope to hear again and often, 
from my old friend Mr. Baldwin--and thr 
pub lic will always be pleaſed with the excr- 
tions of a pen, venerable as ingenious, in the 


cauſe of a plough, 8 
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RE TROSPECT of POLITICS. 


8 after the paſſage of the 
Rhine by the French army vnder 
Pichegru, the Imperial city of Man- 
heim ſurrendered to the troops of 
that general, without an aitempt at 
reſiſtance, The favourable terms 
granted to the garriſon, together 
with the previous reduction ot Dul- 
ſeldorf, give great room for ſuſpi- 
cion that a good underſtanding pre- 
vailed between the French and the 
Elector Palatine; and places the 
conduct of the Auſtrian cabinet in no 
very favourable point of view. 

The French commiſtorers have 
formally announced, that ihe ma- 
jority of the primary aſſemblies have 


accep'ed the new conſtitution, as the 
fundamental law of the republic; 
and that the electoral aſſemblies have 


cor formed to the decrees for the re- 


election of the two-thirds of the late 
repreſentatives. So great, however, 
was the odium ſhewn by the French 
people, not only in Paris, but 
through moſt of the departments, 
againſt the deſpotic decrees of tht 
Convention, for re- electing two 
thirds of its own body—for diflolving 
the primary aſſemblies by ſorce—Id! 
convening ſo large a number of the 
military around the capital—ad 
arming a band of perſons diſgorg*s 


from the priſons in order to att 
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the ſetions; that they reſolved 
upon deſtroying the power of the Con- 
vention by force of arms; but after 
a bloody conflict in the ſtreets of 
Paris, they were defeated, and the 
decrees declared permanent, In 
conſequence of this victory the Con- 
vention, having previouſly obtained 
a complete triumph over the com- 
mons of Paris, over the Jacobins, 
and finally over the ſections, was left 
in full poſſeſſion of the government, 
without the exiſtence of any autho-. 
rity able to rival its power. 

Thirteen fail of Jamaica ſhips were 
on the 26th ult. captured by a French 
{quadron from Rochfort. 

On the 7th of the preſent month, a 
valuable Engliſh fleet from the Me- 
diterranean, conſiſting of 69 ſai} of 
merchantmen and tranſports, under 
convoy of three ſhips of the line, two 
frigates, and a fireſhip, fell in, off 
Cape St, Vincent's, with a French 
fleet under Admiral Richery, con- 
fiting of 6 men of war, a 50 gun 
ſhip and two frigates; in conle- 
quence the Cenſeur man of war, of 
74 guns, with between thirty and 
forty ſail of the fleet, ſeveral of them 
richly laden with fiik, were taken by 
the republicans. Theſe loſſes will 
certainly be fincerely felt by our 
merchants; and on the other hand 
prove the means of high exultation to 
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the enemy; while the lords of the 
ad miralty and ſome of our naval com- 
manders, will incur a portion of 
blame; for permitting ſo valuable a 
Heet to ſail with ſo ſmall a convoy, 
The high price of corn very de- 
ſervedly begins to claim a great ſhare 
of public attention. Thoſe who 
have the means of being truly in- 
formed on this buſineſs, aſſert, that 
the preſent high prices of corn and 


flour aroſe principally from two- 


cauſes: the late ſcarcity of wheat, 
„ by which all the old flock was 
* conſumed ;—and, ſecondly, from 
«© the ſtate of the preſent harveſt, 
which is now known, after a very 
© minute inveſtigation, to be not 
*« three-fourths of a crop,” It is 
alſo added that the new wheat is very 
conſiderably deficient in weight. We 
greatly fear there 1s too much truth 
in this ſtatement ; or the large im- 
portation of foreign corn by govern- 
ment would certainly have had the 
effect of bringing a more plentiful 
ſupply to market. Every conſiderate 
individual will therefore feel it a duty 
to be as economical as poſſible in the 
uſe of flour, as one of the firſt means 
of preventing a return of the late 
alarming ſcarcity at a future period. 
The meeting of parliament is looked 
to with much anxiety on this ſubject. 
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STREET END PLACE, 


THE SEAT OF JAMES +TILLARD, ESQ. 
Vith an EngraVing. | 


12 ſeat ſtands in the pariſh of 
Petham, about three miles and 
a half ſouth from the city of Canter- 
bury ; the fituation is low, in the 
valley extending from Nackington 
along the foot of Swerdling Downs 
towards Chartham; which in no 
part exceeds a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, 'The houſe takes its name 
from its vicinity to the ancient Wat- 
ling-ſtreet, or Roman road from 
Canterbury to Hythe and the Portus 
Lemanis, or Port of Limne. About 
wenty years ago it was purchaſed of 


John Rigden, eſq. by Harry Fonne- 
reau, eſq. who ſoon afterwards re- 
built the manfion, and greatly im- 
proved the lands which ſurround it 
from whom it paſſed to James Til- 
lard, eſq. the preſent owner and oc- 


copier, who has continued to add to 


the improvements began by his pre- 
deceſſor; fo that it may be conſidered 
as a retired fituation, poſſeſſing more 
requiſites for pleaſure and conveni- 
ence, than diſtant objects for ad- 
miration, 
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POETRY; 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 
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LINES 


On the death of Miſs Eliza T-=b—e, aged 
eight years. 


THE damaſk. roſe, freſh op' ning to the view, 
This morning bloom'd tie pertum'd 
garden's pride : 
Soon came the nipping blaſt, it's lovely hue 
Faded, ere night it wither'd, droop'd and 
died, 
Such was Eliza's fate ! her gentle heart 
Was fill'd with virtye's ſweets a varied 
ſtore, 
Juſt burſting into life 3 th' unerring dart 


Struck her weak frame, it feil to rife no 
more. 
And yet, thou art not dead, dear child, the 
tomb 
Holds but thy form: the ſpirit took it's 
flight 
To purer realms, where thou'lt for ever 
bloom 
Midſt hundred Seraphs precious in her 
ſight, 
To be with a parent, tender love bas ſaid 
The heav'nly kingdom MN:all of ſuck be 
made. 
TUB A, 
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The following was ſung at the Fete /ate'y given 
by the Queen at Fregmore-Lodge, en the 
Prince's Nuptials, 


AN ODE, 
MARE ye yon pile that proudly crowns 


Imperial Windlor's awetul brow : 
Mark how yon tower ſublimely frowns, 
Lord of the darken'd plain below. 


Mark, too, this hallow'd ſpot, ſe:ene 

As Peace, that here delights to dwell ; 
Burſts not cach flow's to own its Queen, 

And lend its leaves a bolder ſwell ? 
Meet each abode, here Char/ctte's virives riſe, 
George thunders there, and clears out black - 

"Ning Kies. 

Then let us hail th' auſpicious morn, 

That Cbarlotte bleſt our Iſle; 


Chooſe here the ſpot, theſe ſcenes adorn, 


A Queen has taught to ſmile, 


Lo! filial love has caught the day, 


The rural honour gives; 
What pious duty burns to pay, 
A Parent's heart receives, 


Mark ye the children of her love, 
A: Hebe bright and fair; 

Theſe Orphens“, too, that tread this grove, 
Are Children of her care, 


Broad as the Sun, her glowing mind 
Diſdains nor herb nor flower; 

Ardent to bleſs, free, unconfin'd 
Ihe countleſs mercies ſhow'r. 


Yes, let us hail her, ſource of Good, 
That ſtreaming flows to alt; 

« The regal Cedar of the wood, 
& The Hy ſſop on the wall.” 


Like her own Thames, that laves theſe meas, 
Majeſtic, deep, and frong 

Her foul, the living fount that feeds, 
And pours the tide along, 

Wild round the world ſhould Diſcord flame, 
Til ftencs appall'd mall ſlart; 

No ſhock can reach her rooted claim 
Who reigas in every heart. 
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On a Bull and No B:. 


— 1 


Aae having wager d with Tears halls. 


CrOWN, 


About how many figns of the Boll were in 


towns 


Teague wore there were Three, which ws 


flatly denied, 


And to point out a Bull more than Tas wa 


de ed; 


When he thas ęan to count! There's the 


Black Bull in Foregate, 


& That's One ;—iben the Second's the White 


« Bull in Norgate, 


« And as for the next, which makes 7 bt 


« you'll allow, 


„% In the very next lane, there's the little 


$42 


« Brown Cow! 


A righr Iriſh Blunder,,* ſays each fander-by 
And your Bet you bave loſt," Tut, ſay! 


Teague, * that's a Lie : 


4 ]'l] be bound, ſtead of loſing my wage), | 


« won it, 


« For that Blunder's a BULL, or the Devil 
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Birmingham, June 18, 1795» 
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LINES 
Written on quitting Devonſhire. 


APIEU ye ſcenes magnificent and gay, 
Which fair Devonia's ample country 

vields : 

Ye ſtreams ef criſtal, glitt'ring to the day; 

Yeſ«el:ing hills, and flow'r-enamell'd fields. 

Adieu! ye priatleſs lands, and ſweeping 
ſhores ; 

Ye rugged rocks, and promontories vaſt, 

Round which impetuous Ocean vainly roars, 


Rage the wild waves, and howls the bitter 
blatt! 


Dear were your varied ſccnes to FRED E“E 
RICK'S eyes. | 

And long ſhall recollection trace them o'er 3 

For ye firſt witneſs'd Mary's beauties riſe, 

And joyful hail'd the virgin's natal hour. 

What tho' your groves the gentle murmurs 
mourn 

The long- protracted abſence of the fair, 

Yet ſoon to your retreats ſhell ſhe return, 

And breathe new ſofine(s to your balmy air. 


Then tell her, Breezes! when with foot- ep 
light 

Again ſhe treads Devonia's velvet plains ; 

Or climbs the fteepy mountain's cloud- cap'd 
height, 

Firm as their baſe, that FaepericKk's love 
remains, 


Tell her, tho? ruthleſs friends unjuſtly ſtri ve 

Totempt her faith with proud AmBiTioN's 
toys; 

Or offer all the pleaſures gold can give, 

Pour's idle pageantry and tranſient joys; 


Yet ſtill, if ſhe regard her plighted vow, 
Nor doom to pain a breaſt with hope elate; 
Triumphant Love ſhall richer boons beſtow, 


Than all the fleeting gaudes of wealth and 
ſtate, 


Bath, Aug. 6, 1795. FREDERICXs 


—— — 


THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEPER, 


PHE Froſt was ſharp, the Snow was deep, 
And almoſt dead was little Sweep, 
When PiTy paſſing by 
A Penny lent (for *tis no more 
Than lent to Gov, to feed the Poor, ) 
To ſooth the Needy cry. 
Half frozen was the Sooty Wight ; 


But thoughts of eating rous'd him :--ſtraight 


To Beker's ſhop he creeps ; 
Which Baker oft had giv'n him Bread, 
Or long ago he had been dead-- 
But now nor begs nor weeps. 
With Ready Money in bis hand 
Behold the little Sweeper ſlands 
Unconſcious quite of ſhame 
His Cath to Baker gladly ſhews, 
And hopes to bring him better news 
Than when to beg he came, 
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The pitying ?aker Penny ſees, 

And orders Sweep to buy ſome Cheeſe, 
And then retuin for Bread; 

Aſſur'd him he ſhould get once more 

Bread gratis, as he had before, 
When hunger thither led. 

Soon Sweep returns, but waits at door, 

As well becomes him, being poor; 
The Cuſtomers come faſt ; 

The buſy Baker ſerves them all x 

Still freſh ones come; for Rolls they call-- 
And ev'ry one in hafe. 

Alas for Sweep !--while they were feeding, 

Poor Sweep, to ſhew he had ſome breeding, 
At humble diſtance ſtood, 

Till Hunger, and the piercing Cold, 

On his poor vitals took ſuch hold, 
They quite congeal'd his Blood, 

Frozen he drops, and yields his Breath 

(His and a Monarch's due, to UEATHy 
Which muſt be paid, you know): 

The Baker hears at door a clatter, 

Peeps out, to ſee what is the matter mo 
Lo, Sweep's laid out in ſnow {! 

The Baker's heart was pierc'd with grief, 

But Swesp was fled beyond relief, 
And uſeleſs then was Bread, 

— Dear Printer, will you this apply, 

Nor fail your promiſe, leſt I die 
Before my Lines are read ! 


ANXXIOUS, 
— 
FPITAPH ON A WATCH. MAKER. 


HERE lies, in an herizontal poſition, 
The out- ſide caſe of 
Peter Pendulum, Watch-maker, 
W hoſe' abilities in that line were an honour 
To his profeſſion, 
Integrity was the main ſpring, 
And prudence the regulator 
Or all the actions of his life. 
Humane, generous and liberal, 
His band never ſtopped 
"Till he had relieved diſtreſs, 
So nicely regulated were all his motions, 
That he never went wrong, 
Except when ſet a- going, 
By people 
Who did not know 
His Key 7 
Even then, he was eaſily 
Set right again. 
He bad the art of diſpoſing of his tims 
So well, | 
That his hours glided away 
In one continued round 
Of pleaſure and delight, 
Till an unlucky minute put a period 
His exifence. 
He departed this life 
Wound up, 
In hopes of being talen in Band 
By his Maker, 
And of being thoroughly cleaned, repaired, 
And ſet a- going 
In the wor,d to come, 
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EENTISH REGISTER, 


County Intelligente. 


Friday, Sept. 25. 
MONNERON. a of the 
@ Convention, and M. Senovert, a 
commiſſioner from the - committee of public 
lafety, in France, arrived at Dover from Ca- 
Jais : for the purpoſe of treating for the ex- 
change of priſoners between England and 
France. 

Mr. Tarbut, ſen. baſket maker, at Cran- 
brook, undertook, for a wager of five guineas, 
to walk from the market-houſe in th? town 
to London-bridge, 49 miles, in fourteen 
hours, which he performed with eaſe in twelve. 

Tueſday 29. William Briſtow, eſq. ſworn 
into the office of mayor of the city of Can- 
terbury z 220 perſons ſplendidly and plenti- 
fully entertained on the occaſion at the Foun- 
tain tavern, 

Thurſday, Oct. 1. The New Romney light 
dragoons, commanded by colonel Cholmeley 
Dering, firſt occupied the ſpacious and newly 
erected barracks, near Vauxhall, Canterbury. 

Monday 5. A canvas for repreſentati ves in 
parliament at Canterbury, by George Gipps, 
e'q. and Sir John Hony wood, the two fitting 
members, alſo by John Baker, «ſq. of St. 
Dunſtan's, Samuel Egerton Brydges, eſq. of 
Denton-court, and Paul Benfield, eſq. of 
London; who have each declared themſelves 
candidates to repreſent that city at the next 
election. | 

Two men at Chatham, one of them a ſol- 
dier, died in conſequence of indigeſtion, oe- 
caſic ned by eating too many nuts; the ſeaſon 
having been abundantly productive of them in 
this county, 

A man and his ſon gathering nuts in the 
pariſh of Boxley, diſcovered in the wood a 
man ſuſpended to a tree, covered with inſets, 
and in a dreadſul ſtate of putrefaction. 

A match of cricket, for 500 guineas, 
played at Dandelion, in Thanet, between the 
gentlemen of Eaft Kent, againſt thoſe of 
Margate and the Iſle of Thanet; which ter- 
minated in favour of Eaft Kent, with three 
wickets ſtanding. 

Tueſday 6. A poor man, named Adams, of 
Sandwich, drowned in the river Stour near 
Minſter z in aſſiſtiog to navigate a lighter 
from Sanewich, he fell in, and it being very 
dark he could not be found till too late to ſave 
his life, 

Within a few days ſeveral melancholy cir- 
eumſtances occurred at and near Dover; three 
men in a boat were overſet and drowned. Some 
ſoldiers, after quarrelling with a party of ſea» 
faring men, one of them being intoxicated, fell 
into a rivulet and was drowned. The dead 
body of a man, without arms and otherwiſe 
mutilated thrown upon the beach. 

Sunday 11. A rew organ, preſented by 
Francis Cobb, fen. eſq. and built by Mr, 
England, opened in Margate church, by Melts, 


Saffery, ſens and jun. with ſuitable ſermons on 
the occaſion, and collections for the benefit of 
the charity ſchools. 


Monday 12. The Margate volunteers, ex- 
erciſing, near Broadſtairs, with their field. 
pietes, one of them not being properly ſpunged, 
the cartridge took fire before the ram-rod waz 
returned, by which Mr. Wells, of Margate, 
had his wriſt broken, and his hand and face 
much torn by the exploſion. 

Tueſday 13. Two boys at Town Malling, 
having diſagreed, one ran into a butcher's ſhop, 
and ſeizing a knife, ſtabbed his antagoniſt in 
the loins; which occafioned ſo great an effu. 
fion of blood, as to make recovery extremely 
doubtful. 


Wedneſday 14. A veſtry held in the pariſh 
church of Maidſtone, for conſidering the opi- 
nions of Lord Kenyon, the Judges Aſhhurſt and 
Groſe, on the right of making an equal rate or 
aſſeſſment for the poor in the ſaid pariſh; under 
which authorities an equal rate was made by 
the pariſhioners (as far as could be aſcertained) 
on all the houſes, &c. with their improve. 
ments and lands, aſſeſſable within the pariſh. 


Thurſday 15. His royal highneſs the duke 
of York, after reviewing the troops encamped 
along the coaft, arrived at Dover, under a dif. 
charge of cannon from the caſtle and batteries, 
and ſoon proceeded to review the foldiery quar. 
tered in that neighbourhood, near Chariton, 
attended by the right hon, William Pitt, the 
duke of Richmond, and many other perſons of 
diſtindtion; at two o'clock he was announced 
in the camp at Barham-down by a general 
ſalute of artillery, when the whole line under- 
went a ſtrict inſpection, previous to the per- 
formance of various rr evolutions, of 
which he expreſſed the higheſt encomiums, for 
their exactneſs and preciſion. His highneſs 


left the field at five o'clock and proceeded tor 


Graveſend, 


Friday 16. The Thaner hounds found a 
hare a few miles from Margate, which in 
her courſe ran towards the ſea, and plunged 
into the water; ſhe was purſued twenty rods 
from the ſhore, by Mr. Cowel, on horſeback, 
and brought out alive, to be preſerved for a future 
day's ſport. 

Monday 19. The right Hon. William Pitt, 
lord warden of the cinque ports, was admitted 
to the freedom of the corporation of Sandwich, 
and afterwards partook of a ſplendid entertain- 
ment provided on the occafion. 

Friday 23. The only ſon of Mr. Friend 
Tomlin, of Fordwich, a lively youth about 
nine years of age, while on a viſit at Barham, 
he lifted up the cover of the well, when the 
bucket immediately deſcending with great ra- 
pidity, the child received fo ſevere a wennd on 
the temple with the handle of the windjaſs, 1 
greatly to endanger lis life, ; 

Arc beg. 


FOR OCTOBER, 


-chery.In conſequence of the challenge 
*. r, Gibſon, of the iſle of Thaget, three 
day's ſport commenced at target ſhooting be- 
tween that gentleman and the noted Mr. An- 
decſon 3 when the numbers were, 

Mr. Anderſon. Mr. Gibſon, 

Firſt day 415]Firſt day 372 

2nd day (ſtormy) 479jand day (ſtormy) 341 

Third day 4960 Third day 407 
PaoMoTIONs, c. 

Captain J. W. H. Brydges, to be lieutenant- 
colonel; Capt. Jobn Beckwith to be major; 
Lieut, Thomas Aſkew, Samuel Egerton 
Brydges, Edward Tay lor, to be captains of 
troops; Lieut. Charles Greville to be captain» 
lieutenant; Cornet Henry Cookes, William 
King, Samuel Brown, Benjamin Jones to be 
lieutenants; Demetrius Grevis, Henry Deb- 
beig, William Wincheſter, George Lawrence, 
John Croſoer, to be cornets z Rev. Edward 
Cage to be chaplain, Cornet George Lawrence 
to be adjutant; and John Croſoer to be ſurgeon, 
in the New Romney fencible light dragoons. 

James Methurſt Poynter to be captain; 
William Boteler to be lieutenant, and Henry 
Wiſe Harvey to be cornet, in the cinque ports 
yeoman Cavalry. 

Mr. John Hodges, attorney-at law, of Can- 
terbury, to be clerk to the commiſſioners of 
ſewers, for Eaſt Kent, in the room of William 

ng, eſq. deceaſed. 

"— + Sk Braddon, to be one of the al- 
dermen of Canterbury, in the room of Mr, 
Richard Mount, reſigned. : 

The Rev. George Navlor, B. 4. to the vi- 
carage of Bramford, in Suffolk, by the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury. | 

BIRTH. 


The lady of W. Baldwin, eſq. of Harriet- 
ſham-place, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES» 

Sept, 12. At Waltham, Mr, John Tritton, 
draper and taylor, of Hythe, to Miſs Mary 
Browning, ſecond daughter of Mr. John 
Browning, of Coombe-Dane. ; 

23. At Barnet, Mr. Thomas Lightfoot, 
tallow-chandler, of Lambeth-Butts, to Miſs 
Mary Hugeett, of Dartford, 

27. At Ryarſh, Mr. Dorrington, col - 
lar-maker, at Town Malling, to Miſs Phil- 
lips, daughter of Mr. Thomas PEillips, miller. 

29. At Monckton in Thanet, Mr. Henry 
Collard, to Miſs Elizabeth White, ſecond 
danghter of Mr James White, 

October 5. At Burat Iſland, in Scotland, 
Philip Darell, eſq. of Calehill, in Kent, to 
Miſs Poole, of Tedington, in Middleſex. 

20. At St. George's, the Martyr, Queen- 
ſquare, London, Thomas Green, eſa. of Ipſ- 
wich, barriſter-at-law, to Miſs Katherine 
Hartcup, youngeſt daughter of Lieut. Hartcup, 
of the royal navy. : ; 

Thomas Millard, eſq. of Spaniſh Town, in 
aniaica, to Miſs Barnard, daughter of the 

te William Barnard, eſq. of Deptford. A 
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21. At Milton near Sittingbourn, Mr, = 
Jordan, ſen. to Mrs. Randall, 


Drarkt. 


Sept. 27. At Deal, in a very advanced age, 
Mrs. Briſſac, a widow lady ; ſhe retired to be 
the preceding night in apparent good health, 
and was found dead in the morning, 


At Smarden, Mr. Henry Otterway, timber 
merchant, 
29. At Chatham, Mrs, Berry, wife of Mr. 


William Berry, chief converter of timber, in 
the dock yard, 


30. At Chatham, after a long illneſs, Miſs 
Mary Marſhall, eldeſt dau. of Mr. Mar- 
ſhall, contractor for painters works at Chat- 
ham and Sheerneſs yards. 


31. At Chatham, aged 95, Mrs. Dorothy 
Miles, reli& of the late Rev. Morgan Miles. 
OF. 2. At Vauxhall near Canterbury, aged 
55, Mrs. Hogben, wife of Mr. Thomas Hogs 
ben, gardener and nurſeryman, 


3+ At Canons in Wateringbury, in her 78th 
year, Mrs. Elizabeth Style, eldeſt and only ſur- 


viving daughter of the late fir Thomas Style, 
bart, 


4- At Canterbury, Mrs. Goldfinch, wife of 
Mr. William Goldfinch, ſaddler. 
7. In Hawley-ſquare, Margate, in his 41ſt 
year, Henry Hurford eſq, On the preceding 
evening, while at ſupper, being in apparent good 
health, and remarkably cheerful, he was 
ſeized with an immoderate fit of laughter, 
which terminated in a fatal paralytic, 
At London, where ſhe had gone for medical 
advice, greatly lamented by all her acquaint- 
ance, Mrs, M. Troy, wife of Jacob Cazeneuye 
Troy, efq. diſtiller and wine-merchant, of 
Chatham, | 
11. At Chatham, in an advanced age, Mr. 
Abel Watſon, ſhipwright, of the royal dock- 
yard, 


12. At Moore ſtreet, near Rainham, Mr. 
John Wakeley, farmer, 


Lately, at Thurnham, Mrs. Jones, wife of 
Mr. Jones, farmer, 

13. In Chatham dock-yard, after a ſhort 
illneſs, John Weatherall, eſq. ſtorekeeper; 
which place he had filled many years with the 
greateſt reputation and integrity. 

16. At Lenham, Mrs Barker, wife of Mr. 
Barker, of the Chequers inn. | 

17. At Upper Deal, aged four years and a 
quarter, Ann, the ſecond daughter of Joſeph 
M. Poynter, eſq. 

19. At Lympne- court. near Hythe, in her 
54th year, Mrs, Martha Bridger. 

Lately, in Chancery-lane, London, Mr. 
Stephen Richards, formerly a woollen draper 
in Canterbury, 

20. At Chatham, Mr, Farley, grocer. | 

25. At Canterbury, Mrs. Saffery, wife of 
Mr. Oſmond Saffe y, muſie-maſter. 


Lately, at Chatham, Mr. Frome, chinz- 
merchant. 
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HOPS, 


The quality of Hops grown this year, by accounts from almoſt all the 
diſtant counties, is very low and bad; which, added to the ſhortneſs of the 
crop, gave ſome proſpect to the planters of a permanent advance in price, 
particularly for good bags, and ſome prime ſamples of the preſent year were 
ſold for 71. per hundred, and good yearlings for nearly as much, But the 
ſpeculatiogs on the duty having again reached 55,0001. the buyers kept back, 
and the prices in conſequence became lower, 

The great weſtern market, Weyhill fair, was pretty fully ſupplied, and 
the demand for hops of colour was briſk, at prices from 31. to 81, 8s. ſome 
very fine up to 10l. and a pocket or two as high as 121. the hundred weight, 

The conteſt between the brewer, with the law on his fide, and the planter, 
concerning the uſe of brimſtone, ſeems not to be finally adjuſted; while the 
former is determined not to purchaſe any hops cured with that ingtedient, 
contending that it produces an artificial colour, and a deceitful appearance ; 
the latter is equally ſtrenuous in aſſerting the neceſſity of its uſe, as a pre. 
ſervative both of che colour and condition of the hop. 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market. 


Sept. 28. Oc. 5 Oc. 72 Oct. 10. | OA, 26. 
3. 4. *. 4 12 d. $5. & | 5. 4. 43. „ 014. 4. 4. d 5s d. 4 & 
Beef, per ſcore 46 © 5 0j6:0- 7 016-6 7. 016. 6 7 96 o 6 6 : 
Mutton, per pound [%o 440 54% 440 5 E 4 5400 4 0 4% 40 5 Di 
Beef, - per ſtone -|2 8 3 24 ne l 
Mutton, per ſtone [3 6 4 3 4 4 © | 44 4-433 4.844: 4-49 
Lamb, - per ſtone 3 6 5 3 6 4 8 EL R.a $13 4.4 413 4. 4 4 2 
FF ˙ —Z——I—UP 518.3 5 013.043 
Pork, . per tons -14 © 5 4 o 5 olg „ 5 ol4 » 5 04 4 5 © ; 
© 1 4 
Head of Cattle, fald each Day. 6 5 
| 6 
Reaſts, about 2,00 2,500 2,600 3,000 3,009 
1-1. Sage 8 8 0 x 16,000 16, 500 13,500 13, co 16, 500 7 
3 
Prices of Tallow in London. 
| Sept. 28. | OQ. 5. OR. 12. | Oct. 19. OA. 26 
Per Cut. | 5+ TL IL Re LE HR EE EEE SY 'S, „ 9 
Town Tallow = 640 o 6 o o 76 0 0 766 oof 6 oo 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 61 O 64 65 0 69 of 7500 oof75o O8 o foo 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 62 0 65 o O 67 % %o 76 00 10 
Stuff =. - - 38 O 53 040 0 56 C42 0 58 O 42 59 043 O Goo 
„ rr 6 
Good Dregs = - 9 oo|go oof go oojioo oolgo 00 f 
. 2 12 


Average Price ai Clare, St. James, and Il hitechapel Markets, 


bn 6 16S Gt ET, EL 
Per Stone of 8ibÞs = 13 10]4 o [4 2 I 6 5 94 Pe; 
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Average Prices of II Heat, 
By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 


From 
INLAND COUNTIES, 


Middleſex 
er 
Hertford + 
Bedford + 
HuntingCcon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leiceſter 
Nottingham 
Derby - 
Stafford +» 
Salop - 
Hereford - « 
Worceſter 
Warwick 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxford 
Pucks 
Brecon - - 
Montgomery 
Radnor + 


1 
J a 6 0 7 C4 # $#-.9 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 
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Suſſex 
Suftolk 
3 Cambridge 
Norfolk 


Diſt. Eſlex * — 
0 Kent 1 
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OI. - 


+> 


Northumberland 

Cumberland — 
Weſtmoreland + 
Lancaſter — 
Cheſter hs 


Flint +» 
Denbigh ” 
Angleſea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 


—2 


Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Glouceſter 
Somerſet 
pet 


Dev On 


a Cornwall 
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AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES, 


Per Quarter - - 


Sept. 19 to October 15. 
|Sept. + Us 26. OR. 3. Oct. 10. OR. 17, 


Bo]: . 06-o ts d. #6 &> 
1:94 £7] 83 983 5 85 2 35 9 
74 nnen 
1 75 11 81 7} 81 9 79 10 84 11 
JJC 
e 
-|| 76 4] 76 % 79 4 79 4/79 4 
- 1.95 0]. 32. 6] 33-0] $n oj $60 
1-79: 61.79: $1.98. $1-.358:$1-76 2 
-1\-25 31. 84-03-1499. 41} 90 $1 So 6 
*;.30 -014..50. 4] 94 61:75 $1: 79 # 
"1-97" 7-0-4 972:-$17 9 + 24 Þ 
"172 6 70.25 73 $75 94-695" 'S 
" 65 oj 64 7164 18 16 66 6 
EJ nf 67-98-7178 7] $23 
"1-24 -S}]--75; v]-7%--0]-:76--31:99--0 | 
1 77 4 i 4 Vo: 8 85 oO | 90 4 1 
eee 34-0. 32. eee ene F 
br Cn $7.33" .3 |. 92: 4-93 4 | v9: 6 .n 
*\; 76-mg 1 33 &j 78 20]. 79 $1 e x7 
- || 73 71 64 o| 61. 6 60 10 68 ' 
- 1/78 41 063 $] :70: 41-68 9g |::40-& 7 
ö 33 67 4 08 
U £1 
i | | | | \ bf 
70 0 74 of 97 $] 77 4 83 4 ©"; 
«| 74.64: 6+-92- 431 $2 31-6 8 14 40 1 
ee nne 04:94. '0 eee 
» || 6311 | 62 10 | 67 4 73 © + Pls} 
„128 © | 70 10.| 68 273 10| 74 3 l 
ee | Ap | | 
| 74 5 72 2 71 4 77 3 | 78 117 CRP 
» 11-9$ © 1: 66 9] 6s 11 66 11} 67 4 [99 1 
- | 80 ©} $0 20]. 76 3 [8 >< | 69 © E 
„„en ens eee ee 9 . 
80 9 64 9 67 1 66 | 64 8 11 
86 9 79 5% 70 6 76 of 75 © 1 
— 23 4 2 78e nn 6 "a i 
-.\| 0547-09 gf 78-2174 61::96:--8 x [ 
- ew 21-7 $7 ©2156 73-10 & 4” 1 e 
- } 70-24; 70 3]. 06 42] '70- 01 75." 5 4.8 
- || None ſent | for fale, | ow — — 7 1 
„6 8 56-8] 58 ©| 57 oO 6 0 118 
- | $$. 4] 80.10] 71 % 70 4] 76 4 4} 
|| 62 5 38 6| 62 3 39 10 38 9 | i 
[63.6] 46. 8; $0 31:1] 58 47 558 8 7.18 
- | 72 % 1 68 o| 66 10 70 5 i 
. 1 524 | 63:47 -61-21-] 64 22 | 080 u8 . 
4 76 7 80 1 r 8] 84 5 A | 
» if 80 2. 82 4 81 6] 83 $1 86 8 | 
- || 74 1 65 66 2 6g 7| 69 10 
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KENTISH REGISTER, 
Average Prices of Wheat from Sept. 19 to Of, 17. 
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. 192 26. 3 
Diſtr. — — 2 
1 81 4/81 382 7 
2 67 9/65 3167 7 
3 66 86141621 
4 70 7167 067 1 
5 83 976 7172 1 
83 270 5/689 


10. 
„ . 

82 3 

TS. 

68 11 

70 5 

66 11 
| 69 4 


$ 4 
35 11 
1 
68 6 
71 8 
67 7| 
68 1 


Dif. 


19. 


. d 


4 
11 
2 
8 
6 
I 


| 


4. 


26. 
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Returns of Wheat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London, 
Sept. 28, to Oct. 26. 


Sept. 28. 


Average Prices of Sugar, Sept. 23 to Of. 21. 


Sept. 2 
* o 
3 © 


Per Cwt. 


Price 
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Excluſive of the Duties 
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115192 370 

3091 of] 6 
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SPECTEMUR AGENDO, 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTES OF THE PORTUGUEZE. 
Frem Myrphy's Travels. 


LISBON merchant paſſes his 
hours in the following mann-r : 
he goes to prayers at eight o'clock, 
to Change at eleven, dines at one, 
ſleeps till chree, eats fruit at four, and 


ſups at nine: the intermediate hours 


are employed in the counting-houſe, 
in paying viſits, or playing at cards. 

To viſit any one above the rank of 
a tradeſman, it is neceſſary to wear a 
ſword and chapeax ; if the family you 
viſit be in mourning, you muſt alſo 
wear black ; the ſervants would not 
conſider a viſitant as a gentleman un- 
leſs he came in a coach; to viſit in 
boots would be an unpardonable of- 
fence, unleſs you wear ſpurs at the 
ſame time. The maſter of the houſe 
precedes the viſitant on his going out, 
the contrgry order takes place in 
coming in. : 

The common people of Liſbon and 
its environs are à laborious and hardy 
race; many of them by frugal 2 
lay up a decent competence for ol 
age; it is painful to behold the trouble 
they are obliged to take for want of 
proper implements to carry on their 
work. Their cars have the rude ap- 
pearance of the earlieſt ages ; theſe 
vehicles are ſlowly drawn by two ſtout 
oxen, The corn is ſhelled by the 
treading of the ſame animals, as in 
Vol. III. No. 28, 


the days of the Iſraelites; hence pro- 
bably the ſcripture proverb, ** thou 
0 ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
« the corn.” They have many other 
cuſtoms which to us appear very ſin- 
gular; for example, women ſit with 
the left fide towards the horſe's head 
when they ride. A poſtilion rides on 
the left horſe. Footmen play at cards 
whilſt they are waiting for their maſe 
ters. A taylor fits at his work like a 
ſhoe-maker. A hair-dreſſer appears 
on Sundays with a ſword, a cockade, 
and two watches, or at leaſt two watch 
chains. A tavern is known by a vine- 


buſh, A houſe to be let, by a piece 
of blank paper, 


An acconcheuſe 
door, by a white croſs, And a Jew 
Is known by his extra-catholic devo- 
ti0n, 


The lower claſs of both ſexes are 


very fond of gaudy apparel; we ob. 
ſerve even the fiſh women with 
trinkets and bracelets of gold about 
the neck and wriſt, The fryit-wo- 


men are diſtinguiſhed by a particular 


dreſs. The cuſtom of wearing, boots 
and black conical caps is peculiar to 
theſe women; but for what reaſon, if 
any there be, I could not learn. 

All the drudgery is performed, by 
Gallicians, who may be called the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
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in , are, 
induſtrious, and faithful to a proverb. 
One of the principal employ ments, in 
which they are daily engaged, is ſup- 
plying the citizens with water, which 
they carry on their ſhoulders in ſmall 
wooden barrels from the gifferent 
fountain sg | 
Every V. in this ſervitude 1s 
obliged, by the police of the city, to 
earry one of theſe veſſels filled with 
water to his lodgings every night, and 
in caſe of fire, to haſten with it to aſ- 
fiſt in extinguiſhing the flames at the 
firſt ſound of the fire-bell ; any neglect 
in this reſpe& is ſeverely puniſhed ; 
on the contrary, they are ſure to be 
rewarded in proportion to their vigi- 
lance, But the people are ſeldom vi- 
ſited by that dreadful fcourge : during 
my reſfiderce here, there was not an 
inſtance of ary accident by fire. 
In the houſes of foreign merchants, 
the Gallicians are the only ſervants 
employed, and many of the  Portu- 
. .Sneſe prefer them to the natives in 
that capacity: they cook the victuals, 


clean the rooms, and make the beds. 


If there be any female ſervants in the 
_ Houſe under the age of five and thirty, 


they are inviſible except to the miſ. 


treſs and her daughters; after this age 


they are left to their own diſcretion, | 


as their charms are then ſuppoſed to 
be ſufficieptly faded to render them 
ſecure from the invaſions of gallantry, 
The ladies ſeldom breathe the pure 
air, except in their ſhort excurſions to 
the next chapel, which they viſit at 
. | leaſt once a day. 8 
„ Portugueſe ladies poſſeſs many 
amiable qualities; they are chaſte, 
... modeſt, and extremely affectionate to 


their kindred. No woman goes out 
of doors without the permiſſion of her 


" huſband or parents, To avoid all 
ſuſpicion, men, even though rela- 
tions, are not allowed to viſit their 
apartments, or to. fit beſide them in 
public places, 


them except in the churches ; here 
they make fighs and ſignals : 


Addreſs and compliment by viſion, 
Make love and court by intuition, Hudibrar, 


KENTISH REGISTER, 


X Hence their lovers 
are ſeldom gratified with a fight of 


— Notwithſtanding» the watchfy! eye 
of the duenna, the lovers contrive to 
exchange billet-doux, and that in ſo 
ſubtle a manner, that none can per. 


ceive it whoſe breaſt glows not with x 


ſimilar flame. The little boys who 
attend at the altar, are often the meſ. 
ſengers on theſe occaſions, When 
one of theſe wingleſs cupids receives 
the letter, he makes his way through 
the agdience till he approaches the 
fair one, then he throws himſelf on 
his knees, repeating his 4 ve Mari; 
Hella, and beating his breaſt; utter 
fiaiſhing his ejaculations and crofling 
his forehead, he falls on his face and 
hands, and fervently kiſſes the ground; 
in the mean time he conveys the letter 
under the lady's drapery, and brings 
back another, | | 

At other times when the lovers are 
coming out of the church, their hands 
meet as it were by chance in the holy 
water font; by this means they ex- 
change billets, and enjoy the delcc. 


table pleaſure of prefling each other's 


fingers. 

Various are the contrivances to 
which they are compelled to reſort, 
in order to elude ſuſpicion ; and in no 
part of their lives do they evince more 
prudence than duriag their courtſhip, 
Their natural diſpoſition to ſecrecy is 
the means of their continuing for 
years under the impreſſion of the ten- 


der paſſion; and they mult have | 


fallen victims to it, were it not that 
refined, that virtuous love, which 
Guevara deſcribes: | 

* Arde y no quema; alumbra y 11 
danna ; quema y no conſume, reſplendt 
.y no laſbima, purifica y no avoraſa; 
aun calicnta y nn congoxa. 

* It glows, but ſcorches not; it 
enlightens, bat hurts not; it conſumes 
not, though it burns; it dazzles vor, 
though 1: litters; it refines without 
deſt:oying; and though it be hot, yet 
it is not painful.“ 

Marriage-feaſts are attended with 
vaſt expence; the reſources of the 
lower claſs are often exhaulted in the 


_ Preparations made on theſe occaſions. 


The nuptial bed-chamber is ' oroa- 
mented in the moſt coſtly manner, 
with ſilks, brocades, and flowers; 

| even 


even the wedding-ſheets are trimmed 
with the fineſt lace, 

In their chriſtenings and funerals 
they are alſo very extravagant; but 
in other reſpects very frugal and tem- 
perate, particularly the females, who 
{eldom drink any thing but water; 
if they drink wine, it gives riſe to 
ſuſpicion of their chaſtity, and ſuſpi- 
cion is often held tantamount to a 
crime. The Empreſs Donna Leanor, 
daughter of Edward king of Portugal, 
endeavoured to introduce the like cuſ- 
tom among the German ladies; but 
neither her Majeſty's example or per- 
ſuaſion could induce them to exchange 
the“ milk of Venus“ for the limpid 
rill. | 

The abſtemiouſneſs of the Portu- 
gueſe ladies is conſpicuous in their 
countenance, which is pale, tranquil, 
and modeſt ; thoſe who accuſtom them- 
ſelves to exerciſe have, nevertheleſs, a 
beautiful carnation. Their eyes are 
black and expreſſive; their teeth ex- 
tremely white and regular. In con- 
verſation they are polite and agree - 
able; in manners aſſuaſive and un- 
affected. The form of their dreſs 
does not undergo a change, perhaps, 
once in an age; milliners, perfumers, 
and fancy-dreſs- makers, are profeſ- 
ſions as unknown id Liſbon as in an- 
cient Lacedemon. 

Widows are allowed to marry, but 
they do not avail themſelves of that 
privilege as often as in other countries, 
There are many Portugueſe, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the good old ſtock, 
who look upon it as a ſpecies of 
adultery ſanctioned by the law. 

Women do not aſſume the family 
names of their huſbands, as with us, 
In all the viciſſitudes of matrimony 
they retain their maiden names, 

The men are generally addreſſed by 


their chriſtian names, as Senbor Pedro. 


Supernomes are allo very common here, 
which are derived from particular 
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trades, remarkable incidents, places 
of reſidence, or ſtriking perſonal ble- 
miſhes or accompliſhments. 

Strangers' ſurnames-are frequently 
tranſlated, eſpecially if they bear any 
illuſion to ſubſtantives or qualities. 
For example, Mr. Wolf, they call 
Sen hor Lobo; Mr. Whitehead, Senbor 
Cabega Branca, To the chriſtian 
names of men and women are often 
ſuperadded thoſe of their parents, for 
diſtinction ſake. This cuſtom ob- 
tained very much among the ancient 
Iriſh, and is not unvſual at this day 
in the ſouthern provinces of that 
country. 

With reſpect to the middling claſs, 
ja their ideas and manners they differ 
from thoſe of the reſt of Europe; the 
unfrequency of travel, except to their 
own colonies, excludes them from 
modern notions and modern cuſtoms ; 
hence they retain much of the ancient 
ſimplicity of their anceſtors, and are 
more converſant in the tranſactions of 
Aſia or America than of Europe. 

Whether it proceeds from a fond- 
neſs for eaſe, or want of curioſity, 
they appear to have an averſion for 
travelling, even in their own country. 
A Portugueſe can ſteer a ſhip to Bra- 
zil with leſs difficulty than he can 
guide his horſe from Liſbon ta 
Oporto, 
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DESCRIPTION OP CIN TRA. 
By a Portugeſe Nobleman. 


Cintra, whoſe mountains ſeek the ſkies, 
Thy vallies deck'd in living green; 

Thy flow'rets rob'd in varying dies, 
With grottos form'd by Fancy's queen. 


Refreſhing rills that never fail, , 

When Phebus ſhoots his brighteſt beams; 
Whilſt balmy odours load each gale, 

And nodding fruits ſurvey the ſtreams. 


Here Zephyr courts each opening flower, 
And birds that charm of every ſong; 
Here echo dwells in mizy bower, 
And love that liſts the whole night long. 
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KEN TISH 


TRAVELS IN HOLLAND AND GERMANY, 


FROM MRS, ANN RADCLIFFE'S TOUR IV THE SUMMER OF 1794. 


(With Remarks.) 


_— thoſe readers who deem a ſtrict 
adherence to truth the principal 
merit in a * of travels, it my 
haps at view, appear to 

1 rather than in favour of, the 

reſent publication, that it proceeds 
— the pen of ſo ſucceſsful a no- 
veliſt as Mrs. Radcliffe. It may be 
ſuſpected that, after having ſo long 
entertained the public with pleaſant 
fictions, ſhe will not eaſily perſuade 
herſelf to put on the trammels of 


fimple narration, but will think it 


neceſſary to enliven the cold tale of 
matter of fact with the embelliſhments 
of fancy. In order to counteract wn 
unfriendly prepoſſeſſion of this kind, 
the reader ſhould be informed, that 
the ingenious author of this tour has 
carefully avoided, in the preſent work, 
every kind of decoration which might 
Hier her narrative the air of fiction. 
er admirers will, indeed, ſtill find 
her Employing her powers of deſci ip- 
tion, but evidently with the cloſeneſs 
of a copyiſt, rather than with a free- 
dom of an original inventor. Her 
ictures of nature are ſtil] intereſt- 
ing: butit is becauſe the ſcenes which 
ſhe deſcribes are beautiful or roman- 
tic : her accounts of works of art, 
and her delineations of men and man- 
ners, are pleaſing, becauſe, from the 
circumſtantial mode in which they 
are given, the reader feels a convic- 
tion. of their truth. The language 
in which this journey is narrated, 
though generally plain and ſimple, is 
never careleſs or inelegant; and the 
ſentiments and reflections, though 
ſparingly introduced, are ſufficient 
to give the writer a place in the claſs 
of imelligent travellers. One pecu- 
liar excellence of this tour is, that 
Mrs. Radcliffe does not confine her- 
ſelf to thoſe ſcenes or incidents which 
will make a brilliant appearance in 
the ſtory, but relates circumſtances 


or deſcribes objects of a more trivial 
nature, where they may be expected 
to afford the reader any amuſement 
or information : without falling into 
the error cenſured by Dr. Johnſon, 
when he remarks that * theſe dimi. 
nutive obſervations ſeem to take awa 
ſomething from the dignity of wri. 
ting, and therefore are never com- 
municated but with heſitation and a 
little fear of abaſement and con- 
tempt.” 

o give an idea of Mrs. Radcliffe's 
pleaſing manner in familiar narrative 
and deſcription, we tranſcribe her 
account of her paſſage from Amſter. 
dam to Utrecht: 

The paſſage from Amſterdam hi- 
ther is of eight hours; and, notwith. 
ſtanding the pleaſantneſs of trecht- 
{chuyt conveyance, ſeemed ſomewhat 
tedious, after the habit of paſſing from 
city to city in half that time. The 
canal 1s, however, juſtly preferred to 
others, on account of the richneſs of 
its ſurrounding ſcenery; and it is 


pleaſing to obſerve how gradually 


the country improves, as the diſtance 
from the province of Holland and 
from the ſea increaſes. Towards 
Utrecht, the gardens riſe from the 
banks of the canal, inſtead of ſpread- 
ing below its level, and the grounds 
maintain avenues and plantations of 
lofty trees. Vegetation is ſtronger 
and more copious; - ſhrubs riſe to a 
greater height; meadows diſplay a 
livelier green; and the lattice-work 
of the bowery avenues, which occur 
ſo frequently, ceaſes to be more con- 
ſpicuous than the foliage, 

It was Whitſuntide, and the banks 
of the canal were gay with holiday 
people, riding in waggons and carts; 
the latter frequently carrying a wo- 
man wearing a painted hat as large 
as an umbrella, and a man with one 
in whimſical contraſt clipped ry 
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cloſe to the crown. The lady ſome 
times refreſhed herſelf with a fan, and 
the gentleman, nieanwhile, with a 
pi of tobacco. Every village we 
paſſed reſounded with rſe muſic 
and the clatter of wooden ſhoes : 
among theſe the prettieſt was Nie- 
verſluys, bordering each fide of the 
canal, with a white drawbridge pic- 
tureſquely ſhadowed with high trees, 
and green banks floping on the wa- 
ter's brim. Pleaſure-boats and trecht- 
ſchuyts lined the ſhores: and the 
windows of every houſe were throng- 


ed with broad faces. On the ſ little 


terraces below were groups of ſmo- 
kers, and of giris in the neat trim 
Dutch dreſs, with the fair complex- 
jon and air of decorous modeſty, by 
which their country-women are diſ- 
tinguiſhed,” 

In a fimilar ſtyle, is the followin 
account of the Convent of Clariſſe, at 
Cologne : 

£ Qur inn had formerly been a con- 
vent, and was in a part of the town 
where ſuch ſocieties are more nume- 
rous than elſewhere. At five o'clock, 
on the Sunday after our arrival, the 
bells of churches and convents began 
to ſound on all fides, and there was 
ſcarcely any entire intermiſſion of 
them till evening. The places of 
public amuſement, chiefly a fort of 
tea-gardens, were then ſet open, and, 
in many ſtreets, the ſounds of muſic 
and dancing were heard almoſt as 

lainly as that of the bells had been 

fore; a diſguſting exceſs of licen- 
tiouſneſs, which appeared in other 
inſtances, for we heard, at the ſame 
time, the voices of a choir on one 
ſide of the ſtreet, and the noiſe of a 
billiard table on the other. Near 
the inp, this contraſt was more ob- 
ſervable. While the ſtrains of re- 
velry aroſe from an adjoining gar- 
den, into which our windows opened, 
a pauſe in the muſic allowed us to 
catch ſome notes of the veſper ſer- 
vice, performing in a convent of the 
order of Clariſſe, only three or four 
doors beyond. Of the ſevere rules of 
this ſociety we had been told in the 
morning. The members take a vow, 
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not only to renounce the world, but 
their deareſt friends, and are never 
permitted to ſee even their fathers or 
mothers, though they may ſometimes 
converſe with the latter from behind 
a curtain. And, leſt ſome lingering 
remains of filial affection ſliould tem 
an unhappy nun to lift the veil of ſe- 
paration between herſelf and her mo- 
ther, ſhe is not allowed to ſpeak even 
with her, but in the preſence of the 
abbeſs. Accounts of ſuch horrible 
perverſions of human reaſon make 
the blood thrill. Their fathers they 
can never ſpeak to, for no man is 
ſuffered to be in any part of the con- 
vent uſed by the ſiſter hood, nor, in- 
deed, is admitted beyond the gate, 
except when there is a neceſſity for 
repairs, when all the votaries of the 
order are previoufly ſecluded. It is 
not eaſily that a cautious mind be- 
comes convinced of the exiſtence of 
ſuch ſevere orders; when it does, 
aſtoniſument at the artificial miſeries, 
which the ingenuity of human beings 
form for themſelves by ſecluſion, is 
as boundleſs as at the other miſeries, 
with which the moſt trivial vanity 
and envy ſo frequently pollute the in- 
tercourſes of ſocial life. The poor 
nuns, thus nearly entombed durin 
their lives, are, after death, tied 
upon a board, in the cloaths they die 
in, and, with only their veils thrown 
over their face, are buried in the 
garden of the convent.” 

The deſcription of an evening 
ſcene near the village of Goodeſberg, 
in the neighbourhood of Bonn in 


Germany, is in a ſtyle ſomewhat - 


more elevated: 


© The plain, that contains the vil- 
lage and the Spa, is about five miles 
in length and of half that breadth. 
It is covered with unincloſed corn, 
and nearly ſurrounded by a vaſt am- 
phitheatre of mountains. -In front 
of the inn, at the diſtance of half a 
league, extend, along the oppoſite 
ſhore of the Rhine, the Seven Moun- 
tains, ſo long ſeen and admired, 
which here aſſume a new attitude, 
The three talleſt points are now 
ucarcit to the eye, and the lower 

mountains 
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mountains are ſeen either in the per- 
ſpective between them, or ſinking, 
with leſs abrupt declivities, into the 
plains, on the north. The whole 
maſs exhibits a grandeur of outline, 
fuch as the pencil only can deſcribe; 
but fancy may paint the ſtupendous 
{pe of rock that riſe over the 

hine, the rich tuftings of wood that 
emboſs the cliffs or Lock within the 
receſſes, the ſpiry ſummits and the 
ruined caſtles, faintly diſcerned, that 
crown them. Yet the appearance of 
theſe mcuntains, though more grand, 
from Goodeſberg, is lets ſublime than 
from Bonn; for the nearneſs, which 
increaſes, their grandeur, diminiſhes 
their ſublimity by removing the ob- 
ſcurity that had veiled them. To the 
ſouth of this plain, the long perſpec- 
tive is crofſed by further ranges of 
mountains, which open to glimpſes 
of others ſtill beyond; an endleſs ſuc- 
ceſhon of ſummits, that lead on the 
imagination to unknown vallies and 
regions of ſolitary obſcurity. 

© Amidſt fo many attractions of na- 
ture, art cannot do much. The lit- 
tle which it attempts, at Goadeſberg, 
is the diſpoſition of ſome walks from 
the houſes to a ſpring, which is ſaid 
to reſemble that at Spa, and through 
the woods above it. Twice a week 
there are ſome muſical performances 
and a ball given by the Elector, who 
frequently appears, and with the eaſe 
and plainneſs of a private gentleman. 
At theſe entertainments the company 
viliting the 2 are joined by 
neighbouring families, ſo as to be in 
number ſixty, or a hundred. The 
balls, agreeably to the earlineſs of 
German hours, begin at ſix; and that 
which we meant to ſee, was nearly 
concluded before our arrival, The 
company then retired to a public 
game, at which large ſums of gold 
were riſked, and a ſevere anxiety de- 
fied the influence of Mozart's muſic, 
that continued to be played by an 
excellent orcheſtra, The dreſſes of 


the company were in the Engliſh 
taſte, and, as we were glad to believe, 
chiefly of Engliſh manufacture ; the 
wearing of countenances by play ap- 
pears to be alſo according to our 
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manners, and the German ladies, 
with features ſcarcely leſs elegant, 
have complexions, perhaps, finer than 
are general in England. 

«© Meditating cenfures againſt the 
Elector's policy, or careleſſneſs, in 
this reſpect, we took advantage of the 
laſt gleams of evening, to aſcend the 
lender and ſpiry mountain, which 
bears the name of the village, and 
appears ready to precipitate the ruins 
of its antient caſtle upon it. A ſteep 
road, winding among vineyards and 
dwarf wood, enters, at the ſummit of 
the mountain, the broken walk, 
which ſurround the ancient citadel of 
the caſtle; an almoſt ſolid building, 
that has exiſted for more than five 
centuries, From the area of theſe 
ruins we ſaw the ſun ſet over the 
whole line of plains that extend to 
the weſtward of Cologne, whoſe 
ſpires were diſtinctly viſible. Bonn, 
and the hill SAN CY CRucis, ap- 
peared at a league's diſtance, and the 
windings of the Rhine gleamed here 
and there amidſt the rich ſcene, like 
diſtant lakes. It was a ſtill and beau- 
tiful evening, in which no ſhade re- 
mained of the thunder-clouds that 
paſſed in the day. To the weſt, un 
der the glow of ſun ſet, the landicape 
melted into the horizon in tints ſo 
ſoft, ſo clear, fo delicately roſeate as 
Claude only could have painted. 
Viewed, as we then ſaw it, beyond 
a deep and dark arch of the ruin, it: 
effect was enchanting ; it was to tlic 
eye what the fineſt ſtrains of Pathe!!o 
are to the heart, or the poetry 0: 
Collins is to the fancy—all tender, 
ſweet, elegant, and glowing, : 

From the other fide of the bil 
the character of the view is entic!s 
different, and, inſtead of a long pro- 
ſpect over an open and level country, 
the little plain of Goodeſberg appear: 
repoſing amidſt wild and awetu! 
mountains. Theſe were now melan- 
choly and filent; the laſt rays wers 
fading from their many points, and 
the obſcurity of twilight began te 
ſpread over them. We ſeemed to 
have found the ſpot, for which Col 
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% Now let me rove ſome wild and heathy 
„ ſcene, 


« Or find ſome ruin ' midſt its dreary dells, 

« Whoſe walls more awful nod 

« By thy religious gleams,” | 
Ode to Evening. 

The following is a beautiful de- 
ſcription of an evening at ſea : 

The calm continued during the 
day, and the fun ſet with uncommon 
grandeur among clouds of purple, 
red and gold, that, mingling with the 
ſerene azure of the upper ſky, com- 

ofed a richneſs and harmony of co- 
E which we never ſaw ſurpaſſed. 
It was moſt intereſting to watch the 
progreſs of evening and its effect on 
the waters; ſtreaks of light ſcattered 
among the dark weſtern clouds, after 
the ſun had ſet, and gleaming in long 
reflection on the ſea, while a grey ob- 
ſcurity was drawing over the eaſt, as 


the vapours roſe gradually from the 


ocean. The air was breathleſs; the 
tall ſails of the veſlel were without 
motion, and her courte upon the deep 
ſcarcely perceptible; while, above, 
the planet Jupiter burned with ſteady 
dignity, and threw a tremulous line 
of light on the fea, whoſe ſurface 
flowed in ſmooth wavelets expanſe. 
Then, other planets appeared, and 
countleſs ſtars ſpangled the dark wa- 
ters. Twilight now pervaded air and 
ocean, but the welt was ſtill lu— 
minous, where one ſolemn gleam of 
duſky red edged the horizon, from 
under heavy vapours.' 

In relating her journeying occur- 
rences, Mrs, Radcliffe has frequent 
occaſion of expreſſing her diſſatisfac- 
tion with the incivility of the Ger- 
man people, particularly the landlords 
and ſhopkeepers. 

rrp fair writer appears to have 
travelied under the ſtrong impreſſion 
of attachment to her native country. 
Loth as we are to diſcourage a ſenti- 
ment which, under due regulation, 
is both laudable and uſeſul, we can- 
not think the nationality of the fol- 
lowing remark perſectly free from 
the —_— of illiberality. 

* Engliſhmen, who feel, as they 
always muſt, the love of their own 
country much increaſed by the view 


of others, ſhould be induced, at every 


ſtep, to wiſh, that there may be as 
little political intercourſe as poſſible, 
either of friendſhip or enmity, between 
the bleſſings of their ifland and the 
wretchedneſs of the continent.” 

On her return to England, the au- 
thor, retaining her attachment to her 
native foil, makes the following beau« 
tiful remarks: 

Our veſſel] was bound to Deal, 
and, leaving Dover and its cliFs on 
the ſouth, we entered that noble bay, 
which the rich ſhores of Kent open 
for the ſea. Gentle hills, ſwellin 
all ronnd from the water, green with 
woods or cultivation, and ſpeckled 
with towns and villages, with now 
and then the towers of an old fortreſs, 
offered a landſcape particularly cheer- 
ing to eyes accuttomed to the mono- 
tonous flatneſs of Dutch views. And 
we landed in England under impref- 
tons of delight more varied and 
ſtrong than can be conceived, with- 
out referring to the joy of an eſcape 
from diſtricts where there wasſcarcely 
an home for the natives, and to the 
love of our own country, greatly en- 
hanced by all that had been ſeen of 


others. 


* Between Deal and London, after 
being firſt ſtruck by the ſuperior ap- 
pearance and manners of the people 
to thoſe of the countries we had been 
lately accuſtomed to, a contraſt too 
obvious as well as too often remarked 
to be again inſiſted upon, but which 
made all the ordinary circumſtances 
of the journey ſeem new and delight- 
tul, the ditference between the land- 
{capes of England and Germany oc- 
curred forcibly ty notice. The large 
ſcale, in which every diviſion of land 
appeared in Germany, the long corn 
grounds, the huge ſtretches of hills, 
the vaſt plains and the wide vailics 
couid not but be beautifully oppoſed 
by the varieties aud undulations of 
Engliſh ſurface, with gently ſwelling 
ſlopes, rich in verdure, thick inclo- 
ſures, woods, bowery hop- groungs, 
ſie]ltered manfions, announcing the 
wealth, and ſubſtantial farms, with 
neat villages, the comfort of the 
country. Engliſh landſcape may be 
compared to cabinet pictures, deli- 
cately 
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cately beautiful and highly finiſhed ; 
German ſcenery to paintings for a 
veſtibule, of bold outline and, ften 
ſublime, but coarſe, and to be vewe- 
with advantage only from a diſtance,” 

In England, Mrs, Radcliffe makes 
a tour to the northern lakes, which af- 
ford ample ſcope for her deſcriptive 


powers ; but we ſhall not foreſtall the 
reader's pleaſure in peruſing at length 
this very entertaining part of the pre. 
ſent publicationz a work which 
though it may perhaps to many rea. 
ders appear leſs captivating than the 
author's novels, is in its kind not leg 
entitled to commendation, 


LETTER XX. 
ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


[conTiNUrD FROM Pe. 366.] 


Sept. 15, 1789. 
N the mean time, the aſſembly had 
confirmed the hereditary ſucceſſion 
of the crown in its ancient form, and 
according to the Salic law; and 
ſeemed diſpoſed to recur to ancient 
loyalty, by declaring the king's per- 
ſon ſacred and inviolable. The duke 
of Orleans and his party brought on a 
violent debate upon the ſubjeQ of the 
ſuccefion, in which Mirabeau took 
an eager part, and which was pro- 
ductive of words and circumſtances 
that ſerved to open the eyes of many, 
who had not before diſcerned the ope- 
rative motives of many parts of their 
conduct, and the grand object of their 
views. They eagerly contended, that 
the aſſembly ſhould confirm the re- 


nunciations made by Philip the Vth of 


Spain, of his right of ſucceſſion to the 
| French crown, by declaring them to 
be valid and legal; and of courſe that 
the Orleans branch would be the next 
in ſucceſſion, after the failure of the 
preſent royal line. The aſſembly, 
however, deemed it too imprudent 
and dangerous a meaſure, in the pre- 
ſen Rate of affairs, for them to enter 
at all upon the ſubject of the Spaniſh 
renunciations; and that it would be 
equally idle and ridiculous to agitate 
queſtions now uponevents which might 
never take place. Mirabeau, who 
was the moſt vnguarded of mankind 
in his expreſſions, ſeemed to count as 
; nothing all the lives now exilting, 
which muſt, ſome how or other, be 


diſpoſed of, before any diſpuce could 


ariſe vpon the ground of ſacceſſion; 
he ſaid openly, that ſuch a ſubject of 
diſcuſſion might ariſe much ſooner 
than was expected; that the corpa. 
lence of the king and of Monſieur af. 
forded little cauſe for expecting their 
lives to be laſting ; that the dauphin 
was only a weakly infant; and as to 
the count d*Artois, and his two ſons, 
he affected ſcarcely to conſider them 
as Exiſting with reſpect to that queſtion, 
repreſenting them not only as fupi. 
tives, but nearly as outlaws, 

The arrival of the regiment of 
Flanders cauſed as great a ferment at 
Paris and Verſailles, as that of a pow- 
erful foreign invading army could 
have done. The uſual baggage, 
ſtores, and ſix - pounders of a regiment, 


were irgmediately ſwelled into maga - 


zines of warlike ſtores and trains of 
artillery. All the orators of the pa- 
lais royal were ſet to work, and 


ſeemed infpired with new vigour in 


their ſuceceſs fol efforts to inflame the 


minds of the people; aſſuring them, 


as a matter of fat of which they had 
direct knowledge, that the king in- 
tended to make his eſcape under the 
eſcort of this regiment; and ſtating 
in dreadful colours the conſequences 
which muſt neceſſarily take place from 
the accompliſhment of this deſign. 
In the mean time, numerous de- 
tachments of thoſe zealous and inde- 
fatigable ſupporters of Pariſian li- 
berty, the women of pleaſure, were 
diſpatched to Verſailles, in order 0 


make converts and eſtabliſh their in- 
Kyence 
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fluenee among the new. comers; one 
of their principal objects being to em 
brail the private ſoldiers and their of- 
ficers, by continually ieading the for- 
mer into thoſe petty veglects of duty, 
which, though apparently trivial in 
themſelves, are ſo totally ſubverſive 
ot all military diſcipline” and order, 
that no relaxation of them can be ad- 
mitted in any army. We are in- 
formed by Rabau:, that on the ar- 
rival of the regiment of Flanders, the 
citizens of Verſailles and the court 
rove which ſhould ſhower moſt ca- 
reſles upon it; the former on the ſol- 
Giers, the latter on the ofhcers. It is 
evident that this regiment, for the 
hort period that the ſunſhine laſted, 
needed not to have envied any other 
in Chriſtendom for the goodneſs of its 
quarters; the ſoldiers, from the firſt 
day, being in ſuch a ſtate of frater- 
nity with the inhabitants, that they 
{ſeemed incorporated in one body; 
and ſuch a continual ſcene of feaſting 
and good chear prevailing, as left 
little time or diſpoſition for recalling 
to remembrance the ſeverity of mili- 
tary duties. 

Before we enter into the particu- 
lars of the ſucceeding canvalfions, 
perhaps it may not be diſpleaſing to 
many of our readers, to take a view 
of that picture of the ſtate of public 
affairs at this time which was drawn 
by Rabaut z which he aſſures us was 
tauhfully done; and which includes 
tbe pre-diſpoling cauſes which ope- 
nd upon the Parifians in their con- 
duct. He ſays, „that Paris was a 
prey to all the milerics of famine, 
«« even in the midſt of abundance; 
bread was dear, and of a bad qua- 
lity ; the inhabitants were knock- 
ing at the doors of the bakers, in 
order to obtain relief; it ſeemed 
that meaſures had been taken to 
exaſperate the people againſt the 
new popular powers; and perſons 
evidently paid for occaſfioning dil- 
turbances, beſieged the ſhops of 
the bakers, carried away the bread, 
threw it into the river, and re- 
turned for the purpoſe of renewing 
this practice. The provinces were 
Vol. II. No. 28. 


badly with the immenſe ſums of money 
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affrighred by a circulated whiſper, 
of the approaching flight of the king, 
and of a counter-revolution ; and 
the party which deſired it, already 
vaunted of it loudly, and with that 
overweening confidence, which it 
hath ſhewn upon every new con- 
© ſpiracy. At length, the alarmed 
capital ſaw no other means of ter- 
© minating its fears, both for France 
and for the deputies, than by poſ- 
ſefſing the national aſſembly and 
the king within her walls, where a2 
hundred thouſand arms were ready 
© to defend them, where ſix hundred 
thouſand perſons were continually 
on the watch againſt conſpiracies '? 
A queition, which ſhould never be 
out of mind in reading this account is, 
In whoſe hands was the government 
of Paris at that time placed ? and, as 
derived from the ſame, Wha were the 
perſons employed to provide the capi- 
tal with corn; and if they did not ful- 
fil their duty, why were they not re- 
moved ? It might have been ſuppoſed, 
that the rabble of Paris in that ſeaſon 
of famine, would have been much more 
profitably employed along the Scine, 
in angling for the loaves newly throw: 
into the river, than in raiſing uſeleſ: 
riots in the ſtreets, and about the ha- 
kers ſhops. It will perhaps be a mat- 
ter of ſurprize to ſome, that of the ſix 
hundred thouſand pairs of jealons and 
ſuſpicious eyes which were ever 
watching conſpiracies in Paris, they 
ſhou!d all look ſo directly one way, 
as never to take a view of the banks 
of the river, nor of the paſſages lead- 
ing thereto ; and thar neither chance 
or fortune ſhould fo far befriend them, 
as to enable them in a fingle inſtance 
to detect any of that atrocious gang 
of conſpirators, who thus wantonly 
robbed them of the means of ſubſiſt- 
ance and lilc, We cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that the abundant plenty of 
which Rabaut ſpeaks, accords but 
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which were ſoon after diſpoſed of to 
foreign nations, in order to induce 
them to tranſport corn or grain of any 
kind into France; a meaſure which 
was not, however, ſuſticient to pre- 

3 H ſerve 
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ſerve that country from all the bitter- 
neſs of famine. 

But whether the picture be correct 
or not, it was at the period which it 
intends to deſcribe, that the officers of 
the king's life guards at Verſailles 

ave an entertainment to thoſe of the 


regiment of Flanders; it being, ac- 


cording to the writers on one fide of 
the queſtion, the uſual etiquette in the 
ſervice, for the officers in garriſon to 
entertain the new-comers upon their 
being joined by ſtrangers ; but Ra- 
baut aſſerts, that this was the firſt ban - 
quet which the king's guards, as a 
corps had ever yet given, He farther 
aſſerts, that the great object of this 
feaſt was, to attach the military to the 
king; and that, in purſuance of en- 
deavours which had been uſed for ſome 
days to gain over the national guards 
of Verſailles, ſeveral of their officers 
were invited upon this feſtive occaſſion. 
Rabaut ſeems to conſider it in every 
reſpect as the effect of a ſettled plan, 
contrived by the court, However that 
was, the proceedings of this extraor- 
dinary day and —_ were too ridi- 
culouſly contemptible, to merit any 
enquiry, whether they were the effect 
of deliberate folly, or of caſual intem- 
perance and madneſs, 

The king and queen were moſt in- 
Judiciouſly adviſed to viſit theſe bac- 
chanals after dinner, and to bring the 
infant dauphin with them. The ex- 


travagance of the joy that prevailed 


upon their appearance was beyond alt 
. deſcription, and the whole company 
ſeemed to be mad with loyalty. A 
loyal air, which, with a ſong appro- 
priated to it, O Richard, O mon 
% Rei! &c. had till very lately 
been highly popular, being now 
played by the muſic, excited the ge- 
neral feyer to the higheſt pitch. Ra- 
baut ſays that the dauphin was carried 
by his royal mother completely round 
the table.; that enthuſiaſm then taking 
. poſſeſſion of the gueſts, they, ſword 
in hand, drank the auguſt healths of 
all the family, while the court, bow- 
ing and curtſeying, retired. 
The banquet was continued through 
the greater part of the night and 


ended in the moſt complete drunken. 
neſs, It will be no great matter of 
ſurprĩze, that the moſt imprudent and 
the raſheft things were ſaid or done. 
It is ſaid on one fide, that after re. 
peated libations to the royal family, 
one of the preſent faſhionable toaſts, 


Either the nation, the new conſtitution, 


or the aſſembly, being propoſed by 
one of the Verſaillian officers, it was 
rejected with the greateſt marks of 
contempt. It appears that the ancient 
white cockade had never been quitted 
by the royal life guards, who had 
conſtantly refuſed adopting the new 
ſtriped one of the Pariſians; and that 
the officers of Flanders, in one of the 
freaks of their feſtivity, having adop. 
ted a fimilar determination, Rrippea 
the national cockades out of their hats, 
and, it is ſaid, were ſupplied by the 
court ladies with white ones, as faſt az 
they could make, or procure them to 
be made. It was likewiſe added, and 
had a prodigious effect in inflaming 


the populace, that the national cock- 


ades had been torn, trampled upon, 
and treated with every mark of con- 
tempt which folly or outrage could 
inſpire. This, however, appears to 
have been one of thoſe numerous ca- 
lumnies which were now fo ſucceſsſully 
propagated, on every occaſion in 
which the court was any way con- 
cerned ; the charge being abſolutely 
refuted by the ſolemn teſtimony on 
oath of all or moſt of the officers who 
were that night preſent. 

Nothing could exceed the rage 
which the account of this ill-fated 
banquet, loaded with all the additional 
circumſtances which malice and in- 
vention could ſupply, produced upon 
the populace of Paris. The famine 
which preſſed ſo ſorely upon fo vaſt 2 
multitude, would in itſelf, indepen- 
dent of all political cauſes, have been 
ſufficient to diſpoſe a mach more tem- 
perate-and better- conditioned people 
to outrage and violence. They im- 
mediately charged the queen with 
being at the head of a conſpiracy for 
carrying off the king and exciting 2 
civil war; and they repreſented this 
affair at Verſailles as the opening N 
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the plot; this they ſaid was too mani- 
{eſt to admit of a queſtion ; and the 
contempt ſhewn for the national 
cockade, with the refuſal to drivk 
proſperity to the nation, were to be 
conſidered as a declaration of war; 
that it was time to terminate at once 
all theſe inquietudes: and that as ſome 
were deſirous of carrying off the king 
to place him at the head of a party, 
they had no other courſe to take, than 
to be before-hand with them, by ſe- 
curing his perſon in the capital.— We 
paſs over the ſcurrilities and motives 
to immediate violence which were 
thrown out by the caballers and de- 
magogues. At the ſame time, the 
ſtarving multitude, having been taught 
to believe that the famine proceeded 
from the court, and had been parti- 
cularly exeited by the ſchemes for car- 
rying off the king, were loud in their 
outcries for proceeding to Verſailles, 
in order to demand bread from him, 
and for bringing him to Paris, and 
keeping him there, as the only 
means for re- producing plenty to that 
city. It needs ſcarcely to be obſerved, 
that accounts of the recent exceſſes at 
a banquet, cannot tend much to tran» 
quilize the minds of hungry men, 
Nothing ſeemed more unlucky than 
that the kiog ſhould at this critical 
period have involved himſelf in a diſ- 
pute with the national aſſembly, It 
appears that ſome of the firſt articles 
of the conſtitution, particularly that 
which enacted the indiviſibility of the 
aſſembly, the ſuſpenſion on the royal 
veto, With the declaration of rights of 
men, had not yet received the king's 
| ſanftion ; and he ſeemed now, in the 
| moſt dangerous ſeaſon which could 
poſſibly have been choſen, to aſſume 
an air of confidence, and ſome diſpo- 
fition to preſerve his rights, which, 
though now totally out of time, might 
bave long fince been exerted to great 
advantage, Being now preſſed for 
the ſanction, the king entered into a 
| ſort of an argumentative written diſ- 
cuſſion with the aſſembly, in which the 
following words were particularly 
marked as affording great cauſe of 
oftence; “ grant, according to your 


*« delice, my acceſſion to theſe arti- 
«« cles; but on the poſitive condition, 
«« which I will never depart from, 
«« that by the general reſult of your 
„ deliberations, the executive power 
% ſhall have its entire effect in the 
% hands of the monarch.” 

This capitulary meſſage or anſwer 
was delivered on the morning of the 
5th of October, and immediately pro- 
duced the moſt violent debates :' in 
the courſe of theſe, Petion having 
inveighed againſt the late imprudent 
feaſt of the life guards, and aſſerting 
that it had been attended both with 
criminal words and actions, a member 
on the other ſide aſked, whether he 
would venture to denounce (that is to 
impeach) any partigular perſon, and 
ſeemed to dare him to it? With that 
Mirabeau ſtarted up, and with the 
utmoſt fury in his looks and manner, 
cried out,“ Declare that the king's 
«« perſon alone is /acred, and. I will 
bring forward the impeachment 
«« mylelf.” When he fat down, he 
informed the people near him, that 
the queen and the duke de Guiche, 
colonel of the life guards, were the 
objets he had in view, Mounier 
happened to be preſident, and values 
himſelf highly for thoſe laſt but pow- 
erful exertioas of his official authority, 
by which he prevented the agitation 
of a queſtion, which moſt probably 
would have led to the maſſacre of the 
unfortunate queen. The debate on 
the kiog's anſwer was reſumed, in 
which it was declared, that the aſ- 
ſembly ought not to be contented with 


any thing leſs than his entire accep- 


tation; that this pretended aſſent, 
including its cauſes, amounted to a 
real proteſt ; and that the rights of 
nations had exiſted long before kings 
were ever thought of. The preſident 
was deputed to ſtate this matter to the 
kiog ; but a new ſet of legiſlators from 
Paris were deſtined to intervene, and 
to throw all things into confuſion. 
The king, however, in the courſe of 
all the tumults and dangers of the 
ſucceeding day and night was obliged 
to find leifure for retracting, as uſual, 
his own poſitions ; and for gs © 
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full acceptance, pure and unmixed, 
without comment or reſerve, to all 
the decrees of the aſſembly. 

The ferment in Paris had riſen to 
its higheſt pitch on that very day, 
and the flame which had for ſome 
days been rather ſmothering than 
lighting, burſt out in its utmoſt vio- 
lence. ' There are the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſons for ſuppoſing, that the Orleans 
cabal, though aſſiſted and ſupported 
by the republicans on very ditterent 
grounds, were the immediate and 
principal authors of the preſent dif- 
turbances; none other could, in 
any degree, equally influence and 
command the rabble of that city, as 
the faction in queſtion. An univerſal 
cry was raiſed in the morning to go 
to Verſailles, to demand bread of the 
king and the aſſembly, and to take 
vengeance on the garde, du corps. Tt 
was deemed fitting that the women 
mould take the lead in this infurrec- 
tion, and fitter inſtruments could not 
have been choſen. Beſides the Dames 
du Halle, and all the other claſſes of 
female auxiliaries to Pariſian liberty 
which we have heretofore defcribed, 
and of which the lanes, alleys, cellars 
and parrets, poured out ſo vaſt an 
abundance, they are ſaid to have 
preſſed every woman they met with 
into the ſervice. It may be conft- 
dered as ſome ſort of concurrent 
teſtimony that this ſcheme was pre- 
concerted, and that the cabal had 
more prudence than to truſt the bu- 
ſineſs entirely to the conduct of theſe 
heroines, that a great number of men, 
diſguiſed in womzn's clothes, were 
intermixed in the ranks of this ſup— 
poſed female army. Bread, was at 
firſt the watch word and the univer— 
ſal cry of this ſtrange aſſemblage, 
which Rabaut deſcribes as compoſed 
of mothers frantic with detpair, 
through the dreadful circumſtance of 
not having bread to give to their fa- 
miſhed children. 

Arms were, however, thought 
neceſſary, as affording more effectual 
means for the obtaining ot bread 
than mere ſupplication. "They ac- 
cordingly procceded to the Hotel de 


Ville, or Town Houſe, which they 
broke open and plundered; and gave 
an early ſpecimen of their courage 
in paſſing thither, by making their 
way boldly through ſeveral battalion; 
of Pariſian guards who were drawn 
up armed in the open ſpace before 
that buiiding. Having met on the 
ſtairs of the Town Houſe an unfor. 
tunate ecclefiaſtic,*they, as an eſſay 
in the buſineſs of death, immediately 
hung him up by the neck. Some of 
their male followers, whether it was 
through mercy, or by way of varying 
the paſtime, cut the prieſt down be- 
fore he was quite dead; and then ſo 
eFectually kicked and toſſed his car- 
caſe about, that in a ſhort time he 
tuily recovered his ſenſibility, and 
was molt unexpectedly permitted to 
get home as he could. After plun— 
dering the Hotel de Ville, ſeizing a 
magazine of arms, gathering the ar- 
tillery together, and forcing open 
the priſons, with tumult undeſcriba- 
ble, this hermaphrodite army ſet out 
about noon, for Verſailles, the can- 
non being dragged behind as a rear- 
guard. The vociferous cries for 
bread were now changed into loud 
threats and horrid imprecations 
againſt the queen, the life guards, 
and the clergy, all of whom they de- 
voted as victims to their vengeance. 
One Maillard, in the proper garb and 
character of a man, appeared now as 
their leader; on whom Rabaut be- 
ſtows high praiſe for the diſcipline, 
order, and government which he 
eſtabliſhed among them; at the ſame 
time that he ſeems to think, no li- 
mits could otherwiſe have been al- 
ſigned to the effects of their capricious 
uproar. 

A ſecond army of Amazons was 
preparing to follow the firſt, who 
were with much difticulty diſperſed 
by La Fayette, the national guards 
teliing their general that they could 
not fire upon, or uſe any force 
againſt their fellow- Citizens who were 
alking for bread. At the {ame time, 


the rage for going to Verſailles, 
which had for ſome days been indul- 
triouſly fomented among the people, 
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was now become genera], and ſo 
ſtrongly intected the national troops, 
that they rather commanded than de- 
Gred their officers to lead them thither. 
Upon this occaſion ſome of the gre- 
nadiers told La Fayette without re- 
ſerve, that underſtanding the king was 
an 'ideot, there was ns douvt (but mat- 
ters would go on much better by the ap- 
pointment of a council of regency. As 
this was not only the peculiar lan- 
guage and doctrine of Mirabeau, and 
of thoſe other leaders of the cabal 
who were initiated in its moſt ſecret 
myſteries, but as it was publicly 
known that the eſtabliſhment of a 
council of regency was the moſt im- 
mediate object of theii ambition, 
none could be at a loſs to determine 
from what ſource the grenadiers had 
derived this idea. 

Le Fayette, who ſeemed aſtoniſhed 
at even the idea of offering any vio- 
lence to the king's perion, or laying 
iny reſtraint upon his inclination 
with reſpect to reſidence, endeavoured 
to allay this fermentation, and tem- 
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porized with the troops as long as 
poluble; but they becoming every 
inſtant more outrageous, and at 
length directing their menaces againſt 
himſelt, he and his principal officers, 
under an immediate apprehenſion for 
their lives, were compelled to ſub< 
mit to the demands of the ſoldiery: 
but in order to legalize his proceed- 
ings as much as he could, he firſt re- 
quired and obtained an order from 
the mayor and council of Paris, to' 
lay before the king the uneaſineſs of 
his people. This done, he began his 
march from Paris, at the head of 
the national army, accompanied by 
its artillery, and with every diſplay 
of military pomp and parade, about 
live o'clock in the afternoon. Ra- 
baut obſerves, 4 No pencil can de- 
„ pict the frantic joy of Paris, on 
beholding her militia march, with 
the intention of ſeeking and bring- 
„ ing away the king. The capital 
is aſſured that her diſtreſs ſhall at 
„length be terminated.” 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE LATE ERUPTION OF 
MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


[conTINUED FROM Pe 377.1] 


URING the eruption of the 1 5th 

at night, few of the inhabi- 
tants of Naples, from the dread of 
earthquakes, ventured to go to their 
beds. The common people were 
either employed in devout proceſ- 
lions. in the ſtreets, or were ſleeping 
on the quays and open places; the 
nobility and gentry, having cauſed 
their horſes to be taken from their 
carriages, ſlept in them in the ſquares 
and open places, or on the high 
roads juſt out of the town. For 1e- 
veral davs, whilſt ihe volcanic ſtorms 
of thunder and lightning laſted, the 
Inhabitants at the foot of the volcano, 
both on the ſea fide and the Somma 
ide, were often ſenſible of a tremor 
in the earth, as well as of the con- 


cuſſions in the air, but at Naples only 
the earthquakes of the 12th and 15th 
of June were diſtinctly aud univer- 
ſally felt: this fair city could not 
certainly have exiſted long, had not 
thoſe earthquakes been fortunately of 
a ſhort duration. Throughout this 
eruption, which continued in force 
about ten days, the fever of the 
mountain, as has been remarked in 
former eruptions, thewed itſelf to be 
in ſome mealure periodical, and ge- 
nerally was moſt violent at the break 
ot day, at noon and at midnight. 
About four o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 16th, the crater of Veſu— 


vius began to ſhew ligns of being 


open, by ſome black ſmoke iſſuing 
out of it; .and at daybreak another 
{moke, 
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ſmoke, tinged with red, iſſuing from 
an opening near the crater, but on 
the other ſide of the mountain, and 
facing the town of Ottaiano, ſhe ved 
that a new mouth had opened there, 
and from which, as we heard after - 
wards, 2 conſiderable ſtream of lava 
iſſued, and ran with great velocity 
through a wood, which it burnt, and 
having run about three miles in a few 
hours, it ſtopped before it had ar- 
rived at the vineyards and cultivated 
lands. The crater, and all the co- 
nical part of Veſuvius, was ſoon in- 
volved in clouds and darkneſs, and 
fo it remained for ſeveral days; but 
above theſe clouds, though of a great 
height, we could often diſcern freſh 
columns of ſmake from the crater, 
r iſing furiouſly ſtill higher, until the 
whole maſs remained in the uſual 
form of a pine tree; and in that gi- 
gantic maſs of heavy clouds the ferilli, 
ar volcanic lightning, was frequently 
viſible, even 1n the day time. About 
five o'clock in the morning of the 
16th, we could plainly perceive, that 
the lava, which had firſt broke out 
from the ſeveral new mouths on the 
ſouth fide of the moyntain, had 
reached the ſea, and was running 


Into it, having overwhelmed, burnt, 


and deſtroyed the greateſt part of 
Torre del Greco, the principal 
ſtream of lava having taken its 
courſe through the very centre of the 
town. We obſerved from Naples, 
that when the lava was in the vine- 


yards in its way to the town, there 


iſſued often, and in different parts 4 
it, a bright pale flame, and very dif- 
ferent from the deep red of the lava; 
this was occaſioned by the bur ning of 
the trees that ſupported the vines. 
Soon after the beginning of this 
eruption, aſhes fell thick at the foot 
of the mountain, all the way from 
Portict to Torre del Greco, and 
what is remarkable, although there 
were not at that time any clouds in 
the air, except thoſe of imoke from 
= mountain, = _— woo wy 
and ace xd with large dro 
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the road, which is paved, was as wet 
as if there had been a heavy ſhower 


of rain. Thoſe aſhes were black and 
coarſe, like the ſand of the fea ſhore, 
whereas thoſe that fell there, and a; 
Naples ſome days after, were of a 
light grey colour, and as fine as 
— nuff, or powdered bark. 
hey contained many ſaline particles; 
as I obſerved, when I went to the 
town of Torre del Greco on the 1 5th 
of June, that thoſe aſhes that lay on 
raund, expoſed to the burning ſun, 
ad a coat of the whiteſt powder on 
their ſurface, which to the taſte was 
extremely falt and pungent. In the 
rinted account of the Jace eruption 
y Emanuel Scotti, doctor of phyſic 
and profeſſor of philoſophy in the 
univerſity of Naples, he ſuppoſes 
(which appears to be highly proba. 
ble) that the water which accompa. 
nies the fall of theaſhes at the begin- 
ning of the eruption, was produced by 
the mixture of the inflammable and 
dephlogiſticated air, according to ex- 
periments made by doctor Prieſtley 
and monſieur Lavoiſier. 

By the time that the lava had 
teached the ſea, between five and ſix 
o'clock in the morning of the 15th, 
Veſuvius was completely involved in 
darkneſs, that we could no more 
diſcern the violent operation of na- 
12 that was going on there, and ſo 
it remained for ſeveral days; but the 
dreadful noiſe we heard at times, and 


the red tinge on the clouds over the 


top of the mountain, were evident 
figns of the activity of the fire under- 
neath. The lava ran but ſlowly at 
Torredel Greco after it had reached 
the ſea; and on the 17th of June in 
the morning, wha went in my 
boat to viſit that unfortunate town, 
its courſe was ſtopped, excepting that 
at times a little rivulet of liquid fire 
iſtued from under the ſmoking ſcoriæ 
into the fea, and cauſed a hifhng 
noiſe, and a white vapour ſmoke; at 
other times, a quantity of large ſcoriæ 
were puſhed off the ſurface of the 
lava into the ſea, diſcovering that it 
was red hot under that ſurface; and 
even to this day the centre of the 
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thickeſt part of the lava that covers 
the town retains its red heat. The 
breadth of the lava that ran 1nto the 
ſea, and has formed a new promon- 
tory there, after having deſtroyed the 
greatelt part of the town of Torre del 
Greco, having been exactly mea- 
ſured by the Duke della Torre, is of 
Engliſh feet 1204. Its height above 
the ſea is 12 feet, and as many feet 
under water ; fo that its whole height 
is 24 feet; it extends into the ſea 626 
feet. I obſerved that the ſea water 
was boiling as in a cauldron, where it 
waſhed the foot of this new formed 
promontory ; and although I was at 
leaſt an hundred yards from it, ob- 
ſerving that the ſea ſmoked near my 
boat, I put my hand into the water, 
which was literally ſcalded; and by 
this time my boatmen obſerved that 
the pitch from the bottom of the boat 
was melting faſt, and floating on the 
farface of the ſea, and that the boat 
began to leak; we therefore retired 
haſtily ſrom this ſpot, and landed at 
ſome diſtance from the hot lava. The 
towa of Torre del Greco contained 
about 18,000 inhabicants, all of 
which (except about 15, who from 
either age or infirmity could not be 
moved, and were overwhelmed by 
the lava in their houſes) eſcaped either 
to Caſtle-a-mare, which was the an- 
cient Stabiæ, or to Naples; but the 
rapid progreſs of the lava was ſuch, 
aſter it had altered its courſe from 
Refina, which town it firſt threatened, 
and had joined a freſh lava that iſſued 
(rom one of the new mouths in a vine- 
yard, about a mile from the town, 
that it ran like a torrent over the town 
of Torre del Greco, allowing the un- 
fortunate inhabitants ſcarcely time to 
le their lives; their goods and ef- 
lets were totally abandoned, and in · 
deed ſeveral of the inhabitants, whoſe 
houſes had been ſurrounded with lava 
whilſt they remained in them, eſcaped 
rom them and ſaved their lives the 
ollowing day, by coming out of the 
(ops of their houſes, and walking 
over the ſcoriz on the ſurface of the 
ted-hot lava. Five or fix old nuns 
ire taken out of a convent in this 
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manner, on the 16h of June, and 
carried over the hot lava, as I was in- 
formed by the friar who aſſiſted them ; 
and who told me that their ſtupidity 
was fuch, as not to have been the leaſt 
alarmed, or ſenſible of their danger: 
he found one of upwards of go years 
of age actually warming herſelf at a 
point of red-hot lava, which touched 
the window of her cell, and which ſhe 
{aid was very comfortable; and tho” 
now apprized of their danger, they 
were ſtill very unwilling to leave the 
convent, in which they had been ſhut 
up almoſt from their infancy, their 
ideas being as limited as the ſpace 
they inhabited. Having deſired them 
to pack up whatever they had that was 
moſt valuable, they all loaded them- 
ſelves with biſcuits and ſweetmeats, 
and it was but by accideat that the 
friar diſcovered that they had left a 
{um of money behind them, which he 
recovered for them ; and theſe nuns 
are now In a convent at Naples. 

At the ſame time I landed at Torre 
del Greco on the 17th, 1 found ſome 
few of its inhabitants returned, and 
endeavouring to recover their effects 
from fuch houſes as had not been 
thrown down, or were not totally bu» 
ried under the lava ; but, alas! what 
was their cruel diſappointment when 
they found that their hovſes had been 
already broxe open, and completely 
gutted of every thing that was valu- 
able; and I ſaw a ſcuffle at the door 
of one houſe, between the proprietors 
and the robbers who had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. The lava had paſſed 
over the center and beſt part of the 
town; no part of the cathedral re- 
mained above it, except the upper 
part of a ſquare brick tower, in which 
are the bells; and it is a Curious Cir- 
cumitance that thoſe bells, although 
they are neithes cracked or melted, 
are deprived of their tone as much as 
if they had been cracked, I ſuppoſe 
by the actions of the acid and vitri- 
olic vapours of the lava. Some of the 
inhabitants of Torre del Greco told 
me, that when the lava firſt entered 
the ſea, it threw up the water to a 
prodigious height, and particularly 

| When 
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when two points of lava met and in- 
cloſed a pool of water, that then that 
water was thrown up with great vio- 
lence, and a loud report: they like- 
wiſe told me, that at this time, as 
well as the day after, a great many 
boiled 6h were ſeen floating on the 
ſurface of the ſea; and I have ſince 
been aſſured by many of the fiſhermen 
of Portici, Torre del Greco, and 
\Torre dell' Annunziala (all of which 
towns are ſituated at the foot of Ve- 
ſuvius) that they could not for many 
days during the eruption catch a fith 
within two miles of that coaſt, which 
they had evidently deſerted, 

When this lava is cooled ſufficiently, 
which may not be until fome months 
Hence, I ſhall be curious to examine 
whether the center, or ſolid and com- 
pact parts, of the lava that ran into 
the fea has taken, as it probably may, 
the priſmatical form of baſalc columns, 
like many other ancient lavas diſ- 
gorged into the water. The exterior 
of this lava at preſent, like all others, 
offers to the eye nothing but a con- 
fuſed. heap of looſe ſcoriæ. The lava 
over the cathedral, and in other parts 
of the town, is upwards of 4o feet 1n 
thickneſs ; the general height of the 
lava, during its whole courle, is about 
12 feet, and in ſome parts not leis 
than a mile in breadth. I walked in 
the few remaining ſtreets of the town, 
and I went on the top of one cf the 
higheſt houſes that was ſtill ſtandiug, 
although ſurrounded by. the lava ; 1 
ſaw from thence diſtinctly the whole 
courſe of the lava, that covered the 
beſt part of the town; the tops of the 
houſes were juſt viſible here and there 
in ſome parts, and the timbers within 
ſtill burning cauſed a bright flame to 
to iſſue out of the ſurface; in other 
parts, the ſulphur and ſalts exhaled in 
a white ſmoke from the lava, forming 
a white or yellow cruſt on the ſcoriæ 
round the ſpots where it iſſued with 


{To be continued.) 
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the moſt force. Often I heard little 
exploſions, and ſaw that they blew 
up, like little mines, fragments of the 
ſcoriz and aſhes into the air; I (+. 
poſe them to have been occaſioned 
either by rarcfied air in confined cel. 
lars, or perhaps by ſmall portions of 
gunpowder taking fire, as few in this 
country are without a gun and ſome 
little portion of gunpowder in thei: 
houſes, As the church feaſts are here 
uſually attended with fireworks ang 
crackers, a firework-maker of this 
tewn had a very great quantity of 
fireworks ready made for an approach. 
10g feaſt, and ſome gunpowder, all of 
which had been ſhut up in his houſe 
by.the lava, a part of which had ever 
entered one of the rooms; yet he ac. 
tually ſaved all his fireworks and pun. 
powder ſome days after, by carrying 
them fafely over the hot lava, | 
ſhould not have been. ſo much at my 
eaſe had | known of this gunpowder, 
and of {everal other barrels that were 
at the ſame time in the cellar of ano- 
ther houſe, incloſed by the lava, and 
which were afterwards brought of on 
women's heads, little thinking of their 
danger, over the ſcoriz of the lava, 
that was red-hot underneath. The 
beat in the ſtreets of the town, at this 
time, was ſo great, as to raiſe the 
quickſilver of my thermometer to very 
near 100 degrees, and cloſe to the 
hot Java it roſe much higher; but 
what drove me from this melancholy 
ſpot was, that one of the robbers, with 
a great pig on his ſhoulders, purſued 
by the proprietor with a long guo 
pointed at him, kept dodging round 
me to ſave himſelf; I bid him throw 
the pig down and run, which he did; 
and the proprietor, ſatisfied with having 
recovered his loſs, acquainted me with 
my danger, by telling me that there 
were now thieves in every houle that 
was left ſtanding, 
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LETTER VII. 


FROM A FATHER TO A SON AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


My. dear, contented, diſcontented Son, 
W received your's yeſterday, 
and could not but admire your 
method of expreſſing ſatisfaftion ;— 
It is perfectly novel :;—I thiok you 
ſhall publiſh a treatiſe on the Art of 
Edntentment, wherein it will be clearly 
proved that to like and diſlike, to be 
fOrry and glad, to approve and diſ- 
approve, to be contented and diſ- 
contented; are all one and the ſame 
thing: You are a clever fellow, and 
tan do it, I know. You have already 
piven a ſpetimen of your abilities that 
way, in the firſt page of your letter on 
the ſubject of the public mourning : 
I think, however, that you lean too 
much on the diſcontented ſide, and 
therefore [will add one more word 
upon the ſubject. 

You tell me“ that all your Col. 
«© lege goes into mourning.” In. 
deed :—that's much: but what judge» 
ment do you form from that: 1 will 
tell you what 7 think of it—vamely— 
that all vour College” have pa- 
rents that can afford to cluthe their 
ſons in this temporary mourning ;— 


Saxby, 6. 


but if your father cannot afford to lay 


out five guineas for a dreſs to laſt fix 


weeks, there is an end of all difficulty 
whatſoever. 


Bat yu ſay “ your ſon will be ob 


*« {erved as a particular young man.“ 


Why, yes, if he were to put on. 


mourning, I think it would appear 
very particular in the eyes of all 
know his father's circumſtances. In 
one deciſive word, my dear; to be 
out of mourning, is ęrudence; to be in 
It, is extravagance ; and whether par- 
ticularity is of any weight againſt ſuch 
a conſideration, I leave to yourſelf to 
judge. = 
I ami very happy in Mr. Bathurſt's 
continued attention to you; yet L 
think you ſhould make ſome hand- 
ſome apology for your frequent calls 
upon him, and hope you are not trou- 
bleſome, as he is ſo much your ſu- 
perior in his ſtation, both in life and 
in the Univerfty—this is neceſſary. 
I am, my dear, 
Your affectionate Father. 
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DESCRIPTION OF GOODWOOD, IN SUSSEX; 


THE STAT Or THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 


CY OODWOOD is to be vitited 
with the curioſity due to ſuch a 
property of a gentleman, whote cha- 
racter has been fo much more men- 
tioned than underſtood: - Who has 
indeed /pecific charater—and what 
is yet further, a rarity in his rank 
Who is intellectually not ſpoilt by the 
dereditary bane of power without 
the merit of obtaining it. 
For a man born to a dukedom in 
ree kingdoms, it is ſomething to 
ave eſcaped the fatnity of wiſhing to 
de a duke in the fourth. And Ireland 
1 before him. It is obvious, be 
Vol. III. No. 28. 


needed onlv to have aſked to have 

had. | 
It is more to the purpoſe, that he 
could ſecrifice the voluptuous eaſe 
of ſuch a fortune as his, to the ar- 
dno04i1s attinmerits of ſcience !—that 
he is qualified to lead, where other 
geatienz*n deem it diſtinction to fol- 
low; iat, if need be, he can fortiſy 
the country, in which others, by 1 
know not what preſcription, think tt 
ſhould be their fole butineſs to revel: 
The Dake may alſo be cited as an 
example of a moral triumph over na- 
ture If he was, as his enemies ſcid, 
31 Con- 
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conſtitutionally lofty and ſtrict, there 
is the greater merit in advancing 
temper to his preſent courteſies and 
expence. He may be called magni- 
ficent, who ſpends much money, as 
he has on his theatre and hunting 
eſtabliſhment, where there was no 
neceſſity for ſpending any. He muſt 
be kind, who 1s courteous without no- 
toriety or return. This is the expe- 
rience avouched by him who is now 
writing Goodwood. 

The hall and the drawing room are 

the chief rooms for ſpace and ſhew. 
The hall is 60 by 24.—The drawing 
rom 40 by 28.— After the dining 
parlour and the Ducheſs's drefling 
room, there are a great many rooms, 
but none that need be diſtinguiſhed. 

The pictures are Mrs. Damer, Lady 
Louiſa, Lord George, Count Ben- 
tinck, (a fine characteriſtic head) the 
late Duke and Ducheſs, Duke of 
Leinſter, Counteſs Berkeley, and a 
Biſhop's half length of the ' > go 
79 08 when abroad, as formidable as 

rick coloured cuffs could make him. 
In other rooms are Lord Anſon, 
Lord Albemarle, Lord J. Cavendith, 
Lord Keppel (by Romney), Lady L. 
Conolly. Some fine horſes, by Stubbs, 
with Col. Jones, Lord Geo, Lenox 
and the Duke, all on horſeback with 
ſervants and dogs, — The Duchets 
and Lady Louita- are in another pic- 
ture, looking at ſome race horſes ; 
and a third, with Lord Holland and 
another gentleman, ſhooting. And 
there are ſome pictures that are not 
fine of other horſes, Sheldon, Grey 
Cary, Grey Cardigan, Bag Boiton, 
Red Robin and Sultan. A catalogue 
not ſo long, if not ſo intereſting as 
Homer's ſhips. Though Red Robin 
and Sultan have : incidental conte- 
quences, as they were given by Prince 
Charles of Lorraine to the King, in 
1743- he , 

Mad. Querouaille, Ne! (gyn, and 
the Duchets of Portſmouth, are alſo 


among the picture to prove againſt 


Pope, the innocence, 1t not the mo- 
rality of Lely's painting, and that 
qualitics do not deſcend, 
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Other artificial objects are the ſta. 
tue of a lioneſs, a favourite of the late 
Duke; and what is, as it ought to be 
no leſs liked by the prefent Duke, the 
lion, the head of Anſon's ſhip, upon 
his voyage. 

Gobelin tapeſtries, though of Don 
Quixote, and plate glaſſes, thous, 
from St. Antoine, make it but 'a 
ſorry figure: but what is a drawing. 
room without them ?—Certainly not 
ſo ſhewy as the drawing-room at 
Goodwood. 

The outlying buildings, arc an 
obeliſk, holding a well hid chimney, 
carrying the ſmoke from the phea- 
ſantry, built by the preſent Duke, 
The Venetian Room, with views to 
the Ile of Wight, built by the late 
Duke. A dairy, exquiſitely fimple 
and beautiful, though the tablets on 
the baſe of the buttreſſes are heraldy 
of the conſtituent families, Lenox, 
Brudeneil, Cadogan, Kennicott, and 
Nohall. 

The Duke early in life added, What 
is not common, a Tennis Court=-and 
what 15 more uncommon ſtill, a Dog 
Kennel, that has coſt him above 
10,0001. !--Though the Duke, his 
own: Architect and Builder too, dug 
his own flints, burnt his own lime, 
made his own bricks, and formed the 
wood work 1n is own ſhops. 

THE DOG KENNEL = 

Has a place by itſelf in the Park, 
and is a grand object to the belt 
Rooms in the Houſe— The front is 
handtome— The groand is well raiſed 
about it, and turfed. The effect is 
good; but would it not have been more 
handiome, if it had not been flat? 
if it had been relieved by a portico ? 
It has a pediment and portal. 

The Dimenſions.— The length is 
148 feet; the depth 30; height from 
the crown of the arches that ſupport 
it, 18 feet on the ſides; in the centre 
28 feet. 

The materials are flints, finiſhed at 
all the anglers by a light grey brick, 
like the Lymington white ſtock. 

The diſtribution of the building is 
into five kennels—two of them 36 by 
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1 ;—three more 30 by ij two feed. 
ing rooms, 28 by 15. Is each chere 
are openings at the top for cold air, 
and ſtoves to warm the air when too 
cold. There are ſupplies of water, 
and drains, into a ftank, as it is 
called, a depth below, full of rain 
water. From the ſurface of this rain 
water to the riſe of the arch, is eleven 
feet; ſo that inconvenience from ſmell 
there is none ; and the whole at any 
time can be cleared off, by drains, to 
more dependent depths, dung-pits, 
&c, So that, as an aid to farming, 
it is not altogether in vain, 

Round the whole building, is a 
pavement five feet wide—airing 
yards—places for breeding, &c. &c, 
making part of each wing. 

For the Huntſman, and for the 
Whipper-in, there 1s a parlour, a 
kitchen, and a ſleeping room for each. 

It will contain two packs—but at 
preſent the Duke has only fox 
hounds, The dogs are reduced from 
60 to 40 couple. 

Before this building was finiſhed, 
the dogs uſed to be kept at Hannaker 
and Charlton, and 12 hnnters were 
farmed by an old huntſman, who de- 
ſerves a place here for his honeſty and 
Kill: he is dead, ſo this part of the 
efabliſhment is farmed no more, 


THE GAME 

Is throughout on an eſtabliſhment 
that is ſuperb. There are twenty 
game kee pers. The partridges are in 
particular plenty. Thus to keep up 
the ſtock, there were, beſides the home 
growth of the birds, above 1000 eggs 
brought every year from France. Ihe 
proceſs was, hens hatched them 
twenty at a fitting. 

weeks they were let looſe. 
This was the mode before the Re- 
volution. At preſent they order the 
matter better in France, With other 
Ariſlocratic vermin, they have chaſed 
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In about fix 
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away the game, The man who was 
the Prince de Conde has yielded 
Chantilly to occupiers more worthy, 
He who was the Duke D*Aubigny 
muſt yield to the ſame fate! Oh! 
how ſevere! 

Men muſt reſume. their rights; 
and according as they were gifted at 
the creation, they muſt be not the 
ſervants but the rulers of the beaſts of 
the held, and the birds of the air. 

THE DUKE'S SHOPS. 

For though he had a French title, 
he has alſo the diſtinctions of Eng- 
land—of perſonal pre-eminence of 
merit and of uſe.— He is not, in any 
thing but the loſs of a fooliſh name, 
and of Les Droits de Chape, aſſump- 
tions worſe than fooliſh—he is not to 
be confounded with ſuch a man as him 
who was Prince de Conde. | 

The Duke's ſhops are complete, 
for carpenters and joiners, with a 
timber-yard, ſaw-pits, &c. Kc. 
There is a maſter-Workman, who has 
a houſe, with 20 artificers under him. 

HIS FARM | | 
Alſo proves him to be not a French 
Duke.—For a farm, according to 
the old deſpotiſm, as wiſe as it was 
virtuous, in France, was % facto, 
held a legal degradation! 

He farms largely, between 5 and 
600 acres. He has ſix teams. To 
improve the breed of horſes, he gives 
for thoſe that are Suffex bred, a plate 
at Brighthelmſtone. | | 

The Park is four miles round 
the kitchen garden is ten acres, with 
ſome glaſs, but no fire, His orna- 
mented garden is 50 acres, The 
cedars are ſome of the beſt in England. 

The Portland Stone front of the 
houſe, and the ſtables forming a 
handſome ſquare, are what the pre- 
ſent Duke has built. | 

Such is the Duke of Richmond's, 
at Gaodwood, | 
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HINTS RESPECTING THE DISTRESSES OP THE POOR, 


By DR. LeTTsSOM, 


(From the Britiſh Critic, for Sept. 1793.) 


FTYHIS little tract contains ſome 
very ufeful and important ſug- 
geſtions relative to. the claſs of men 
for whoſe benefit it is profeſſedly de- 
figned. The author, who, we un- 
derſtand, is Dr. Lettſom, in a note 
acquaints the reader, that it was com- 
ber during the late hard winter, 
ut juſtly obſerves, that no winter, 
in this country, is ſo mild as to ten- 
der the obſervations contained 1a it 
unſeaſonable. In truth, though, for 
the preſent, the ſtorm that menaced 
us is blown over, it is not ſo entirely 
diſperſed as to leave no apprehenſions 
concerning the winter enſuing ; and, 
though abſolute famine be not at our 
door, the voice of diſtreſs in the in- 
ferior ranks will yet be heard, and 
we with to throw 1n our mite towards 
the mitigation of the evil, by ſecond- 
10g oben intentions of this 
worthy author in his laudable ener- 
tion, to aſſiſt the labouring and in- 
duſtrious poor. It is not a!ways the 
voluminous production that is moſt 
beneficial to mankind; the effuſions 
of genius delight and intereſt the 
heaft; the labours of the learned en- 
large the ſphere ot ulctul knowledge, 
expand the thoughts, and invigorate 
the underftanding ; but far more en- 
alted and praiſe-worthy are thoſe ef- 
forts of beneficence which are di- 
refed to the purpoſe of promoting 
focial happineſs among men; and al- 
leviating the diverfified calamities br 
Ii fe. „ | | 
Our author begins by obviating 
ſome objections which have been 
raiſed, againſt the numerous and 
munificent inſtitutions eſtabliſhed in 
favour of the poor, throughout this 
extenſive empire. Before 1t can be 
concluded that the motivesto induſtry 
are by theſe means weakened, let it be 
demonſtrated that induitry itfelt in tlis 


very inferior claſſes can, with all jt; 
exertions, procure an adequate lup. 
port. “ Many labouring men,” he 
obſerves, © do not earn above eight 
ſhillings a week, while ſome indivi. 
duals will earn a guinea; but happy 
is the labourer who, upon an average, 
makes half-a-guinea a week, ot 
twenty-ſix guineas a year; and many 
of the poor have a wife, and ſour 6: 


five children to maintain.“ To tho; 


who ohject that the poor are impro. 
vident and diſſipated, he urges the 
impoſſibility of ſaving any thing out 
ot fo ſcanty a pittance ; and in reſpedt 
to their aſſerted diſſipation he ob. 
ſerves, that one drunken or profligate 
man makes more noiſe, and become; 
more conſpicuous than a thouſand 
ſtzrving, modeſt, and induſtrious per. 
ſons. Let him, he adds, who cen. 
ſures the improvidence of the poor, 
conſider even his own neceſſaty ex- 
pences, and he will rather wonder 
how the labourer contrives to keep 1 
family alive, than why he does not 
ſave. mY 
After many judicious reflections of 
this nature, which argue the writer to 
be poſſeſſed both of ſenſibility and 
philanthropy, in a very eminent de- 
gtee, Dr. L. proceeds to point out 
thoſe effectual remedies which may 
gradually alleviate, and will not fail, 
in his opinion, finally to remove the 
urgent diſtreſſes of the ſuffering poor. 
His grand maxim on this ſubject is, 
„ PRINCIP11S OBSTA, remove the 
cauſe of diſtreſs in its commence- 
ment,“ and he recommends regula» 
tions to be adopted, fmular to thoſe 
which have been eſtabliſhed for up- 
wards of a century, in the reſpectable 
tociety of which he is a member; and 
which, he aſlerts, have prevented, 
during that extended period, the 
preflure of penury from being fe- 
| AT". v0; 
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verely felt by any of its members in 


the humbler ſtations of life. We are 
very willing to join our teſtimony, 
with that 6f the author, in favour of 
the orderly and decent conduct of the 
people, called Quakers, in every rank 
of liſe; and if this be the reſult of 
the wiſe internal arrangements eſta- 
bliſhed in that ſociety, they are cer- 
tainly deſerving of the attention of 
the larger portion of the community; 
allowing for the difficulty of follow- 
ing, where millions are concerned, 
thoſe methods which are found very 
pratticable in ſmaller ſocieties. The 
author, however, reaſons thus. 
Surpriſing as it is, that a ſect 
debarred by reſtrictions in govern- 
ment, from enjoying any public of- 
kce or emolument, and from ſharing 
its penſions, perquiſites, and fine. 
cures, ſhould have formed a covititu- 
tion, that prevents the miſery of want, 
in the midſt of poor rates amounting 
to two millions three hundred thou- 
fand pounds a year, of which they do 
not partake: it is ſtill more ſor- 
prifing, that the community at large 
ſeeing this, and feeling the weight 
of taxes, ſhould never have inquired 
of this ſet, Tell us your ſyltem ? At 
the ſame time, this ſyſtem is com- 
priſed in two words, PRINCIP115 
0BST A,—remove the cauſe of diſtreſs 
1 its commencement. A prominent 
art of this ſyſtem 1 ſhall explain. 
he moment any individual of this 
fociety applies for relief, two perſoas 
in the reſpective meeting are ap- 
pointed to viſit him, and to admin1- 
ſter ſuch aid as the nature of the caſe 
may require, If the object of diſtreſs 
be a female, two of the ſex are de- 
puted to pay this charitable viſit ; and 
ſometimes a family in want is cheered 
by the united attention of both ſexes. 
For the ſake of imitating this 
method, it would be adviſable, he 
ſays, to inſtitute a ſociety in every 
pariſh, or even in ſmaller diſtricts, 
of the inhabitants of both ſexes, to 
receive the applications of any indivi- 
dual in the diſtrict who may have 
lired above pariſh aid, and to adwi- 
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niſter relief according to the caſe. 
His qbjection to our preſent poor 


laws, beſides their imperfect execu- 


tion, is thus ſtated. 

5% Bad indeed is the beſt; for, in 
general, the moment a family is fo 
involved by the miſerable policy of 
the preſent poor laws, as either to 
ſtarve or to enter the doars of a poor 
houſe, all pride of independence, re- 
ſulting from induſtry, is annihilated ; 


that kind of independence which is 


the boaſt of an Eogliſhman. Every 
paſſion that gives energy to ſoul and 
body ſeems buried in the common 
wreck of his independence ; his 
offspring imbibe the ſame inertia, 
and a mean, beggarly, ſqualid race 
is generated, doomed to become a 
burthen ta themſeives, and to the 
community, as long as the ſame po. 
licy is purſued.“ 

This ſubject the author promiſes to 
reſume more at large in a future eſſay, 
and it certainly is well deſerving of 
conſideration, Let us, 
hope that ſomething important will 
yet be done by the increaſed atten- 


tion of the wealthy to theſe ſubjects, 


and to the infiruttion and improve- 
ment of the poor, as well as their 
ſupport. The will certainly does not 
appear to be wanting, to form the 
wiſeſt and moſt effectual regulations, 
if it can only be determined, with 
reſpect to a ſociety fo extenſive as 
Great Britain, what can be made 
pradticable. One neceſſary queſtion 
is, does the method here propoſed 
anſwer equally in the larger ſocieties 
of Quakers, for inſtance in Philadel- 
phia? Let us, however, give due 
conſideration to every plan. Fn 

Eſcaped in part, though not en. 
tirely, from the recent calamity of 
want, let us prepare againſt a ſimilar 
misfortune ; for we are ſtill in the 
h.nds of providence. Reaſon and 


iniollect were, for this very reaſon, 
given to man; and whoever, like 
the author of theſe bints, employs 
his time and talents for the good of 
his fellow-creatures, deſerves their 
gratitude and their praile, 
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Aſter recommendiog thoſe paro- 
chial regulations which, our author 
is of opinion, would cruſh the evil 
in embryo; and, after inveigbing 
with all the eloquent iavective of a 
true diſciple of Barclay, againſt the 
uſe of hair-powder, which, with its 
concomitant of greaſe, he ftigmatizes 
as an abſurd and filthy cuſtom, he 
proceeds to recommend, in mes of 
ſcarcity, the general uſe of bread, 
formed with a conſiderable proportion 
of potatoes bruiſed, and mixed with 
the dough, and which he afterts from 
his own experience to be a very grate- 
ſul as well as wholeſome food. We 
mall, on this occaſion, infert in his 
own words; and, if a ſecond levere 
winter ſhould be the lot of theſe 
kingdoms, we hope a ſpirit of huma- 
nity to the poor, whoſe cauſe he 
pleads, will lead the public palate it 
leaſt to try the experiment. | 

«« But as every hint for immedi- 
ately diminiſhing the conſumption, 
and conſequently the price of flour, 
is of more or lefs utility, I cannot 
conclude without recommendiny the 
uſe of potatoes as a partial ſubſtitute 
for bread. One-fourth of potatoes 
in the loaf renders it equally pleaſant 
and wholeſome as if the whole were 
of wheat; I ſpeak from indubitabie 
experience.“ This was about the 
proportien of potatoes recommended 
by the late Dr. Fothergill. I have 
eaten a pleaſant bread made of equal 
quantities of potatoes and wheat- 
flour. The Board of Controul has 
publiſhed the following reccipt 
** Chooſe the moſt mealy tort of po 
tatoes, boil and kin them; take 
twelve pounds, break and ſtrain them 
well through a very coarſe ſeve of 
hair, or a very fine one of wire, in 
ſuch a manner as to reduce the roots 
as nearly as poſſible to a ſtate of 
four ; mix it well with twenty pounds 


I. may afford ſome amuſement to 
1 our readers to be informed, in 
the pedantical ſlyle of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, what degree ©: re. 
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of wheaten flour; of this mixture 
make and ſet the dough exactly in 
the ſame manner as if the whale were 
wheaten flour. This quantity will 
make nine loaves of about five pound: 
each in the dough ; and when baked 
abouc wo hours will produce forty. 
two pounds of excellent bread,” The 
toliowing receipt of Dr. Fothergill i; 
copied verbatim: —““ Take two or 
three pounds of potatoes, according 
to the ſize of the loaf you would 
make, boil them as in the common 
way for uſe ; take the ſcin off, and, 
Khilſt warm, bruiſe them with a 
ſpoon, or a clean hand does better; 
put them 1nto a diſh or dripping- pan 
before the tire, to let the moiltuze 
evaporate, ſtirring them frequently 
that no part grow hard; when dry, 
take them up and rub them as fine 
as poſſible between the hands; then 
take three parts of flour and one part 
of the prepared potatoes (or equa! 
quantities of each will make good 
vread) and, with water and yealt, 
make it, as uſual, into bread. I: 
looks as fine as wheaten bread, and 
talles agteeably; it will keep moiſt 
near a week, and ſhould not be cut 
till it is full a day old, otherwiſe it 
will not appear ſufficiently baked, 
becauſe of the moiſture which the po- 
tatoes give it. Never cut potatoes 
in {lices with a knife, either raw or 
boiled, break or bruiſe them with the 
hand or ſpoon, or they will not be 
ſoft“ 

An appendix is added, containing 
{ome further hints on the utility and 
ſalubrity of that valuable vegetable, 
the potatoe; and ſome culinary re- 
ceipts for making a variety of cheap 
nutritiovs foods, for the humble 
board of prudent indigence. 


* We alſo can ſpeak from experience, d 
know ſuch bread 10 be perfectly good. 


putation Players and Publicans ſhir- 
ed about two centuries ſince. The 
following character is extract 


from a ſmall obſcure book, lud. 
croully 


compa 


tently, 


| them t 


they ſa 


| there a 


hnd in 
2 playet 


| MOnarc; 


4 ſouldi 


is loud 
ſeldome 


Or in h 
heere, a 


| Ne time 
| Moſt con 


you ſhal 
trads, th 
it, as we 
men wo! 
for the) 
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ey; but 
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croufly enticuled, .** London and the 
Country carbonadoed and quartered,” 
by D. Lepton; printed at London, 
1602. What is here preſerved may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of the wit of the 
age among the vulgar at that memo- 
table period. 
PLAY Hovsss. 

„% TIME, place, ſubjet, actors, 
and cloaths, either make or marr a 
play; the prologue and epilogue ate 
hike to an hoſt or hoſteſſe, one bid- 
ding their gueſts welcome, the other 
bidding them farwell : the actors are 
like ſeruing-men, that bring in the 
ſceanes and acts as their meate, which 
are lik'd or diſlik'd, according to 
every mans judgement, the neateſt 
dreſt, and faireſt delivered, doth 
pleaſe moſt. They are as crafty with 
an old play, as bauds with olde faces; 
the one puts on a new fr:ſh colour, 
the other a new face and name: they 
praQtiſen ſtrange order, for m: | com- 
monly the wiſeſt man is the toole : 
they are much beholden to {chollers 
that are out of meanes; for they (ell 
them where the cheapeit : they haue 
no great reaſon to lone puritans, for 
they bold their calling vnlawfully. 
New playes and new cloathes many 
times help bad actions: they pray the 
company that's io, to heare them pa- 
tiently, yet they would not ſuffer 
them to come in without payment: 
they ſay as ſchollers now vie to lay, 
there are ſo many, that one fox cou d 
had in his heart to eate his fe lo; 
a player often changes, now be acts 4 
| monarch, to-morrow a beggar : now 
a ſouldier, next a taylor: their ſpcech 
is loud, but neuer extempore ; he 
ſeldome ſpeakes his own minde, 
or in his own name : when men are 
heere, and when at church, they are 
| of contrary mindes, there they thinke 
| tne time too long, but here too lho:t ; 
| Moſt commonly when the play is done. 
| you ſhal haue a jigge or dance of al 
| irads, they mean to put their legs i© 
it, as well as their tongs : they make 
| Men wonder ween they haue don, 
for they all clappe tbeir hands. 
Sometimes they flye into the coan- 
rey; but tis a ſuſpicion, that they 


empty, lor either the parſon, church- 


bitd-ume co draw the company thi- 
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are either poore, or want cloaths, or 
elſe company, or a new play: or do 
as ſome wandring ſermonifls, make 
one fermon traua le and ferve twenty 
churches, All their care is to be like 
apes, to immitate and expreſſe other 
mens actions in their own perſons : 
they love not the company of peefe 
or ſerpents, becauſe of their hiſſing: 
they - are many times lowzy, it's 
{trang®, and yet ſhife ſo often: as an 
2:4houte in the conntry is beholden 
iy a wilde ſchoolematter, ſo an 
vwhogrehouſe to ſome of theſe, for 
ae both ſpend all they pet, Well, 
1 like them well, if when they act 
vice they will leave it, and when 
vietue, they will follow. TI fpeak no 
more of them, but when [I pleaſe, I 
will eome and fee them. 
ALz-Hovsts. 

If theſe houſes have a boxe-bruſh, 
or an old poſt, it 1s enough to ſhow 
their profeſhion, But if they bee 
graced with a ſigne complete, it's a 
ligne of good cultome: In thefs 
hyuſ's you ſhall ſee the hiftory of Ju- 
dce'h, Suſanna, Daniel in the Lyons 
Den, or Diues and Lazarus painted 
vpcn che wall, It may bee reckoned 
a wonder to ſee, or find the houſe 
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warden, or clark, or all, are doin 
ſome church or court-buſineſſe vſusily 
in this place. They thriue beſt where 
there are ſeweſt; It is the hoſt's cheif- 
eit pride to bee ſpeaking of ſuch a 
gen man, or ſuch a gallant that was 
here, and will bee againe ere long : 
tior weather and thunder, and want 
ot company are the hoſteſles priefe, 
for then her ale ſowres: Your drinke 
viuaily 1s very young, two daies olde: 
ner chiefeſt wealth is ſeene, if ſhe can 
haus oze brewing vader another: if 
either che hoſteſſe, or her daughter, 
or maide will, kiſle handſomely at 
parting, it is a good ſhooing-horne or 


ther aparne the ſooner, Shee mult 
bee courteous to all, though not by 
n35:ure, yet by her profeffion; for 
thee malt entertzine all, good and 
bad ; tag, and rag; cat and long- 
taz.v: She ſuſpects tinkers and poor 
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ſouldiers moſt, not that they will 
not drinke ſoundly, but that they will 
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not luſtily. Shee muſt keepe touch 
with three ſorts of men, that is; the 
maltman, the baker, and the juſtices 
clarkes. Shee is merry, and half 
mad, upon Shrove-jueſday, May- 
daies, feaſts-dayes, and morrice-dan- 
ces: A good ring of bells in the pa- 
riſh helpes her to many a teſter, ſhe 
prayes the parſon not to be a puritan : 
a bag-piper, and a puppet+play brings 
her in birds that are fluſh, ſhee dehes 
a wine-tauerne as an vpſtart outland- 
iſh. fellow, and ſuſpects the wine to 
bee poyſoned, Her ale, if new, 
lookes like a milly morning, all 
thick: well, if her ale bee ttrong, 
her reckoning right, her houſe cleanſe, 
her fire good, her face faire, and the 
towne great or rich; ſhee ſhall ſel- 
dome or neuer fit without chirping 
birds to beare her company, and at 
the next churching or chriſtning, ſhee 
is ſure to be ridd of two or three do- 
zen of cakes and ale by goſſipping 
neighbours. 
DaxcinG School ss. 

They ſee me to be places conſe- 
crated, for that vſe to practiſe heere, 
put off their ſhoes, and dance ſingle- 
ſol'd ; they are not exceeding men, 
for they teach and delight in mea- 


ſures : they ſeeme to be men of ſpare 


dyet, for they live vpon capers : their 
trade is not chargeable to beginne 
withal, for one treble violl ſets it up > 
they ſhould be good players at cards, 
for they teach men to cut and ſhuffle 
wel: their ſchollers armes like pinion'd 
priſoners, not to reach too or aboue 
their heads: their heeles ſeem to hin- 
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der their preferment, and that make: 
them to riſe vppon their toes: what. 
ſoeuer their actions bee, they muſt 
carry their bodies vpright: The 
ſchollers are like courtiers, full of 
cringes: And their maſter ſeemes 10 
be a man of great reſpect, for they all 
ſalute him with hat in hand, and 
knees to the ground: the number of 
fue in the dauncing A, B, C, both 
maiſter and ſchollers ſeeme to loue 
newes, for they both conſiſt much of 
currantocs : their eyes muſt not ſee 
what their feet do, they muſt when 
they daunce be ſtiffe in the hammes : 
they are guided by the muſicke, and 
therefore ſhould be merry men. What 
they may ſeeme to intend, is that they 
hope to dance before gentlewomen : 
But in the next jigge you ſhall be ſure 
to haue them turne like globes all 
round. They like a fiddle better 
than a drumme, and hold Venus to 
be a more auſpicious planet than 
Mars. When they are in the ſchooles, 
they are antickes, when they are out, 
I think you will judge as I doe, they 
they loue the feminine gender more 
then the maſculine: Generally; 
theſe ſchooles learne men to begin mer- 
rily, leaue off ſighing, and therefore 
they are players of tragedies, not co- 
medies; I think hee that feldome 
dances, lieus well, but he that neuer, 
lieus beſt, When I intend to ſhew 
my bodies ſtrength, and my mindes 
weakneſſe, I will bee one of theit 
proficients: I had rather have my 
body not donce here, for feare my 
ſovie ſhould not like the muſicke: 
Giue me that place where all is mu- 
ſicke, but no dancing. 


ACCOUNT OF MARRIAGES AMONG THE HINDOOsS. 


[From Skeeches relative to their Hiſtory, Religion, Learning, Sc.] 


1 religion of Brimha incul- 
cates marriage as a duty; and 
parents are ſtrictly enjoined to mai ry 
their children before the expiration 
of their eleventh year at lateſt. Poly- 
gamy is allowed, but ſeldom prace 


tiſed, unleſs there be no proſpect of 
an heir by the firſt wife and as it 1 
an obje of the firſt conſequence with 
the Hindoos to leave behind them 3 
repreſentative, who may perform the 
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their ſouls, ſhould the marrying a 
ſecond wife, and their ſacrifices to 
Lingam, prove ineffectual, they com- 
monly adopt a ſon from among their 
relations. 

The Hindoos are fo ſcrupulous 
with reſpect to the virginity of their 


brides, that they marry extremely 


voung, although the conſummation 
is deferred till the parties arrive at 


the age of puberty; nor will they 


marry a perſon with whom thoſe 


ſymptoms have already appeared to 


which the ſex is ſubject. Inſtances 
frequently occur of a man far. ad- 
vanced in life, being married to a 
child of eight or ten years of age; 
and a widow cannot marry again, 
even if the huſband ſhould die before 
ſhe has attained an age proper to be 
admitted to his bed. 


The Hindoo women are not en- 
titled to any inheritance, If a man 
dies without male iſſue, his fortune 
deſcends to his adopted fon; or if he 
has none, to his neareſt kinſman, 
who is obliged to maintain the wo- 
men that belonged to, and were 
maintained by the deceaſed. And 
if there ſhould even be no property, 
that duty falls upon thoſe who enjoy 
the right of inheritance. 

The huſbands in general do not 
receive any dower with their wives. 
But, on the contrary, when a girl is 
demanded of her father in marriage 
and his conſent obtained, a preſent 
s made to him by the intended huſ- 
band, as a ſign that ſhe thence for- 
wards belongs to him. 

Many inſtances, however, occur 
of a rich man chuſing a poor rela- 
non to marry his daughter, when 
be is at the expence of the wedding, 
and receives him into his houſe, or 
pives him a portion of his fortune. 
In that caſe the bridegroom quits, 
With certain formalities, the family 
of his parents, and enters into, and 
decomes one of that of his father-in- 

aw, | 

The marriage ceremonies are both 
tedious and expenſive, Although 


chairs are unknown, but in the poſſeſ- 
ons of Europeans; and to have a ſeat ele- 
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the match be previouſly agreed on 


by the parents, the father of the 
boy goes with much formality, and 


demands the young woman for his 
ſon. 
equal ceremony, and many prelimi- 
nary forms being obſerved, the dey 
of marriage is fixed. It is cele- 


brated at the houſe of the bride. 


Beſides the uſual rooms for receiving 
viſitors, a large area is Covered, and 
formed into a pandal, or great tem- 
porary hall, which is lined with 
white linen, or chintz, and hung 
round and decorated with garlands 
of flowers, 'The bride and brides 
groom are ſeated at one end of it, 
under a kind of canopy, with their 
faces to the ealt. 'The bride is on 
the left hand of the bridegroom, 
and a certain number of brahmans 
ſtand on each ſide of them. The res 
lations and gueſts ſit round the room 
on the floor“, which is ſpread with 
new mats, covered with carpets, and 
theſe generally likewiſe covered with 
white linen. 

A ſpot for performing the ſacrifice 
is marked out in the centre of the 
room, with flowers diſtributed on 
the floor in various figures, If thoſe 
who are to be married be of the 
Viſhnou-Bukht, the brahman who 


preſides at the ceremony invokes - 


Viſhnou and Letchiney to be pro- 
pitious to them ; or if they be fol- 
lowers of Sheevah, he calls upon 
Sheevah and Gowry, The altar is 
then lighted, and whilſt the brahmin 
reads paſſages from the ſacred Wri- 
tings, he occaſionally throws into the 
fire bits of ſandal wood, benzoin, 
ſugar, and other articles. Worſhip 
is performed to Bawaney, to Viſhnou, 
and to Sheevah ; during which, at 
certain intervals pointed out by the 
brahmans, the bridegroom riſes from 
his ſeat, and walks round the place 
of ſacrifice, attended by the bride. 
The principal brahman then calls out 
to the father of the bride by his name, 
who going up to his daughter, takes 
her by the hand, and joins it with 


vated above the level of the floor, is a mark 
of great diſtinction and ſuperiogity. 


The anſwer is returned with 
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that of the bridegroom : then in- 
voking ſome of the gods, he calls 
on them to witneſs, that he pives his 
daughter to be the wife ot ſach a 
one, naming his ſon-in-law, The 
brahtnan hereupon gives the taly, or 


gold ornament that married women 


wear round their neck, into the hand 
of the bridegroom, by whom it is 
tied round the neck of the bride ; 
and the is theaceforward his married 
wife, He then ſwears before the 
nuptial fire, that he will. be careful 
of, ard kind to her; and leading 


her up to one of thoſe ſtones that 
ſpicts and 


are uſed for prindin 
other ingredients for fome of their 
victuals, he places her hand on it, 
thereby implying the obligation ſhe 
has cobtrated of taking care of his 
houſehold concerns. A plate of dry 
rice being brought to the brahman, 
he mixes it with Saffron, and after 
having prayed to the gods, he throws 
a little on the ſhoulders of the bride- 
groom and bride, Grand proceſſtons 
are made through the town. The 
young married couple fit in the ſame 
pallankeen, attended by their rela- 
tions and friends, ſome in pillan- 
keens, others on horſes and elephants; 
and ſo great is their vanity, that they 
frequently, at ſuch ceremonies, bor- 
row or hire numbers of thoſe animals, 

The rejoicings laſt ſeveral days. 
The evenings are ſpent in difplaying 
fireworks and illuminations, and in 
ſeeing dancers, who accompany the 
dance by tunes ſuitable to the occa- 
fron, The whole concludes with 
preſents to the brahmans end prinei- 
pal gueſts, and alms to the poor, 
The preſents to the gueſts generally 
confift in ſhawls, and pieccs of muſlin, 
or other cloths, | 

The marriage ceremonies are of 

— 
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courſe more or leſs pompous, ac. 
cording to the rank and means of 
the partie. But all pride them. 
ſelves on being as ſumptuous as they 
can. 

When the bride appears to have 
arrived at the age of puberty, various 
ceremonies are again uled. The 
parents receive compliments of con. 

ratulation, and the marriage is con- 

ammated, 

When the becomes pregnant; 
when ſhe paſſes the ſeventh month 
without accident, and when ſhe is de. 
livered of her child; there are at each 
of thoſe epochs, ceremonies to be 
performed, and thankſgivings made 
to the gods, 

On the tenth day after the birth of 
the child, the relations are aflembicd 
to aſſiſt at the ceremovy of giving it 
a name, 'The brahmans proceed to 
examine the planets; and if they be 
found unfavourable, the ceremony is 
deferred, and ſacrifices performed to 
avert mis fortune. When a fit mo- 
ment is diſcovered, they fill as many 
pots with water as there are planets, 
and perform a facrifice to their 
bonour. They then ſprinkle the 
head of the child with water taken 
from the pots; a brahman gives it 
ſach a name 8s he may think the beſt 
adapted to the time and circum- 
ſtances; and the ceremony is con- 
cluded with prayers, prefents to ihe 
brahmans, and alms to the poor. 

It is the duty of all mothers to 
ſuckle their own children; nor can 
it be diſpenſed with, but in caſe of 
fickneſs. When a boy arrives at a 
fit age to receive the ftring, which 
all Hindoos of the firſt three call 
wear round their bodies, there aue 
freſh ceremonies performed, and pre 
ſents given to the brahmans. 
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BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 


NEW CAVALRY BARRACES AT CANTERBURY. 


Ly 


| [With an Engraviue.} 


19908 the meaſure of erecting commodating the military, in pref-r 
national barracks, for ac- ence 10 quartering them upon ti 


publican: 
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publicans, had been ſanctioned by 
parliament, various permanent build- 
ings of this deſcription weie begun in 
different parts of the kingdom, ex- 
cluſive of numerous temporary con- 
&ruQtians for the ſame purpoſe, during 
the preſent war, Canterbury being 
uſually the head quarters for a regi- 
ment of horſe in times of peace, the 
jankeepers and publicans of that city 
ſoon felt the great increaſe of the army 
very ſeverely, and, theretore, were 
among the firſt to petition for a re- 
movasl of the heavy burthen of quar- 
tering. Accordingly, at the begin- 
ping of the year 1794, fixtcen acres 
of fine paſtute land, part of the 
eſtate of Sir Edward Hales, bart, 
were purchaſed by the Board of Ord- 
nance, for the purpoſe of building 
barracke ſufficient to receive a regi- 


ment of cavalry upon the ordinary 


eſtabliſhment, 

The firſt brick in theſe elegant 
and extenſive works, was laid on 
May 6, 1794; and OR. 1, 1795, 
the New Romney light dragoons, 
commanded by colonel Cholmeley 
Dering, marched in as the firſt 
occupiers, 

They are fituated near Barton 
Mills, about half a mile N. E. from 
the north gate of the city, an the E, 
fide and adjoining the high road to 
the Iſle of Thanet, nearly oppoſite, 
and commanding a pleafing view of 
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the fine ſeat of Hales-place, diſtant 
nearly three quarters of a mile acroſs 
the Stour valley ; from the W. bank 
of which river the annexed ſketch is 
taken, | 

The buildings are of brick, with, 
ſaſhed windows; the covering, ſlates. 
In a ſemicircle in the pediment, are 
the royal arms, with ſupporters, 
aod appropriate military emblems, of 
artificial ſtone, by Spencer. The 
whole coſt, including purchaſe of the 
ground, furniture, &c. is eſtimated 
at about 40,0001. A lofty palliſade 
ſurrounds the whole. Three fidey 
only of the quadrangle are built 
upon; in the ceatre are handſome 
apartments for the officers, ſuitable 
to their reſpeCtive ranks ; detached 
from thoſe, on the right and left, 
range the ſtabling, and accommoda- 
tions far the ſubalteras and privates, 
in a double ftory over them; at 
each end, detached, are the officers 
meſs-houſe, riding- ſchool, forage- 
barns, and granaries; additional 
ſtabling, the ſuttling.-houfe, the 
ay houſes and other neceſſary of- 

ces, leaving the ſpacious area in 
front open, for the purpoles of ex- 
erciſe. 

The ſituation is very pleaſant and 
healthy, being on a dry ſoil, having 
a gentle declivity, and conſtant ſup- 
ply of fine water, | 
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NUMBER XXVIII, 


e Thine own friend, and thy Father's friend, forſake nat.“ 


HE pureſt and the firmeſt at- 
T tachment that individuals can 
have for each other, is that of friend - 


wip founded on principle, regulated 


3 K 2 


sor ouonz 


by reaſon, and cheriſhed by good - 
neſs. Of good men there are various 
deſcriptions ; but in every deſcrip- 
tion real friendſhip has for its princi- 
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make life deſirable. 
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pal object, the promotions of the in- 
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tereſts and the influence of virtue. 
That kind of attachment which 
ſtartles at difficulties, recoils at dan- 
gers, and becomes cool and is dif- 
ferent in the moment ot tribulatiop, 
deſerves not the name of friendſhip. 
The beast that is ſuſceptible of trve 
friendſhip is proof againſt all the 
changes of fo:tune and all the vicith- 
rudes of life. Nothing but a defal- 
catioa of principle can abate tne 
energy of friendſhip, ſhorten the 
term of its dyration, or coun:erat 
its benehcial tendency. He who 
bath a friend, hath a poſſeſſion that 
is invalu»ble: He hath a counſeiler 
in difficulties, an aſſiſtant in diftreſs, 
and a beoefattor in poverty. He 
hath one who will readily and zea- 
louſly ſecond his endeavours and pa- 
t onize his exertions, He hath one 
whom he loves as a brother, and 
reveres as a parent. He bath one to 
whom he can relate every injury, and 
on whom he can confidently rely at 
all times for advice and inſtruction, 
The voice of flattery falls not from 
the tongue of friendſhip; neither 
doth the ear of friendſhip liſten to the 
bewiiching language of the ſlanderer. 
In the heart of a friend deceit 1s a 
firanger. There ſincerity reigns un- 


rivalled. There dwell canduur, be- 


nevolesce and complacency, The 
human faculties are incompe.ent to 
eſtimate the value of friendſhip ; and 
the powers of language are too feeble 
to deſcribe it. When we have taken 
a careful ſurvey of every blefling and 
of every comfort which we enjoy and 
poſſeſs under heaven, and have not 
this one valuable acquiſition to place 
in the catalogue, we ſha!l find abun- 
Cant cauſe to ſay with Young, 


#* Poor is the friendleſs maſter of the world!“ 


For what is the world without a 
friend? It is an extenſive ſpace in 
which we find much to fear, much to 
wiſh for, and little to enjoy, With- 
out a friend what 1s there here to 
We eat, we 
drink, we labour, and we ſleep; we 
fleep, we eat, we drink, and we 
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labour; or we riſe to eat, to drink, 
and to divert ourſelves with ſhooting, 
hunting, muſic, cancing, or cards, 
and then lie down and ſleep again. 
Theſe are the general out-lines of ſo- 
cia! life, even in its preſent advanced 
ſtate of civil, moral, philoſophical, and 
reiigious improvement, And when 
we have recounted theſe particulars, 
we have recounted the hiſtory, (ſaye 
the pains, the ſickneſs, and the trou- 
bles,) of thouſands from infzncy to 
hoar hairs What then is life, and 
what are the moſt valuable advantages 
of it, without friendſhip, and the con- 
ſequent practice of benevolence ? 
Lite is mace truly valuable only by 
actions that are truly good. And 
friendſhip is a never failing ſource of 
active virtue, which inſpires genero- 
ſity and gives energy to practical be- 
nevolence. That man only knows 
the value of ſocial life who knows the 
value of friendſhip. Friendſhip is 
an efﬀfection that heightens the plea- 
ſures and enjoyments, and lightens 
the burthens and the cares of lite. A 
more pleaſing, or a more profitable 
ſubject of rational contemplation than 
friendſhip can never preſent itſelf to 
our imagination. An obje& more 
amisble and reſpectable, more valua- 
ble and defirable than tha: of a friend, 
can never employ cur thoughts or en- 
gage our attention. One friend is a 
compenſation for thouſands of ene- 
mies—for troubles innumerable.— 
With ſuch an one the diſappoint- 
ments we meet with ſerve not as rules 
of conduct. But integrity of inten- 
tion 1s accepted for ſucceſs of events, 
The ways of heaven are dark and in- 
tricate, but the conduct of friends is 
open, candid and ſincere, Few men 
encourage in their own breaſts the 
cultivation of thoſe virtues which are 
neceſſary to conſtitute true friendſhip. 
A friend is a being of a ſuperior order 
to the common maſs of mankind.— 
He is nearly related to beings of a 
ncbler claſs. He aims at perfection ; 
and what he aims at he ſtudies by de- 
grees to attain, He derives no ad- 


vantages from his ſuperior knowledge 
to the prejudice of his fellow crea- 
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tures, He is eaſy of acceſs courte- to record thoſe acts of benevolence 
ous and polite. When the ear hear- which friendſhip inſpires. ** Thine 
eth him then it bleſſeth him; and own friend and thy father's fiiend 
when the eye ſeeth him, then doth it forſake not,” Fondly cheriſh in thy 
give witneſs to his faithfulneſs and memory the .happy reſult of his re- 
condeſcenſion, The counſel of a peated inſtructions, timely interfere- 
friend rejoiceth the heart, and there ences, and falutary counſels, Omit 
is nothing that can be compared un o not to reſpect his perſon, to rever- 
it. Ia the preſence of a friend ence his memory, and make known 
all difficulties vaniſh, and all fears his name and virtues to poſterity, So 
ſubſide. ſhalt thou at leaſt ſhew a_ diſpoſition 

% A friend is worth all hazard we to be grateſul ; and ſhould an oppor. 
« can run.” Whether we ſerve him, turyity ever occur, in which thou 
or to be ſerved by him. Grateful canſt make the {malleſt return either 
ſenſations are the moſt pleafing when to thy friend or his deſcendants, em- 
they can be brought to:th into action. brace it with all the readineſs and. 
It is then that be mind is relieved warnith that an honeſt and a graceful 
and the heart gratified. Time alone heart can inſpi'e, So ſhale thou 
can bring to maturity the full-bodied prove thyſelf to be worthy of the 
fruit of gratitude, The effects of honour thou haſt received, and inſure 
friendſhip, as a bleſſing of providence, a bleſſing on thy children's children. 
will deſcend to ages. It is therefore SEMPER IDEM., 
the buſiveſs and the duty of poſterity Nov. 16, 1795. 
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EFFUSIONS Although the dun Swallows retire, 
- Abſcond from our leaf-ſhedding glades, 
OF AN AUTUMNAL EVENING, The beauties of Eve we'll admire, 
A Paſtoral Sketch, by Dr. Per fe, And honour her far-ſpreading ſhades, 
J hes 
Give ſcope to the piftureſque lay, 
HE ſighs of my Muſe would you hear, * Which Mature autumnal commands, 
In numbers that flow from my heart ; ejoice in the year's lateſt ray, 
While faints in its progreſs the year, : That beams o'er the brown - mantled lands, 
Already declining in part, 4 . A 
ne of te ſpon, my friends, =— Th eaton when Delia we fray, 
en thunders the gon in the vale, = pe : 2 
Teo much with ene dere: — Where Charity oul-choring mai, 
t n "Fg 
dee Mankind tby moſt general friend, 
How cruel in man to deſcend, Sweet Seraph of lineage divine, 
The ſtubble to rob of its plume, We ſaw thee thy Collin attend, 
Our moments more happy to ſpend, His heart with thy love to entwine, 
We'! ſ , 
While 1 e ee eee By Collin the Goddeſs careſs'd, 
And leaves a ſoft carpet ſupply a 6 Bades tears of diſtreſs ceaſe to flow, 
The groves ruffled into a fro n, : Teen 2 1 eas 
L h : ough fix d by ſome deſpot ot woe, 
A : Through Collin the look'd more ſerene, 
What though the ſoft pencil of ſweets, His feelings were Charity 's too, 
No longer enamels our walk, Mild, gentle, unclouded of mien, 
Supplies not umbrageous retreats, Aud bright as Aurora's firſt dew, 
Attracting convi jal talk. 
Thy mind heh fncerity deck'd, How meek is the eve let us ſteal 
Shall ſoften my boſom of toi] From all the inſenſible crowd, 
My narrative here with reſpeRt, Who know not the pleaſure to feel, | 
Myſelf to myſelf reconcile, Too ſordid, too rich, or too _— 
orumnys 
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Autumnus preſents us a vow'r, 
As yet ſay'a from Nature's decay, 
In rapture to paſs the calm tour, 
And yield to affection s ſoft ſway, 


The Virgin leſs bright than thyſelf, 
Irradiates the faſt flowirg ek, 
My views are not bounced by pelf, 
Let Delia refrain noi to speak. 
Say ſadneſs ne et cutered the grove, 
Thin clad in the werds of diftreſs, 
But Corydon cheartu'ly ſrrove, 
To render anxiety es. 


Yet though un-ambitions of pratſy, 
From want cid be never recede ? 
Or covet a gariand of bays, 
But friendſhip aliow'e of the meed. 
Yet would, you believe it ye 1441s, 
That gratitude lagg' in return, 
Ye fair who refort to the pl-1ns, 
And ſcort at gooud-naiurc to ſpurn ? 


Yon kaow that when Dorcas applied, 
O'eewhelmed wich affliction acute, 
Comrafſions untai niet with pride, 
Ccnfider'd and fottenes his ut. 
And witneſs pale morn with by light, 
Wheo ſwimg in ſuf! iiiver thy mien, 
Autumnus's ftores to invite, 
On wains to the barn on the green, 


Did friendſhip to Dorcas reply, 
Yet cull not his reaft to repoſe, 
Upbraiding with inſolent eye, 
Exult in his heart-rending woes. 
Yet ſcarce had the Sun in be weſt, 
Swept down the broad path of the day, 
When Corydon found thee diftreſs'd, 
His brotherly love to diſplay. 


Ingratitude ſprang you from this ? 

Did ſharp-loathed unkindnefs proceed? 
Yet Man can thy beart feel! amiſs, 

When Charicy prompts to the deed ? 
How oft ſhall veracity (ay, 

The child that is ourtur'd with care, 
Forgets the fond hand to repay, 

To whom kind return would be dear ? 


But whither my Muſe would you rove, 
The evening of Autuma your ſong, 

To Providence offer up love, 

For Providence cannot get wrong. 
To bear with ingratitude learn, 

For acts in themſelves their reward, 
The beſt and the ſweeteſt return, 

Religion and Peace can record, 


— — 


LINES 


From CranLoTTE Smith's Rural Walks; 


On contemplating ber too Sons, eagerly en- 
gaged in their infantine ſports. 
SWT age of bleſt deluſion ! blooming 

Boys 
Ah! revel long in childhood's thoughtleſs 
Joys, 
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With light and pliont ſoir'ts, that can ſtoop 

To f. o, iportively, the rolling hoop ; 

To watch the ſleeping top with gay deligbt, 

Or mark, with raptured gaze, he failing 
kite: 

Or, eagerly purſuing pleaſure's call, 

an find it center's in tac bounding ball! 

Alas! the day will come, when ſports like 
thcſe 

M uft loſe their magic, and their power te 
pleaſe : 

Too ſwiit y fled, the roſy hours of youth 

Shall yicla heir fairy-charws to mournſul 
truth 3 

Even now, a mother*: nnd prophetic r 

Sees the dark train f human ills appear ; 

Views various fortune for c lavely child ; 

Storms for the bold, and «nguiſh for the raild, 

Beholos ready, thofe expreſhv* ves 

Beam e ſad certojniy of fut re figi:s ; 

And dreads each ue thule dear vital 
moy kaow, | 

In their long paſſage through a world ot woe; 

Perchance predeſtin'd every rg to prove 

I hat achetous friends inflict, or faithleſs 
WVE 3 

For ah ! how few have found exiſtence ſweet, 

Where Griet is ſure, and Happineſs deceit | 


— CC 


A MORNING PETITION, 


W HEN Trſt with pleaſing viſions bleſt, 
| wake each mors [ruin balmy teſt, 

To hail the new-born dev, 

Warm'd with devotion's glowing fire 

What ſhall I aſk of Heaven's great fire, 
For what chief blefling prav ? 

Is it unbounded wealth to ſhare ? 

P:cud honour's gilded (trappings wear? 
Or fail down pleaſure's fream ? 

Go'd may corrupt the pureſt heart, 

Honors no ſolid joys impert, 
And pleaſure's all a dream, 

In vain for bliſs on earth we rove, 

She's only found in realms above, 
And virtue points the way. 

Pe this then all J aſk below, 

Grant me kind Heav'n thy will to know, 
And knowing to obey. | 
Then ſhall my foul while here ſhe ſtrays, 
Poor Pilgrim, thro' life's thorny ways, 

With conftant Peace be bleſt: 
And when the tranſient ſcene is o'er, 
Borne on the wings of Hope ſhall ſoar, 
To thy eternal reſt. 


— Z ꝛ—— 


INSCRIPTION on 2 HERMITAGE. 

In the centre of a Copſe, inter ſected by irregu(a! 
Walks, at Micles field- ( recen, Herts, the re- 
fidence of Lord Edward Bentinch, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF CALVARYe 
HERE deep. Ambition! be this cell thy 


tomb z_ 
Vaniſh, and give the calmer paſſions room. 
Avaunt, vain world! this ſolitary grove 


Not 
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Nor fears thy malice, nor invites thy love. 

And, though like thine its dark and winding 
maze 

'Tangles our path, and for a while betrays, 

Let patience guide, and one ſhort trial paſty 

Conteat ſhall greet us in this ſpot at laſt, 


THE CONJUGAL BANQUET. 


TWELVE ſorts of meats my wife provides, 
Nor fails me of a diſh, 

Four are of fleſh, of fruits are four, 
The other four of fiſh, 

For the firſt courſe, ſhe ſtores my board 
With birds that dainties are, 

And firſt a quail * and next a rail, 
A bittern and + jar. 

With theſe my appetite when cloy'd, 
For fiſh ſhe renders ſharp 

And ſerves me up a lump, a pout, 1 
A gudgeon, and a carp, 

Then the deſert with fruit abounds 
All fitting well the ſeaſon, 

A medlar, and an artichoke 
A crab and a ſmall reaſon, 

Now can a man have ſuch a wife 
And not upon her doat, 

Who every day provides him fare, 
Which coſts him not a groat ? 


® For quarrel, See Johnſon's Dictionary. 
+ Old word for the Ruff and Ree, 
1 A Whiting pout. 
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SONNET to a LADY, 
Written in the South of France, 


By the Author of Love Fragments. 


AS the Eaſt reddens in the infant Morn, 
While Nature hails the harbinger of day; 
So, Angelina, did Love's earty dawn, 
Riſe in that bluſh, and all thy ſoul bertay, 
When ſordid cuſtom had the maſk thrown by, 
And ſweet confuſion trembled in thine eye! 
Enchanting vale, where firſt my raviſh'd ear 
Caught the ſoft murmurs of conſenting Love ! 
Oh! may thy ſhades Qill ſhelter Swains 
Gacere, | 

And many a gentle Nymph the bleſſing prove! 
So ſhall the favour'd few, exulting, own 

The virtuous “ Joys of Love are Bo. 


alons-. 
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SONNET. 


FRIEND to the Human Race! whoſe 
heart benign, 
Still liſtens to the calls of ſad Diftrefs ; 
And bids thy hand relieve, thy bounty 
bleſs ; 
The African that toils beneath the line; 
And thoſe of Europe's Sons, who, Slaves no 
leſs 
ReluQant drag Ambition's baneful car 
O'er plains once ſmiling, now laid waſte by 
War; 


Sorrowing joy, adieu's laſt action, 
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wen to check fair Freedom's riſing 
way : 
Thins, WILBERFORCE, the Muſe's 
pureſt lay; 
Thine the glad homage of the gentle ſoul, 
Thy precepts would the ſtorm of war conttoul t 
Bid Tyranny its waſteful ravage ceaſe, 
And ſpread the reign of Liberty and Peace 
Far as _ can light, or boundleſs Oceans 
roll. E. 


—̃ — — 


A TALE 
EY THE REV. MR. BISHOP, 


LATE HEAD-MASTER OF MERCHANT 
TAYLORS SCHOOL, 


Nuod petis hic eſt, 


No plate had John and Joan to hoard 
Plain folk, in bumble plight z 


One only tankard crown'd their board, 
And that was fill'd each night, 

Along whoſe inner bottom fketch'd, 
In pride of ctiubby grace, 

Some rude engraver's hand had etch'd 
A baby Angel's face, 

Jobs ſwallow'd firſt a mod'rate ſup; 
Rot Joan was not like ſohn; 

For when her lips once touch'd the cup, 
She ſwill'd til] all was gone, 

John often vrg'd her to drink fair, 
But ſhe ne'er chang'd a jor ; 

She lov'd to ſee the Angel there, 
And therefore drain'd the pot, 

When John found all remonſtrance vain, 
Anotber card he play'd ; 

And where the Ange! ſtood ſo plain, 
He got a Dev. pcuriray'd, 

Joan ſaw ihe horns, Joan ſaw the tail, 
Yet Joan as ſtoutly quaff'd; Nh 
And ever, when the ſeized her ale, i * | 
She clear'd it at a draught. 46 

ohn ſtar's, with wonder petrify'd 

j His hairs roſe on his — 2 | 

Ang © Why doſt guzzle now,” he ery'd, 
„% At this enormous tate? 

« Ob John,“ laid ſhe, « am I to blame$ 
can't in conſcience ſtop; Woh 

% For ſure *twould be a burving ſhame r 
To leave the Devil a drop.“ | 164 


KEE ON 008 . 
THE KISS. 14 
Heul ſeal of ſoft affections, if 4 | 


Tendereſt pledge of future bliſe, 
Deareſt tie of young connexions, 


Love's firſt ſnow-diop, virgin kiſs, 2 5 5 
Speaking ſilence, dumb confeflion, 

Paſſion's birth, and infant's play, 
Dove like fondneſs, chaſte conceſſion, 

Glowing down of brighter day ! 


— — 


— — 


—— 


When hngering lips no more muſt join; 
What words can ever ſocak affeftion 
So thrilling and Gacere as thing ? 


2 
— — * 
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RETROSPECT of POLITICS. 


HE public attention at the com- 
"x mencement A the preſent month, 
was directed to a tranſaction at home, as 
alarming as it was unprecedented, On 
Thurſday the 29th ult. the moſt unpro— 
voked and villainous inſults were offered 10 
the ſacred pet ſou of the KING, while paſ- 
ſing to*and from the parliament houſe, 

Amidſt an iminenſe crowd collected in 
St. James's pak, there was mixed 2 def. 
perate mob, who evinced a molt notous 
and miſchievous diſpoſition. As his Ma- 
jefty went through the park, it was with 
great difficulty that the guards could keep 


the way clear for the carriage to pats, 


Between the Horſe guards and Palace- 
yard, the ſtate coach was retarded in its 
pace by a number of the mob taking hold 
of the wheels; during this tiche a ſub- 
ftance in form af a bullet was difcharged 
from an gir-gun, or croſs.-bow, which 
perforated the glaſs of the cart ge with a 
ſmali aperture; but, molt happily for the 
nation, failed to aecompliſh the diabol:cal 
purpoſe which it was evidently intended to 
effect. The bulles is ſuppoſed to have 
proceeded from an untenanted houſe, in 
which it was very ext aordinaty, at ſuch a 
time, that no one ſhould appear at any of 
the windows, or elſe from a dray, on 
which ſtood a number of ill-looking men, 
apparently in'ent upon miſchief. In 
Palace-yard a lone was thrown, which 
ſhattered one of the {ide windows, On his 
Majeſty's return, the ſame gang of ruffizns 
followed his coach, and juſt as it turred 
under the gateway of the palace, a ſtone 
and alſo an oyſter-ſhell were thrown, 
which went through the glaſſes of the 


coach, notwithſtanding the uucommon 


thickneſs of the plates. 

The King throughout the whole of the 
riot, diſplayed the cool magnanimity for 
which the family have been diſtin; iſhed. 
At ihe moment the glaſs of the goach was 
broken, he ſaid to Lord Weltmorland, 
„% That's a thot ;"* and, inſtead of leaning 
back in the carriage, or ſtriving to avoid 
the aſſaſſin, he pointed to the round hole 
in the plate, and examined u. But this 
was not all ;z--be went in his private coach, 
to go from St, James's to the Queen's 
houſe, in the midſt of the wildeſt commo— 
tion of the multitude, thereby expuſing 
himſelf almoſt without guards, to their 
fury ; and then it was that his Majeſty's 
pzrion was moſt imminently in danger. 
ITbe mob again ruſned uon the carriage; 
and one miſcreaut, in a green coat crying 


4% 


« Let's pull him out,“ endeavonred te 
open the dovr, He was followed by 16 or 
17 ruftans, who iſſued forth from the 
grand maſs of the mob. A gentl:man of 
the navy, who was near at the time, put 
his hands in his pocket and cocked a 
brace of piſtols which he had with him ; 


but ſecing the Horſ:-guards at a diftance, 


judged their alliftance would be more ec. 
tual than his own, and he titerctore 
ſoon Erought them to the reſcue of his So- 
vetcign; hut, fortunately, his Majeſſy's 
coachman had already ext icated the carri« 
age from the mob; and the rufhans had 
joined the crowd, 

On the return of the ſtate coach from 
the Palace to the Mews, it was attacked 
again, and ail the glaſi.s broken; juſt as 
it was turning into the Mews-gate, a 
ſtont-fellow with a bludgeon, completed 
the demolition of the only glais of 
which a lingie particle remained, and was 
proceeding to deſtroy the carved- work, 
&c, when one of the King's footmen, 
with more ſpirit than prudence, interfering, 
was nearly maſſacred, but for the protec- 
tion of a party of the guards, 

There 1s but too much reaſon ta ſuſpect 
that thoſe ſcandalous outrag?s derived th-ir 
birth fiom a previous popular allem! 
at Copenhagen-houſe, in the viciniy of 
Weltminſter ; wacre an immenſe num te 
of perſons were called together by publ:. 
notice, for the purpoſes of procuring a 
reform in parliament and a iedrets of 
grievances. At this meeting divers in- 
tiammatory ſpeeches were made to the 
multitude ; and a prodigious number ot 
ſeditious and treaſonable papers diipe: (ed ; 
all tending to vilify the exiſting govrern- 
ment, and cieate groundleſs jealouly aud 
diſcontent among the people, 

The plan, originate wherever it might, 
of inſulting his Majeſty, cannot be con— 
Gdeied ſingly: it was an attack equzlly 
upon the cenſtuuticn, and the people; 
and evidently leads to a cloſe imitation of 
thoſe horcid events which have diſgraced 
the French revolotion. It was tliere, as 
here, that a few political adventurers ſum- 
moned the laborious poor from their indul- 
trious purſuits to the fields of ſedlition, 
and uy haranguing them with inflamma- 
tory diſcouiſes, prepared their minds to 
every ſpecies of violence. It was by ſimi- 
lar infults and. outrages, that the rev0- 


- lutioniſts began to tram vp their ſatellites 


to the murder of the French King. After 


kaving vilified the perſon of their ſovercign 
ft 
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in the minds of the people, they armed 
theſe ruffians with the dagger; and from 
ſuch proceedings as we have now witneſſed, 
may be traced all thoſe ſtreams of blood, 
which have converted France into a vaſt 
{lwghter-houſe, Let Britain never loſe 
ſight of thoſe dreadful events, but reflect 
on this eternal truth--that the crimes com- 
mitted againſt Majeſiy, are ſure to be the 
ſore-runners of the deſtruction of the people 
themſelves. 

The two houſes of parliament feem to 


have been aRuated by the irreſiſtible force 


of this poſition ; for they immediately in. 
troduced two bills, one “ for the better ſe- 
curity of his Majeſty's perſon,“ and the 
other, “ for preventing ſeditious meet- 
ings,” Theſe bills will moſt certainly 
tend to curtail the free exerciſe of that na- 
tural liberty, which every native of our 
country has hitherto conſidered as his 
birth-right 3 they have already crented 
much public diſcuſſion, and will meet 
great oppoſition before they are paſſed into 
laws. 

The victorious career of the French 
arms, has received a very conſiderahle 
check in Germany, The Auſtrian Gene- 
rals Clairfayt and Wurinſer, having re- 
ceived ſome large reinforcements of 
troops, attacked the Republicans at va- 
nous paints, and obliged them to fall 
back with prodigious flavghter ; they con- 
tinued obſtinately to defend themſelves in 
their retreat for ſeveral days; but victory 
finally crowned the Auſtrians, in a general 
action before Mayence ; after which the 
remains of the French army under General 
Jourdan, were obliged to re-crols the 
Rhine with the utmoſt precipitation, hav- 
ing loſt in killed, wounded and priſoners, 
more than 10,009 men, among whom were 
two generals and 60 other officers ; toge- 
ther with 400 ammunition waggons, and 
136 pieces of cannon. The Aulttians 
had two generals, between 60 and 70 of- 
fizers, and 1, 500 privates killed and 
wounded, The French, in their incur- 
ſons into the Imperial territories, had ex- 
acted the heavieſt contributions, sccompa- 
died with unprecedented cruelties, from 
the inhabitants; in conſequence of which 
tie Auſtrian troops ſurmounted the maſt 
formidable difficulties, and tuſtained their 
utacks with a determined ſeverity, that 
had not been practiſed by any other ſoldiers 
of our allies during the war. Theſe im- 
portant advantages were followed by the 
eracuation of Cologne, Worms, Duſlel- 
dorff, Frankenthal and other places re- 
cently poſſeſſed by the French, but they 
«em to manifeſt a' diſpoſition to make a 
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ſtand at Manheim, into which they have 
thrown a ſtrong garriſon, 

The important Dutch Settlement at the 
Cape of Good Hope, after a ſhort ſiege, 
has been captured by Admiral Elphinſtone, 
and Mjor-Generals Clarke and Craig, 
and added as an appendage to our already 
extenſive territories in the Eat, The ſi- 
tuation of the Weſt India Iflands, though 
not perfectly ſecure, is more ſairsfaftory 
than for ſome time paſt. The firong poſt 
of Vigie, in St. Vincent's, has been taken 
from the French by Major-Gen Irving ; 
and the mild treatment, and the regula- 
tions which have been made for the benefit 
of the ſlaves, has contributed greatly to 
the internal ſecurity of our poſſeſſions in 
that quarter. 

The explicit declaration in his Majeſty's 
ſpeech, on opening the ſeſſions of Par- 
liament, that Whenever the criſis of affaiis 
in France ſhould ““ terminate in any order 
© of things compatible with the tranquil- 
„ lity of other countries, and afford a 
1 re21onable expeAation of ſecurity and 
« permanence in any treaty which might 
„ be concluded, the appearance of a diſ- 
«© yoſition to neg"cia'e for a general 
„ peace, on juſt and ſuitable terms, will 
© not fail to he met (on his part) with an 
« earneſt defire to give it the fulleſt and 
© ſpeedielt eff-&t ;** cannot but prove 
highly important and ſatisfactory to the 
nation. Ii at once ſhews that any form 
of government which the French people 
may chuſe to eſtabliſh, will be no otſticle 
to the reſtoration of peaee between them 
and the powers with whom they are now 
in open warfare, In the mean time the 
immenſe loan of eighteen millions, called 
tor by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for the expences of the enſuing year, 
plainly indicates that the war on our part 
is to continue with the ſame vigour as 
before; and the avidity with which this 
ſum, enormous as it is, has been ad- 
vanced for the public ſervice, and the mo- 
derate ſerms accepted by the maney-lenders, 
inconteltibly prove, in the face of the 
whole commercial world, the unhounded 
credit, as well as the vaſt reſources, of the 
Britiſh Nation, Notwithſtanding her 


great circulation of paper, the aſignats of 


Abraham Newland, and his numerous 
competitors have yet ſuffered no deprecia- 
tions as national property, While the 
Engliſh guinea will purchaſe only twenty - 
one ſhillings in notes, the French Louis 
d'or of twenty four livres will buy vupwards 
of 4000 !— What effect this vaſt difference 
will ulti mately produce on the real property 
of the two nations, we pretend not to 

anticipate 3 
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anticipate; but cannot a moment heſitate 
to pronounce the decided ſuperiority of the 
credit and reſources of Great Britain to that 
of France. 

Very conſiderable damage has been 
ſuſtained from the late tremendous gales of 
wind, both in the metropolis and in almoſt 
erery part of the country ; but we much 
fear its effects will prove moſt alarming and 
fatal upon our coaſts. 

The increaſing price of wheat occaſions 
great alarm and too much real want among 
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The middle and lower ranks of the people 
The molt ſerious exettions of the legiſlature 
are indiſpenſably neceſſary, not only as fa 
as poſſible, to prevent extoztion and mono. 
poly, hut to counteraſt the inſichous 


attempts of the domeſtic enemies to oy; 
preſent government, who are inceſſant|; 
labouring to ſpread, ſedition, under be 
ſpecious garb of commileration for the 
ſufferings of thoſe whom they have had the 
principal ſhare in reducing to their preſcn; 
diſtreſs, 


00 


Tueſday, Ofober 27. 
Sturgeon, weighing @521b. taken in the 
Medway, near the lock above Maidſtone 
bridge, by Mr. John Allen, bricklayer. A 
great number of porpoiſes were ſeen in the 
Ree, and many taken, meaſuring from fix to 
eight fect long. 
Friday, 30. As a ſmall pleaſure-boat, be- 
longing to Charles Philips, eſq. only ſon of the 
Rev. Mr. Philips, of Longford in Eſſex, was 
endeavouring to weather the South Foreland, a 
tempeſt came on, when a heavy ſea broke upon 
the veſſel, and waſhed Mr. Philips over-board! 
Mr. James Williams, of Clare-Fall, Cam. 
bridge, who was in the cabin, came upon deck 
only time enough to be the mournſul ſpectator 
of his friend's expiring ſtruggles. The ftorm 
increaſing, the maſt and rigging were carried 
away, and in this wretched ſtate the yatch 
drifted at the mercy of the waves two days and 
'a night; but, providentially, being driven 
Within fight of Loweſtoff, the remainder of her 
little crew were carried on ſhore by boats hu- 
manely ſent out from that place for their de- 
'hverance. 

During the late heavy gales of wind, near 
200 ſail of ſhipping at one time were ſheltered 
in Ramſgate harbour; more than 100 were 
veſſels of a large ſize. N 

Monday, New. 2. A ſervant boy, about 16 

' years of age, belonging to Mr. Allen, of 

Stone- ſtreet, Maidſtone, was found hanging in 

the door-way of a loft, with his knees reſting 

an the floor. From the publicity of the place, 
and the lad ſhewing no diſpoſition to deipon- 
dency a ſhort time before, male it conjeAured 
the attempt was only meant as a trick to frighten 
the maid ſervants ; and that the wetneſs of the 
cell, by rain, occaſioned his feet to ſlip, fo as 
he could not afterwards recover himſelf, 

Tueſday 3. The body of a man, found in 

the Medway, at Chatham, and brought on 
ſhore at New-ſtalrs. From the length of time 
he had been in the water, the crabs, &c. had 
reduced him te a ſkeleton. bs 

"Thurſday 6. Laſt night and early this morn- 
ing, the wind blew from the W. N. W. a 
tremendous ' ſtorm, accompanied with very 
black clouds and ſharp lightning, At Canter. 


County Intelligence, 


ret, Rocheſter, 


bury many large trees were torn up, and ſe- 
veral chimneys, walls and fences blown down; 
at Brompton ſcarce a chimney remained, an4 
the ſtreets were ſtrewed with tiles; the fore. 
houſes and other buildings in the dock-yard 
at Chatham were materially damaged, and 
from one ſeveral tons of ſheet lead were blown 
to a great diſtance. The church of St, Matga- 
was greatly injured. At 
Margate the inhabitants were rouſed from their 
ſleep about three o'clock by a number of houſe; 
being almoſt entirely untiled, the chimne:s 
thrown down, the lead ſtripped off, and the 
ſhutters and ſaſh- frames driven in. The dil. 
treſs amongſt the ſhipping in the Downs and 
other paits of the coaſt, was greater than fa 
many years; ſeveral veſſels foundered, and 
many lives were loſt. At the Nore, many of 
the Ruſſian men of war were much damaged, 
and two of them diſmaſted; and five Engliſh 
veſſels were driven on ſhore at Calais, 


Saturday 7. Mr. Charles Taylor, gun- 
maker, of Woodneſborough, gave to the poor 
of that pariſh, a bullock, divided into pots 
tions of 151b. each. Mr. Taylor, whoſe an- 
nual income js not more than 2001, diſtribute; 
a moiety in public and private charities, 

Wedneſday 11. A barn, belonging to Mr. 
Wickham, of Goudhurſt, containing a large 
quantity of oats and clover-ſced, and à 58% 
waggon, conſumed by fire z occaſioned by a lit- 
tle boy, kindling ſome ſtraw gear the build; 

Friday 13. Robert Hadds, of Hollingboun, 
found dead in a field, ing under, an ok ute 
in the pariſh of Bromſield; his hat and ſhoes ! 
a diſtance. Suſpicion of murder being entt- 
tained; the coroner's jury ſat, but there appear 
ing no marks of violence, zeturned, that Ni 
death was occafioned by ſome cauſe unknow" 


The volunteer troop of yeoman cayalry, com 
manded by Capt. Sir John Hony wood, ente 
tained their officers with a dinner at the vt 
cen's head, Aſhford ; where loyalty and g% 
humour crowned the day. 
Mr. Wilkam Baldock, brewer, of Cane 
bury, gave 200 ſacks, of potatoes, to be dill 
buted to the poor of Northgate, St. Mild 
and other pariſhes in that city. 
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A bitch fox, perfectly white and beautiful, 
was taken in a trap in the vicinity of Ollaatigh, 

Saturday 14. 'Chree Engliſh tranſports, from 
Germany, with about 600 foreign troops on 
board, amongſt whom were a number of 
French Emigrants, ran on ſhore near Calais, 
about 200 were ſuppoſed to be drowned by the 
violence of the ſea; ſeveral of the emigrants 
jumped overboard, to eſcape falling into the 
hands of their countrymen. 

Monday 23. Mr. "Thomas Bradford, car- 
penter, of Canterbury, returning from Little- 
bourn to that city, was attacked in Fiſhpool 
Bottom by a footpad with a drawn hanger and a 

piſtol, who demanded his money, which not 
being readily given up, a ſcuffle enſued, in 
which Mr. Bradford's purſe was dropped, 
which the robber taking up, made off undiſ- 
covered, 

In conſequence of a meeting of the labourers 
in huſbandry, of Monkton in Thanet, to de- 
mand an increaſe of wages, the farmers agreed 
to furniſh them with wheat meal at 1s. the 
gallon, with beans at 3s. a buſhel, and to raiſe 
their wages from 18. 6d. to 2s per day. 

Tueſday 24. Mr. John Reynolds, butcher, 
of Canterbuty, was found hanging in a lodge, 
in one of his paſture fields near Vauxhall. He 
having ſhewn previous ſymptoms of derange- 
ment of intellect, the coroner's jury returned a 
verdit—/unacy, 

Thurſday 26 An inquiſition was taken at 
Rocheſter, on a boy, aged about 13, who was 
accidentally killed by his mother; ſhe Icept a 
bad houſe, and in a diſpute with a young man 
ſhe did not like, endeavouring to ſtrike him 
with a poker, it entered the lad's eye aud pene- 
trated the brain; he languiſhed two days and 
tied. Verdict, Accidental death. 

PROMOTIONS, &c., 

The rev. John Francis, M. A. ſecond 
aſter of the king's ſchool, Canter burg, to be 
one of the domeſtic chaplains to the Earl ot 
Cork s 

The Rev. Jenn Jefferies, M. A. inſtituted 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury to the rectory 
of Barnes in Surry, on the preſentation of the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's. 

Mr, John Hodges, of Canterbury, to be 
Cerk tothe juſtices of the peace and commiſſi- 
mers of the land - tax, for the Wingham divi- 
ſog of St. Auguſtine, : 

Edward Barnard, eſq. to be mayor in ie 
New Romney light  dragoons, vice Beck with. 

Cornet Edward Auſtin to be lieutenant, vice 
Shecwell; Daniel Fox, gent. to be cornet, vice 
Auſtin, in the Wingham troop of gentlemen 
and yeomanty. 


BraTH., 

Nov. 22. The lady of Edward Auſtin, eſg. 

of Rowling, of a ſon. 
MarzRIlAGES. 

October 17. At Hothfield, Mr. James Sharp, 
4 2 farmer, of Pluckley, to Miſs Mary 

e * . 

20, At St, Clement's, Londin, Mr. John 
Hall, of Queenborough, te Miſs Auſtin, of 
A, Clement's, caſt, 
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21. Capt, Samuel Maitland, of the Eaft 

India Company's ſervice, to Miſs Iſabella 

Anderſon, of Blackheath. ct 

24. At Faverſham, Simon Creſſwell, eſq. 
to Mrs, Jane Wilkes, of Davington, 

25, At Cowbridge in Glamorganſhire, Mr. 
Taynton, attorney at law, formerly of Maid- 
ſtone, to Miſs Jane Williams, ſecond daughter 
of the rev. Thomas Williams, B D. deceatcd. 

28. At Milton near Graveſend, Mr. Ben- 
tham, of the royal artillery, to Miſs Banniſter, 
a daughter of the late Mr, Bannifter, of Sit« 
tingbourn. | 

29. At Hearn, Mr. George Liddel, of Lon- 
don, to Miſs Mary Taſſol. 

Nov. 5. At Leatherhead, in Surry, Mr. 
Pack, grocer and tea-dealer, at Aſhtord, to 
Miſs Wilſon. 

8, At Folkſtone, Mr. W. Lewis, ſurgeon, 
of Hythe, to Miſs Margaret Hodges, youngeſt 
daughter of the late Mr, Thomas Hodges, of 
Warehorn, 

At St, Mary Magdalen's, Canterbury, Mr, 
EAward Philpot, of the Crown Inn, Burgate- 
ſtreet, to Mrs, Blackman. 

10. At Birling, Mr. John Price, maſter. of 
the academy at Leybourn, to Mrs. Heimes, 
relict of the late Rev. Edward Holmes, vicar of 
that pariſh, 

11. At the Quaker's meeting houſe, Dept- 
ford, Mr. Samuel Welch, linen-draper, of Rat- 
cliff, to Miſs Elizabeth Patteſon, of Can- 
terbury, 

At Reigate, in Surry, Arthur Jones, eſq, 
of Reigate priory, to Miſs Webber, elde ſt 
daughter of William Webber, eſq of Van- 
brugh-houſe, Biackheath. | 

12, At Vetham, Thomas Monypenny, efq 
ef Bilting, to Miſs Rutton, elueſt dau, of 
Itaac Rutcon, efq, of Whitehills, 

Laicly at Ath near Sandwich, Mr. William 


Daker, thatcher, aged 60, to Miſs M. Manger, 


of Wingham, aged 19, 
17 Ar Tenterden, Mr, Joſeph Griſbrook, 
pluwber and glazier, to Mits Ann Sampſon. 
22, At Little Ch-rt, Mr. — Acres, car- 
peniier, aged 32, to Miſs Sarah Hatiſon, of 
Boughton Aluph, aged 14. 


DgAaTHS. 


Aug, 25. At St. Domingo, of the yellow 
fever, capt. James Sandy, of the 41ſt re- 
giment, i i 

Set. 12. At Pemhyn, in Cornwall, of 2 
biliovs fever, Charles Wynch, eſq. of Wett 
Ma!ling, captain inthe Welgsſtetſhite militia, 
4'h ton of Alexander Wynch, efq. late go- 
vernor of Bengal; who will be trreparably re- 
gretted, by all thoſe who were honoured with 
his confidence, generoſity and kindneſs, 

Oct. 16. At Parrock near Graveſend, Ni. 
chael Bedell, eſq. 

2 1. At Fave:tham, aged 75, Mr. Thomas 
Hinds. | Gy EP 

Nov. 2. At Deal, Mrs, Bargrave, reli of 
Robert Bar, rave, eſq, ot Doctars Commons, 
and laſt ſurviving daughter of the rey, Dr. 
Raudd, formerly vicar of Welt well, 

. 1. 2 A 
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At Gteenſtreet, in Lynſtead, Mrs. Ott, 
wife of Mr, 09. 

At Hollinghourn, Mr, -— Clifford, of 
the King's head; on the gth his daughter, 
and on the gth his wife; all much zetpected 
and greaily lamented, 

z. At Ach near Sandwich, Air. Thomas 
Juil, ten, | 

Laiely, at Bapchild, Mrs. Thornton, wife 
of Mr. Thornton, of the Fox and Gooles 

g: At Biomp:on, Mr, William Harding, of 
Brompton- houie ichool, 

At Dover, aged 29, Mr, William Davis, 
He was drowned from a boat, which ſunk at 
the entranc*® of the Fathcur in a gale of wind, 

At Brenchley, of an apoplexy, much re- 
ſped, Me Richaro Gibbons, 

3 At Rainham, Mrs. Jennings, wiſe of 
Mr. George Jennings, of Canterbury. 

At Ho!lingbourn, Mrs, Webb, wife of Mr, 
Thomas Webb. 

10. At Dover, after a ſhort illneſs, aged 
17, Mr. Chatles Stapley, clerk to the agent 
viQtualier at that port; a promiſing young 
man, who was univerſaliy teſpected, and died 


REGISTER 


greatly jamented by his relations, and much 
eſteemed by his friends. 

Suddenly, while carrying ſome beant on 
horſeback, near his houſe at Shanford, Mr, 
Joſeph Sadaleton, late of Weſtgate-coutt farm, 
near Canterbury, 

At Ditton, Mr. John Manvel, farmer, 

17. At Charing, in his 63d year, AM, 
William Flint, clock-maker. 

The rev, Samuel Biſhop, head maſler of 
Merchant Taylors ſchool, rector of St. Marti; 
CQutwich, London, and of Ditton in thi 
county, 

18. Mr. Richard Staines, ſono of Alverman 
Staines, of Canterbury. He was a hevtenant 
in the army, end unfortunately ſhipwrecked in 
Portland Roads with the whole crew of the 
veſl:l in which be had embarked for the Weſt 
Indies. 


19. Mr. — Tomling, quarter gunner of 
Upxzor Caſtle, 


21. In Northgate, Canterbury, Mr, Joſeph 
Deimer, carpenter. 


26. At Canterbury, ſuddenly, in a fit, Mr, 
Auſtin Perkins, 
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Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market, 


Nov, 2. Nav. . Nov. 16. Nov. 28. 
HG oe bs „ "os SES Ll 
Beef, - perſcore 6 6 66 o 6 66 0 6 ᷣ 616 © 6 6 
Mutton, per pound - [o 440 5 44 0 50 4gto 50 410 5 
Beef, <- der ene =-=13 3: 3-052 06.3 ener ene $6 
Mutton, per ſtone 3 4 4 013 4 4 03 4 4 413 6 4 2 
Lamb, - per tone 3 0 4 62 8 4 of — — 4 — | 
Yea),  - per fone * «43-6. $03 -0::4.3-}4- & 5-414. 0- 5-0] 
„ r eo vw yo; oe 4 01 


Head of Catile, fold each Day. 


Reaſts, about | 


2,600 2,300 Zz,CCO 2,800 
Sheep and =. = © 
Lambs = +» » +» a hens Mad 12,500 13,590 11, 5c 


Prices of Tallow in London. 


| Nov. 2. | Nov. Nov. 16. Nov. 21. 
| Per Cut. „„ . 
Town Tallow + 76 6 oO 01:94 6  o-01706- 0:0]b640 o © 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow |78 o © 73 00 77 01748 76 01 74qo0 o 0 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 75 © © 8 eee e 
Stuſf = - 145 © 63 944 0 611 044 0 61 041 0 60 o 
Graves oo J 0 o 10 0 oOo o to o oo go loo 
Good Dregs » + 10 © oo] go o io 009 90 ool 
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Average Price at Clare, St. James“, and M hitechapel Mar lets. 


12 . 
Per Stone of 81b, 4 6 |: 41 
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3. 2:43 9 
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Average Prices of Meat, 
By the QUARTER Of EIGHT WINCHESTER BUSHELS, 


From October 24, 1% New. 14. 
INLAND COUNTIES, Ott. 24. Ott. 31. Nov. 7.) Nov. 14. 
| Tae PR i | 1 | „ . 
Middleſex — 3 99 3.1 92 11 96 8 97 10 
Surry - . - 89 10 96 10| 97 6 92 8 | 
Hertford = - . 88 8] 90 91.93 o| 92 3 
Bedford - - - "V8: © BL 41 [$9 +4} 39. 
Huntingcon - - : 1; $$ --9:j-'88-q.} 90: 1 | 88 3 
Northampton - - - | 18. ©] $4.0} :$x.-.8j 84 0 
Rutland - - "1: Vs :@.4 -$7.::0 þ-:$7. e 8& © 
Leiceſter - - *-1]\ $o+ 2:j $6: 7.1 $x-..0 | 32 6 | 
Nottingham . = | 89 11} go 4 
Derby - - F | 80 0 83 484 6 | 85 4 | 
Staftord - — — : | 76 8-74 4 22 51 * 9 
Salop - - - 1.97.64 $0 5 1 WE 0 1 
Hereford - - - r | o9 $1. 990 4 
Worceſter - — nne | 89 0 91 2j 93 © 
Warwick - . 74 2 79 $| 83 2| $7 6 
Wilts » — n | 92 4 89 891 8 | 89 4 
Berks » - - *.1] 96 11 |-95 l :6{1-93 '© 
Oxford + - . . 7-1-0908. 9 10 $9.:.0 
Bucks - . 7 | 86 10 | 90 4; 90 4 39 4 
Brecon «© - - —N $3: 41-34. 4-:33--44--$8 0 
Montgomery - - 70 8 92 0 71 1 73 6 
Radnor = - - - 70-81-99. 5] 79: '04:.29-4 
MARITIME CUCUNTIES. | | 
Diſt. Eflex = o - | 86 8 | o 9 91 9 go © 
185 : I E85 $1 91 9 90 7 9 7 
Sullex = a i 975: 4\ 78 5} $0 04 $3.8 
Sulfolk : 77 3| 8 6| 87 3| $7 9 
* Cambridge — — | 73 6 75 91 $0 2 86 10 
12 * Norfolk * — i 70-2 T3 -Y 78 © 79 8 bis 
Lincoln — - - | 77 9 79 8 81 10 8 5 3 A | 
+ T York - n » x 59 2] 3-31-75 $197 3 it 
Durham - — - 68 2] 05 10] 71 | 74 2 bi. 
S Northumberland - 6 bg of 72 7 | 73 61 96 2 F 
6 Cumberland . - - 70 9 9746: 91-746 3} 73 $ | 
Weſtmoreland +» - 0 78 2 79 8 Lo 3| 85 5 b 
Lancaſter . - - | $2 gx 84 5| $3 $6 | 88 3 10 
7 1 Cheer - — 74 7 22 17 4 | 80 © il 
Flint — - 1748 | $00] 82 1 78 7 i 
Denbigh 8 3 - 1-77-1193" ner 79 
3 Angleſea — — — — — | — — — — — | 198 
Carnarvon — - - | 64 4 { 69 8 75 8 74 © dh 
Merioneth - - - || 84 4 | 85 6] 89 6] 91 8 iN 
Cardigan - - * ij 0x. 4j bx $i 64: 9] 66.9 py 
Pembroke - - 60 4 62 334} 62 5] 58:30 1 
9 = - 70 11 bo 31 30 ${ 934 Fl 
Glamorgan - - 78-0] 76: 41-75 23] 76-0 1 
Glouceſter — - x | 84 3 | 90 2 38 0 89 3 | 4 
10 4 Somerſet . - - 88 11 | 94 3] 54 $] 90 8 1 
Monmouth - - Er 91 92 T1. 34 5 i 
11 I Devon - 5 -\| $9 9 93 8 96 97 4 it 
Cornwall - - }{ -64 5} 64. 8|- 65 -3j- Og -« 1 
15 Dorſet +» . - = {| $6.6} $3 #{j: 90 -3}j V7. $ | 
Hants = — - 4 87 9; 39 7] 9s 6] 97 41 


AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES, 


Per Quarter > . - | 78 10] 81 31 83 ol 83 10 
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Average Prices of Wheat from Odi. 24 to Nov. 14. 
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a 12 af [nf 
Diſtr. 6. J. 1. G. 1% G. 8+ 4. Diſtr. 8 „ . . 8 &. 
3 [94 997 197 6]95 © 280 6183 282 2|85 3 
2 76 3/79 485 487 6 8 [75 327 7181 6|8r x 
5 [70 371978 079 8 9 65 11168 868 969 x 
4 172 7174 837 5 80 5 0 83 1088 4335 1807 3 
5 68 7069 674925 2 11 [77 1178 1184 282 10 
6 73 276 4177 8 80 11 12 | 36 8186 11191 393 5 


Returns of Wheat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London, 


Nov. 2, to 23. 


Nov. 2. Nov. 9» Nov. 16. Nov. 23. 
e N , 7” — — 
Ne of Price Noe | Price No of | Price Noof | Price q 
Ars. | s. d. Nr | 3. d. Rr. . 4. Qrs 1 
56 [102 0 17898 © 128 | 04 © 55 | 94 © 
26 | :01 © 77197 © 923 | 93 off 1412 | 93 c 
830 [100 off 658 [| 96 © | 2307 | 92 o 23592 6} 
12099 6 38095 6 237191 6 101292 © 
49599 75195 © 9869 3049 6 
30598 © 390 | 94 © 21490 © 16 | g1 of 
8195 © 120 | 93 © 83329 © 155 [90 © 
T5 | 94 © 10 | 92 © 30 | 87 O 64 | 88 c 
45|93 of| 5529 © 30 85 off 4685 © 
14 | 83 © 46 | 88 © 25] $3 © ic | 84 of 
go | 80 off 1986 © 13 82 off 46-82 of: jo 
170 76 of} ico| 84 © 204 30 © ſj105c0 | Zo o w 
3107 of} 145| 33 o 16078 off two] 78 0 
co | 74. 140 80 © 190} 76 off 200 74 o 
20073 of 36078 o 114675 o 70170 © 
630 70 © 240 76 © 830 | 74 © | 8 
8c0] 60 of] 90172 © 
286 59 off 94070 © | 
150 69 © | ; 
1501 68 © | | | 5 
Total | Aver. Total Aver. Total Aver. Total Ave J 
5750 80 4% 7820 82 91 8531 85 32 6128 85 2. 
Average Prices of Sugar, Sept. 23 to Oct. 21. 
per Cut. Oct. 28. Nov 4. Nov. 11. Nov. 13, | 2 
TTC 
Exciufive of the Duties j 5 1013 5 1413 7 73 8 44 
Prices of Hops in Southwark, Canterbury, and Cranbrook. - 
Scutbwark. | Nov. 2. | Nov. o. Nov, 16. | Nov. 23. | = 
BAGS. GEESE SS als $6 bo: 4h 6 6. 46-0 - 
Rane ©: ><. 3 1% 8 12/3 10 %% o 5 of4 0 5 © — 
„ . $.0143-:14. 4 141. 3-14-4241 S 
. ee 4 1014 10:4: 101-3: 10 4 10, = 
pocxzre. | | - 
Kate's +. -:- :v14:0. 6 Cleo $:61/4 106 01:4. 19 0-9) — 
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To the PRINTERS of the KENTISH REGISTER: 


©, 


A ſpecies of locality attached fo the ſubject of it may perhaps recommend the following letter, 
(which accidentally fell into my hands), to a place in the KEN TIA RESIs Ta, 


Your's, usa. 


ACCOUNT OF AN EXTRAORDINARY CONVERSION. 


G me leave to preſent you 
with a narrative which is given 
by a maternal anceſtor of mine, 
Thomas Gage, whoſe ** ſurvey of the 
% Welt Indies,” publiſhed in the 
laſt century, is known to literary 
men; but it is not generally known, 
that, in conſequence of his communi- 
cations, the expedition againſt the 
dpaniards in the Weſt Indies, which 
was commanded by Penn and Vena- 
bles, in the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
was undertaken, and from which 
this country derives the poſſeſſion of 
the iſland of Jamaica. 4 

This family being of the Romiſh 
religion, and he himſelf the youngeſt 
lon, he was, according to the pre- 
vailing cuſtom, educated for the 
church, and became an officiating 
prieſt, In this character he accompa- 
ned certain miſſionaries from the port 
of Cadiz, in the Flota, to Mexico 
or New Spain, where he continued a 
conſiderable time, and then repaired 


to Porto Bello, to wait the arrival of 
Vol. III. No. 29. 


the galleons, in order to return to 
Europe. While there, he officiated 
at Maſs in his clerical character, 
when an event occurred, which fi- 
nally produced his converhon to Pro- 
teſtantiſm. It is related by himſelf 
in the book above quoted, page 197, 
folio edition, as follows: 

« While this traffic was” (allu- 
ding to the buſineſs carried on while 
the galleons lay there) ** it happened 
unto me, that which I have formerly 
teſtified in my recantation ſermon at 
St. Paul's church, which, if by that 
means it have not come into the 
knowledge of many, I deſire again to 
record it in this my hiſtory, that to 
all England it may be publiſhed, 
which was, that one day ſaying maſs 
in the chief church, after the conſecra- 
tion of the bread, being with my eyes 
ſhut at that mental prayer, which 
the church of Rome calleth, ** the 


« memento for the dead,” there. 


came from behind the altar a mouſe, 
which running about, came to the 
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very bread or Wafer-god of the 
papiſts, and taking it in his mouth, 
ran away with it, not being per- 
ceived by any of the people who were 


at maſs, for that the altar was high, 


by reaſon of the ſteps going up to it, 
and the people far beneath. But as 
ſoon as I open'd my eyes to go on 
with my maſs, and perceived my 
god ſtolen away, I looked about the 
altar, and ſaw the mouſe running 
away with it ; Which on a ſudden 
did fo {tupify me, that I knew not 
well what to do or ſay, and calling 
my wits together, I thogght that if 
I ſhould take no notice of the mil- 
chance, and any body elſe in the 
church ſhould, I might juſtly be 
queſtioned by the inquifition ; but if 
1 ſhould call to the people to look for 
the ſacrament, then I might but be 
chid and rebuked for my careleſſneſs, 
which of the two I thought would be 
more eafily borne, than the rigour of 
the inquifitiin, Whereupon, not 
knowing what the people had ſeen, 
I turned myſelf unto them, and cal- 
led them into the altar, and told 
them plainly, that while I was in my 
moments prayers and meditations, a 
mouſe had carried away the ſacra- 
ment, and that I knew got what to 
do, unleſs they would help me to 
find it out again. The people called 
a Prieſt that was at hand, who pre- 
ſently brought in more of his coat, 
and as if their God by this had been 
eaten up, they preſently prepared 
to find out the thief, as if they 
would eat up the mouſe, that had ſo 
aſſaulted and abuſed their God; 
they. lighted candles and torches, to 
find out the malefactor in his ſecret 
and bidden places of the wall; and 
after much ſearching and enquiry 
for the ſacrilegious beaſt, they found 
at laſt in a hole of the wall the ſa- 
crament half eaten up, which with 
great joy they topk out, and as if the 
ark kad been brought again from the 
. Philiſlines to the Iſraelites, ſo they 
. Tejoiced for their new-found God, 
whom, with many people, now re. 
. forted to the church, with many 
. lights of candles and Torches, with 


joyful and ſolemn muſic, they carried 


REGISTER, 


about the church in proceſſion, 
Myſelf was preſent upon my knees, 


ſhaking and grieving for what might 


be done unto me, and expecting my 
doom and judgment; and as the a. 
crament paſſed. by me,. Lobſerved in 
it the marks and ſigns of the teeth of 
the mouſe, as they are to be ſeen in a 
piece of cheeſe gnawn and eaten by it, 
This ſtruck me with ſuch horror, that 
I cared not, at that preſent, whether 
] had been torne in a thouſand pieces 
for denying publicly that mouſe.eaten 
God, I called to my beſt memory 
all philoſophy concerning ſubſtance 
and accident, and reſolved within 
myſelf, that what | ſaw gnawn, was 
not an accident, but ſome real ſub- 
ſtance eaten and devoured by that 
vermin, which certainly was fed and 
novriſhed by what it had eaten, and 
philoſophy well teacheth ſubſtantia 
cibi (non accidenti;) convertitur in 
ſubſtantiam aliti, the ſubſtance (not 
the accident of the food or meat) is 
converted and turned into the ſub- 
ſtarce of the thing fed by it, and 3li- 
meated ; now here I knew that ikis 
mouſe had fed upon ſome ſubſtance, 
or elſe how could the marks of the 
teeth ſo plainly appear? But no 
Papiſt will be willing to anſwer that 
it fed upon the ſubſtance of Chriſt's 
body, ergo, by good conſequence it 
follows that it fed upon the ſubſtance 
of bread; and ſo tranſubſtantiation 
here in my judgment was confuted 
by a mouſe, which mean and baſe 


creature God choſe to convince me | 


'of my former errors, and made me 


now relolve upon what, many years 


before, I had doubted, that certainly 
the point of tranſubſtantiation taught 
by the church of Rome, is moſt 
damnable and erroneous; for, beſide 
what before I have obſerved, it con- 
tradifteth that philoſophical axiom 
teaching that duo contradictoria non 
poſſunt ſimul and ſemal de eodem 


verſificati, two contradictories cannot 


at once, and at the ſelf- ſame time, 
be ſaid and verified of the ſame 
thing; but here it was ſo ; for here, 
in Rome's judgment and opinion, 

Chriſt's 
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ChriRt's body was gnawn and eaten ; 
and at the fame time, the ſame bady 
in another place, and upon another 


altar, in the hands of another prieſt, - 


was not eaten and gnawn; there- 
fore here are two contradictories ve- 
rified of the fame body of Chriſt, to 
wit: it was eaten and gnawn, and it 
was not eaten and gnawn, Theſe 
impreſſions at that time were ſo great 
in me, that'I reſolved within myſelf, 
that bread rea}ly and truly was eaten 
upon that altar, and by no means 
Chriſt's glorious body, which is in 
Heaven, and cannot be upon earth, 
ſubje& to the hunger or violence of a 
creature. Here again, I deſired, with 
godly David, that I might have the 
wings of a dove, to flyinto my coun- 
try of England, and there be ſatisfied 
upon this point, and be at reſt of con- 
ſcience ; there I reſolved that if I had 
been queſtioned for my eareleſſneſs, 
or for my contempt of that Romiſh 
ſacrament (which I thought would be 
the judgment of the Spaniards, who 
knew me to be an Engliſhman born) 
that I would ſacrifice willingly my 
life for the Proteſtant truth, which as 
yet I had been no otherwiſe raught, 
but by that ſpirit, which, (as Solomon 
well obſerveth) ina man is the candle 
of the Lord. I conceived here that 
this was ſome comfort to my ſou', 
which my good God would afford me 
in the way of my travelling to Ca- 
naan, that I might more willingly 
bear whatſoever croſſes might yet 
befall me in my way and journey to 
England, The event of this acct- 
dent was not any trouble that fell 
upon me for it ; for indeed the Spa- 
niards attributed it unto the careleſſ- 
neſs of him, who had care of the 
altars in the church, and not to any 
contempt in me to the ſacrament. 
The part of the wafer that was left 
after the mouſe had filld her belly, 
was laid up after the ſolemn proceſ- 
ſion about the church, in a taber- 
nacle for that purpoſe, that after- 
wards it might be caten up by ſome 
hungry prieſt. And becauſe ſuch a 
high contempt had been offered by a 
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contemptible vermin to their bread. 


M 2 


God, it was commanded thro' Porto 
Bello that day, that all the people 
ſhould humble themſelves, 
mourn, and faſt with bread and water 
only. Altho' I ſaw I was not queſ- 
tion'd for the caſe, yet I feared where 
there were ſo many ſoldiers and 
foreign people, that by ſome or other 


I might be miſchiefed out of their. 


blind zeal, wherefore ] thought it not 
amiſs for a day or two to keep within 
my lodging.“ 
On his return to England, he 
heard of the death of his father, who 
had diſtributed all his fortune amongſt 
his other ſons and a daughter, with- 
out taking the leaſt notice of him, 
ſo that Thomas Gage was rendered 
dependent on his brothers and ſiſter 
for ſupport, and theſe were all rigid 
Catholics ſtil ; however, the ſcruples 
raiſed in his mind were not to be ſup- 
preſſed, He afterward went to 
Rome, having procured letters of re- 
commendation to ſeveral of the Car- 
dinals there, When he had been 
there ſome time, he determined to 
viſit the famous ſhrine of the Virgin 
Mary at Loreto; his monves fer 
which journey, and the conſequences 
of it, he thus relates: 
] bethought myſelf further, that 
] would try one way, which was, to 
ſes it I could find out a miracle, 
which might give me better ſatisfac- 
tion of the Romilh religion, than the 
former experience of my life had 
done, and the lives of the prieſts, 
cardinals, and all ſuch with whom I 
had lived in Spain and America. I 
had heard much of a picture of our 
Lady of Loreto, and read in a book 
of miracles (or lies) concerning the 
ſaine, that whoſoever prayed before 
that picture in a ſtate of mortal fin, 
the picture would diſcover the fin in 
the foul by bluſhing and by ſweat- 
ing. Now } framed this argument 
to myſelf, that it was a great fin, the 
{in of unbelief, or to waver and ſtag- 
ger in points of faith; but to. me 
(according to th# tenets of Rome) 
war tdbis ſhim, for ] could not belgeye 
the 
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the point of tranſubſtantiation, and 
many other; therefore, if the mira- 
cles which were printed of the fore- 
ſaid Lady of Loretto were true, and 
not lies, certainly ſhe would bluſh 
and ſweat, when ſach an unbeliever 
as I prayed before her. To make 
this trial I went purpoſely to Loretto, 
and kneeling down before God, not 
with any faith I had in the picture, 1 
prayed earneſtly to the true ſearcher 
of all hearts, that in his fon Jeſus 
Chriſt he would mercifully look upon 
me a wretched finner, and inſpire 
and enliphren me with his ſpirit of 
truth, for the good and ſalvation of 
my ſoul. In my prayer I bad a fixed 
and ſetiled eye upon the lady's pic- 
ture, bat could not perceive that ſhe 
did either fweat or bluſh, wherewith 
J aroſe up from my knees, much 
comforted aud encouraged in my re- 
folution to renounce and abandon 

opery, and ſaying within myſelf as 
J went owt of the church, ſurely if 
my lady neither fweat nor bluſh, all 
js well with me, and i am in a good 
way for ſalvation, and the miracles 
written of her are but lies. With 
this I reſolved to follow the truth in 
ſome proteſtant church in France and 
to relinquiſh error and ſuperſtition. 


Upon which good purpoſe of mine, I 
preſently perceived the God of truth 
did ſmile, with what I heard he was 
ordering in England by an army of 
Scotland, raiſed for reformation, and 
by a new Parliament called to West 
mioſter ; at which I ſaw the Papiſts 
and Jeſuits there began to tremble, 
and to ſay that it would blaſt all their 
delipns and all their hopes of ſettling 
pope: y.”? 

After his ſecond return to England, 
he publicly embraced the Proteſtant 
f-ith, and preached his recantation 
ſermon at St, Paul's, which was 
printed, but a copy of it 1 never 
could procure. Being then reſcued 
from the ſhackles of celibacy, he 
married, and received from the Par- 
hament the benefice of Deal in Kent, 
about the year 1650. The reader 
will find a farther account of him and 
his family in Lodge's Peerage of Ire. 
land, vol. V. page 211. I am in po. 
ſeſſion of a fine portrait of his daugh. 
ter Penelope, who was my mother's 
grandmother, painted by Sir Peter 
Lely. Jam, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


J. PAYNE, 


Mar ſham-ſtreet, Feb. 20, 1793. 


From Tranſactions of the American Philoſophical Society. 


ATHER your currants when 

full ripe, which will commonly 
be about the middle of July ; break 
them well in a tub or vat, preſs and 
meafure your jaice, add two-thirds 
water, and to each gallon of that 
mixture (i. e. juice and water) put 
three pounds of muſcavado ſugar 
(the clearer and dryer the better; 
very coarſe ſugar, firſt clarified, will 
do equally well) ſtir it well till the 
fugar is quite diſſolved, and then 
tun it up. If you can poſſibly pre- 
vent it, let not your juice ſtand over 
night, as it ſhould not ferment 
betore mixture. 


Obſerve that your caſks be ſweet 
and clean, and ſuch that never have 
had either beer or cyder in them; 
and if new, let them be firſt well 
ſeaſoned. | 

Do not fill your caſks too full, 
otherwiſe they will work out at the 
bung, which is by no means good for 
the wine ; rather make a proportion- 
able quantity over and above, that 
after drawing off the wine, you may 
have a ſufficiency to fill up the caſks, 

Lay the bung lightly on the hole, 
to prevent the flies, &c. from creep- 
ing in, Io. three weeks or a month 
afier making, the bung-hole may be 

ſtopped 


up, leaving _ the vent-hole open 
till it has fully done working, which 
generally is about the latter end of 
October. It may then be racked off 
iato other clean cafks, if you pleaſe ; 
but experience ſeems to favour the 
| letting the wines ſtand on the lees till 
ſpring, as it thereby attains a ſtronger 
body, and is by that means in preat 
meaſure diveſted of that ſweet luſcious 
taſte peculiar to made-wine ; nay, if 
it is not wanted for preſent conſump- 
tion, it may, without any damage, 
ſtand two years on the lees. 

When you draw off the wine, bore 
a hole an inch at leaſt above the tap- 
hole, Wilittle to the fide of it, that it 
may run clear off the lees. The lees 
may either be diſtilled, wbich will 
yield a fine ſpirit, or filtered through 
a Hippocrates's ſleeve, and returned 
again into the caſk, Some put in 
the ſpirit, but I think it not ad- 
vyable. 

Do not ſuffer yourſelves to be pre- 
vailed upon to add more than one- 
third of juice, as above preſcribed, 
in hopes the wine may be richer ; for 
that would render it infallibly hard 
and unpleaſant; nor yet a greater 
proportion of ſugar, as it would cer- 
tainly deprive it of its pure vinous 
taſte, ö 


LETTER: N.. 
ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


[conTINUSD FROM r. 413.1] 


„ re the boaſted diſ- 
cipline and order which Maillard 
was ſaid to have ſo ſuddenly, and it 
might almoſt be ſaid miraculouſly, 
eltabliſhed in his Amazon army, it 
appears their march to Verſailles was 
marked by ſuch circumſtances of out- 
rage, ſuch brutality, and groſs ob- 
ſcenity of language, and ſuch horrid 
and profane curſes, oaths and impre- 
cations, as were without example in 
any country under the name or cba- 
rater of civilization. It was cur- 
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By this management you may have 
wine, letting it have a proper aye, 
equal to Madeira, atleaſt ſuperior to 
moſt wines commonly imported, aad 


In regard to the quantity of wines 
intended to be made, take this ex- 
ample, remembering that zzlb of 
ſugar is equal to one gallon of liquid. 

For mitance, ſuppoſe you intend 


to make 30 gallons only, then there 
muſt be | 
8 gallons of juice 24 gallons of mixture, 
16 of water 3 multiplied by 
24 gal. of mixture 1272 pds. of ſugar, equal 
6 gal. prod. by ſugar 10 6 gallons of liquid 


30 gallons 


And fo proportionably for any 
quantity you pleaſe to make, 

The common cyder-prefles, if ho- 
roughly clean. will do well in making 
large quantities; the fmall hand 
ſcrew-preſs, is moſt convenient for 
ſuch who make leſs. 

N. B. An extrao'dinary good 
ſpirit, for medicinal and other uſes, 
may be diftilled from currant juices, 
by adding a quart of melaſſes to a 
gallon of juice, to give it a proper 
fermentation. 


rently reported at the time, and we 
never heard it contradicted, that hav- 
ing hung up to death two unfortanate 
paſſengers whom they met on the way, 
they had the audacity to boaſt to the 
national aſſembly of theſe wanton and 
horrid murders, which, it ſeems, no 
member would venture to reprove 
them for. Maillard prevailed on the 
women, which certainly could have 
been no eaſy taſk, to permit him to be 
their ſpokeſman to the aſſembly; but 
they frequently, notwithſtanding, in. 
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terrupted him by their oaths and me- 
naces, The orator 1nveighed againſt 
the ariſtoctates, as tbe authors of the 
famioe, and for inſulting the national 
cockade; and he complained of the 
life guards, for wearing white coc- 
kades. The aſſembly ſent a deputa- 
tion of the moſt decent of the women, 
with their orator Maillard, accompa- 
nied by their own preſident, M. Mou. 
nier, to wait upon the king: the ſub- 
ject of the deputation being corfned 
to the ſcarcity of proviſions only, the 
king, who was jult returned from the 
chace, received them kindly, and iſ- 
ſued the ſtrongeſt orders in his power 
to give, for the immediate ſupply of 

Paris with proviſions, 

Isa the mcan time no words could 
deſcribe, if the recital of ſuch a de- 
ſcription could even be endured, the 
extravagance of the ſcenes which the 
women exhibited at the national aſ- 
fembly. They not only filled the gal- 
leries. and all the open parts of the 
ball, but in proportion as they became 
intoxicated, which they were not at all 
low in doing, they mixed with the 
members, crowded into their feats, 
overwhelmed them with their vocife- 
ration and noiſe, and at length, upon 
the abſence of the preſident with the 
king, in procuring the royal ſanction 
to the decrees, they mounted into and 
took poſſeſſion of his chair Such was 
the ſcene of confuſion, and ſuch was 
the ſociety, in which the moſt awfol 
and momentous buſineſs that perbaps 
was ever tranſacted by any body or 
men, the eſtabliſhment of a new con- 
ſtitution in a vaſt country, which went 
to the total overthrow of the old, and 
of all its appendant rights, laws, and 
inſtitutions, which had been confirmed 
by the ſanction of untold ages, was 
completed and promulgated. Itis ge- 
ported, that Mounier, as an act of 
duty to his ſovereign, and indepen- 
dent of his official ſituation, adviſed 
the king to ſubmit ſo far to the neceſ- 
firy of the time, as to give his pure and 
fimple acceptation tothe conftitutiona] 
articles, althoagh he acknowledged 
that they were in ſeveral parts ex- 
tremely faulty, with reſpe& both to 
policy and to juſtice ; but that he a: 
the ſame time adviſed the king to re 
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courageouſly, and to the utmoſt, the 
inſolent and violent attempts of the 
Parifians; and to call on the national 
aſſembly, that at the time he was fa. 
crificing every thing to their deſire, 
they would exert themſelves in aſſert. 
ing their own freedom and that of 
their ſovereign, It is likewiſe ſaid, 
that the king was diſpoſed to adopt 
this counſel, but that the danger 10 
which the queen was expoſed clogged 
his meaſures and deſigns; to remedy 
this evil xe ſent for the royal carriages, 
in order that ſhe might be removed to 
ſome place of greater ſafety than the 
preſent, but the carriages were {topped 
and ſeized by the tabble. The queen, 


however, as ſoon as ſhe heard of the 


deſign, put an end to all farther 
thought of it, by nobly refuſing 10 
abandon her huſband in the hour of 
danger; declaring, with a magnani- 
mity worthy the daughter of Maria 
Thereſa, that, “ ſhe would ſtay and 
die at the king's ſeet.”? 

The events of this day, night, and 
the enſuing morning, could ſcarcely 
be more irregular and confuſed, than 
the narratives of them which have 
been laid before the public, Scarcely 
any tab of them agree, in time, fact, 
or circumſtance, as to any thing; fo 
that it is hardly poſſible in ſome in- 
ſtances to trace, what was the prece- 
ding or the ſubſequent act; and we 
muſt truſt more to opinion than know- 
ledge for placing them in their pro- 
per and natural order, 

We are informed by Rabaut, that 
after Maillard, wich his female army, 
had ſet out from Paris, “ there iſſued 
% forth a multitude of men, armed 
«« Kith pikes, battle axes, and ſharp- 
«© ened ſtakes, men whole harred was 
«« principally direfted againſt rhe 
„ queen, and apainſt the warriors of 
«the liſe goards.“ That. with 
this ſecond army of invaders, came 
*« ſeveral perſons, whoſe appearance 
„ berokened thatthey were foreigners, 
„ and who ſeemed to have been ſum- 
«© moned for the occaſion; for the 
„ men of Paris have a caft of coun- 
«« tenance peculiar to themſelves, and 
*« thoſe who are acquainted with it are 
% well abletodiftinguiſh ſuch Rrangers 
'« as mix among them, Theſe fero- 
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« cious battalions had taken the lead 
of the national guards, with whom 
« we, muſt. he careful to avoid con- 
0 — them. They proved the 
« cauſe of all the diſlurbance which 
„ enſued on the following day.“ — 
This ſtrange ſtory of imaginary fo- 
reiguers, ſeems calculated merely to 
remove from his favourite Pariſians 
ſome part of the odium attached to 
the enſuing atrocities, and to perſuade 
his readers than an infuſion of foreign 
ferocity into the milky diſpoſition of 
thoſe peaceful citizens, was abſolutely 
neceſſary to their production. 

While the extraordinary appearance 
and conduct of theſe unnumbered hoſts 
of male and female ruffians ſtruck 
terror into all beholders, and each of 
their movements ſeemed calculated to 
overwhelm every object that came in 


their way, the firſt meaſure adopted by 


the king was an order to the troops 
not to fire by any means upon. the 
people. The next was naturally an 
enquiry into the means of protection 
and ſafety which he poſſeſſed; and 
theſe were found miſerably defective 
indeed: The dragoons of Flanders 
had already been as thoroughly de- 
bauched at Verſailles, and as totally 
ſeduced from their duty, as the 
French guards had before been at 
Paris. 'The national guards of Ver- 
ſailles, who amounted to about four 
thouſand, and who might have been 
expected to be the natural and zealous 


proteQors of their ſovereign, who had 


ſpent his life amongſt them, were in 
fact his moſt determined enemies, and 
vied wich the Pariſians, if they did not 
exceed them, in their inveteracy 
againſt the whole royal family. As 
if this had not been ſufficient, they 
likewiſe bore a long and particular 
animoſity to the life guards, which 
one Le Cointre, of Verſailles, had for 
ſeveral days been equally inceſſant and 
ſucceſsful in his endeavours to increaſe 
to the higheſt poſſible pitch. Ia theſe 
circumſtances, the king ordered the 
.dragoons to retire from Verſailles, re- 
taining only a ſmall gumber, who 
acted as centinals in the interior parts 
of the palace. Thus his whole meaus 
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of ſecurity and defence, environed on 
every fide, as he was, with enemies 
and danger, was at length reduced to 
the ſingle body of the g ardes du corps: 
and theſe, whoſe courage and fidelity 
were undoubted, were, however, far 
from being numerous; and were at 
the ſame time ſurrounded by private 
as well as by public enemies. 

[t is impoſſible to ſpeak with any 
accuracy as to the manner in which 
the firit ſcuffle originated at Verſailles ; 
nor would it be eaſily ſettled, at what 
pariicalar time even it took place, any 
tarther than that it was in ſome part 
of the evening, and probably before 
it was dark. The democratic ac-— 
counts ſay, that the life guards fired 
wantonly upon the national guards of 
Verſailles, and having wounded ſome 
of them, occakoned a return of their 
fire. This appears ſo contrary to all 
reaſon and probability, that it would 
require the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive 
evidence torender it credible, Ano- 
ther acconnt, which ſeems much more 
probable, ſtates, that an inhabitant of 
Verſailies, whoſe name is mentioned, 
having mixed with the rabble, and en- 
deavauring with them to force his way 
through the iron gates, was wounded 
by the life guards who defended the 
entrance, and that this being reſented 
by the national guards as an attack 
vpon the whole corps, immediately 
drew on their fire, However it hap- 
pened, it was productive of leſs miſe 
chief than could have been expected; 
a few were wounded an both fides, but 
we do not learn tbat any perſon was 
killed. The hoſtile parties came to 
ſome explanations; and it ſeems as if 
ſomething like an armiſtice was con- 
cluded between them for the preſent. 

As ſoon as the king's ratification of 
the con{itational articles, which was 
about ten at night, was received by 
the aſſembly, moſt of the members, 
if not all, were glad to make their 
eſcape from the capricious rage and 
eternal clamour of the frantic female 
bacchanals, by whom they were {till 
accompanied, furrounded, and in 
every ſenſe incommoded : fo that the 
hall and the ſeats of legitlation were 

literally 


> 


Mierally abandoned to them. In the 
mean time, the furious bandit with- 
out, who filled every place, excepting 
the interior of the caſtle or palace, 
which they ſurrounded and beſieged, 
ſpread terror and confuſion through 
the whole city, as it was impoſſible 
even for their friends to determine to 
what objects the rapine or fury of ſo 
lawleſs and frantic a rabble might 
chance to be directed. 

The deputies had ſcarcely time tv 
efcape from the noiſe and tumolt in 
their hall, and to ſeek for retiretnent 
and quiet in their reſpeQive apart- 
meme, when a new alarm was given, 
which occaſioned their immediate re- 
cal, and appeared more formidable 
than any that had yet taken place. 
This proceeded from the unexpected 
news, that Fayette was marching, at 
the head of an army of 30,000 men, 
to Verſailles; and this intelligence 
was ſoon confirmed by fignals of muſ- 
querry and rockets which were ſeen 
and heard at a diſtance. Jo expe- 
dite the march, and for the better 
prefervation of order, he had divided 
his army into three columns, each of 
which proceeded by a ſeparate route ; 
but adjuſted their movements with ſo 
much regularity, that they all arrived 
about the ſame time. As no intelli. 
gence had yet been received of the 
cauſes or objects of this march, it 
coold not fail to excite doubt, and 
ſome degree of alarm, in all the dif- 
ferent parties. 

It is ſeriouſly told, that Fayette 
made his troops flop in the avenue of 
Verfailles, and ſwear fidelity to the 
king and to the laws. Who can 
avoid being ſurpriſed that the fabri- 
cators of this abſurd ſtory ſhould not 
once have reflected, how many hours 
it would coft, even in open day light, 
to adminifter an oath to an army of 

ooo men? nor how extenſive a 


plain would have been neceſſary tor 


the purpoſe ; or at leaſt for the troops 
who were {worn to file off to ard form 
on, while their remainiog fellows 
were undergoing the ceremony. Ic is, 
indeed, not impoſſible, that Fayette, 
and thoſe principal officers who were 
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immediately abont his perfon, might, 
at the awful appearance of the caſte, 
to which they were approaching, and 
perhaps fome recollection of former 
greatneſs and ſplendour, have en- 
tered into ſome ſuch compact or oath, 

However that was, La Fayette 
certainly ſhewed the moſt pacific dif. 
poſition, He preſented himſelf firſt 
before the king, and then before the 
afſembly, and behaved to both with 
every appearance of the greateſt reſ. 
pect and even ſubmiſſion. He la- 
mented to Mounier, the meaſures 
which a powerful cabal had forced 
him into; and it was underſtood from 
his diſcourſe, that by a few ſubmiſſions 
from the gardes du corps, and their 
adoption of the national cockade, all 
the exiſting differences would be re- 
conciled, and all jealouſies removed, 
'This was excellent, and ſpeaking like 
a man of honour 3 without ſacriticing 


any part of his principles, or devia- 


ting in any degree from his duty, wich 
reſpeR to the cauſe which he eſpouſed, 
And if it had not been for the ſubſe- 
quent error, miſtake, imprudence, or 
whatever it may be called, which he 
fell into, the event might poſſibly have 
been happy, much, it not the whole, 
of the ſucceeding evils prevented, and 
his name long remembered with 
praiſe. 

It was about midnight when La 
Fayette arrived at Verſailles : between 
two and three in the morning, he moſt 
unfortunately and fatally perſuaded 
Mounier to break up the aſſembly and 
retire to reſt; an advice which opened 
the way to all the ruin which enſued. 
It is not to be doubted, but that, 
through the buſtle, fatigues, and fears 
of the preceding day, Fayette muſt 
have been greatly exhauſted, and ſleep 
highly neceſſary to him; but he ſhould 
bave remembered, particularly as a 
ſoldier, that in caſes of great emer- 
gency, moment, and danger, it was 
his duty to reſiſt to the utmoſt, and 
even to overcome, if poſſible, the calls 
of nature. He well knew the cruel 
and bloody diſpoſitioa of that unac- 
countable crew of male and female 
rutagns, who filled and ſurrounded - 

whole 


any | 
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whole city and its environs; and if he 
thought at all, he could not but ex- 
pet, knowing ſo well as he did the 
motives and objects of their coming, 
that they would take ſome fatal ad. 
vantage of his going to reſt. Nor 
were the national aſſembly at all ex- 
cuſeable, in purſuing his advice ; they 
could not but perceive the preſſure of 
the motive on his part which produced 
it; and as they had ſo lately made no 
difficulty of fitting up and watching a 
night for their own protection, they 
ſhould not have heſitated in paying a 
ſimilar attention to the ſafety of their 
ſovereign at this moment of ſuch im- 
minent danger, when his own life, 
and the lives of his whole family, were 
evidently at ſtake, 

Notwithſtanding the horrors of the 
fitoation, the hearing her life repeat. 
edly threatened, and her blood howled 
for, the queen poſſeſſed ſuch a ſtock 
of intrepidity and coolneſs, that ſhe 
retired to reſt at two o'clock, and if 
we credit the atteſtations of her bed- 
chamber women, fl-pt ſoundly. At 
fix o*clock, a numerous body of thoſe 
ruffians who had arrived the day be- 
fore from Paris, broke, with furious 
menaces, into the courts of the pa- 
lace, where they ſeized Monſrs. de 
Huttes and Vaticourt, two of the life 
guards, dragged them from their poſts, 
and murdered them in the molt cruel 
manner; their heads being, with 
many blows, ſevered from their bodies 
by the bungling hands and blunt axe 
of one Nicolas, a felf-conſtituted exe- 
cutioner, who had from liking taken 
up this buſineſs, and from the begin- 
ning of the troubles gloried in mag 
ling and beheading all the ſuſpected 
royaliſts that were put into bis hands. 

Another party ruſhed into the 
queen's apartments, with loud out- 
cries, execrations, and threats, too 
horrid to be related or endured, by 
any but the moſt ſavage minds, in the 
recital, The centinel, M. de Mio- 
mandre, after bravely reſiſting for a 
few minutes, finding himſelf entirely 
overpawered, opened the queen's 
door, and called out 'with a loud 
voice, Save the queen, her life is 
Vol. III. No. 29. 
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aimed at! I ſtand alone againſt 
« two thouſand tigers !'* He ſoon 
aſter ſunk down covered with wounds, 
and was left for dead; but comin 
again to the uſe of his ſenſes, he bad 
the fortune to creep away unobſerved 
through the crowd: it will afford plea- 
ſure to all admirers of courage and fi- 
delity to know that he was alterwards 
cured of his wounds, The unhappy 
queen flew almoſt naked through thi 
apartments, ſtarting at the ſound 9 
the piſtols which were continually 
fired 1n the courts, and calling eagerly 
to ſuch guards as ſhe happened to 
meet,“ O my friends! ſave my life, 
4% fave my children!“ From what- 
ever cauſe it proceeded, ſome inflan- 
taneous impulſe ſeemed to fix a per- 
ſuaſion in the minds of the attendants, 
that the life of the poor young prince, 
the heir to the crown, was particularly 
aimed at; and this operated ſo ſtrongly, 
that without waiting for orders, they 
ran inſtantly, as if by a common ſym- 
pathy, to the children's apartments, 
and brought them away half. naked, 
to place them under the protection of 
their royal father. Such being the 
force of ancient prejudice and opinion, 
that they ſtill thought Frenchmen 
could not bot pay ſome reverence to 
the perſon of their king. | 
be king, awakened by the noiſe, 
flew through a private paſſage to the 
queen's apartment, in order to fave 
her life, or to periſh along with her, 
He was met by ſome of his guards, 
who eſcorted him back to his own 
apartment, where the queen was al- 
ready arrived, and the children 
ſpeedily after. The puards were in 
the mean time hunted from place to 
place, through all the purlicus of the 
palace, much in the ſame manner that 
the proteſtants had been aſtet the maf- 
ſacre of St. Bartholomew. A con- 
ſiderable party of thoſe who had been 
on duty in the interior palace had only 
time to barricade themſelves in ſome 
of the rooms adjoining to the royal 
apartments; and being there com- 
pletely encloſed, the purſuing mur- 
derers were in the act of forcing open 
the doors. At this critical moment 
3 N La 
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450 KENTISH 
La Fayette and his officers fortunately 
appeared, and with much perſuaſion 
and intreaty induced them to deſiſt. 
It-woold ſeem ſtrange in any other 
poſſible caſe, that a genera! at the 
head of a powerful army, inſtead of 
immediately applying the force in his 
hands to diſperſe, if not to puniſh, a 
body of ruffians, whom he had detec- 
ted in the veiy aQts of murder and 
treaſon, ſhould degrade himſelt to in- 
treaty and ſupplication to procure their 
forbearance. But ſuch was the preſent 
unExampled ſtate of affairs, that Fay- 
ette could not act otherwiſe, His 
faichſol ſoldiers, the Pariſian or na- 
tional guards, had already declared 
that they would not uſe force againſt 
their fellow citizens, in which de- 
ſcription they included all the ban- 
Gitti who were now in and about Ver- 
ſailles; and a few of them had this 
very morning afforded a ſpccimen of 
the diſpoſition and conduct to be ex- 
pected from the whole ; for being on 
duty near the ſpot where M. de Hut- 
tes and M, Yaricourt were ſo barba- 
rouſly murdered, and in fu}l fight of 
that inhuman tranſaction, no. princi- 
ple of generoſity or {ympathy could 
znduce them to interfere, or make the 
{malleſt attempt to ſave them. 
It cannot but excite ſurprize that 
a man who, like Rabaut, had ſome 
character to ſupport and preſerve, 
ſhould have ſo diſguiſed, altered, and 
miſtated the tranſactions of this night 
and morning, that no one, acquainted 
with them, could, without referring 
to the date, judge, from his account, 
what period he alluded to, or what 
events he was deſcribing, In the face 
of the moſt irrefragable teſtimonies, 
and in ſome inſtances of fats corro- 
borated upon oath before a tribunal 
of juſtice, he ſtates things directly con- 
trary. In particular, with reſpe to 
the conduct of the national troops and 
the banditti, he ſtates ſeveral rencoun- 
ters to have taken place between them ; 
that the former, by force, not only 
ſoon cleared the palace and its envi- 
rons of the rufhans, but that they 
likewiſe compelled them to leave all 
the plunder which they had ſeized be- 
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hind ; that, upon ſome new occaſion, 
they purſged- and routed them again; 
and they ſeem at length to have driven 
them quite away, and- obliged them 
to purſue a new route to Paris. So 
that by this ſtatement, the national 
troops would have merited high praiſe 
for the zeal and activity with which 
they quelled and diſperſed this rabble. 

But it is time to return, and to ſee 
things as they really were. The kirg, 
accompanied and protected by La 
Fayette, went through the palace, his 
mind being ſo occopied by the danger 
of the guards, that it could dwell 
vpon no other ſubject than that of re. 
cemmending them to the mercy of the 
crowd, with aſſurances to all that they 
were unjuſtly accuſed, He then went 
to a balcony, where he repeated the 
ſame. interceſſion to the crowd wha 
filled the courts below ; but the mob, 
inſtead of paying any attention to the 
ſupplication of their ſovereign, roared 


out with the vtmoſt violence and in- 


decency for the queen, Fayette ac- 
cordingly went for her, She heſitated 
a moment, and aſked if her preſence 
was neceſſary to appeaſe the people? 
He aſſured her it was. Then," 
ſaid ſhe, ** I will go, even if I was 
«© ſure that I went to execution,” 
She accordingly appeared in the bal- 
cony, with the dauphin in ber arms; 
and the popular fury ſeemed in ſome 
degree to {ubſide; although in the 
depoſitions given before the chatelet 
it 1s teſtified, that muſkets were at that 
very time ſeen levelled in the crowd, 
which appeared to the deponents to 
be pointed directly at the queen. 
Some fort of calm, however, took 


place for a few minutes, which was : 


ſuddenly interrupted by an univerſal 
cry, directed to the royal pair. To 
% Paris, to Paris!”” There was no 
reſuſing nor removſtrating ; the whole 
royal femily were at the mercy of the 
rabble; nor could Fayette have in- 
ſured their lives for a moment, if they 
appeared only to beſitate. ; 
The king's aſſent was ſoon notified 
to all the parts of the crowd by pa- 
pers immediately diſperied for the 
purpoſe ; and after a preparation nat 
| e NR 
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moch longer than that of changing 
horſes on an Engliſh poſt road, one of 
the molt degrading and - melancholy 
proceſſions commenced, of which there 
is any record in hiftary, The ſove- 
reign of one of the greateſt, moſt 
powerful, and moſt ſplendid monar- 
chies in the univerſe, governing a 
people long and far renowned for ar- 
riving near the ſummit of civilization, 
learning, arts, and ſcience, a nation 
likewiſe particularly renowned for the 
valour, generoſity, and nice attention 
to howour which has diſtinguiſhed its 
nobility through a courſe of ages; 
and yet this ſovereign, without fo- 
reign invaſion or war, without any 
avowed domeſtic competitor for his 
throne, and even without any ac- 
knowledged rebellion of his ſubjects, 
is, in the face of day, with his queen 
and family, dragged from their pa- 
lace, and led captives in ſavage iri- 
umph, by bands of the meaneſt and 
moſt contemptible rufflans in his do- 
minions, and by thoſe modern furies 
the abandoned women of Paris, who, 
for every degree of infamy and wick - 
eaͤneſs, but particularly for ferocity 
and thirſt of blood, have not, molt 
fortunately for mankind, their ſimili- 
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tudes upon any part of the face of the 
globe. To render the triumph more 
complete, or, as if it were to inſult 
fallen greatneſs by mockery, a party 
of the obnoxious life guards, deprived 
of their arms, and treated as priſoners 
of war, were, with drooping heads, 
and revolting hearts, appointed, un- 
der the name of an eſcort, to attend 
their ſovereigns. That the proceſſion, 
however deplorable, might, in all its 
parts be characteriſtic, the mangled 
and bloody heads of the two guards 
who had been murdered in the morn- 
ing were carried along on pikes to 
grace the ſpectacle; and, it is ſaid, 
were frequently and deſignedly exhi- 
bited before the windows of the car- 
riage which coaveyed the royal caps 
tives. We ſhall not defile our page, 
nor inſult the delicacy, or ſhock the 
feelings of our readers, by repeating 
any of the obſcene, ſavage, and hor- 
rid expreſſions. which'the beaſts of 
women uſed in the hearing of the 
queen, and directed to her hearing. 
Such was the mournfol proceſſion; 
which on Oct. 6, 1789. attended; the 
removal of Louis XVI. King of 
France, from his palace at Verſailles; 
to his priſon in Paris. | 


— —— — 


— — — 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT. 
From a Pamphlet juſt publiſhed, 


HIS author's doctrine appears to 

be compriſed in the following 
particulars, In part I. with reſpect 
to ſociety, he determines that right 
did not exiſt antecedently to the elta- 
bliſhment of ſociety, Ee palſelſton, 
whether natural or acquired, was al- 
ways liable to be transferred to the 
ſtrongeſt: the whole, therefore, re- 
ſolves itſelf into power, His ſecond 
propoſition is, that rights are acquired 


by, and reſult from, the relative 


ſituations in which animals are placed. 
Right not only originates with ſociety, 

ut it requires the continuance of fo- 
ciety to maintain its exiſtence. Power 
exiſts in every individual : right exiſts 


only in ſociety, Praber emenates 


from the ſeveral members, and cen- 


ters in the community at large: right 
emanates, or returns, from the com- 
munity, and centers in the indivi- 
duals. There is an abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of attending to this diſtinction be- 
tween power and right; and the latter 
word ought never to be uſed when 
ſpeaking of men in a ſtate of nature, 
For want of ſufficient attention to this 
diſtinction, he thinks that conſiderable 
errors have ariſen; and a fatal delu- 
ſion has ſpread itſelf over Europe, 
Several authors, ſuppoſing that the 
word right, when applied to met in 


a ſtate of nature, carries with it the 
3 N2 
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ſame import which it bears ia ſociety, 
have haftily concluded that 10 in 
coeval with man's exillence; and 
hence they have reaſoned upon the 
inutily, oay, the inconvenience, of 
the very circumſtances which ori- 
ginally gave birth to, and are neceſ- 
ſary to the continuance of, all right 
whatſoever, viz, aſſociation; and the 
ſocial compact is repreſented under 
the unfavourable aſpect of flavery and 
ſubjeQion. 

After conſidering the firſt princi- 
ples of ſociety, iow. marking the rea- 
ſons why man only, of. all animals, 
requires a modified ſociety, he ob- 
ſerves that the immediate conſequence 
of a variation of experience among hu- 
man beings will be a variation in their 
modes of action: all will ſeek the 
ſame end, but each will arrive at it 
dy different means. No ſociety, there- 
fore, can be formed by them, with- 
out firſt making ſome compromiſe, or 
agreement with iegard to the different 
modes of each other's acting; and 
this cannot be effected under the gui- 
dance of nature only, fince the com- 
promiſe or agreement itſelf conſti- 
tutes an artificial law, and becomes 
the firſt ſtep towards civil ſociety. 
This brings him to treat of rights 
particularly. 

Society he divides into two kinds, 
—/zmple, ſuch as that which is under 
the guidance of nature only, as thet 
of bees, &c.—and compound, or ſuch 
as is founded in nature, and regula- 
ted by art, as that of man. The 
principal object which man contem- 
plates in aſſociating, is the protection 
of perſon and property. To be en- 
titled to the full benefits of tlie fund 
of. power the ſociety pofleſſes,—to 
have that portion or ſurplus of power 
from the fund, which is not imme- 
diately employed by the ſociety, con- 
ftanily returned to him,—and to be 
allowed to traffic and trade with ſuch 
{urplus to his own private advantage, 
provided that in fo doing he does not 
ipjure nor interfere with that ſurplus 
which belongs to another, —theſe con- 
ditions conſtitute the foetal compar, a 
term whick our author makes uſe of, 


in compliance with common tage, - 


although he denies that it conveys the 
idea of an actual agreement entered 
into at one time or other. The pri. 
mary rights of aſſociation, therefore, 
are protection of perſon and property, 
—to be compelled to do nothing, 
which the welfare of ſociety at large 
does not require, — and to be allowed 
to do any thing which does not injure 
another. There are another ſet of 
rights, which may be termed gen- 
dary, or, with more propriety, #j. 
wileges. Theſe are ſuch as cannot be 
claimed, in the firſt inſtance, by any 
of the members; but are ſuch as the 
ſociety voluntarily confers, as a gift, 
or boon, upon particular individuals, 

Having thus ſketched out the theory 
of rights, he proceeds, in Part II. to 
examine the rights themſelves, or ra. 
ther, the mode by which the enjoy. 
ment of them may be ſecured to the 
ſeveral individuals who contribute to 
their production. Theſe are the ſe. 
veral forms of government, two of 
which he examines,—the republican 
and the ariſtocratic conſlitutions. The 
firſt he condemns: but as his argu- 
ments are not new, although ſome of 
them are placed in a new light, we 
ſhall refer the reader to the work it- 
felf,—entering our proteſt at the ſame 
time againſt the following ſentiment, 
which appears ta us to be abſurd, and 
pregnant with miſchief— 

It is not true, therefore, that any 
people, however enlightened they may 
be, are beſt calculated to form their 
own government; on the contrary, it 
appears probable, that the taſk would 
be always better performed by others, 
totally unconnected with the people in 
queſtion z who, conſequently, would 
be enabled, provided they had ſuf. 
ficient talents and information, to 
take an extenſive and importial view 
of all the circumſtances, uninfluenced 
by caprice on the one hand, or private 
intereſt on the other.” 

The remainder of theſe ſketches 
are employed in proving that the eri- 


ſtocratic conſtitution is the beſt poſ- 


ible; and the principles of it he finds 
in the Britiſh conſtitution. His ar- 
gument? 


guments here are certainly ingeniouſly 
arranged, and operate with convic- 
tion. As a ſpecimen of his manner, 
we ſhall extract Sketch XIV. in which 
he anſwers the common objections to 
hereditary privileges 

The arguments, which are preſſed 
in oppoſition to ſuch an ariſtocracy as 
is propoſed above, when diveſted of 
the ridicule, which has been called to 
their aſſiſtance, are reducible to three 
heads; viz. the danger, the folly, 
and the injuſtice of ſuch an eftabliſh- 
ment. 

« Firſt, it 1s ſtated to be unſaſe to 
the cauſe of freedom, to truſt a body 
of men with ſuch privileges as render 
them no longer accountable for their 
future actions. But this argument is 
erroneouſly ſtated; for the privileges, 
alluded to, have no interference with 
the primary rights of ſociety ; for the 
ſoie ſecurity of which they aregranted, 
and allowed. The individuals, there- 
fore, who are permitted toenjoy them, 
remain equally amenable to the laws, 
and reſponſible to the nation, in all 
the common concerns of life : and, in 
their official capacities alone they are 
not reſponſible. And therein the 
great excellence of the inſtitution relts, 
as they ate placed above the reach of 
all influence, and remain the fleady 
bulwarks of the ſyſtem which they ate 
intended to ſupport. 

Neither is there the ſmalleſt room 
for the apprehenſion of danger from 
an eſtabliſhment of this fort, when 
raiſed upon the broad foundation of 
univerſal freedom ; eſpecially as the 
members of it are the judges, rather 
than the contrivers, of new meaſures, 
On the contrary, it muſt appear evi- 
dent, when the weight of this body 
is balanced againſt the people, that 
the great danger will lie in the want, 
rather than the exceſs, of its power ; 
and that, at times, it will require all 
the aſſiſtance, which the wellwiſhers 
of the conſtitution can pour in, to pre- 
ſerve its influence, and maintain it in 
its ſituation, For if the people once 
become ſenſible of their own ſtrength, 
they will naturally grow impatient of 
oppoſition, and, careleſs of h on- 
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ſequences, take the earlieſt oppor- 
tuoity of throwing off the reftraint. 


* Secondly, it is arguedas a meaſure 
replete with folly, to confer privileges 
in perpetuity, the exerciſe of which 
implies, and requires, ' a degree of 
ability, and information, ſuperior to the 
ordinary claſs of men; ſeeing that the. 
qualifications of parents by no means 
neceſſarily deſcend to their children. 
This argument, ſo ſpecious in appear- 
ance, becomes futile in the extreme, 
when the conditions of the grant are 
impartially inveſtigated. It would 
indeed be abſurd, if the ſon were 
compelled to take upon him the ſame 
official fituation, in which the abilis 
ties of the father ſhone forth conſpi- 
cuouſly ; if he were expected to con- 
duct the fleets, or to command the 
armies of the nation. But this is not 
ſo; the nation is looking for no ſuch 
active ſervice at his hands; ſhe requires 
only the faithful exerciſe of thoſe 
functions, with which ſhe has entruſ- 
ted him, of protecting her rights, and- 
deſerding her liberties, And to 
whom, 1 would aſk, ſhall ſhe look 
with greater confidence, whom ſhall 
ſhe find more deſerving her eſteem, 
than thoſe who have bled in her cauſe, - 
or exerted their various abilities to the 
utmoſt in her favour? And though, 
from the imperfections incident o hu« 
manity, her expectations may, in 
ſome inſtances, be thwarted, yet, un- 
leſs it can be ſhown that they muſt 
neceſſarily fail in general, the pur« 
poſes of the inftitution will be fully ob - 
tained, a check will be given to the 
daring ſpirit of individuals, and peace 
and tranquility will Rouriſh in the na- 
tion, | 

* Thirdly, it is ſaid to be unjuſt, 
and in ſome ſort oppreſlive, to confer 
privileges upon one part of a-ſociety,- ! 
trom the enjoyment of which the re- i 
mainder is utterly debarred, But that 10 
eltabliſhment, which is proved to be 
neceſſary for the well being of all, 
and the advantages of which are, ſrom 
its nature, participated by a few only, 
cannot, according to the rules of ſound 
reaſoning, be unjuſt to any. And no. 
man, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is eren, 
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who is not either deprived of ſome- 
thiag which he was legally enjoying, 
or to which he can make out a fair and 
indiſpezable claim. But this being 
incompatible with the nature of a pri- 
vilege, the charge of 1oultice falls in- 
ſtantly to the ground. 

( Flaviog aoſwered the main ob- 
jections which have been offered a- 
gainſt ariſtocracy, I might go on, 
and point out the further advanta- 
ges accruing from the eſtabliſhment 
of it; the encouragement which it 
holds out to learning, the patronage 
to ſcience, and the ſpirit of emula- 
tion, which it diffuſes through the 
whole nation; but, as I propoſed only 
to draw the mere outlines of a figure, 
1 ſhall leave the ſhading, and the 
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embelliſhments, to thoſe who haye 
more leiſure.” ; 

Upon the whole, theſe ſketches may 
be recommended as forming an inge- 
nious defence of the Britiſh conſtitu. 
tion. La the theoretic part, no very 
eſſential difference exilts between his 
ſentiments and thoſe of his opponents: 
but in the application to practice, he 
differs as widely as an ariſtocrate can 
differ from a republican ;z aud, what. 
ever ſhare of approbation we think 
him entitled to, it is but juſtice ro te- 
mark that the conviction he produces in 
the mind of the reader is not a little 
indebted to his keeping at a diſtance 
from all inquiry into the decay of 
principles, and the abuſes of govern. 
ment originally well conſtituted. 


* 
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NATIONAL CALAMITIES THE CONSEQUENCES OF 


— — — —— 


NATIONAL GUILT. 


Extracted from a Sermon preached Feb. 25, 1795, by the Rev. E. W. IWhitaker, 
| Rector of St. Miladred's and All Saints, Canterbury. 


THE object of this Sermon is to 
eſtabliſh juſt ſentiments on the 
ſolemnity which gave riſe to it, and to 
bring each individual to reflect on his 
own conduct and the ſhare which he 
has had in contributing to the national 
guilt. The example of France 1s held 
out to us, not as a palliation for our 
offences, not as a juſtification of the 
war in which we are engaged, but as 
a warning to us, leſt we ſheuld for our 
faults be involved in ſimilar calami- 
ties. From two extras, the tenor of 
the whole diſcourſe will be ſeen: and 
the queſtions propoſed by the piety of 
the writer, in the latter extract, we 
recommend to the ſerious attention of 
our readers— - 

* Moſt of you may remember that 
during the continuance of that war, 
when combined nations ſought our de- 
ſtruction, our ſovereign repeatedly 
called us to acts of humillation fimilar 
to the preſent, Again and again did 
we aſſemble, and ſupplicate for the 
pardon of thoſe offences, which, we 


acknowledged, were but juſtly pu- 
niſhed ; and for the divine grace ſo ro 
amend our lives, that our tranſgreſ- 
ſions might no more call down the 
avenging hand of heaven. But while 


'we thus drew near to God with our 


lips, what was the reformation really 
wrought among us? The particular 
alterations in the conduct of each in- 
dividual may in ſome meaſure be 
known only to himſelf. The amend- 
ment of ſome particular habits, and 
the introduction of a more ſerious turn 
of thought among ſome claſſes of ſo- 
2 might be noticed by thoſe im- 
mediately connected with them. But 
any thing like a general return to the 
paths of temperance and piety, muſt 
have occaſioned a change in the man- 
ners of the nation at large, that could 
not have eſcaped general obſervation, 
nor have left ground for thoſe reflec- 
tions which may juſtly be made on the 
progreſs of voluptuouſneſs and irreli- 
gion among us, ſince the concluſion of 
that war. Had ſuch a reformation 
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then taken place, it could not have 
been faid, that the houſes, the tables, 
and the equipages of the great, con- 
tinued to exhibit inſtances of the moſt 
waſteful and unfeeling luxury: much 


leſs, that the inferior raaks copied 


with avidity the ſad example. We 
ſhould not in that caſe have had to re- 

rove the tradeſman with affecting the 
manners of the prince; with confound- 
ing the natural ſeaſons of labour and 
of reſt ; and with detracting a material 
portion from thoſe hours which were 
wont to be applied to bufineſs, that 
he may ſpend the more in the indul- 

ences of faſhion z nor the mechanic 
and the huſbandman with relinquiſh- 
ing that ſimplicity of dreſs and of diet, 
from which their fathers, far from be- 
ing aſhamed of it, would have deemed 
it reprehenſible to depart; and ex- 
changing the cheap produce uf their 
own flocks, and their own fields, for 
expenſive garments and coſtly wines 
purchaſed in foreign lands. We 
ſhould not then have had to lament, 
that impiety, profaneneſs, and inf- 
delity, inſtead of being confined to a 
few whoſe proſperity has been their 
ruin, whoſe riches have betrayed them 
into profligacy, have ſpread even to 
the loweſt ranks: and the ſervant and 
the labourer, whoſe narrow circum- 
ſtances and daily neceſſities are ſo wel] 
calculated to preſerve in them a con- 
ſtant ſenſe of their utter dependence 
on the mercies of Providence; the in- 
feriority of whoſe ſituation here might 
incite them to earneſtneſs in ſecuring 
for themſelves a better ſituation here. 
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aſter, pay as little attention to the 
laws, ſhew as little regard to the out- 
ward obſervances, nay, manifeſt a 
more marked neglect of the moſt ſa. 
cred rite of chriſtianity, than the ge- 
nerality of thoſe above them." 

* Nearly this time laſt year the 
whole nation was aſſembled, as at pre- 
fent, declaring, that they had been 
taught by the judgements of God, to 
feel and lament their finfolneſs, in 
having ungratefully forſaken Him, 
«« the fountain of all true happineſs, 
and ſought for it in their own vain 
«« and fooliſh imaginations : and be- 
«« ſeeching him to ſtrengthen and con- 
* firm their reſolutions of amend- 
„% ment.” In what then, has the ſin- 
cerity of theſe reſolutions fince ap- 
peared ? Have we in our practice, ma. 
nifeſted the willingneſs, which we then 
profeſfed, to put away all ungodlineſs 
and finful luſts, and hold faſt the pro- 
feflion of our faith, in purity of heart 
and mind? Have we endeavoured to 

reſerve, as we prayed we might, a 
conſtant ſenſe of his preſence, and of 
our dependence on him, that we might 
not yield ayain to thoſe evil paſſions 
and deſtres, which brought down his 
judgments upon us? If indifference in 
religion be as openly profeſſed as be- 
fore: if licentiouſneſs and vice in all 
their various ſhapes as boldly ſtalk 
abroad; if by ſwearing, and lying, 
and killing, and ſtealing, and com- 
mitting adultery, the inhabitants of 
the land continue to trangreſs ; whereto 
has ſerved- the multitude of our paſt - 
vows, but to convict us of hypocriſy ?? 


A JOURNEY OVER LAND TO INDIA, 
Partly by a Route never gone before by any European. 


BY DONALD CAMPBELL, 


TRAVELLERS, who have been 

thrown into a variety of new 
and affecting ſituations, can ſcarcely 
rehearſe their eventful ſtory to their 
friends without being importuned to 
publication ; and, when they perceive 


the attention and tears which the looſe 
recital affords, a wiſh muſt be felt to 
yield ro the importunity, and to give 
to the varied tale the advantages of ar- 
rangement sad of correct dition, 
Thie may have been one 3 
wit 
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with Mr, Campbell for giving his ad - 
ventures to the public: but he appears 
to have been A Huated by higher mo- 
tives than the gratification of curioſity, 
and the vanity of authorſhip, The 
narrative before us was penned with a 
ineipal view to the improvement. of 
jth children ; and, though the bare ia- 
cidents ate ſuſſicient to make the work 
intereſting, it is evident that, in many 
places, they ate related leſs for their 
own ſake than for that of the obſerva- 
tions and refletions which are ded uced 
from them. - The letters do him credit 
as a man and as a parent; and, if they 
be deemed more in number than was 
abſolutely neceſſary, or now and then 
open to the charge of being prolix, 
they altogether form, nevertheleſs, a 
valuable and amuſing publication. A 
work like this has, in one reſpect, an 
advantage over thoſe books of voyages 
and travels which are written oz (e 
Spur of the occafeon ; for itabounds with 
matured reflections, and contains the 
travels of the writer's mind, together 
with his bodily peregrinations. The 
one may be more entertaining to the 
curſory reader, but the other will more 
contribute to enlighten and improve 
mankind; nor are we diſpoſed to object 
to the ſmell of the lamp, when the 
ge diſcovers the writer's purpole to 
be virtuoos and philanthropic. 
With Mr. C.'s obſervations, ſtric- 
tures, and ironical ſtrokes, we are not 
a little pleaſed : but he will pardon us 
if, while we ſincerely thank bim for 
the pleaſure which he bas afforded us, 
we ſhould defire the reader not to forget 
that the fir/# part of the journey does 
not come under the deſcription in he 
title — a route never gore before by any 
European. The firſt portion of ibe 
volume is occupied by accounts of 
Oſtend, Bruges, Ghent, Bruſſ*'s, 
Liege, Aix-la-Chapeile, Juliers, Co- 
logne, Frank fort, Innſpruck, Trent, 
Venice, Zante, Alexandria, and Cy- 
ros. All this is old ground, which 
s been frequently trodden and as 
often deſcribed. The author, bow- 
ever, has compenſated for the want of 
novelty of deſcription, by thickly in- 
tetweaving with his narrative his ſen- 
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timents as a philoſopher, politician, 
and philanthropiſt; ſome of Which, 
before we follow him over the immenſe 
diſtricts of Aſia, it may not be amiſs to 
tranſcribe, by way of bringing the 
reader acquainted with him. 

Mr. Campbell ſtyles ** commer; 
that fluctuating will-with-a-wiſp, that 
leads ſtates iv hot purſuit after it, to 
entrap them ultimately into mires and 
precipices, and which, when caught, 
ſtays till it extinguiſhes the ſpirit of 
freedom in a nation, refines its people 
into feeble ſlaves, and there leaves 
them to poverty and contempt.” (Part 
I. p. 27.) | 

In another place, (part I. p. 135, 
he calls ** manufa2ures the firlt root 
of low vices, and commerce the great 
inſtigator of war, and congratulates 
the Tyroleſe that theſe arts have not 
found their way into their rich and ro- 
mantic country, He denominates 
* war the firſt miſery of mankind ,* 
diſcriminates ari/ocracy from the op- 
preſſion of a chief, by calling it * every- 
day deſpotiſm;* and attributes the 
ſlavery of mankind not to. ſceptered 
tyrants, their legions, and their ſcaf- 
folds, but to opinion, which, under the 
management of fraud and impoſture, 
he accuſes of being the engine that 
ſorges their fetters. 

The topics on which he moſtly de- 
ſcants are Liberty and an abhorrence 
of Bigotry and Superſlition. He has 
no patience in his account of the ca. 
tholic churches: in the Netherlands, 
He calls them toy-ſhops;' and, 
after having mentioned ſome /uperna- 
tural curiaſeties exhibited in the cathe- 
dral of Bruſſels, (viz. three hoſts or 
wafers which the prieſts aſſert, and the 
people believe, were in the year 1639 
ſtabbed by a ſew and bled profuſely,) 
he breaks out into the follawing ex- 
clamation: 

Great Gon! what an oppro- 
brium to the human underſtanding, 
that, at the time when the mind of 
man is ſufficiently enlightened to avoid 
the weakneſs of ſhameful credulity, a 
whole people ſhould ſtoop to ſuch ex- 
travagant , impoſition ! what a ſhame 
to juſtice and honeſty, that thoſe who 
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are truſted to guard the rights of a 
1 and who certainly are too 
well informed to yield their belief to 
ſach traſh, ſhould yet join in, and 
give the weight of their authority to 
ſo groſs, ſo wicked a deception on a 
community !? 
On religious proſecution, Mr. C. 
makes the following judicious remarks; 
* Combating opinion by force is ſo 
abſurd, that I am ſure thoſe who 
have attempted it never could flatter 
themſelves with the ſlighteſt hopes of 
ſacceſs, It is therefore clear, that it 
was in motives very different from 
real wiſhes for the eternal welfare of 
man's ſoul, that religious perſecution 
originated, Political fineſſe and ſtate 
ſtratagem are the parents of perſecu. 
tion; and until every conſtitation is 
clean purged of religious prejudices, 
it muſt continue to be clogged with 
obſtructions, and involved in confu- 
fon. If it be objedted that certain 
religious ſects are hoſtile to certain 
ſlates, it may be anſwered, that they 
are ſo beczuſe the ſtate is hoſtile to 
them. Ceaſe to perſ:cute, and they 
will ceaſe to be hoſtile—8ublata cauſa 
tollitur effeftus. It is folly, broad 
folly, to ſuppoſe that there are in any 
particular religion, feeds of hoſtility 
to government, any more than in any 
particular name, complexion, ftature, 
or colour of the hair. Put, for ex- 
perimeat, all the men in the kingdom, 
of above five feet ten inches height, 
under teſty and diſqualifications, 
(and it would be full as -rational as 
any other teſts,)=-and, my life for it, 
they would become hoſtile, and very 


juſtly too: for there is no principle, 


human or divine, that enforces our 
attachment to that government which 
reſuſes us protection, mach leſs to 
tat which brands us with diſqualifi- 
cations, and ſtigmatizes us with un- 
merited marks of inferiority,” 


nog thas enabled our readers to 
Judge of Mr.. Campbell's complexion 
of mind and turn of ſentiment, we 
ſhall haſten to attend him ; and, 
omitting the details of the firſt Part 


tor the reaſons aboye | 
Vol. III. No. 29. * 


30 


ſhall conſider his journey as com- 
mencing at Aleppo: noticing ſome of 
its principal incidents, as well as de- 


tailing ſome of the jnfurmation with 


which it abounds. 

During Mr. Campbell's ſtay at 
Aleppo, he took pains, he tells vs, 
to underſtand the true nature of the 
Turkiſh conſtitution and government; 
a ſhort account of which, in order to 
correct the errors and miſtakes of 
Europeans, is ſubjoined : 

* The Turkiſh government is 
grofsly miſrepreſented. Were our 
opinions to be directed by the general 
belief of Europeans we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that the life and property of every 
being in that vaſt empire were irreme- 
diably at the mercy of the Grand 
Seignior—and that, without laws to 
protect, or any imtermediate power 
whatever to ſhield them, they were 
entirely ſubject to the capricious will 
of an inexorable tyrant, Wbo, flimu- 
Jated by cruelty, ſharpened by ava- 
rice, and unreſtrained by any law 
human or divine, did every thing to 
oppreſs his ſubjects, and carry de- 
ſtruction among mankind, I firmly 
believe, that, from the combination 
of ideas ariſing from thoſe prejudices, 
there are few Chriſtians who think or 
hear of the Grand Turk, that do not, 
by an involuntary a& of the mind, 
inſtantly think of blood and murder, 
ſtrangling with bow-ſtrings, and 
ſlicing off heads with cimeters. 

As there is no part of your edu- 


cation more near my heart than the 


eradicating illiberal prejudices from 


your mind, and fortifying you againſt” 


thei aſſaults ; I find it impoſſible to 


refrain from giving you my opinion 


of the Turkiſh government, which I 
have been at ſome pains to collect, as 
well from oral information as from 


the beſt authors; and which, though . 
very far from what a generous and | 
_ univerſally. philanthropic diſpoſition 


would wiſh them to have, is very 
different from that which is generally 
attributed to them, and unqueſtion- 
ably far more limited in its powers 


than the government of ſeveral Chriſ· 


tian countries I could mention. 
The 
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The conſtitution of that edun'ry 
is laid down expreſely in the Koran, 
The Emperor of Turkey (commonly 
called the Grand Seigntor) is a deſ- 
cendant of Mahomet, who pretended 
he had the Koran from Heaven; and 
he is as much bound by the inſtitutes 
of that book as any ſubje in his 
realm—is liable to depoſition as they 
to puniſhment for breach of them, 
and indeed has been more than once 
depoſed, and the next in ſucceſſion 
raiſed to the throne. Thus far, it is 
obvious, his power is limited and 
under controul. But that is not all 
— jt is equally certain that the Turk- 
iſh government is partly republican ; 
for, though the people at large have 
no ſhare in the legiſlation, and are 
excluded by the Koran from it (which 
Koran has eſtabliſhed and preciſely af- 
certained their rights, privileges, and 
perſonal ſecurity), yet there is an in- 
termediate power which, when rouſed 
to exertion, is ſtronger than the Em- 
peror's, and ſtands as a bulwark be- 
tween the extremes of deſpotiſm and 
them. This body is THE ULAMA, 
compoſed of all the members of the 
church and the law, ſuperior to any 
nobility, jealous of their rights and 


privileges, and partly taken from the 


people, not by election, but by pro- 
fe ſſion and talents. In this body are 
compriſed the Moulahs, the heredi- 
tary and perpetual guardians of the 
religion and laws of the empire : they 
derive their authority as much as the 
Emperor from the Koran, and, when 
neceſſary, act with all the firmneſs 
'refulting from a conviction cf that 
authority; which they often demon- 
ſtrate by oppofing his meaſures, not 
-only with 1mpunity, but with ſucceſs, 
Their perſons are ſacred ; and they 
can, by means of the unbounded re- 
ſpeQ in which they are held, rouſe 
the people to arms, and proceed to 
depoſe. But, what is much niore, 
the Emperor cannot be depoſed with. 


out their concurrence.” 


Nor 1s our traveller anxious to do 
Juſtice merely to the conſlitution of 


the Turkiſh government, but alſo to 


the morals end religion of the peop'e, 


REGISTER, 
to the latter of which he diſplays 
ſome partially: but, in his eulopy 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca, which he 
thinks“ meritorious in the eye of an 
all-ſeeing Providence, on account of 
the purity of the motive,“ he ſorgets 
his ridicule of the ſuperſtition of the 
well-meaning Papiſts:—the purity 
of thoſe motives might be as unqueſ. 
tionable as thoſe of the Turkiſh de. 
votees. Among the doQrines falſely 
aſcribed to the Mohammedan reli. 
gion, he mentions the excluſion of 
women from Paradiſe. He calls this, 
as other writers have ſtyled it, an ab- 
ſurd charge, and aſſerts that the 
Mohammedan women have their 
faſts, ablutions, and other rites, 
which ate deemed neceſlary to ſal- 
vation. 
To the amuſement derived from 
his enquiries into the religion and go- 
vernment of the Turks, our traveller 
added that which reſults from curſory 
obſervations by frequenting the ftreet- 
broils, coftee-houſes, puppet-ſhews, 
ſtory-tellers, &c. of Aleppo, and 
perhaps had made himſelf thoroughly 
acquainted with the various ſcenes of 
a Turkiſh city, had not ſome diſ- 
agreeable circumſtances of private 
hiſtory haſtened his departure, 

Now his difficulties begin. To 
traverſe the country from Aleppo to 


Bagdad, he is forced to aſſume a | 


"Tartar diſguiſe, to ſubmit bimſelf 
to a Tartar guide, and to be treated 
as his ſlave, while Mr. C.'s own ſer- 


vant was to act as interpreter, Of 
the character and adroitneſs of this 


Tartar guide, the author affords us 
an entertaining deſcription ; and he 
much intereſts us in the accounts 
which he gives of himſelf and of his 
companion through this long journey, 
(about 1400 miles,) during which he 
was at the diſpoſal of the Tartar, It 
appears that this Aftatic was unremit- 
tingly attentive to fulfil his engage- 


f 


ment to carry the European through 


all the difficulties, which either cli- 
mate, political circumſtances, or pre- 
judice, threw in the way, and to de- 
liver him ſafe to Bagdad : but this 
did not interrupt his doing a * 
ine 
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fineſs for Himſelf when an opportu- 
nity offered. Ladies, it is well 
known, are a ſpecies of merchandiſe 
in the Eaff, The Tartar guide had 
made a purchaſe of ſome young 
women; end the following anecdote 
on their mode of travelling will at firſt 
excite a ſmile, ſoon to be ſucceeded 
by pity. 

* One morning as I awakened be. 
fore day-break with a buſtle in the 
caravanſera where we lodged, I con- 
jectured that the Tartar was pre- 
paring to get forward, and roſe in 
order to loſe no time. I was fo far 
right in my conjectures : the horſes 
were ready, and | came out to mount, 
and was very much ſurpriſed to ſee 
ſeveral horſes before me loaded with 
ſomething which ſtood ere&t from 
their backs, and which I had barely 
light to diſcern were not men. I con- 
cluded that they were bales of mer. 
chandize packed in a peculiar form, 
and aſked no queſtions till full day- 
light diſcloſed to me that they were 
human creatures tied up in ſacks, and 
faſtened aſtride on the horſes backs. 


There was a ſtrange union of horror, 


and oddity in the conception, that 
{truck me at once with a mixed emo- 
tion of indignation, pity, and mirth. 
The former however got the bet- 
ter, and I aſked my ſervant with ſome 
warmth what it meant, —He ſaid that 
the ſacks contained ſome young 
women whom the Tartar bought.— 
© Good God!” ſaid J. © is it poſ- 
fible that he can have bought wretched 
females to treat them with fo little 
tenderneſs ?? * He has bought 
them,“ returned my ſervant, “ia the 
way of traflic, not for pleaſure.” _ 

« Suppoſe he has,” ſaid I, “ ſup- 
pole even they were men, not to 
mention young women, how can he 
imagine that they will ſurvive this ? 
Tied up and ſweltered in a ſack—faſ- 
tened croſs legs on a horſe, and 
diiven at ſuch an amazing ra'e (for 
by this time we had ſei forward, and 
another Tartar was whipping the 
horſes up all the time, and driving 
them on) — how is it poſſible they can 
lurvive ? They mull be ſmothered 
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they muſt be ſhattered to piece 
they muſt be itripped, excoriated, 
and tortured to death!“ 

If I might preſume to adviſe,” 
ſaid he, I would ſay that you had 
better make no remarks upon it: it 
would only get them perhaps worſe 
treated, and raiſe his anger againſt 
you,” 


To conclude, I took his advice, 


and kept my mind to myſelf. The 
unfortunate women were in this 
manner carried fifty miles, at the end 
of which their tender-hearted pur- 
chaſer diſpoſed of them in ſome way 
of keeping till his return; when [I 
ſuppoſe they were to be carried back 
in ſacks aſttide upon horſes, all the 
way to Aleppo, there to be ſold to 
the higheſt bidder.” 

Between Moſul and Bagdad, they 
overtook ſome individuals of a Mo. 
hammedan ſe&, who ſubſſt on the 
creduliry of the people: but the 
Tartar's reflections. on encountering 
theſe religious impoſtors, may induce 
a hope that the inhabitants of this 
part of the world are beginning to 
open their eyes. The following 18 
the account which our intelligent 
and refleting traveller gives of this 
adventure: 

* Ag we rode along we overtook ſe- 
veral times ſtraggling callenders, a 
kind of Mahomedan monks, who 
profeſs poverty and great ſanctity; 
they were dreſſed all in rags, covered 
with filth, carried a gourd, by way 
of bottle, for water—l preſume ſome- 
times for wine too—and bore in their 
hands a long pole decorated with 
rags, and pieces of cloth of various 
colours. They are ſuppoſed by the 
vulgar to have ſupernatural powers: 
but Haſſan, who ſeemed to have 
caught all his ideas from his betters, 
expelled no fort of opinion of them; 
he /a/am'd to them“, and gave them 
money, however, It was extraordi- 
nary enough, that they were all in 
one ſtory—all were going on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca—or, as they call 
it, Hadje. 


* Made his obeiſance to them. A 
«Av 
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* As ſoon ay ever we Sy out of 
their Gight and hearing, Haſſan ſhook 
his head, and repeated“ Hadje, 
Headje 1 ſeveral times doubtingly, 
and grinned, as he was accuſtomed to 
do when he was diſpleaſed, without 
being able to manifeſt anger. 
« Hadje!” he would cry, “ Hadje, 
Hadje !“ I aſked him what he meant; 
and he ſaid, that theſe ſellows were 
no more going to Mecca than I was. 
4% J have a thouſand and s thouſand 
times,“ ſaid he, ** met callenders on 
the road, and always found them 
facing towards Mecca, If Iam going 
fouthwards, 1 always overtake them 
if 6 rchward, I meet them; and all 
the time they are going wherever 
their buſineſs carries them. I over- 
took,” continued he, ** one of them 
one day, and I gave him alms and 
paſſed him by; he was coming, he 
faid, afier me, towards Mecca : but 
I halted 4 for a day, and he 
never paſſed; and a merchant ar- 
riving at the ſame caravanſera in- 
formed me, he had met the ſame fel- 
low four leagues farther northward ; 
who had anſwered him with the ſame 
Rory, and ſtill had his face towards 
the ſouth.“ 


Fifty years ago, no man in 
Torkey would have dared to hold 
this language ; but every day's ex- 
perience evinces that the light of 
reaſon ſpreads its rays faſt through 
the world—even through Turkey ; 
and furniſhes a well-founded hope, 
that in another half century every 
monkiſh impoſtor (I mean real im- 


ws. 


ont). whether they be Mahome- 


an monks, or Chriſtiam monks, 
will be chaſed from ſociety, and 
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forced to apply to honeſt means for 
ſubſiſlence. 

Shortly afterward, having left 
Goa id a Portugueſe ſhow, in order 
to proceed to Madras, Mr. C. en- 
counters the miſeries and horrors of a 
ſhipwreck, all the particulars of 
which he minutely and affectingly 
deſcribes. He eſcapes from the 
dangers of the ſtormy deep: but he is 
no (ooner out of ©* perils by water,” 
than perils equally dreadful by land 
await him.—He is thrown on the 
coaſt of Hyder Alli, is made pri. 
ſoner, with a Mr. Hall, by Hyder's 
troops, is marched naked under the 
burning ſun up the country, is 
thrown into priſon, is intreated to 
accept of a command in Hyder's 
army, and on his peremptory refuſal 
is threatened with hanging, and en- 
dures intolerable hardſhips ; which 
were augmented by the death of his 
amiable companion in miſery, Mr, 
Hall, whoſe irons were riveted to his 
own, and the ſtench of whoſe puttid 
corpſe he was obliged for a long time 
to endure, before his cruel tyrants 
would allow the removal. — At laſt 
Mr. C. is releaſed from bondage 
through the ſacceſs of the Engliſh 
arms in India, under Gen. Mathews, 
whom he aſſiſls in obtaining poſleſ- | 
hon of Hydernagur, the place of his | 
confivement ; he then proceeds for 
Bengal ; viſits yarious places in the | 
Eaſt Indies ; and, after ſome other 
adventures, he returns from China to 
England. 

While at Tanjore, the author was | 
a ſpectator of the horrid ceremony of 
a Gentoo woman devoting herſelf on | 


the funeral pile with the dead body 
of her huſband, 


— — — 


16s. 


[concLuDeD FROM f. 416.] 


Ir it therefore high time to 
retire, both for my own ſafety, 
and that I might endeav our to pro- 
cure from Naples ſome ee 
for the doubly unfortunate ſufferers 
of this unhappy town. Accordingly 
I returned to Naples in my boat, and 


immediately acquainted this govern- 
ment with what { had juſt ſeen my- 
ſelf; in conſequence of which a 
body of ſoldiers were ſent directly to 
their relief by ſea, the road by land 
having been cut off by the lava. I 
remarked in my way home, that 
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tere was a much greater quantity of 
the petroleum floating on the ſurface 
of the ſea, and diffuſing a very ſtrong 
and offenſive ſmell, than was uſual ; 
for at all times in calms, patches of 
this bituminous oil, called here pe- 
troleum, are to be ſeen floating on 
the ſurface of the ſea between Portici 
and Naples, and particularly oppo- 
fite a village called Pietra Bianca. 
The minute aſhes continued falling 
all this day at Naples; the moun— 
tain, totally obſcured by them, con- 
tinued to alarm us with repeated loud 
exploſions ; the ſtreets of this city 
were this day and the next conſtant'y 
filled with religious and penitential 
proceſſions, compoled of all clafles, 
and nothing was heard in the midſt 
of darkneſs but the thunder of the 
mountain, and ora pro nobis. The 
ſea wind increaſing at times, deli- 

ered us from theſe aſhes, which it 
{catered over different parts of the 
Campagna Felice. 

On Wedneſday the 18th, the wind 
having for a very ſhort ſpace of time 
cleared away the thick cloud from the 
top of Veſuvius, we diſcovered that a 
great part of its crater, particularly 
on the weſt ſide oppoſite Naples, bad 
fallen in, which it probably did about 
four o'clock in the morning of this 
day, as a violent ſhock of an earth- 
quake was felt at that moment at Re- 
fina, and other parts ſituated at the 
foot of the volcano. The clouds of 
{moke, mixed with the aſhes which, 
as I have before remarked, were as 
fine as Spaniſh ſnuff (ſo much ſo that 
the impreſſion of a ſeal with my coat 
of arms would remain diſtinctly marked 
upon them,) were of ſuch a denfiiy 
as to appear to have the greateſt dith- 
culty in forcing their paſſage out of 
the now widely extended mouth of 
Veſuvius, which certainly, fince the 
top fell in, cannot be much ſhort of 
two miles in circumference, One 
cloud heaped on another, and ſuc- 
ceeding one another inceſſantly, 
formed in a few hours ſuch a gigantic 
and elevated column of the darkeſt 
hve over the mountain, as ſeemed 10 
threaten Naples with immedia e de- 
Rruction, having at one time been 


with a quadrant the elevation of & 
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bent over the city, and appearing to 
be much too maſſive and ponderous 
to remain long ſuſpended in the air 3 
it was beſides replete with the rr, 
or volcanic lightning, which was 
Fronger than the common lightning; 
jut as PLiny the younger deſcribes, 
it in one of his letters to TAcrrus; 
when he ſays fulgoribug illæ et ſimiles 
et mayores erant, 2% 
Veſuvius was at this time com- 
pletely covered, as were all the old 
black lavas, with a thick coat of 
theſe fine light-grey aſhes already 
fallen, which gave it a cold and hors 
rid appearance; and in compatiſon 
of the abovementioned enormous 'l 
maſs of clouds, which certainly, 15 
however it may contradi& our idea 
of the extenſion of our atmoſphere, 
roſe many miles above the mountains 
it appeared like a mole-hill; als 
though, as you know, Sir, the per- 
pendicular height of Veſuvins from 
the level of the fea, is more than 
three thouſand fix hundred feet, The 
Abbe BRAceixt, as appears in his 
printed account of the eruption of 
Mount Veſovius in 1631, meaſure@ 


— 


maſs of clouds of the ſame nature, 
that was formed over Veſuvins durin 
that great eruption, and found it 4 
exceed thirty miles in height, 
Doctor ScoTT1, in his printed ar- 
count of this eruption, ſays that the 
height of this threatening cloud of 
{ſmoke and aſhes, meaſured, (but be 
does not ſay how) from Naples, was 
found to be of an elevation of thirty 
degrees. AllIcan fay is, that o my 
eye the diſtance from the crater bf 
Veſuvius to the moſt elevated part of 
the cloud, appeared to me nearly the 
ſame as that of the iſland of Caprea 
from Naples, and which is about 25 
miles; but I am well aware of the in 
accuracy of ſuch a ſhort meaſurement. 
I mult own, that at that moment [ 
did apprehend Naples to be in ſome 
danger of being buried under the 
aſhes of the volcano, juſt as the towns 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
in the year 79. The aſhes that fall 
then at Pompeii were of the ſame Gae 
quality as thoſe from this eruption, . 


having 
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having oſten obſerved, when preſent 
at the excavations of that ancient 
city, that the aſhes, which I ſuppoſe 
to haye been mixed with water at the 
ſame time, had taken the exact im- 
reſſion or mould of whatever they 

ad incloſed; fo that the compart- 
ments of the wood work of the win- 
dows and doors of the houſes re- 
mained impreſſed on this volcanic 
tufo, although the wood itſelf had long 
decayed, and not an atom of it was 
to be ſeen, except when the wood had 
been burnt, and then you found the 
charcoal. Having once been preſent 
at the diſcovery of a ſkeleton in the 
great ſtreet of Pompeii, of a perſon 
who had been ſhut. up by the aſhes 
during the eruption of 79, I engaged 
the men that were digging to take off 
the piece of hardened tufo, that co- 
vered the head, with great care, and, 
as in a mould juſt taken off in plaſter 
of Paris, we found the impreſſion of 
the eyes, that were ſhut, of the noſe, 
mouth, and of every feature perfectly 
diſtinct. A ſimilar ſpecimen of a 
mould of this kind, brought from 
Pompeii, is now in his Sicilian Ma- 
jeſty's muſcum at Portici; it had 
been formed over the breaſt of a young 
woman that had been ſhut up in the 
volcanic matter: every fold of a thin 
drapery that covered her brealt is ex- 
actly repreſented in this mould: and 
in the volcanic' tuſo that filled the 
ancient theatre of Herculaneum, the 
exact mould or impreſſion of the face 
of a marble butt is ſtill to be ſeen, 
the buſt or ſtatue having been long 
fince removed. Having obſerved 
theſe fine aſhes iſſuing in ſuch abun- 
dance from Veſuvius, and having the 
appearance of being damp or wet, 
that they do not take ſuch beautiful 
forms and volutes as a fine dry ſmoke 
uſually does, but appear in harſh and 
. Riff little curls, you will not wonder 
then, that the fate of Herculanevum 
and Pompeii ſhould have come again 
ſtrongly into my mind ; bur fortu- 
a the wind ſprung up freſh from 
the fea, and. the threatening cloud 
bent gradually from us over the 
- mountain of Somma, and involved 
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all that part of the Campagna in ob- 
ſe urity and danger. 

To avoid prolixity and repetition, 
I need only ſay, that the florms of 
thunder and lightning, attended at 
times with heavy falls of rain and 
aſhes, cauſing the moſt deſtructive 
torrenss of water and glutinous mud, 
mixed with huge ſtones, and trees 
torn up by the roots, continued more 
or leſs to afflict the inhabitants on 
both fides of the volcano until the 
7th of July, when the lalt torrent de- 
itroyed many hundred acres of culti. 
vated land, between tbe towns of 
Torre del Greco and Torre dell” 
Annunziata, Some of theſe torrents, 
as | have been credibly aſſured by eye 
witneſſes, both on the fea fide and 
the Somma fide of the mountain, 
came down with a horrid ruſhing 
noiſe; and ſome of them, after hav- 
ing forced their way through the 
narrow gullies of the mountain, roſe 
to the height Cf more than 20 feet, 
and were near half a mile in-extent. 
The mud of which the torrents were 
cempoſed, being a kind of natural 
mortar, has completely caſed up, 
and ruined for the preſent, ſome 
thouſand acres of rich vineyards ; for 
it ſoon becomes ſo hard, that nothing 
leſs than a pick-axe can break it up; 
I ſay for the preſent, as I imagine 
that hereafter the ſoil may be greatly 
improved by the quantity of ſaline 
particles that the aſhes from this 
eruption evidently contain, A pen- 
tleman of the Britiſh factory at 
Naples, having filled a plate with 
the aſnes that had fallen on his bal- 
cony during the eruption, and ſowed 
ſome peaſe in them, aſſured me that 
they came up the third day, and 
that they continue to grow much 
faiter than is uſual in the beſt com- 
mon garden ſoil 

My curicfity, or rather my wiſh to 
gratify that of our reſpectable Society, 
induced me to go upon Mount Ve- 
ſuvius, as ſoon as | thought I might 
do it with any degree of prudence, 
which was not until the zoth of 
Jane, and then it was attended with 


ſlome niſk, as will appear in the 


* courle 


courſe of this narrative. The crater 
of Veſuvius, except at ſhort intervals, 
had been continually obſcured by 
the volcanic clouds ever ſince the 
16th, and was ſo this day, with fre. 
quent flaſhes of lightning playing in 
thole clouds, and attended as uſual 
with a noiſe like thunder; and the 
fine aſhes were ſtill falling on Veſu- 
vius, but ſtill more on the mountain 
of Somma. I went up the uſual wa 
by Reſina, attended by my old Ci- 
cerone of the mountain, BARTOTLO- 
MEo Puuo, with whom I have been 
ſixty-eight times on the highelt point 
of Veſuvius. I obſerved in my way 
through the village of Reſina that 
many of the ſtones of the pavement 
had been looſened, and were deranged 
by the earthquakes, particularly by 
that of the 18th, which attended the 
falling in of the crater of the volcano, 
and which, as they told me there, 
had been ſo vlolent as to throw many 
people dowi, and obliged all the in- 
habitants of Reſina to quit their 
houſes haſtily, and to which they did 
not dare return for two days. The 
leave. of all the wines were burnt by 
the aſhes that had fallen on them, 
and many of the wines themſelves 
were buried under the aſhe:, and 
great branches of the trees that ſup- 
ported them had been torn off by 
their weight. In ſhort, nothing but 
ruin and deſolation was to be ſeen, 
The aſhes at the foot of the mountain 
were about'1o or 12 inches thick on 
the ſurface of the earth, but in pro- 
portion as we aſcended their thickneſs 
' increaſed to ſeveral feet, I dare ſay 
not leſs than g or 10 in ſome parts; 
ſo that the ſurface of the old rugged 
lavas, that before was almoſt imprac- 
ticable, was now become a pertect 
plain, over which we walked with 
the greateſt taſe. The aſhes were of 
a light-grey colour, and exceedingly 
fine, ſo that by the footſteps being 
marked on them as on ſnow, we 
learnt that three ſmall parties had 
been up before us. We ſaw likewiſe 
the track of a fox, that appeared to 
de quite bewildered, to judge from 
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on theſe fine aſhes. We aſcended ta 
che ſpot from whence the Lava of the 
15th firſt iſſued, and we followed 
the courſe of it, which was flill very 


hot (although covered with ſuch a 
thick coat of aſhes,) quite down to 


the ſea, at Torre del Greco, which 
was more than five miles. A pair 
of boots, to which [ had for the pur- 
pole adJed a new and thick ſole, 
were burnt through on this expedi- 
tion. It: was not poſſible to get up 
to the great crater of Veſuvius, nor 
had any one yet attempted it, The 
horrid chaſais that exiſt from the ſpot 
where the la e eruption firſt took 
place, in a ſtraight line for near two 
miles towards the ſea, cannot be 
imagined, They formed vallies 
more than two hundred feet deep, 
and from half to a mile wide; and 
where the fountains of fiery matter 
exiſted during the eruption, are little 
mountains with deep craters, Ten 
thouſand men, in as many years, 
could not, furely, make ſuch an al- 
tera:ion on the face of Veſuvius, as 
has been made by nature in the ſhort 
ſpace of five hours. Except the ex- 
halations of ſulphureous and vitriolic 
vapours, which broke out from dif- 
ferent ſpots of the line abovemen- 
tioned, and tinged the ſurface of the 
aſhes and ſcoriæ in thoſe parts with 
either a deep or pale yellow with a 
reddiſh ochre colour, .or a bright 
white, and in ſome parts with a deep 
green and azure: blue (ſo that the 
Whole toge:her had the effect of an 


iris,) all around us had the appear- 
ance of a ſandy deſert. 


We went on 
the top of ſeven of the molt conſider- 
able of the new-formed mountains, 
and looked into their craters, which 
on ſome of them appeared to be lit. 
tle ſhort of half a mile in circumfe- 


rence ; and although the exteriar 


perpendicular height of any of them 
did not exceed two hundred feet, 
the depth of their inverted cone 
within waz three times as great. It 

would 


43 
the many turns he had made. Even 


the traces of lizards and other little 
animals, and of inſects, were viſible 
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would not have been poſſible for us 
to have breathed on theſe new moun- 
tains near their craters, if we had not 
taken the precaution of tying a dou- 
bled haodkerchief over our mouths 
and noſtrils; and even with that pre- 
caution we could not reſiſt long, the 
fumes of the vitriolic acid were ſo ex- 
ceedingly penetrating, and of ſuch a 
ſuffocatiag quality. We found in 
one a double crater, like two funnels 
joined together; and in all there 
was ſome little ſmoke and depoſi- 
tions of ſalts and ſulphurs, of the va- 
Hout colours above mentioned, juſt 
as is commonly ſeen adhering to 
the inner walls of the principal cra- 
ter of Veſuvius. | 

Two or three days after we had 
been here, one of the new mouths 
into which we had looked, ſuddenly 
made a great exploſion of ſtones, 
ſmoke,' and aſhes, which would cer- 
tainly bave proved fatal to any one 
who might unfortunately have been 
there at the time of the exploſion, 
We read of a like accident having 
proved fatal to more than twenty 
people, who had the curioſity to 
par $A the crater of the Monte 
Nuovo, near Pozzuoli, a few days 
after its formation, in the year 1538. 
The 15th of Auguſt I ſaw a ſudden 
explofon of ſmoke and aſhes, thrown 
to an extreme height out of the great 
crater of Veſuvius, that muſt have 
deſtroyed any one within half a mile 
of it 5 and yet on the igth of July a 
arty not only had viſited that crater, 
wy thy deſcended 170 feet within it. 
Whilt we were on the mountain, 
two whirlwinds, exactly like thoſe 
-'xat form water-ſpouts at fea, made 
their appearance; and one of them 
that was very near us made a ftrange 
ruſhing noiſe, and having taken up a 
eat quantity of the fine aſhes, 
med them into an elevated ſpiral 
column, which, with a whirling 
motion and great rapidity, was car- 
ried towards the mountain of Somma, 
where it broke and was diſperſed. 
As there were evident figns of an 
abundance of electricity in the air at 
this time, I have no doubt of this 
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having been alſo an electrical opera- 
tion. One of my ſervants, employed 
in collecting. of ſulphur, or fal am- 
moniac, which cryſtallizes near the 
Fumaroli, as they are called here (and 
which are the ſports from whence the 
hot vapour iffues out of the freſh 
lavas,) found to his great ſurpriſe an 
exceeding cold wind iffue from a fil. 
ſure very near the hot fumarol; above. 
mentioned upon his leg; I put my 
hand to the ſpot, and found the 
ſame ; but it did not ſurpriſe me, as 
before on Mount Veſuvius, on the 
mountain of Somma, on Mount 
Etna, and in the ifland of Iſchia, I 
hd met with, on particular ſpots, 
the hike.currents of extreme cold air 
iſſunng from. beneath the ancient 
lavas, and which, being conſtant 
to thoſe ſpots, are kaowwn by the 
pame. of centoreli. Ia a vineyard 
not in the fame line with the new- 
formed mountains juſt deſeribed, but 
in a tight lige from them, at the 
diſtance of little more than a mile 
from Torre del Greco, are three or 
four more of theſe new-formed 
mountains with craters, out of which 
the lava flowed, and by uniting with 
the ſtreams that came from the hipher 
mouths, and adding to their heat 
and Huidity, enabled the whole cur- 
rent to make fo rapid a progreſs over 
the unfortunate town, as ſcarcely to 
allow its inhabitants ſufficient time to 
eſcape with their lives, The rich 
vineyards belonging to the Torre del 
Greco, and which produced the good 
wine called Lacrima Chriſti, that 
have been buried, and are totally de- 
ſtroyed by this lava, conſiſted, as I 
have been informed, of more than 
three thouſand acres; but the de- 
ſtruction of the vineyards by the tor- 
rentsof mud and water at the foot of 
the mountain of Somma,' is much 
more extenſive. . 

I vifted that part of the country 
alſo a few days after } hed been on 
Veſuvius, not being willing to relate 
to you any one circumſtance of the 
late formidable eruption but what I 
had reaſon to believe was founded on 
truth, The firſt figns of Ee 

at 
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that I met with, was near the village 
of the Madonna dell“ Arco, and 1 
paſſed feveral others between that and 
the town of Ottaiano; the one near 
Trochia, and two near the town of 
Somma, were the moſt conſiderable, 
and not lefs than a quarter of a mile 
in breadth ; and as feveral eye wit- 
neſſes aflured me on the ſpor, were, 
when they poured down from the 
mountain of Somma, from 20 to 30 
feet high; it was a liquid plutinous 
mud, compoſed of Acotiz, aſhes, 
ftones (ſome of which of an enormous 
fize) mixed with trees that had been 
torn up by the roats, Such torrents, 
as you may well imagine, were irre- 
ſiſtible, and carried all before them; 
houſes, walls, trees, and, as they 
told me, not leſs than four thouſand 
ſhee> and other cattle, had been 
ſwept'off by the ſeveral torrents on 
that fide of the mountain, At Som- 
ma they likewiſe told me that a team 
of eight oxen, that were drawing a 
large timber tree, had been cartied 
off from thence, and never were mor 
heard of. | ny 

The appearance of theſe torrents, 
when I ſaw them, was like that of 
all other torrents in moeuntainous 
countries, except that what had been 
mud was become a perfect cement, on 
which nothing leſs than a pick axe 
could make any impreſſion. The 
vineyards and cultivated lands were 
here much more ruined ; and the 
limbs of the trees much more torn by 
the weight of the aſhes, than thoſe 
which I have already deſeribed on the 
ſea ſide of the volcano. 

The Abbé TATA, in his printed 
account of this eruption, has given 
a good idea of the abundance, the 
gieat * 94 and glutinous quality 
of theſe aſhes, when he ſays that hav- 
ing taken @ branch from a fig-tree 
ſtill ſtanding near the town bf Somma, 
on which were only fix leaves; and 
two little unripe figs, ' and having 
weighed it with the aſhes artached to 
Rt, he ' found it to be 31 ounces; 
when having waſhed off the volcanic 


matter it ſeatcely weighed 3 ounces, 
Vol. III. a : 2 


455 
I ſaw ſeveral houſes on the fond, 
in my way to the town 6f Somma, 
with their roofs beaten in by ths 
weight of the aſhes. To the town of 
Somm?, I found four churches ard 
about ſeventy houſes without roofs; 
and full of aſhes, The great damage 
on this ſide of the mountain, by the 
fall of the aſhes and the torrents, hup- 
pened on the 18th, 19th and 20th of 
June, and on the 12th of July, 1 
eard but of three lives that had been 
loſt at Somma by the fall of a houſe; 
The 19th, the aſhes fel] ſo thick at 
Somma (as they told me there,) that 
unleſs a perſon kept in motion, he 
was ſoon fixed to the ground by them. 
This fall of aſhes was accompanied 


alſo with loud reports, and frequent 
flaſhes of the voloanic lighcaing,” f6 


that, furrounded by fo many hortors, 
it was impoſſibie fot the inhabitants 
to remain in the town, and they all 
fled; the darknefs was ſach, althba&h 
it was mid-day, that even wih' the 
help of corches it was ſcarcely poſſible 
to keep in the high road; in ſhort, 
what they deſcribed to me was ex- 
actly what PLiny the younger and 
his mother had experienced at Miſe- 
num during the eruption of Veſuvius 
in the reign cf Tir us, according to 
his ſecond letter to TAT1Cvus on that 
ſubject. I found that the majority of 
people here were convinced that the 
torrents of mud and water, that had 
done them ſo much miſchief, eaftie 
oat of the crater of Veſuvius, and 
that it was ſea water; bat there cane 
not be any' doubt of thofe floods 
having been oecalioned by the ſudden 
diſſolution of | watery clouds mixed 
with aſhes, the air perhaps having 
been tov mich rarefied to ſupport 
them; and when fuch clouds broke, 
and fell heavily on Vefuvies, the 
water not being able to penetrate 38 
uſual into the pores of the est th, 
which wer then filled up with the fine 
aſhes of 'a bituminous and oily qua- 
lity, not having free acceſs to the 
channels which uſadlly carried it off, 
aecamulated in pools, and mixing 
with more aſhes, roſe to # great 
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height, and at length ſorced its way 
through new channels, and came 
dowrl in torrents over countries where 
it was leaſt expected, and ſpread iiſelf 
over the fertile lands at the foot of the 
mountain, From what I have ſeen 
lately, I begin to doubt very much if 
the water, by which ſo much damage 
was done, and ſo many lives were 
Joſt during the terrible eruption of 
Veſuvius in 1631, did really, as was 
generally ſuppoſed, come oud of the 
crater of the volcano; ſentiments 
were divided then, as they are now, 
on that ſubje&; and ſince in all great 
eruptions the crater of the volcano 
mult be obſcured by the elouds of 
' aſhes, as it probably was then, and 
certainly was during the violence of 
' the late eruption, therefore it muſt 
be very difficult to aſcertain exactly 
from whence that water came. The 
more extraordinary a circumſtance 1s, 
the more it appears to be the common 
deſire that it ſhould be credited; from 
this principle, one of his Sicilian 
Majeſty's gardeners of Portici went 
up to the crater of Veſuvius as ſoon 
as it was practicable, and came down 
3n a great fright, declaring that he 
Had ſeen it full of boiling water. 
The Chevalier MAactpoxnio, in- 
tendant of Portici, judged very pro- 
perly, that to put an end to the 
alarm this report had ſpread over the 
country, it was neceſſary to ſend up 
people he could truſt, and on whoie 
veracity he might depend. Accord- 
jagly the next day, which was the 
16th of July, Signor GUisEPPE 
Sacco went up, well, atttended, 
and proved the gardener's aflertion to 
be abſolutely falſe, there being only 
ſome little ſigns of mud from a depo- 
ſition of the rain water at the bottom 
of the crater. According to Sacco's 
account, which has been printed at 
Naples, the crater is of an irregular 
oval form, and, as he ſuppoſes (not 
having been able to meaſure it) of 
about a mile and an half in circumfer- 
ence; by my eye I ſhould judge it to 
be more; the inſide, as uſual, in the 
ſhape of an inverted cone, the inner 
walls of which on thy eaſtern ſide are 
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perpendicular; but on the weſtern 
fide of the crater, which is much 
lower, the deſcent was practicable, 
and Sacco with ſome of his compa. 
nions actually went down 176 palms, 
from which ſpot, having lowered a 
cord with à ſtone tied to it, they 
found the whole depth of the crater 
to be about 50 palms. But ſuch 
obſervations on the crater of Veſuvius 
are of little conſequence, as both is 
form and apparent depth are ſubje& 
to great alterations from day to day, 
Theſe curious obſervers certainly ran 
ſome riſk at that time, fince which 
ſuch a quantity of ſcoriz and aſhes 
have been thrown up ſrom the crater, 
and even ſo lately as the 15th of this 
month, as muſt have proved' fatal to 
any one within their reach. 

The 22d of July, one of the new 
craters, which is the neareſt to the 
town of Torre del Greco, threw up 
both fire and ſmoke, which circum- 
ſtance, added to that of the lava's re. 
taining its heat much longer than 
uſual, ſeems to indicate that there 
may ſtill be ſome fermentation under 
that part of the volcano, The lava 
in cooling often cracks, and cauſes a 
loud exploſion, juſt as the ice does in 
the Glaciers in Switzerland ; ſuch 


reports are frequently heard now at { 
the Torre del Greco; and as ſome of 


the inhabitants told me, they ofien 


ſee a vapour iflue from the body of | 
the lava, and taking fire in air, fall 


like thoſe meteors vulgarly called fal- 
ling ſtars. | 

The darkneſs occaſioned by the 
fall of the aſhes in the Campagna Fe- 
lice extended itſelf, and varied, ac- 
cording to the prevailing winds. 


On the 19th of June it was ſo dark at 


Caſerta, which is 1 5 miles from 


Naples, as to oblige the inhabitants | 
to light candles at mid-day ; and one 


day during the eruption, the darkneſs 
ſpread over Beneventum, which is 
zo miles from Veſuvius. 
The Archbiſhop of Taranto, in a 
letter to Naples, and dated from that 
city the 18th of June, ſaid, We 
«© are involved in a thick cloud of 
« minute volcanic aſh et, and v 
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« imagine that there muſt be a great 
© eruption either of Mount Etna, or 
«« of Stromboli.” The biſhop did 
nat dream of their having proceeded 
from Veſevius, which is about 250 
miles from Taranto. We have had 
accounts alſo of the fall of the aſhes 
during the late eruption at the very 
extremity of the province af Lecce, 
which is ll farther off; and we 
have been aſſured likewiſe, that thoſe 
clouds were replete with electrical 
matter: at Martino, near Taranto, 
a houſe was ſtruck and much dama- 
ged by the lightning from one of 
theſe clouds. In the accounts of the 
great eruption of Veſuvius in 1631, 
mention is made of the extenſive pro- 
greſs of the aſhes from Veſuvius, 
and of the damage done by the „e- 
rilli, or volcanic lightning, which 
attended them in their courſe, 


I muſt here mention a very extra- 
ordinary circumſtance indeed, that 
happened near Sienna in the Tuſcan 
ſtate, about 18 hours after the com- 
mencement of the late eruption of 
Veſuvius on the 15th of June, al- 
though that phznomenon may have 
no relation to the eruption ; and 
which was communicated to me in the 
following words by the Earl of Briſ- 
tol, biſhop of Derry, in a letter 
dated from Sienna, July 12th, 1794: 
© In the midſt of a moſt violent 
«© thunder-ſtorm, about a dozen 
„ ſtones of various weights and di- 
« menſions fell at the feet of differ- 
« ent people, men, women, and 
* children; the ſtones are of a qua- 
&« lity not found in any part of the 
* Sienneſe territory; they fell about 
6 18 hours after the enormous erup- 
« tion of Veſuvius, which circum- 
« ſtance leaves a choice of difficulties 
jn the ſolution of this extraordinary 
„ phaznomenon : either theſe ſtones 

« have been generated in this igneous 
« maſs of clouds, which produced 
© {ſuch unuſual thunder, or, which 
« is equally inciedible, they were 
te thrown from Veſuvius at a diſtance 
« of at leaſt 2 50 miles; judge then 
“ of its parabola. The philoſophers 
„ here incline ta the firſt ſolution, 


& T wiſh much, Sir, to know your 
&« ſentiments. My firſt objection 
„% was to the fact itſelf; but of this 
there are ſo many eye witnefles, it 
e ſeems impoſſible to withſtand their 
evidence, and now I am reduced 
«to a perfect ſcepticiſm.” His 
Lordſhip was pleaſed to ſend me a 
piece of one of the largeſt ſtones, 
which when entire weighed upwards 
of five pounds; I have ſeen another 
that has been ſent to Naples entire, 
and weighs about one pound. The 
outſide of every ſtone that has been 
found, and has been aſcertained to 
have fallen from the cloud near 
Sienna, is evidently freſhly vitrified, 
and is black, having every ſign of 
having paſſed through an extreme 
heat; when broken, the inſide is of 
a light-grey colour mixed with black 
ſpots, and ſome ſhining particles, 
which the-learned here have decided 
to be pyrites, and therefore it cannot 
be a lava, or they would have been 
decompoled. Stones of the ſame 
nature, at leaſt as far as the eye can 
judge of them, are frequently found 
on Mount Veſuvius; and when I was 
on the mountain lately, I ſearched 
for ſome ſtones near the new mouths, 
but as the foil round them has been 
covered with a thick bed of fine aſhes, 
whatever was thrown up during the 
force of the eruption lies buried 
under thoſe aſhes. Should we find 
ſimilar ſtones with the ſame vitrified 
coat on them on Mount Veſuvius, 
as I told Lord BRxIsTOoL in my anſwer 
to his letter, the queſtion would be 
decided in favour of Veſuvius; 
unleſs it could be proved that there 
had been, about the time of the fall 
of theſe ſtones in the Saneſe territory, 
ſome nearer opening of the earth, at- 
tended with an emitlion of volcanic 
matter, which might very well be, 
as the mountain of Radicofani, 
within 50 miles of Sienna, is cer- 
tainly volcanic, I mentioned to his 
Lordſhip another idea that ſtruck 
me. As we have prools during the 
late eruption of a quantity of aſhes 
of Veſuvius having been carried to.a 
greater diſtance than where the 


ſtones fell in the Sauele tgrritor - 


3 'y 2 might, 
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might not the ſame aſhes have been 
carried over the Saneſe territory, 
and mixing with a ſtormy cloud, 
have been collected together juſt as 
hailſtones are ſometimes into lumps of 
ice, in which ſhape they fall; and 
might not the exterior vitrification 
of thoſe lumps of accumulated and 
hardencd volcanic matter have been 
occaſioned by the action of theclec. 
tric fluid on them? The celebrated 
Father AMazroGlo, SOLDANI, pro- 
feſſor of mathematics in the univerſity 
of Sienna, is printing there his difier« 
tation upon this extraordinary phæ— 
nomenon; wherein, as 1 have been 
aſſured, he has decided that thoſe 
ſtones were generated in the air inde- 
pendantly of volcanic aſſiſtance. 


Until after the 5th of July, when 
the laſt cloud broke over Veſuvius, 
and formed a tremendous torrent of 
mud, which took its courſe acrofs 
the great road between Torre del 
Greco and the Torre dell' Annun- 
- ziata, and deſtroyed many vineyards, 
the late eruption could not be laid to 
have finiſhed; although the force of 
it was over the 22d of June, fince 
which time the crater had been uſu- 
ally viſible. The power of attrac- 
tion in mountains is well known; 
but whether the attractive power 
of a volcanic mountain be greater 
than that of any other mountain, is 
a queſtion : all I can fay is, that 
during this laſt eruption, every wa- 
tery cloud has been evidently attrac- 
ted by Veſuvius, and the fudden dif- 
folution of thoſe clouds has left ſuch 
marks of their deftroQive power on 
the face of the country all round the 
baſis of the volcano as will not foon 
be eraſed. Since the mouth of Veſu- 
vius has been enlarged, I have fern a 
great cloud paſſing over it, and which 
not only was attralted, but was 
fucked in, and diſappeared in a 
moment. 

After every violent eruption of 
Mount Veſuvius, we read of damage 
done by a mephitic vapour, which 
coming from under the ancient lavas, 
infinuates jitfelf into low places, ſuch 
as the cellars and wells of the Roufes 


extended themielves, There are to 
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ſituated at the foot of the volcano, 
After the eruption of 1767, I re. 
member that there were ſeveral in. 
ſtances, as in this, 'of people going 
into their cellars at Portici, and 
other parts of that neighbourhood, 
having been ſtruck down by this 
vapour, and who would have expired 
if they had not been haſtily removed, 
Theſe occaſonal vapours, and which 
are called here mofete, are of the 
ſame quality as that permanent one 
in the Grotta del Cane, near the 
lake of Agnano, and which has 
been proved to be chiefly fixed air, 
The vapours, that in the volcanic 
language of this country are called 
fumaroli, are of another nature, and 
iſſue from ſpots all over the freſh-and 
hot lavas whilſt they are cooling; 
they are ſulphureous and ſuffocating, 
ſo much ſo that often the birds that 
are flying over them are overpowered, 
and fall down dead; of which we 
have had many examples during this 
eruption, particularly of wood pj- 
geons, that have been found dead on 
the lava. Theſe vapours depulite a 
cruſt of ſulphur, or ſalts, particu- 
larly of ſal ammoriac, on the ſco. 
riz of the lava through which they 
paſs ; and the ſmal! cryitalls of which 
they are compoſed are often tinged 
with a deep or pale yellow, with a 
bright red like cinnabar, and ſome- 
times with green, or, an azure blue, 
Since the late eruption, many pieces 
of the ſcotiæ of the freſh lava have 
been found powdered with, a lucid 
ſubſtance, exactly like the brighteſt 
ſteel or iron filings, | 

The fiiſt appearance of the nee 
after the late eruption, was on the 
17th of June, when a peaſant going 
with an aſs to his vineyard, a little 
above the village of Reſina, in a nar- 
row hollow way, the afs dropped 
down, and ſeemed to be expiring ; 
the peaſant was ſoon ſenſible of the 
mephitic vapour himſelf, and well 
knowing its fatal effects, dragged the 
animal out of its influence, and it 
ſoon recovered, From that time theſe 
vapours have greatly increaſed, and 


this 
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their purſuit after this game fell vic- 


this day many cellars and wells, all 
the way from Portici to Torre dell“ 
Annuvziata, greatly affected by them, 


This heavy vapour, when expoſed to 


the open air, does not riſe much more 
than a foot above the ſurface of the 
earth, but when it gets into acon fined 
place, like a cellar or well, it riſes 
and fills them as any other fluid would 
do; having filled a well, it riſes 
above it about a foot high, and then 
bending over, falls to the earth, on 
which it ſpreads, always preferving 
its uſaal level Wherever this vapour 
ices, a wavering in the air is per- 
ceptible, like that which 1s produced 
by the berning of charcoal ; and when 
it iſſues from a fiffure near any plants 
or vegetables, the leaves of thoſe 
plants are feen to move, as if they 
were agitated by a gentle wind, It 
is extraordinary, that although there 
does not appear to be any poiſonous 
quality in this vapour, which in 
every reſpe& reſembles fixed air, it 
ſhould prove ſo very fatal to the vine- 
yards, ſome thouſand acres of which 
have been deſtroyed by it fince the 
late eruption; when it penetrates to 
the roots of the wines, it dries them 
up, and kills the plant. A peaſant 
in the neighbourhood of Reſins hav- 
ing ſuffered by the mofere, which de- 
ſtroyed his vineyards in the year 
»767, and having obſerved then that 
the vapour followed the laws of all 
fluids, made a narrow deep ditch all 
round his vineyard, which commu- 
nicated with ancient lavas, and alſo 
to a deep cavern under one of them; 
the conſequence of this well reaſoned 
operation has been, that a'though 
ſurrounded at preſent by theſe nox- 
ious vapours, and which lie con- 
ſtantly at the bottom of his ditch, they 
have never entered his vineyard, and 
his vines are now in a flouriſh 

ſtate, whilſt thoſe of his neighbours 
are periſhing, Upwards of thirteen 
hundred hares, and many pheaſants 
8nd partridges, overtaken by this 
vapour, have been found dead within 
his Sicilian Majeſty's referved chaſes 
in the neighbourhood of Veſuvius ; 
and alſo many domeſtic cats, who, in 


tims to the mfere, A few days ago a 
ſhoal of filh, of ſeveral hundred 
weight, haviag been obſerved by 
ſome fiſhermen at Refina in great 
agitation on the ſurface of the ſea, 
near ſome rocks of an encient lava 
that had ran into the fea, they ſur- 
rounded them with their nets, and 
took them all with eaſe, and after- 
wards diicovered that they had been 
ſtunned by the mephitic vapour, 
which at that time iſſoed forcibly 
from underneath the ancient lava 
into the fea, I have been aſſured by 
many fiſhermen, that durins the 
force of the late eruption the fiſh had 
totally abandoned the coaſt from Por- 
tici to the Torre dell' Annunziata, 
and that they could not take one in 
their nets nearer the ſhore than two 
miles. The divers there, who fiſh 
for the arcini (which we call ſea eggs) 
and other ſhell fiſh, likewiſe told me, 
that for the ſpace of a mile from that 
ſhore, ſince the eruption, they have 
found all the fiſh dead in their ſhells, 
as they ſuppoſe either from the heat 
cf the fand at the bottom of the ſea, 
or from poiſonous vapours. The 
divets at Naples complain of their 
tinding alſo many of theſe ſhell- fiſh, 
or as they are called here in general 
terms, Vrutii di mare, dead in their 
ſhells. 

| thonght that theſe little well at. 
teſted fects might contribute to ſhow 
the great force of the wonderful che- 
mical operation of nature that hag 
lately been exhibited here. The 
mofete, or fixed ait vapours, muſt cer. 


tainly have been generated by the 


action of the vitriolic acid upon the 
calcareous earth, as both abound in 
Veſuvins. The ſablimations, which 
are viſibly operating by the chemiſtry 
of nature all along the courſe of the 
laſt lava that ran from Veſuvius, and 
particalzrly in and about the new 
mouths that have been formed by the 
late eruption on the flanks of the vol- 
cano, having been analyzed by Sig- 
nor Domenico ToMaso, an inge- 
nious chemiſt of Naples, and whoſe 
ex petiments, and the refalt of them, 

| are 


- 


are new publiſhed, have been found 
to be chiefly ſal ammoniac, mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of the calx of 
iron: but not to betray my Ignorance 
on this ſubject, and pretending to 
nothing more than the being an exact 
ocular obſerver, I refer you to the 
work itſelf, which accompanies this 
letters Many hundred weight of the 
Veſuvian ſal ammoniac have been col- 
lected on the mountain fince the late 
eruption by the peaſants, and ſold at 
Naples to the refiners of metals; at 
firſt it was ſold for about fix pence a 
pound, but, ſrom its abundance, the 
Price is now reduced to half that 
money ; and a much preater quan- 
tity muſt have eſcaped in the air by 
evaporation. 

The ſituation of Mount Veſuvios 
ſo near a great capital, and the faci- 
lity of approaching it, has certainly 
afforded more opportunities of watch- 
ing the operations of an active vol- 
cano, and of making obſervations 
upon it, than any other volcano on 
the face of. the earth has allowed of. 
The Veſuvian diary, which by my 
care has now been kept with great ex- 
actneſs, and without interruption for 
more than 15 years, by the worthy 
and ingenious Padre AnTon1o 
PiAGGt1, as mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this letter, and which it is 
my intention to depoſit in the library 
of the Royal Society, will alſo throw 
a great light upon this curious ſub- 
jet, Bur as there is every realon to 
believe, with SzenEca,* that the ſeat 
of the fire that cauſes theſe eruptions 
of volcanoes is by no means ſuper- 
ficial, but lies deep in the bowels of 
the earth, and where no eye can pe- 
netrate, it will, I fear, be ever much 
beyond the rech of the limited 
human underſtanding to account for 
them with any degree of accuracy. 
There are modern philoſophers who 
propoſe, with as great confidence, 
the erecting of conduCtors to prevent 
the bad effects of earthquakes and 
volcanoes, and to promiſe themſelves 
the ſame ſucceſs as that which has at- 


#* « Non ipſe ex ſe eſt, ſed in aliqua inferna 
% yalle conceptus exæſtuat, et alibi paſcitur ; 


— — 
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tended Doctor Franklin's conductor 
of lightning ; for, as they ſay, all 
proceed from one and the ſame cauſe, 
eledricity. When we reflect how 
many parts of the earth already in- 
habiied have evidently been thrown 
up from the bottom of the ſea by vol. - 
canic exploſions, and the probability 
of there being a much greater portion 
under the ſame predicament, as yet 
unexplored, the vain pretenſions of 
weak mortals to counteraQt ſuch great 
operations, carried on ſurely for the 
wiſeſt purpoſes by the beneficent 
Author of nature, appear to me to be 
quite ridiculous, 

Let us then content ourſelves with 
ſeeing, as well as we can, what we 
are permitted to ſee, and reaſon upon 
It to the beſt of our limited under- 
ſtandings, well aſſured that whatever 
is, is right. 

The late ſufferers at Torre del 
Greco, although his Sicilian Ma- 
jeſty, with his uſual clemency, of- 
tered them a more ſecure ſpot to re- 
build their town on, are obſtinately 
employed 1n rebuilding it on the late 
and ſtill ſmoking lava that covers their 
former habitations; and there does 
not appear to be any ſituation more 
expoſed to the numerous dangers that 
muſt attend the neighbourhoo of an 
active volcano than that of Torre del 
Greco, It was totally deſtroyed in 
1631; and in 1737 a dreadful lava 
ran within a few yards of one of the 
gates of the town, and now over the 
middle of it; nevertheleſs, ſuch is 
the attachment of the inhabitants to 
their native ſpot, although attended 
with ſuch imminent danger, that of 
18,000 not one gave his vote to aban- 
don it. When I was in Calabria, 
during the earthquakes in 1783, I 
obſerved in the Calabreſe the ſame at- 
tachment to native ſoil; ſome of the 
towns that were totally deſtroyed by 
the earthquakes, and which had been 
ill ſituated in every reſpect, and in a 
bad air, were to be rebuilt; and yet 
it required the authority of govern- 
ment to oblige the inhabitants of thoſe 


“iin ipſs monte non alimentum babet, ſed wiam.” 
SIN ICA, Epiſt. 79, 
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yuined towns to change their ſituation 
for a much better. 


Upon the whole, having read“ 


every account of the former erup:i- 
ons of Mount Veſuvivs, I am well 
convinced. that this eruption was by 
far the moſt violent that bas been re- 
corded after the two great eruptions 
of 79 and 1631, which were undoubr- 
edly ſtill more violent and deſtructive, 
The ſame phenomena attended the 
laſt eruption as the two former above 
mentioned, bat on a leſs ſcale, and 
without the circumſtance of the ſea 
having retired from the coaſt, [I re- 
marked more than once, whilſt I was 
in my boat, an unuſual motion in the 
ſea during the late eruption. On 
the 18th of June I obſerved, and fo 
did my boatman, that although it 
was a 
denly roſe and daſhed againſt the 
ſhore, cauſing a white foam, but 
which ſubſided in' a few minutes, 
On the 15th, the night of the great 
eruption, the corks that ſupport the 


nets of the royal tunny fiſhery at Por. 


tici, and which uſually float upon 


perfect calm, the waves ſud. 


471 
the ſurface of the ſea, were ſuddenly 
drawn under water, and remained ſo 
for a ſhort ſpace of time, which indi- 
cates, that either there muſt have 
been at that time a ſwell in the ſea, 
or a depreſſion or fiaking of the earth 
under it. 

From what we have ſeen lately 
here, and from what we read of 
former eruptions of Veſuvius, and of 
other active volcanoes, their neigh- 
bourhood mult: always be aitended 
with danger; with this conſideration, 
the very numerous population at th: 
foot of Veſuvius is remarkable. From 
Naples to Caſtel-a-mare, about 15 


miles, is ſo thickly ſpread with 


houſes as to be nearly one continued 
ſtreet, and on the Somma fide of the 
volcano, the towns and villages are, 
ſcarcely a mile from one another; ſo 
thac for thirty miles, which 1s the 
extent of the baſis of Mount Veſuvius 
and Somma, the population may be 
perhaps more numerons than that of 
any ſpot of a like extentin Europe, 
in ſpite of the variety of dangers at- 


tending ſuch a ſituation, 


BRIEF DESCRIPTLON OF CANTERBUKY. 


[With an Engraving.] 


HE following account of this ancient 
city is given by Mr. Goſtling, in 
his „ Walk,” firſt publiſhed in 1774. 

« Canter bury lies in latitude 51 degrees 
17 minutes north, longitude 1 degree 15 
minutes eaſt, from Greeuwich obſervatory ; 
it is ſeated in a pleaſant valley, about a 
mile wide; between hills of a moderate 
height and ealy aſcent, with fine ſprings 
riſing from them; (beſides which the river 
Stour runs through it, whoſe ſtieams, by 
often dividing and meeting again, water it 
the more plentifully, and forming iſlands 
of various ſizes, (in one of which, called 
Binnewith, the weſtern part of ovr city 
ſtands) make the air good, and the foil 
rich. Such a ſituation could hardly want 
inhabitants, while theſe parts had any in- 
habitants at all; nor was any ſpot more 
likely to unite numbers in forming a neigh- 
bourhood, or a city, than one ſo well pre- 

red by nature for defence and cultivation. 
„ This, perhaps is the moſt authentic 
voucher in favour of their opinion, who 


make it a city almoſt goo years before the | 


coming of our Saviour Chriſt. 


© Tokens of this high antiquity are hardly 


to be found, unleſs druid's beads, and the 
ancient braſs weapons called celts, which 
have been dug up hereahout, may be looked 
on as ſuch ; but of Roman 1emains we have 
abundance, For beſides gates of their 
building, many other memorials of them 
are diſcovered by digging from time to 
time, 

„It is highly probable, that the Ro- 
mans, at their firſt arrival in Biitain, 
found Canterbury a place of conſequence ; 
they ſeem even io have formed a latin name 
for it; from the language of the inhab- 
tants; the Durowvernum of Antoninus's 
Itinerary, their Doroberma, and other 
names of like ſound, being naturally 
enough derived from the Britiſh Durwhern- 
ſignifying the ſwift ſtream, which runs by 
and through it. | 

«© Cantuaria (a name perhaps of later 
date) and Canterbury, may as eaſily be de- 
rived from the Engliſh Saxon Cantwarg- 
byrig, the city of the men of Kent. | 

«© Theſe names, and that of Caer, Kent, 
the city of Kent, are the earlieſt we 125 
Ile 
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with; and if Caer or Cair, bgnified a 
walled town, when ouss was diilinguiſhed 
bp that title, there is little room to doubt 
its being ſo before the arrival of the Ro- 
mans in ou inland.“ 

Tue preſent walls are of chalk and flints, 
one mite and tree quarters in extent, 
having ſix principal gates, and were 
{hengthened by 22 ſquare or femicirealar 
towers, which commanded a ditch 150 
feet wide. Behdes its cathwda!, . thee 
were formerly 27 churches within the walls 
of Canterbury, and three in the ſuburbs ; 
at preſent 13 only remain in the city, and 
two without its liberty. The Jews have 
a ſynagogue, and all the leading deſcrip. 
tions ot diſſentets their reſpeCtive houſes of 
religious worſhipy and thule of the Roman 
catholic faith have the ule of a chapel at 
Hackivgton, about a mile diſtant, The 
cathedral, a ſuperb and venerable pile, was 
in carly ages the glory of the city; it is 
Fill the metrepolitici! chu: ch of all Eng- 
land, and by the care and improvements of 
the prefeut dean and chapter, will not only 
continoe to be the fir object of admiruti on 
hy all rangers, but uphold is fopt wricy: 
to eve y other {trytiure of its kind in the 
Britiſh domi ions. 1 

Tae civil juriſdliction of Canterbury is 


— — —_—_ — 


HE mvft prominent feature in foreign 
tranſactions at the commencement of 
the preſent month, appears in the continued 
ſucceſſes of the Marſhal Clerfaye and the 
ſurrender of Manheim, with a garrifon of 
oo men, priſoners of war, after the town 
had ſuſtained a dreadful bombardment of 
two days, by which a great part of it was 
laid in ruins, —Notwithitanding the very 
ſanguine ex pectation of numbers in this 
country, the expedhions in favour of the 
Royaliſts of La Vendee, are more and more 
ikely to prove abortive, — The finances of 
France having been ſo much exhauſted by 
the depreciation of aſſignats, the Executive 
Directory were obliged to have recow ſt to 
the violent meaſure of a loan of force, to be 
raiſed in ſpecie, io anſwer the exigencies of 
government in carrying on the war, 

At home the elements have been ex'remely 
unpropitious.— Our formidable fleet, for 
the Weſt Indies, under the command of 
admiral Chriſtian, has been ſo much da- 
maged in the late gales, as to be obliged to 
return to refit, he continued bigh price 
of wheat and butchers meat, occaſion many 
(it is to be feared too juſt) complaints among 
the ſober and induſii ous part of the com- 
munity, 
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under a mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, 
chamberlain, towncletck, 24 Gcommon=- 
councilmen, &c. It has two plentiful 
markets weekly, and fends two members 
to parliament. who are elected by the fice- 
men at large; every freeman's daughter 
marrying a non-treeman, conveys the tree- 
dom to her huſband and all the children 
born within the city liberty. The corpo- 
ration have the diſtribution of feveral do- 
nations for the uſe of young tradeſmen, 
and for the annual aſſiſtance ot the indigent, 
There ate alſo ſeven hoſpitals, for the tup- 
poit of the widows and children of clergy - 
men, and for aflitting decayed hoaſekeep- 
ers; beſides a general workhovſe for main- 
taining the poor; likewiſe a new hoſpital 
for the fick and lame, lately erefted, ſup- 
ported by contribution. By an aft paſſed 
in 1787, the (treets were new paved in the 
modern ityle, and the annoyances of bulks, 
ſpouts, igns, &c, removed, and the whole 
city and ſuburbs has ſince been in a {tate 


of daily improvement in its buildings. 


Canterbury is 55 miles from London, 
17 from Margate, 18 from Ramſgate, 12 


from Sandwieh,. 18 from Deal, 16 from 
Dover, 16 from Folkſtone, 18 from Hythe, 


15 from Alhfoid, 27 from Maiditone, 


and 20 fion New Romney. 
CCCCCTCCLENZDYSYYD ——— ——— ——Z—Z— nm ——— ——— —— 
RET ROSPECTF of POLITICS. 


But on this ſubject, we crave the candour 


of our 1caders, and if they admit the truth 


of the following axiom, they will accept the 
ſame as our beſt apology for the imperfect 
ſketches that have been monthly thrown to- 
gether in our Retreſpect. 

„ Politics,” ſays the recent writer of 
© Phiicfophical Sketches on the Principles 
of Scciety and Government, „ is not fo 
ſiimple and ſelf. evident a ſcience as fume 
noily and blufteiing zealots aſſert; that 
there is required much previous inſtruction 
to comprehend it; much fagacity to trace 
the probable conſequences of its regulations z 
and no leſs vizour and {kill to apply thera 
for the benefit of mankind, It evinces 
theoretically, what four years of melancholy 
experience has in a neighbouring kingdom 
demonttrated in practice, That a mere pe- 
ruſal of a tif of goveroment will not 
2 2 a man for a ſtateſman, any more 
than the recital of a ling in Homer will con- 
ſtitute him a ſcholar, There are various 


Intermediate feps, there are innumerable 


iemote connections, with which he muſt be 
familiarly acquainted z and without which 
he may indeed exerciſe his reafon on the 
ſabje&, but it will ſerve, like an rg1iy fas 
tuus, to deceive and mifle:& him.” 
POETRY 
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POETRY, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 


— —— 


The TO r. 
A POEM. 


Written by a Wincheſter Scholar. 


UR great forefathers did the Top produce, 
Not for the ſhape conſulting, but the uſc ; 
Simple and homely, unadorn'd and mean, 
Plain was its guiſe, and all its honours plains 
Long had cur youth purſu'd, in every court, 
This painful birth and infantry of ſport ; 
With whips high brandiſh'd lab'ring all the day, 
They ſcourg'd, and flogg'd, and ſweated o'er 
their play 
Long had they thus indulg'd the Yportive fight, 
And found the toil o'er- balance the delight. 
Diverſion figh'd to ſee her arts decay'd, 
Till thus Invention lent her ſiſter aid; 
Improv'd, the Top a nobler figure crowns, 
And all its ſhape a grace ſuperior owns; 
No more its antique ſtraitneſs it retains, 
No more the formal wooden peck remains. 
Broad at one end, and regularly leſs, 
Beauty and honour every part puſſeſs. 
Furrows, entwining round the waiſt afford 
An open delve to take th* embracing cord 
Below thoſe circles next a ſteelly prop 
Shoots forth a point, and thus compleats the 
Top. 
This the triumphant youth with joy ſurveys, 
And winds around the diſſoluble ſtays; 
With hand uplifted, eager for the ring, 
Collected, darts it off, and jerks it from the 
ſtring. 
Unravel'd, looſe, and unconfin'd it flies, 
Hurry'd in dizzy gyres deceives the eyes, 
Bounds, leaps, and cuts the way, and all 
controu! denies. 
Mild by degrees, it ſtands, and ſcoops the ground, 
Steddily ſpins, and whirls itfelf around: 
Kapidly ſtill, its lulling motions keep 
A whizzing, finging, humming, droning ſleep 3 
Giddy at length, and by a ſlow decay 
It reels a while, and hobbling rolls away : 
Dead till the cord renews its force, and then 
Reſumes its vigour and its life again, 


Hail, grateful play-thing ! whence our plea- 
ſures flow, 
Pleaſures unmixt, and joys unſour'd with woe. 
Frem thee the youth, kind fortune ſo decrees, 
Catch a fincere, tho? tranſitory bliſs ; 
Which, tho? *tis ſhort, repeated cannct cloy, 
For cft reſuming, often we enjoy. 


Thus Man, by Nature's cords ſet up on earth, 
Active appears, and vig'rous from his birth; 
In time ſedate exhauſts his native fires, 

Blooms for a while, then, fick of life, retires. 

vel. III. No, 29. 


Then, if we may the Samian ſage believe, 


Wound up again, again begins to live; 
Once more exerts his boaſted pomp, that's ſhewn . 


In borrow'd life, and power not his own, 


Yet while he ſets the little engine up, 
He, thoughtleſs, knows not when himſelf 
may drop, 
Since Fortune plays with him, and he him- 
ſelf's a Top. 


— —— — 


ODE to FLORA. 


FLORA, ſpread thy carpets gay 
Goddeſs, tis the Firſt of May: 

Bid the bleak and chilling breeze 

Ceale to blaſt the budding trees: 

Bid the flowrets quickly blow, 

Rockets emulating ſnow z 

Daity pied, and Pimrole pale, 

The Cowſlip ſweet, and Lilly of the Vale; 


Long the harſh and churliſh wind, 
Nature's beauteous hand confin'd ; 
And the Tempeſt's ruthleſs roar, 

Scattered wrecks along the ſhore 
Whilſt pale Famine's meagre hand, 
Many a victim found by land; 
Fallen beneath her ſhafts around, 

Flucks, herds, and feather'd tribes deform the 
grounds 


Tho” no gaudy Tulip now 
Tho' no Blue-Bell wait thy brow 
Tho? our garden cannot ſpare 
Bluſhing Roſe to deck thy hair; 
Yet a garland we will find, 
Wood- bine green, with Sweet-briar twin'd 3 
Lenten, Tag, and Daffodil; 
And May-flower gay, that loves the moiſten- 
ing hill. 


Tho? the Cuckow's ſimple note, 

Tho” the Swallow's chatt'ring throat, 

Tho? the Rail, with croaking voice, 

Sounds, which make the fields rejoĩce, 

Have not form'd the concert ſweet, 

Nor thy gentle preſence greet ; 

Thruſh and Lark, with Redbreaſts try, 
With native notes to call thee from thy ſky; 


Hither Goddeſs, hither haſte, 

To repair fell Winter's waſte ; 

Hill and Valley, Plain and Bower; 

Tree and Herb, and fragrant Flower; 

Man and Beaſt, and Bird unite, 

Gentle Flora to invite. 

— But if from our fields thou'rt fled, 
O Goddeſ; Fair! ſend Delia in thy ſicad. 
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The BAKER and the QUAKER. 
A TRUE STORY, 


T Bow- ſtreet of late, as a rogue of a Baker 
Stood trembling and ſhiv'ring, awaiting 
his doom, 
A friend to Sedition, ycleped a Quaker, 
Came, and ſturdily puſh'd thro' the crowd 
in the rooms 
«& Is this thy fam'd Juſtice, I pray,” quoth 
the Quaker; 
4% When Corn is ſo ſcarce, and poor Meal. 
men muſt live ? 
ce See here, to acquit my good friend, boneft 
Baker, 
Of the meal that I (el! him a ſample I give. 


KENTISH REGISTER, 


« I tell thee again and again, that a Baker, 
«& (A ſlave to a Meal-man, as all of them 
are, ) 
% Can't :ﬀord, at thy price, to ſeil=e'en to a 
Quaker, 
& & loaf or a roll, for this d—ble War.“ 


Here the ſpirit of wrath ſo affected the Quaker, 
His Religion and Decency both were for- 
got.2n 
So to giol he was ſent, with friend Light. 
weight the Baker, 
And may Quaker and Baker ſtay there till 
they're Otten. 
Q, in the Corner. 


Crub. fleet, Fuly 23. 


Countn Intelligente. 


Tneſday, December 1. 


AST week fix loaded colliers, and three 
veſſels with troops, were driven on the 
French ſhore near Calais. 'The captains and 
crews of the colliers were allowed to take 
with them all their perſonal property and ca 
bin furnitere, were lodged in private houſes, 
and four days aftetwards ſent back to England. 
The troops, about 700 men and many wo- 
men, were Hanoverians and Emigrants, ſepa- 
rated from a fleet of 0 fail, bound from Ham- 
burgh to Poriſmouth 5 among whom were the 
Duke de Choiſeul and M. de Montmorency. 
One of the tranſports was totally loſt, with 
every ſoul on board, and a ſecond loſt 5o men 
and 40 horſes, The ſhore was covered, on 
the ebbing of the tide, with dead bodies. 

Friday 18, The maſters of the Trinity- 
houſe removed the floating lights, moored on 
the 24th of Auguſt laſt near the Nor h Head of 
the Goodwin Sands, a quarter of a mile nearer 
the Engliſh land. 

Saturday 19. Mr. Thomas Ridout, land- 
ſurveyor, of Canterbury, was ſtopped near 
Milton chapel, between Chartham and that 
city, and robbed of his watch and money, 
The culprit, whoſe name was John Vixon, 
ſuppoſed to be the fame who had committed 
many other petty robberies about the neigh- 
bourhood, on offering the watch for ſale, was 
taken and committed for trial. 

Momday 21. About fix o'clock in the morn- 
ing a fire broke out in the extenkve cotton- 
mills at Dartford, which burnt with great 
fury til two in the afternoon, when the u bole 
buildings, and the greateſt part of their con- 
tents, were reduced to aſhes, The damage 
was eſtimated at 10,6001. More than 300 


people were deprived of employ by this ca- 
ER 

Thurſday 31. The earl of Radnor beſtowed 
a munificent donation of 1001. for the benefit 
of the Keat and Canterbury hoſpital, 


A chain of telegraphs erefted from Shuter's- 
hill to Deal and other parts of the coaſt, for 
the quick conveyance of intelligence tothe ad- 
miralty. 


The following Addreſs from the officers, 
non-commiſſioned officers, and privates of the 
Fourteen Troops of Volunteer Yeomanry Ca- 
valty of the County of Kent, was preſented to 
the King by his Grace the Duke of Dorſet; 
which addreſs his Majeſty was pleaſed to te- 
ceive very gracic. ſly, 


«© To the KING's moſt excellent Majeſty; 
« Moft gracious Sovereign, 


« WE, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
loyal ſubjects, the officers, non-commiſſioned 
officers, and privates of the Volunteer Yeo- 
manry Cavalty of the County of Kent, deeply 
affected with indignation at the unprovoked, 
daring, and atrocious inſult lately offered to 
your Majeſty's perſon in going to and return- 
ing from your Parliament, hombly beg leave 
to approach the Throne with the moſt unani- 
mous and cordial congratulations on the pro- 
vidential preſervation of our beloved Sovereign. 
Voluntarily united as we are in the cauſe of 
good order and peace, we are at all times ready 
to ſacrifice our lives and fortunes in the pro- 
tection of a life ſo juſtly dear to us as your 
Majeſty's, in defeating the attempts both of 
foreign and domeſtic enemies, and in defence 
of the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of theſe king- 
doms.“ 

Similar addreſſes were alſo preſented from 
the cities, the clergy of the two cathedrals, 
the cinque ports, the corpotate towns, the 
volunteer affoeiations, and from various bo- 
dies of the inhabitants throughout the counts ; 
all expreffive of their abhorrence of the daring 
outrage offered to his Majefty*s perſon. 
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Dec. 12. At Kenward, the ſeat of fi 


John Shaw, bart, the hon, lady Shaw, of a 
daughter, 


— —— ͤÄ— 
MARRIAGES. 


New. 25. At. St, Laurence's, in Thanet, 
Mr. Henry Haywood, butcher, of Margate, 
to Miſs Penny, of Ramſgate. 

26. At Upper Deal, capt. Lee, of the 
royal navy, to Miſs Baker, eldeſt daughter 
ct John Baker, eſq. of Deal. 

At Newnham, Mr. Harriſs, ſhipwright and 
grazier, of Sheerneſs, to Miſs Hajlow ; with 
a genteet fortune. | 

Dec. 1. At Eaftry, Mr. — Sherwood, 
of Purly-place in Berkſhire, to Miſs Mary- 
Anne Pettman, youngeſt daughter of Mr, 
Thomas Pettman. 

3. At Town Sutton, the rev, Mr. Beau- 
foy, to Miſs Mary Becket; with a genteel 
fortune. 

At Witterſham, Mr, W. Witherden, of 
Rolvenden, to Miſs Morphett. 

5. At Rodmerſham, Luſhington Taylor, 
eſq. to Miſs Barling, daughter of the late 
John Smith Barling, efq. of Nouds in Linſted. 

At Border, Edward Matſon, eſq. to Miſs 
Sophia Taylor, daughter of James Taylor, 
eſq. of Newhouſe in Rodmerſham, 

8. At St. Laurence's in Thanet, Mri W. 
Cull, of Ramſgate, to Miſs Philpott. 

9. At Great Chart, Mr. Joha Howland, 
an eminent butcher, of Aſhford, to Miſs Sally 
Biſhop, eldeſt daughter of Mr, T. Biſhop, 
late of Great Chart court-lodge. 

At Warchorne, Mr. Henry Harris, of Spot- 
houſe, to Miſs Mary Howland, youngeſt 
daughter of Mr, Richard Howland, of Chap- 
pel-bouſe, 

10. At Stone, Mr. —— Brandon, grocer, 
to Miſs Goodaker, both of Dartford, 

At Whitdaple, Mr. Harry Price, one of 
the company of dredgers, to Miſs Arabella 
Weather!y. 

15. At Ripple, Mr. — Netherſole, to 
Miſs Cannon, only ſurviying daughter of Mr. 
W. Cannon, formerly of Canterbury. 

At Little Chart, Mr, John Parmetter, to 
Miſs E. Aſhby. 

19, At Lenham, Mr, ohn Cruttenden, 
miller, to Miſs Elizabeth Harriſon. daughter 
of Mr, George Harriſon, of Egerton, 

At Hythe, Mr, Charles Smith, linen» 
draper, to Miſs Sarah Pettit, 

At All Saint's church, Canterbury, Mr. 
Joba Hudſon, jun. carpenter,to Mifs Lepine, 
daughter of Mr. ( harles Lepine. 

22. At St. George's, Canterbury, Mr. 
Edward Philpot, ſagdler, to Miſs Palmer, 
daughter of Mr, John Palmer, taylor and 
draper. 3 

At Mary le-bonne, Major — Tinling, 
of the 2oth regiment of foot, to Miſs Adzan, 
daughter of Major-General Adean. 
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23 Matthew Herriſon, youngeſt ſon of 
Benjamin Harriſon, eſq. of Lee-place in this 
county, to Miſs Maria Patterſon. 
24. At St. James's church, Dover, M 
Robert Moon, to Mrs, Cornglive, Wap 


29. At Tenterden, Mr. W. Chambers 
to Miſs Mary Furbey. g FEY 


DgAaTus. 


Now. 17. At Chelſea, the rev. Joſeph 
Matthew, A. M, vicar of Tenterden, and chap- 
lain to the earl of ſerſey. 

22. At Faverſham, ſuddenly, in an ad- 
vanced age, Mr. Bartholomew Bennett, one of 
the ſenior jurats of that corporation, and many 
2 s clerk of the works at the royal powder- 
mills, 

23. At Rocheſter, aged 538, Mr, Robert 
Pradttreet, watchmaker. 

25. In the borough of Staplegate, Canter- 
bury, Mr. John Marſh, formerly mer of the 
Falſtaff inn, St. Dunſtan's. 

26. At Blean, aged 61, Mrs, Dove. 

At Cranbrook, Mrs, Seymour, wife of Mr. 
— Seymour, plumber and glazier, 

At Cranbrook, in his $3d year, Mr. 
Apps, governor of Siſſinghurſt caſtle. 

Lately, at Staplehurſt, in a very advanced 
age, the rev. Chapman, many years paſtor 
of a diffenting congregation at that place; in 
which public ſtation, as well as in his private 
character, he performed every duty through life, 
with diſtinguiſhed integrity, zeal, and nſetulneſs, 

29. In High- ſtreet, Canterbury, Mt. Her- 
cules Giles, butcher. 

Dec 2. In the royal h-ſpital at Greenwich, 
Anthony Hunt, eſq ſecund captain of that 
foundation, very mych regretted by all wha 
were acquainted with the virtues of his heart; 
who bore under the honeſt roughneſs of a ſea- 
man, the warmeſt ſentiments of friendſhip and 
benevolence, and who, after ſpending his youth 
in the ſervice of his country, continued in the 
hanourable retreat of his advanced life, a faith» 
ful ſervant to bis king, and a ſteady advocate 
for its conſtitution. 

5. Of a fit of apoplexy, in her 53d year, 
Mrs. Murton, wife of Mr. ſohn Murton, of 
Newington, near Sittingbourn; who to the 
character of an excellent wife, neighbour, and 
friend, united the benevolent benefaQreſs and 
ſenſible pious chriſtian 3 and whoſe loſs is ſin- 
cerely rezretted by all who had the pleaſure of 
ber acquaintance. 

6. John King, eſq. ſtorekeeper of Upnor- 

©, 

At Stapleburft, Mr. John Spratt, farmer. 

At Sandwich, in child-bed of her 19th child, 
Mrs. Pettman, wife of Mr. W. Pattman, of 
Sandwich leaving a large family and an affec- 
tionate huſband to lament her loſs. 

7. At Sturry, in his 39th year, Mr. Henry 
Bourne, collarmaker. 

8. At Brome, the feat of fir Henry Oxen- 
den, bart. after a very ſhort illneſs, Miſs Eli- 


zabeth Chudleigh, daughter of the late fir 
38 


George 


1 2 ů —— 
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George Chudleigh, of the county of Devon, 
and only ſiſter of lady Oxenden. 
9. At Mereworth, in his 64th year, Mr, 


— 


19 


Sex. 
10. 


In Caſtle-ſtreet, Canterbury, Mr. T. 
Fian, perukemaker, 


At Dover, greatly lamented by her friends 
and family, Mrs, Mitchell, wife of 1 homas 


Mitchell, eſq. 


At Stoke near Rocheſter, in an advanced 
age, Baldwin Duppa, eſq 


12. 


At Dover, in an advanced age, Mr. 


J. Boyce, one of the ſenior pilots at that port. 


At Maidſtone, Mr. Strain Stevenſon ; 
huſband, father, and friend, few men lived more 


a8 4 


univerſally eſteemed, or died more generally la- 


mented, 


I 3s 


At Rocheſter, Mr. Henderſun, 
plumber and glazier. 


At Dover, Matthew Kennett, eſq. late one 
of the jurats of that corporation, 
Lately, at Deal, in his 79th year, Admiral 


Bray. 
18. 


wich, William Bytheſea, eſq. 


At his houſe on Croom's-hill, Green- 


At Greenwich, aged 27, the rev. Mr. Prit- 


chard, jun. fellow ot New College, Oxford. 


At Blean, Mr, — Strood, many 
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years maſter of the halfway-houſe between Can 
terbury and Whitſtaple. 

Lately, in London, Mrs. Whitfield, wife of 
Mr. Whitfield, comedian. 

20. At the family feat in Shropſhire, Mis. 
Coraewall, wife of the rev. F. H. W. Corne. 
wall, dean of Canterbury, 

In St, George's-ſtreet, Canterbury, after 
ſhort illneſs, Mrs. Collier, relict of the late 


captain Charles Collier, of the dragoons. Her 


amiable qualities and goodneſs of hewrt were 
lincerely regretted by her inconſolable family 
and friends. ; 

21. Inthe cattle market, Canterbury, Mr, 


Richard Roalfe, colla:maker, 


25. On St Thomas's.hill, near Canter- 
bury, Mrs, Hill, many years keeper of the 
Whitſtaple turnpike gate. 

28. At Ramſgate, aged 67, John Fagg, 
elq. attorney at law, : 

In St. Peter's, Canterbury, after a long an 
painful illneſs, born with great patience aud 
reſignation, Miſs Gentile, daughter of the late 
Mr. Andrew Gentile, of that city, 

30. In St, Paul's, Canterbury, Mr. Rich, 


Hudſon, baker. | 
In St. George's, Canterbury, Mrs. Purvis, 
formerly of the Flying-horſe inn, in that city. 


| Nov. 70. e Dec. 7 | Dec. 14. | Dee. 21. Dec. 20, 
Ro RH I SES 7 . 

' Beef, - per ſcore 6 o 6 6 6 0 6 6 6 0 6 66 6 750 |6 6 7 5 
Mutton, per pound [o 410 5% 410 5% 410 5lo 5 O 51/0 5 & ct 
Beef, - per ſtone - [2 6 3 enen ee 4 4 
Mutton, per ſtone 3 6 4 43 6 4 03 6 4 3 8 48 [3 4 40 

Lamb, - per ſtone » — — | — — — — — — — — 
Veal, per ſtone 3 6 5 43 6 5 43 6 5 43 4 56 1 8 5 8 
Pork, - per ſtone [4 © 5 014 © 5 414 © 5 414 4 58 '4 o 5, $ 

Head of Cattle, fold each Day. 
Beaſts, „ about » 2,300 2,600 2,500 2,500 1,400 
Sheep and . =» + © 
ne 5 c 10,250 9299 9,500 * 8, 300 
Prices of Tallow in London. 

| Nov. 30. | Dec. 7. | Dec. 14. Dec. 21. Dec. 28 

Per Cut. $. d. S. d* To d. Ss d. Ts 4. 4. as $, d. $o d. So ls > -& 4 
Town Tallow -+ 626 o o[616 © 62 0 o 0630 o o 64 O0 © © 
Ruſſia Candle Tallow 7o o o 068 o o 166 o o ol 68 o oO 68 O os 
Ruſſia Soap Tallow 68 O o 66 0 64 o o 66 o o o| 660 2 
Stuff = - - - © 140 0 bn 40 0 58 038 o 58 f 34 0 50 0 34 © 50 0 
Graves 90 o ol go o of go o 0off go oof go o 
Good Dregs +» 96 0 o| 90 „ of 90 © © 90.0 Ab o e 


Average Price at Clare, St. fames's, and Mpitechape! Markets, 


Per Stone of Sli. 
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Average Prices of I heat, 
By the QUARTER of EIGHT WINCHESTER a ment 
From November 21, to December 19. 
INLAND COUNTIES. Nov. 21. | Nov. 28| Dec. 5 [Dec. 12. Dec. 19. 
| "nr | 1. . „ „„ 6 833i © 
Middleſex - - - | 95 © | 92 4 | 93 11 95 9100 7 
Surry - - 5 - | 92 4 91 8 91 6 93 4100 2 
Hertford - - = j|-- 88... 9 | 87: 57 $83: '61]: 9x: & 1-97-10 
Bedford + — - - | e 86 4 | 93 4 
Huntingeon - - - or: oO | 8 6 8 64 89 '6 1 98:5 
Northampton - - » j] 38 01-33-64 $x of $4 01:38..3 
Rutland - — - || $6 o| 85 6 83 6] 87 689 6 
Leiceſter 6 . - i} $:-01-$:.-$]-$3 3] $5 31-8: 
Nottingham - - 6 | go ©| enn go 10 | 91 992 8 
Derby FA * 4 - || 34 8 86 ᷣ o 8; 11 87 3 89 3 
Staftord + - - - 11 384 3] 86 8] 86 6 88 10 | 88 5 
Salop - - — 289 2 89 10] 91 0 89 389 4 
Hereford - - || Od 10} 68 2 Tt $198.04: 26 4 
Worceſter - — 9 99 0] gt 4 3s 66 
Warwick - - - || 88 ©] 97 9100 82 1] 93 2 
Wilts - - - | 89 pal go o| 88 8 $7 4:} $6: 26 
Berks « + - - || 91 7 92 10] gr 897 4102 17 
Oxford «< 3 9 - || 84 108 84 of 82 4 86 7 89 9 
Bucks < 4 PU e ||. $3 10] 87 41 87 10| 96 10 103. © 
Brecon « — S - || go 5 90 10] 85 7 83 2181 $ 
Montgomery - - - || 31 7} 31 6] 86 6 84 10 84 10 | 
Radnor = a - Tr om I WES MC > * 5 
MARITIME COUNTIES | | 5 
. . | : , 
Dift. © Eſſex + - - = || $6.0 $3. 2] 02 6] 93 0]. 98 6 q; 4 
1 Kent - 5 1 0 88 9 86 9 35 36 3 91 1 '| | 
ff!!! OY I OO” 48 
2 Suffolk 5 ” -: 1.00 $403. 235 21-28-9120 9 14 
Cambridge 4 8 — 83 3] 8 78 3 80 831 x7 14 
3 - Nortolk T - 11 -$t 2-1] 79 121i] 78 -a-| 70 [2 $9 4 1y 3 
Lincoln 8 2 -* jf 3s G5 1 83 1 93 8 $a 5 it 4 
+ „ 3 0 * 
3 5 - || 76 6| 78 71 79 of 79 878 2 1 
urila - — 15 7 3 7 2 ”2 IO Fr 4 
5 | Northumberland - — 3, { 81 78 8178 1 44 - if | 
6 OT. © - 22 9| 77 3] 79 4| 78 % 30 x 14 
Weſtmoreland +» — niere e. 83 6 1h 4 
| - Lancaiter - ® — | 87 2 88 8 89 3 87 11 $6 bo jt | 
| Cheſter " P - 8x $8| 82 6| 90 0 86 3 89 19 32 3 
Flint. Y " 8 - || 77 38% 5] 92 2 82 784 4 1 E 
| Denbig 8 5 — 8 85 = 4 11 1 
Carnarvon — - „FE of $1 4} 5$-$1 73 $1:$0::6 4.4 | 
Cardigan — — — 6y vj: 9841 74 T1. 99 & 77 NH q 
ee 2 s 59 7| 58 5| 61 9| 59 of 6r 8 = 1 
9 Carmarthen - - * 71 6 | 74 8 | 78 g 79 4 35 = } 
ee - --.- 5 4 4] 75 21 75 11] 84 478 9 f 
Glouceſter - - - || $8 6 88 4j $6 7 86 6| 85 7 | 
1 1 5 -|| 97 2 94 % 95 % 97 of 97 4 1 | 
Monmouth = — wi 72 10 77 9 79 8 78 7 78 5 4 : 
1488 3 || 97 9 99 7 of 95 of 93 1x | 
Cornwall 1 2 -j| 67 4] 69 % 69 1 56 8 65 9 14 
12 Dorſet = - - - |{ 88 0 | 90 7 22 8 93 5 91 10 
T—... , ; 90 $1060 
| | AVERAGE of ENGLAND and WALES, 
Per Quarter 2 * I 33 10 84 6 85 1 35 51 $6 10 
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Average Prices of Wheat from Nov. 21 to Dec. 19. 


. | 21 28. 5 | 12. | 19 : 21. 23, 5 | 12. 19 
Difr. 3. 7 . 1G G1 5 67.4. 0 Diftr ho Gl C1 4 dt 4 4 3 
2 4191 9 [92 56 4/0 1 7 185 766 589 5/87 5 87 11 
5 5182 5 31 118111 $7 oj $ |$1 11684 389 x01 $3 2 88 11x 
3 81 1179 14 28 2 [79 1 81 4 9 | 69 99 7173 20] 74 5 75 
4 180 5/82 5 s 480 10 80 off 1c | 87 a 4 88 3188 0 88 
5 4177 11179 2 [74 1125 520 7] 22 | 33 1185 584 480 10 79 10 
6 182 61381 7 82 3 80 11181 31 12 95 195 10 95 4095 5 92 5 
Returns of Wheat at the Corn- Market, in Mark-Lane, London, 
Nov 30. | Dec. 7 2s 3 ql Dec. 14. 4 Dec. 21. Dec. 28. 
No of, Price | Ny | Price” N Price || Noof | Price, | Nye 

rs. 5. d. s. ö 3. d. . 8. * 5. d. | Ari. ky d. 

52 {95 © 6 | 102 of} 244 | 106 © 12 | 112 off 41ir{ 111 © 

95194 © 121 773 105 © 32 110 Of} 642110 © 

1006 94 © 100 Of 218104 6 10 109 Of 452 109 © 
1309 9 6 99 61922 | 104 84 108 of g88 108 © 
132193 © | 99 © 195103 6 180 107 6 | 537 | 107 6 

382 92 6 98 © 500 103 © 35 | 107 © 893 | 107 © 

649 } 92 © 97 off 230 1102 © 18 106 © 835 106 © 

309% 6 \ 96 of 1090] $2 70 off 1 © 

333 | 91 © | 95 © 20 | 96 © 70 | 102 off 150 104 6 

241 90 0 „ 751 94 41 100 © 80 104 © 

136 86 0 92 © 500 86 0 III 42 103 © 

78 88 © 1 66 70 © 20 96 © 73 | 101. © 
, 100 | 80 © 90 off 150| 69 © 6 95 off 137 100 © 

900 | 78 9 | 88 of 250| 670 © | 92 © 80| 76 © 

15175 © 86 off 450| 65 o 40 go off 200 75 © 

299. 68 © 70 0 120 bz off 112 88 og 80 74 „ 

450 65 © 69 © 10| 853 0 712 

390 | 63 ® 67 of 3 N 6 30} 72 0 

100 58 of 65 © 180 76 750 70 © 

| 64 © 25 74 Of] 440 69 © 
| 03.0 140 70 130 66 © 
695 | 68 © loo | 65 o 
120 67 © | 50 60 © 
| ( 190 66 © 150 52 0 
| 10 64 © | 
| 130 | 62 © 
| 50 60 0 
Tetal[ Ave. | Aver. To ta | Aver Teen Aver. * Aver. | 
7887 86 8 89 10569109 104094 89 6 f 6832! 93 9 
Average Prices of Sugar, Nov. 25 ta Dec. 23. 
per Curt. Nov. 25, Dec. 2. Dec. 9. Dec. 16. Dec. 23. 
is 4. d. 4. 4 4. d. 1 5. d. 4 . 1 
ExcluGreof the Duties 3 7 5413 7 543 6 113 5 2413 3 2c; 
— ——— 
Prices of Hops in Southwark, Canterbury, and Cranbrook. 

Per Cet. | _Nov. 30. | Dec. 2. Dec. 14. | Dec. 20, | Dec. 28 
Kent Bock: 4 0.5: $13 10 5 33 10 41556 10 4060 413 
Suſſex - - 43 © 3103 10 4 1513 10 4 4/310 4 43 4 4 
„„ J$ @- £ 014-0. $38 „„ . 
KentPocxtTs.e [4 8 6 04 @ 6 © 5 016: © .9 0144 © 6 © 
Suſſex - - 44 4 5 3014 © 5 12 Q.-C:014 © -.$. 56 © $$. © 
Farnham « - , © 7 of5 9 7 7 6:7 oy. 0:97:013-0 9 © 
. BO We ra Sa 15 4 1512 15 4 IS12 15 4 15 

Canterbury. , cubs os e260 
Bagn. = — = = 143 a; 30 6 $13 #0 5 53 10 
Pockets — -— »|4 10 : 4 © : o 6 04 o 6 © o 6 o 

Crgubrook. | | 
Bags = = = - -<|3 10 4 3 10 4 10 4 43 10 4 4[3 10 4 4 
Pockets 44 0 5 14 © 5 o 5 5ʃ⁰4 © 5 14 © 5 41 
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WezrxLy Prices of Conn, &c. Novzugzx 30, to DrekMBER 28; 
Lon Do- No. Dec, CanTERBURY, Nov.— ec. ; CnannRoOOk, Nov.oDec, 
— „ f 6: 1s | | 28.5. WEL | 19. 26. 29. 6 5. | 12» 1925. 
* e d. . „ des. 128 in. [5, % 8.5. % „ . 3.5. 
oy Wheat pr. Qr. [% 94 070 101 cj70 106 c 106 070 108 '2 92 $0 92134 103,95 1c8,92 10178 84/78 84173 8490 95095 1 
Z Rye - 4 48 046 50 qs 54 oj5 2 © 56 10 4440 45149 45! 355 Gol - - | — — * 3 
c Barley - z 34 626 35 8030 38 z 40 o 30 4 35/33 34139 35/34 3636 38J/z0 3430 3430 34/31 35132 3 
. 30 625 31 6/24 31 025 33 002 4 30124 30024 30024 26124 27 20 23/20 2320 23/21 23022 2 
= Beans - 3 82 043 52 J 2 52 6143 47 0.42 4 46.30 45144 46/40 46/30 4636 40'36 40/36 4532 38132 3 
02 Tick Beans 34 46 034 46 6% 460034 38 6034 39 48/39 48/30 48 30 48138 48 - — - -|- 41 
Peas = » 136 69 036 73 c 72 0446 73 0/4 0 70j/bo 70160 7002 7&bo 70537 40 37 40137 49/49 500 5 
= Hog Peas 42 46 040 43 C4 43 0/40 43 6,40 39 40.39 49140 41/49 42/49 41436 40 36 40136 40.38 4039 4 
Tares - = ||. | | | 14 16 14 1614 16 3 
Hy Malt, Brown 143 45 44 45 O44 46 0144 45 0/46 © © 50 ofo ofo oo © 46 49 46 49/46 49 47 49/143 4 
0 - Amber z; 46 646 46 6147 48 0049 52 0150 3 n se 8e a 47 5047 50147 50 48 50048 5 
Pale - | | 2 0 52 52 5: 52 0148 5048 50/148 5049 50/50 5 
[£2] Per Sack. | | | | 
Flour, Fine, [174 75 073 80 os $0 0/73 80 079 120 072 os os of7$ oj63 063 ol6z © 
A Second f70 73 070 78 076 78 076 78 0/7 63 070 cj76 ol76 76 0 6x 061 61 © i 
—— Third ez 70 o 68 75 of68 75 0168 75 069 56 o63 o[74 oj74 074 © | | 
Rough Meal 47 048 o[z2 olzo oo o | | 
2 Seeds. | [| 
Clover - 40 112 040 116 0 120 0040 120 0/40 20 30 20 30120 30/20 26020 25 
O Trefoil « ={|5 40 0 5 30 0ſ 4 40 0 4 40 00 4 | | | T2 1512 15/12 15 12 1612 1 
{= Cinquefoil - [z 48 o'30 48 0028 48 0/8 43 olzs | | 'l | | | 
l Ryegraſs = 14 28 014 28 014 28 0014 28 ol14 | | | 16 19 16 19116 19/15 19115 1 
Saintfoin = | | - | | | E E 
Turnip o 18 010 18 of16 18 016 18 0116 | | | 12 1412 14/12 14/12 5 [12 1 
Canary - | 83 
Rape, per laſt 441. 461. 441. 481. 481. Fol. 381. 01. 48. 50l. | | | 
Wool, per pack | TY | 50 ty i | , 1 4 | { 91. 127 gl, 1400/90. 12191. 121/91, 121 
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Powder tax ſoliloquy — 310 
Prologue to the Wheel of Fortune 111. Oc- 
caſional at Graveſend 309. 


Radclifte's, Mrs, ſea nymph 6g 
Robinſon's, Mrs. French miſery—a Ggh 71 
Samwell's ode, written in a tempeſt 151 
September, by Dr. Perfect — 31m 
Sighs of the beart — 189 


Smith, on the infant king of France 270. On 
her two ſons 430, 


Sonnetsy to a lady o - 431 
Times, by Dr. Crane - 351 
Top, a poem 473 


Verſes on the death of capt. rike 151. To 
a ſheet of paper 189, To a lady with a knife 
190. From a gentleman to his wife 190. 
To a Country Clergyman 230. On a dead 
cat 268. On beauty ibid, On the loſs of a 
dog 354» 


Welcome and unwelcome deciſion 331 
Williams's true happineſs - 70 
Winchelſea Caftle, thoughts on 26 
Vearſley's ſonnet to a ſnow-drop 3 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PLACING THE PLATES. 


Charlton- place 


Denne- hill 
Howlets 


Nackington-houſe 


Halt place 
Higham- place 


9 
. 


. page 27 / Heppington - page 271 
- 66 Löees-court - - 306 
£0” 103 Walmer-caſtle - - 346 
: 152 Streetend place - 391 
f 191 / Canterbury Barracks - 426 
8 226 City of Canterbury - 471 
A 
AE, 
25 
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